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BIBLIOTHECA    SACRA. 


ARTICLE    I. 


CHBISTIAN  ERNEST  LUTHARDTS  REPUTATION  OF  FALSE 
T3EW3  AS  TO  THE  DESIGN  OF  ST.  JOHN'S  GOSPEL. 


The  aim  and  the  occasion  of  a  book  are  two  very  different 
diiugs.  In  the  Gospel  of  John  they  have  been  entirely  too 
much  mingled  together.  Baumgarten-Crusius  ^  distinguishes 
them  carefully,  and  looks  for  the  first  only  in  the  book  itself. 
Bat  Liicke  thinks  that  what  is  given  in  ss.  31  as  tlie  com- 
plete aim  is  not  enough  to  explain  the  peculiarity  of  the 
Gospel.  He  therefore  asks  for  the  particular  occasion,  so  as 
to  leam  from  it  the  special  aim.  In  doing  tliis,  he  tries  to 
find  and  prove  the  special  aim  outside  of  the  book  itself,  and 
tlms  treads  the  same  patli  that  most  men  had  gone  in  before, 
and  against  the  consequences  of  which  he,  at  least  in  part, 
contends.  Baumgarten-Crusius  certainly  has  not  shown  tliat 
tiie  aim  which  is  common  to  all  the  Gospels  brings  out  the 
individuality  of  John's  Gospel  simply  by  being  more  distinctly 
marked.'  In  attempting  to  show  tliis,  he  lays  before  us  a  history 
of  the  apostolic  teaching  concerning  Jesus,^  like  tliat  given  by 
Liicke.    On  the  whole,  Briickuer  has  struck  the  right  path.* 

'  Theologuche  AuRlegang  der  Johanneiscben  Schriflei).  Vod  D.  L.  F.  O. 
BsnmgtrteD-Cnuiiu.  Jcdb,  1S43,  Vol.  i.  p.  xli. 

Mbid. 

*  Ibid.  p.  xiv.  eq. 

*  Knne  Erklirang  des  Evangeliunia  und  der  Briefe  Jobannis,  Von  Ur.  W. 
U.  L  deWctte.    Bj  B.  B.  Briickner  (4tb  ed.,  Leipzig,  1852),  p.  ix.  aq. 

Vol.  XXX.  No.  IIT.— JuiDABT,  1B73.  I 
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>  DESIQIT  OP  ST.  JOHN'S  GOSPEL.  [3'uL 

1.  The  SupplemerU  Sypoiheais. 

When  we  compare  the  fourth  QoBpel  with  the  tliree  earlier 
Gospels,  we  caanot  help  thinking  that  its  author  had  them 
before  him.  -  The  regard  he  pays  to  them  can  be  taken  in 
two  ways.  We  may  understand  it  of  the  historical  matter, 
or  of  the  whole  character  of  the  Gk)spel.  Even  in  tlie  earliest 
times  they  tried  to  explain  the  peculiarity  of  the  fourth 
Gospel  from  this,'  and  this  view  has  often  been  defended  in 
later  times.^ 

The  evangelist  certainly  takes  for  granted  much  that  is 
told  in  the  synoptical  Gospels,  and  tlmt  is  necessary  to  make 
his  account  intelligible.  The  baptism  of  Jesus,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  not  excluded,  but  is  rather  required  by  the  account 
of  John.  And  some  other  things  are  only  made  clear  by 
tiie  help  of  the  synoptical  accounts  (e.g.  xi.  1,  2;  xviii.  24, 
28).  At  times,  agaiu,  it  Ells  up  the  synoptical  accounts,  or 
secures  itself  against  false  relations  with  them.  Indeed,  at 
ii.  12,  and  especially  at  iii.  24,  we  can  scarcely  avoid  the 
impression  that  the  evangelist  paid  a  conscious  and  deter- 
mined regard  to  those  who  went  befoK  him.  It  is  too  much, 
however,  to  say,  as  Ebrard  seems  to,"  that  it  was  the  evan- 
gelist's set  purpose  to  prevent  every  appearance  of  contra- 
diction. Liicke,  on  the  other  hand,*  denies  that  John  has 
pMd  any  regard  to  these  hooks;  and  Baumgarten-Crusius^ 
pronounces  it  altogether  impossible,  on  account  of  the  many 
gospels,  whicli  had  spread  far  and  wide  by  the  end  of  the 
second  century.    But  the  introduction  to  Luke  scarcely  calls 

'  See  Lampc,  CommeDtariua  AnaljCico-Excgcticus  tarn  literelis  qoam  realia 
Erangelii  secundam  Joannem,  Amsterdam,  1734,  vol.  L  p.  174  sq,,  or  Dr.  F. 
LQcke,  Commentar  (iber  das  Evangelinm  des  Johannec  (Sd  ed.  Bonn,  1S40), 
Vol.  i.  p.  187  sq. ;  or  the  IntroductionB.  as  Dr.  K.  A.  Credner,  Beitrage  lor 
Einldtung  in  die  bibliBchen  Scbrificn  (Halle.  1832),  Vol.  i.  p.  MS  sq. 

'  Bj  Schultze,  Schriltitellerieche  Charakter  nod  Worth  dea  Johannes  (Leipilg, 
IBOl),  p.  194,  Hug,  Ebrard,  and  others. 

*  WisaeiiBchaftnclie  Kritik  der  GvaDgelUchen  Gwchichte.  Yon  J.  H.  A. 
Ebrard  (ad  ed.  Erlangen,  ISBO),  p.  150. 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  198. 

*  VoL  I.  p.  xl. 
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187S.]  i^aicar  of  st.  john^  oosfkl.  S 

for  meh  a  very  great  number  at  that  time.  Besides,  an 
ipOBtle's  Qospel,  like  Uattbew's,  —  its  authenticity  being 
taken  for  granted, — vould  have  obtained  general  access  and 
validity  more  easily  than  such  separate  private  works  as  Luke 
seems  to  have  had  in  mind.  It  can  by  do  means  be  proved 
witii  mathematical  certainly  from  John's  Qospel  that  the 
other  three  maet  hare  been  before  him-  And  as  little  can 
it  be  proved  that  he  assumed  tliat  his  readers  possessed  them, 
or  even  one  of  thein.  However,  it  is  clear  that  he  takes  for 
granted  the  existence  of  a  knowledge  of  the  gospel  history  ; 
not  only  a  knowledge  going  so  far  into  particulars  that  it 
could  not  have  sustained  itaelf  for  any  time  without  good 
gospel  records,  and  that,  too,  in  the  possession  of  the  com- 
fflnnily,  but  also  a  tradition  by  word  of  mouth,  with  this 
record  and  joined  to  it.  All  we  can  say  is,  that  the  fourth 
evangelist  assumed  the  existence  of  one  or  more  Gospels  of 
sacb  contents  as  our  synoptical  Gospels. 

Bat  it  is  another  thing  to  say  that  he  went  to  work  to 
complete  these  Gospels.  LUcke  and  Bauc^^rten  were  right 
in  opposing  such  a  notion.  An  aim  so  extraneous  and  frag- 
mentary could  never  be  made  to  agree  with  the  internal  and 
decided  unity  presented  by  the  fourth  GtospeL  The  evangelist 
bas  passed  over  much  tliat  we  read  in  the  synoptical  <?ospels 
that  would  have  been  very  serviceable  in  carrying  out  bis 
main  idea,'  for  example,  the  frequent  confessions  that  Jesus 
is  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  transfiguration.  From  this  Hug 
tries  to  make  out^  that  he  not  merely  takes  those  books  for 
granted,  but  also  that  he  has  only  worked  up  such  material 
as  the  earlier  evangelists  left  untouched.  This,  however,  is 
inferring  too  much,  and  contradicts  the  book  itself.  We  see 
that  the  evangelist  uses  in  his  book  not  only  unknown,  but 
also  known  dungs  (i.  23  sq. ;  iv.  44  sq. ;  vi.  1  sq. ;  vi.  16  sq. ; 
xii.  1  sq.,  12  sq. ;  xiii.  21  sq.,  38;  xviii.  12  sq.,  etc.).  He 
did  not  set  himself  to  make  a  gleaning.     Witli  all  the  mate- 

'  Einldtan^  in  die  Schriflen  dea  Neaen  Testaments  von  Dr.  J.  L.  Hag  [ith 
•d.  StQttgart  Dnd  Tabiogen,  1S47),  Vol.  ii.  pp.  171-179. 
•pI74. 
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rial  lying  before  him,  he  chose  whatever  proved  to  be  directly 
fitted  to  carry  out  his  special  aim.  Hug,  thinking  that 
these  testimonies  concerning  Jesus  could  have  served  most 
directly  the  design  of  the  evangelist,  comes  to  tlie  conclusion 
that  he  must  have  used  matter  that  often  had  a  significance 
by  no  means  common  with  that  actually  employed.  In  this 
Hug  certainly  takes  a  false  view  of  the  synoptical  Gospels, 
as  if  they  must  have  fully  depicted  the  kind  of  things  of 
which  they  speak.  And  he  considers  the  fourth  evangelist 
too  curiously,  when  he  adopts  the  opinion  that  the  writer  could 
have  made  a  better  choice  and  collation  of  discourses  and 
histories  suited  to  carry  out  his  fundamental  thought,  and  that, 
just  as  he  was  able  to  make  not  a  few  of  the  synoptical  accounts 
essential  elements  of  his  own  book,  so  he  could  not  but  have 
brought  otiiers  into  essential  correspondence  with  the  rest,  and 
so  have  won  for  them  a  new  point  of  view.  Thus  the  supplement 
hypothesis  in  this  external  form  will  in  nowise  comport  with 
the  book  itself,  or  with  the  respect  we  owe  to  such  an  author. 
A  somewhat  different  turn  has  been  given  to  this  hypothesis 
by  referring  the  supplementation  to  the  dogmatic  character 
of  the  synoptists.  It  is  well  known  that  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria su^estod  this  long  ago,  in  designating  the  fourth 
Qospel  as  the  spiritual  one.  Even  Lampe,  aftor  waging  war 
upon  the  supplement  hypothesis,  comes  back  to  it ;  ^  he 
implies,  however,  that  we  must  not  hold  this  up  as  the  chief 
aim  of  the  book.  It  is  well  known,  too,  how  wittily  Lessing 
has  interwoven  tliis  thought  with  his  theory  of  the  Gospels.* 
When  he  implies  that  true  believers  first  got  the  idea  of  the 
divine  person  of  Christ  and  of  his  mediation  from  the  Gospel 
of  John,  it  is  as  much  as  saying  that  it  was  by  this  Gospel 
that  Christianity  first  became  a  doctrine.  On  this  suppo- 
dtiou,  it  becomes  purely  a  book  of  doctrine,  and  ceases  to  be 
historical.  This  gospel  teaches  nothing  about  Christ  that 
was  not  part  of  the  self-witness  of  Jesus.  Christ  himself 
I^d  the  foundation  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  as  the  Son  of 

1  Lampe,  Vol.  i.  p.  ITBsq. 

*  Compare  Ittcbm.  Ansg.  XL  pp.  499-S14, 4  43-41.  (?) 
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Ood.  Such  knowledge  is,  therefore,  older  than  the  sccount 
of  this  self-witaess,  unless  the  self-witoess  is  just  a  form  in- 
vented for  the  teaching  of  this  newly-gained  knowledge. 
The  last  thought  offers  a  view  which  we  think  is  excluded 
by  all  that  precedes. 

Baumgsrten-Crusius  and  Liicke  hare  given  another  form 
lo  the  answer  of  the  question  concerning  the  relation  of  the 
fourth  Gospel  to  the  first  three.  For  my  part,  it  seems  to 
amount  to  the  same  thing.  Liicke  is  of  the  opinion  tiiat  at 
first  they  needed  simply  the  most  completo  possible  collection, 
prepared  in  writing,  of  the  gospel  tradition  contained  in  the 
oral  accounts.  Matthew  and  Mark  belong  to  this  class  of 
the  Gospels.  Then,  after  a  time,  they  needed  one  that 
handled  the  gospel  history  critically  and  in  a  more  chrono- 
logical and  pragmatical  connection.  Here  came  Luke.  And 
at  last,  the  advance  of  ttkttw  to  ji/Sxtk  converted  the  history 
of  Jesus  to  dogmatical  matter  of  doctrine.  This  demanded 
a  Gospel  that  set  forth  the  life  of  Jesus  under  certain  points 
of  view  in  reference  to  then  present  questions,  doubts,  and 
divergent  conceptions,  and  in  which  history  and  doctrine, 
fact  and  dogma,  practical  meditations  and  dogmatical  vindi- 
cations reciprocally  interpenetrate  each  other.^ 

To  my  mind,  this  view  of  the  generic  history  of  the 
Gospels  contains  a  multitude  of  errors  of  wide  and  pernicious 
consequences.  It  has  been  shown  above  that  the  first  and 
fourth  Gospels  resemble  each  other  exactly  in  the  fact  tbat 
they  both  turn  the  history  to  doctrine.  Matthew,  again  and 
again,  always  at  the  end  of  tlie  separate  divisions,  points  out 
&e  fulfilment  of  the  Old  Testament  scriptures  in  tlie  events 
of  the  Ufe  of  Jesus.  It  is  clearly  his  design  to  teach  the 
appearing  of  Jesus  Christ  by  the  history  of  Jesus.  The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  with  its  whole  character  and  situation 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  woes,  parables,  and 
prophecies  at  the  end  of  the  Gospel,  teach  that  Jesus  had  to 
form  for  himself  a  new  church  in  unbelieving  Israel.  He 
bad  to  establish  in  the  apostles  a  new  authority  for  his 
1  LOcke,  Vol.  i.  p.  202  Bq. 
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eburch  in  oppoBition  to  the  hostile  authority  of  Israel  (com- 
pare Matt.  xiz.  28).  The  "Nqv  Testament  church  of  God 
va6  Dot  to  fall  to  ruin  with  the  Old.'  All  this  presents  the 
life  of  Jesus  clearij  in  a  definite  point  of  view.  Others, 
however,  apprehend  iu  these  words  a  false  representation  of 
the  interest  which  the  first  Christians  had  in  the  gospel 
accounts.  They  did  not  preach  the  gospel,  and  then  write 
the  Oospels  because  of  the  interest  in  the  history  as  such, 
and  to  satisfy  this  interest  Tliey  wished  to  prove  the  saving' 
decree  of  God  in  its  historical  fulfilment  in  Christ  Jesus. 
When  Peter  preached  the  gospel  to  Cornelius  (Acts  z.  33  sq.), 
he  did  it  after  the  method  of  our  Gospels.^  He  told  the 
single  events,  not  for  their  own  sake,  but  in  order  to  make 
known  to  the  heathen  by  the  historical  account  the  saving 
decree  of  God  which  he  had  revealed  in  Israel  iu  the  person 
of  Jesus  Christ.  We  see  that  Peter  went  over  the  life  of 
Jesus,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  in  all  its  essential 
points.  A  searchiog  examinatioo  of  this  cannot  fail  to  per- 
ceive a  great  likeness  to  the  Gospel  of  Mark.  The  essential 
contents  of  both  are,  the  proclamation  of  salvation  as  it 
passed  from  Jesus  forth  to  the  apostles,  and  tlie  manifold 
activity  of  Jesus  in  wonderful  proof  of  the  preparation  by 
the  power  of  the  Spirit  This  analogy  can  be  carried  further. 
This  gospel  message  was  meant  to  satisfy  not  curiosity,  but 
desires  for  salvation,  and  so  were  the  Gospels,  which  were 
only  the  fixing  of  this  KaT^;^o'(;  (Luke  i.  4}  in  writing. 
Hence  ttiey  are  far  from  being  mere  collections  of  all  that 
people  knew  of  Jeeus  ;  as  if  they  would  have  had  nothing  else 
to  tell,  if  they  had  wished  to  recount  simply  the  things  worthy 
of  note  ;  and  as  if  this  was  about  all  ttiat  could  be  told  of 
Jesus's  Galilean  work.  We  have  already  spoken  of  this  at  the 
occasion  of  the  raising  of  the  dead.  Another  proof  of  our  point 
is  that  Matthew  presents  two  days  to  teach  the  Galilean  work 

1  J.  C.  K.  HofmwiD,  Der  Schriftbeweia  (Nordlingen,  18S3),  Vol  i.  p.  I3S. 
WeiMagung,  n,  p.  86. 

'  Compare  H.  W.  J.  Thiencb,  Eiitik  derneaUattamtlicheScIuiifieafBriaii- 
gen,  1845],  pp.  90,  llDsq. 
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of  Glirist  {viii.  18-iz.  S4).  This  is  just  as  an  example  to 
give  a  picture  of  his  most  bus;  life.  Both  the  other  Gospels 
leare  this  out.'  It  is  another  thing  when  a  Papias  gathers 
all  the  vords  of  Jesus  that  had  been  preserved  up  to  his  day 
by  oral  tradition  outside  of  the  canonical  Gospels.  Here  it 
is  not  desire  for  salvation,  but  curiosity,  that  wants  to  be 
satisfied.  About  this  time  the  zeal  for  collecting  arose  in 
tbe  Christian  church.  Liicke  judges  incorrectly  of  the 
Gospel  of  Luke.  He  thinks  that  what  was  wanted  and  what 
was  aimed  at  in  it  was  a  critically  viewed  historical  exhibition 
for  cultured  Christians — an  exhibition  made  by  a  man  fitted 
for  Uterary  work.  He  thinks  that  Luke's  is  especially  a 
chronological  account.  Then  comes  the  well-known  strife 
whether  xaBe^  (i.  8)  refers  to  a  chronological  or  topical 
order.^  And  even  if  it  means  a  chronological  order,  we 
need  to  know  whether  it  goes  upon  the  succession  of  the 
single  events,  or  only  of  the  whole  in  general.  His  collection 
really  is  determined  not  so  much  by  the  outward  order  of 
time  merely,  and  by  a  respect  to  the  greatest  possible  com- 
pleteness, but  rather  by  a  topical  point  of  view.  We  can 
easily  see  this,  if  we  compare  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel 
with  the  end  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  We  are  fairly 
entitled  to  make  such  a  comparison,  because  the  Acts  pre- 
sents itself  simply  as  the  second  book  of  the  message  of 
salvation  begun  in  the  Gospel.  The  whole  work  begins  with 
the  annunciation  by  the  angel  in  the  midst  of  the  sanctuary 
of  Israel,  and  ends  with  the  public  preaching  by  the  apostle 
to  the  Gentiles  in  the  chief  city  of  the  world.  Hence  it  is 
easy  to  discover  the  leading  thoughts."  Later  researches 
have  shown  that  the  second  book  was  not  only  written  to 
give  tlie  most  complete  possible  historical  account,  but  also 
that  it  was  planned  with  great  premeditation,  and  that  the 
plan  was  carried  out  with  great  freedom.    And  so  it  may 

'  Campare  Zdlechrift  ISt  ProUetant.  nnd  Eirclie  (1S9I,  Decbr.),  p.  331  sq. 

(■9KuU]r3S4. 

*Conip«re  Ebrard,  p.  llBsq. 

*  Ounpaze  11.  BMin^ianeD,  IMe  j^MMldgeMiluehte  (Halle,  IB59). 
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well  agree  closely  with  the  Gospel.  Liicke  saya  too  much 
of  tliis  book  as  a  historical  work.  He  says  too  little  of  it  as 
a  Gospel.    As  to  its  relation  to  the  rest  ho  is  mistaken. 

Liicke  refers  to  another  circumstance  in  connection  with 
the  progress  of  -Tritmi  to  yvStai^.  And  here,  too,  we  may 
mention  Baumgarten-Gnisius's  view,  which  accounts  for  the 
fourth  Gospel,  not  from  the  increased  historical  or  literary 
need,  btit  by  the  progress  of  knowledge  or  instruction.  His 
opinion  is  this :  At  first  they  learned  of  the  person  and 
work  of  Christ  only  after  the  Palestine  view  and  in  a  Mes- 
sianic conception,  and  other  teaching  was  limited  to  the 
most  simple  pious  discourses.  Paul  made  tliat  view  broader, 
and  the  story  of  Christ  became  part  of  the  world's  history. 
Inspiration  and  belief  in  the  person  of  Christ  were  offered 
for  consideratio^i.  In  the  midst  of  these  movements  and  of 
the  disturbances  and  party-battles  which  arose  from  them,  a 
new  doctrine  and  a  new  view  stepped  in.  This  was  the 
theology  of  John.  From  the  original  simple  belief  on  the 
ideal  or  on  the  superhuman  essence  in  Clirist,  and  from  the 
Pauline  riew  of  Christ  as  a  personality  divine  in  powers  and 
effects,  they  rose  to  speculation  upon  the  Gfod  in  the  man 
Jesus,  to  whom  they  now  gave  the  mysterious  name  of  the 
Logos.  Christ  himself,  from  being  something  external  came 
to  be  something  internal.  From  this  time  they  began  to' 
take  up  his  work  rather  spiritually  than  historically,  and  in 
a  broader  manner.^  If  Baumgarten-Crusius  means  that  the 
Gospel  of  John  neglects  the  history  of  Jesus's  life,  and 
devotes  itself  to  hia  word,  he  lias  overlooked  two  facts ; 
namely,  that  Matthew  and  Luke  contain  much  of  tlie  words 
of  Jesus,  and  in  return,  that  in  John  tlie  history  of  Jesus's 
life,  and  especially  the  facts  of  his  death  and  resurrection, 
have  as  facts  a  great  deal  of  importance.  At  the  same  time, 
he  has  not  explained  how,  upon  this  supposition,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  instructions  is  to  bo  understood. 
His  explanation  ^  of  the  conception  and  presentation  as 
arising  from  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  which  had  become  free 
1  BMimgirten-Cnuiiu,  pp.  xir.  xr.  *  Ibid.  p.  xxxit. 
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and  stroDg,  does  not  agree  well  with  hie  assurance  that 
Christ  certainly  spoke  exactly  as  the  fourth  Gospel  represents 
him  as  speaking.^  In  the  next  place,  he  has  overlooked  the 
fact  that,  far  from  permitting  the  history  of  the  life  of  Jesus 
to  fall  out  of.  view  behind  his  word,  our  evangelist  wishes 
only  to  lead  ns  on  by  the  word  to  understand  the  life  rightly. 
He  is  dealing  with  the'essential  meaning  of  the  person  and 
history,  and  not  with  some  speculation  or  new  doctrine 
which  he  has  started.  Besides,  the  notion  that  tlie  fourth 
Gospel  is  an  account  of  a  new  doctrine  concerning  Christ 
that  was  only  put  in  the  mouth  of  John  is  opposed  by  the 
tact  that  Baumgarten-Crusius  holds  to  the  decidedly  his- 
torical character  of  the  said  Gospel.  Scarcely  any  weight 
can  be  laid  on  "  his  theologizing  about  the  Logos,"  for  this 
"  does  not  come  up  anywhere  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus.'* 
As  for  the  rest  about  "  the  speculative  flight  of  the  pro- 
logue," to  which  "  even  the  most  outspoken  passages  in 
Christ's  own  discourses  about  his  person  do  not  reach,"*  we 
shall  show,  after  a  while,  that  the  prologue  contains  uothing 
that  did  not  appear  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus,  and  that  was 
Dot  taken  from  them. 

The  New  Testament  doctrine  —  or  perhaps  we  had  better 
say,  the  word  of  God  in  the  new  covenant — has  certainly 
had  a  history.  Its  history,  however,  is  far  different  from  that 
which  Baumgartea-Grusius  and  most  men  along  with  him 
are  accustomed  to  present  or  assume.  The  ruling  view 
among  these  men  is  this :  Each  apostle  or  New  Testament 
writer  has  at  heart  had  his  special  system,  separate  from, 
and  often,  in  essential  or  subordinate  parts,  opposed  to  that 
of  every  other.  They  emphasize  the  views  of  the  person  and 
work  of  Christ,  and  declare  that  these  views  developed  and 
raised  themselves  from  the  lowest  grade  of  Jewish  knowledge 
clear  up  to  the  freest  and  most  spiritual  conception  in 
Paulinism.  Little  by  little  the  separate  points  in  the  doc- 
trine concerning  Clnist  shaped  themselves  out.  At  the  end 
of  the  dermatic  movements  appeared  the  highest,  as  pre- 

1  BaomgarUn-CrDiins,  p.  xxxt.  *  Ibid. 
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existence,  likeness  of  essence  with  the  Father,  etc'.  It  is  but 
a  step  from  this  the  easiest  view  to  the  view  of  the  Tubingen 
school.  They  observe  that  the  writings  of  the  second  century 
appe&r  to  stand  on  a  lower  stage  of  dogmatical  knowledge 
than  our  Gospel,  and  hence  they  stretch  out  that  first  dogmatic 
movement  evdn  beyond  that  time.  The  common  view  makes 
the  same  fundamental  mistake  as  this  hypothesis,  in  supposing 
that  Christianity  is  essentially  speculation  concerning  Christ 
Wrong  as  this  is,  it  was  just  as  incorrect  to  bring  in  the 
idea  of  a  history  of  doctrine  into  the  scriptures.  Suppose 
that  Christianity  is  really  a  present,  essential  union  with 
Christ,  and  that  the  teaching  of  the  scriptures  is  nothing 
but  a  doctrinal  statement  and  explanation  of  that ;  then, 
there  can  be  no  development  of  the  doctrine  within  the 
latter,  except  in  so  far  as  the  former  contains  a  historical 
progress.  In  the  apostolic  church  new  conceptions  arose 
only  in  union  with  the  scriptures.  The  historical  conclusions 
at  the  different  periods  can,  from  this  point  of  view,  be  told 
separately  and  progressively.  But  that  is  only  continual  state- 
ment of  present  knowledge,  and  a  certain  individual  concep- 
tion and  turn  of  the  same.  It  is  not  setting  up  new  doctrines. 
Just  after  the  day  of  Pentecost  the  apostolic  church  did 
not  need  new  doctrines  concerning  the  person  of  Christ. 
With  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  tlie  history  of  Jesus  Christ 
came  to  a  preliminary  conclusion.  Tlie  apostolic  preachers 
of  Christ,  by  mouth  and  pen,  only  stated  and  explained,  in 
manifold  changes  and  applications,  the  then  present  matters 
of  fact.  There  was  a  history  of  the  doctrine  concerning 
Christ  before  this,  because  there  was  a  history  of  Christ 
himself  and  of  his  self-witness.  The  knowledge  of  Christ  was 
a  very  different  thing  after  his  resurrection  from  what  it  was 
when  he  first  spoke  openly  of  his  death  and  resurrection. 
It  was  a  very  diSerent  tiling  when  he  began  these  prophecies 
from  what  it  was  when  he  stood  at  the  beginning  of  his  active 
ministry.  It  was  a  far  different  thing,  too,  when,  at  the 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost,  the  apostles  learned 
that  Jesus  had  become  the  Lord,  and  had  brot^ht  to  a  pre- 
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Hminar;  conclusion  all  the  Old  Testament  prophecies  con- 
cerning  him,  from  what  it  was  while  he  tarried  forty  days 
npoD  the  earth.  At  Pentecost  th^y  came  to  a  full  under- 
Gtaodiug  of  Christ.  They  understood  the  wT>rd  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  word  of  the  self-witnessing  Christ.  Both 
of  these  joined  in  his  history,  and  therefore  their  knowledge 
of  his  person  lacked  nothing  (compare  John  ii.  22,  and  other 
passages).  There  was  neither  chance  nor  room  given  for 
the  rising  of  a  new  doctrine  or  a  new  theology  concerning 
Christ.  There  could  be  nothing  but  a  manifold  witnessing  to 
one  and  the  same  known  fact  of  Christ.  Finally,  when  we 
see  that  the  doctrine  is  only  the  interpretation  of  the  history, 
we  are  not  at  all  in  a  position  to  think  or  to  say  that  some 
other  then  existing  doctrine,  as  perhaps  the  doctiine  of  a 
Lc^ios,  was  brought  forward  with  the  person  of  Christ,  and 
bound  up  with  the  doctrine  concerning  it.  But  another 
thing  had  a  history  then,  namely,  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ 
This  had  a  progress.  The  church  started  in  Israel.  Then 
the  gospel  passed  over  to  tlie  heathen,  and,  consequently, 
purely  Gentile  Christian  churches  appeared.  Tlie  church 
oat  of  the  two  parts  grew  up  as  one.  Israel  lost  its  hold 
more  and  more,  and  the  church  had  to  draw  back  especially 
to  Gentile  Christian  grounds.  The  perversity  of  Israel  and 
the  erring  spirit  of  heathendom  wished  to  seize  a  place  in 
the  church,  and  had  to  be  cut  off.  The  Jewish  common- 
vealth  fell,  and  the  former  separation  of  Jewish  and  Gentile 
Christians  in  the  church  lost  its  importance.  Now,  in  view 
of  all  this  progress,  and  in  so  far,  also,  as  the  apostolic 
church  bad  a  history,  the  apostles  gained  new  perceptions. 
If  they  wish  to  speak  of  such  things  with  Paul,  they  can 
only  do  it  in  so  far  as  these  things  with  their  divinely-ordered 
hbtorical  office  within  the  church  stand  in  essential  union. 
How,  then,  can  it  be  said  that  John  has  brought  out  and 
laid  down  in  his  book  some  peculiar  speculation  on  theology? 
The  history  of  the  word  of  God  in  the  New  Testament  takes 
altogether  a  different  shape  for  us.  We  find  neither  room 
nor  right  here  to  speak  of  a  history  of  doctrine.    Both  are 
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found  in  the  church  only  after  the  apostles'  time.  To  carry 
back  this  notion  to  the  time  of  the  founding  would  be  laying 
aside  the  essential  distinction  of  the  two  periods.  As  little 
can  we  agree  with  Baumgarten-CrusiuB's  conception.  We 
cannot  even  agree  with  Liicke,  when  he  explains  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Gospel  of  John  and  the  synoptical 
Gospels  by  the  progress  of  ir^«  to  Tiwo-ts.  The  less  dan- 
gerous this  view  appears,  the  more  undecided  it  is.  And 
the  more  decided  it  becomes,  the  more  it  leads  us  out  of  the 
pure  doctrinal  movements  of  the  apostolic  spirit  within  the 
church  to  the  region  of  the  false  knowledge  of  the  day.  It 
would  present  John  merely  as  giving  a  form  to  tlie  contents 
of  that  knowledge.'  Now,  it  is  liard  to  cooceire  how  an 
apostle  could  have  accommodated^  himself  to  the  gnosis 
which  was  upturning  the  very  foundations.  How  John, 
especially,  to  whom  Liicke  attributes  the  Gospel,  and  who 
is  described  to  us  in  tradition  as  certainly  not  the  most 
friendly  in  his  relations  to  Cerinthus,  could  do  this,  is  to 
me  utterly  inconceivable.  This  whole  hypothesis  falls  to 
the  ground  when  we  observe  that  no  special  doctrine  of  a 
Ix)gos  is  given  in  the  Gospel,  and  that  it  tends  not  to  yvSxj-i^, 
but  to  7r/(TTt9.  The  fact  that  •jrurrev€ip  is  used  for  ytvaxTKeiv," 
as  in  other  places  for  cucoveiv,  aKovKovdeiv,  etc.,  is  not  a  proof 
for,  but  against,  tliis  theory.  The  last  word  of  Christ  (xi. 
29),  like  the  last  word  of  the  evangelist  (zx.  31),  speaks  not 
of  jivateTKeiv,  but  of  trurreveiv.  According  to  that,  not  the 
former,  but  the  latter  is  the  aim  of  the  Gospel.  And,  if  we 
compare  tlie  conclusion  with  the  separate  parts,  we  find 
throughout  that  iriW*?  in  opposition  to  Jewish  unbelief,  and 
not  TvSfft?  in  its  relation  to  belief,^  is  the  essential  and 
designed  substance  of  the  Gospel.  If  all  comes  to  iritrrK, 
we  need  not  stop  to  prove  that  it  has  the  same  meaning  in 
the  Gospel  of  John  as  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  Closer  ob- 
servation could  easily  show  that  its  idea  is  the  same.    Notice 

1  LBcke,  Vol.  i.  p.  315,  *  Ibid.  p.  214.  ■  lUd. 

*  Comparo  Liicke,  p.  S15:  "  Tbnt  John  leads  the  Cbr!»tian  gnotii  back  to  it* 
true  groand  and  purport  in  living  belief." 
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just  one  fact.  It  is  opposed  to  sight  (xx.  29 ;  compare  Heb. 
li.).  Its  object  throughout  is  tiie  essential  purport  and 
meaning  of  Christ  and  of  bis  life.  Its  effect  is  tromfpia  in  its 
fullest  extent,  as  well  as  a  salvation  from  the  wrath  of  Gk>d 
(iii.  15  sq.  36).i 

We  have  the  gospel  proclamation  of  Christ  before  us  in  a 
fourfold  form.  The  different  books  do  not  offer  different 
doctrines.  They  teach  historically  and  preach  for  instruction 
one  and  the  same  Christ;  only  each  has  his  ovn  method. 
These  various  methods  of  preaching  and  teaching  Christ 
are  founded  not  in  different  conceptions,  in  prc^ressive 
kDowIedge,  and  the  like.  They  are  determined  by  the  form 
of  the  scope  and  of  the  historical  stage  within  which  and  in 
relation  to  which  Christ  is  made  known.  For  tlie  first  church, 
of  Christ,  within  the  bounds  of  Israel,  tlie  method  of  the 
first  Gospel  was  the  right  form  for  preaching  Christ  Hence 
Uattbew  used  a  definite  material  exactly  fitted  for  this 
design.  The  next  two  Gospels  show  us  what  shape  the 
same  material  takes  when  it  is  made  known  to  Gentile 
Christian  churches.  These  Gospeb  confine  themselves  to 
the  same  material,  because  they  are  neither  apostolical,  nor 
yet  original,  but  of  a  secondary  origin.  Tlien  something 
else  came  to  be  needed.  The  commonwealth  of  Israel  fell 
to  rum,  and  the  distinction  between  the  Gentile  and  Jewish 
Christians  within  tlie  Christian  church  lost  its  earlier  meaning, 
Eo  that  it  was  no  longer  to  be  considered  in  the  evangelical 
teaching  concerning  Christ.  At  this  time,  in  opposition  to 
the  general  enmity  against  belief  in  Christ,  they  needed  the 
general  proof  of  the  necessity,  possibility,  and  nature  of 
belief.  And  against  the  reviling  of  Christ  they  needed  the 
most  general  declaration  of  him.  The  fourth  Gospel  supplies 
this  want.  It  presents  the  person  and  life  of  Glirist  in  its 
most  essential  and  most  compreliensive  significance  for  a 
church  which  by  this  time  was  simply  the  church  of  Ctu-ist 
united  in  one.     As  the  separate  divisions  of  the  church  were 

'  Compue,  too,  what  BtUckoer,  ut  lupra,  nja  of  tba  "  prarailiiig  pnotical 
fnimtt  ud  Bim"  of  the  fbnnh  Ootpel. 
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no  longer  of  any  importance  as  divisions,  instead  of  pre- 
senting separate  sides  of  the  appearance  of  Christ  in  evao- 
gelical  writings,  they^  had  but  to  tell  plainly  the  whole  of  it. 
If  any  one  chooses  to  call  this  a  supplementing  of  the  synop- 
tists,  seeing  that,  although  not  done  out  of  respect  to  them, 
yet  that  it  was  not  done  without  respect  to  them,  we  hare 
no  objections.  It  is  unnecessary  to  show  how  hard  it  is  to 
distinguish  this  from  the  common  opinion,  which  speaks  of 
John's  Gospel  as  an  addition  to  or  a  development  of  the 
apostolic  theology. 

We  have  remarked  that  there  was  need  of  an  evangelical 
proclamation  of  Christ  in  opposition  to  a  certain  form  or  to 
certain  appearances  of  the  period.  This  leads  directly  to 
the  next  view  of  the  polemical  or  apologetical  purpose  of 
our  Qospel. 

2.  The  Polemicdl  or  AjxdogeHccd  Purpose. 
There  is  scarcely  a  heresy  that  the  ancients^ did  not  think 
our  Gospel  was  directed  against.  Irenaeus  names  Oennthus 
and  the  Nicolaitans;  Jerome  adds  the  Ebionites ;  Epiphanius 
continues  xai  oXXo?  troXKin  aipiaevt  *,  Yictorinus  Petavi- 
onensis,  however,  strays  off  to  Valentinus.  The  same  paths 
have  been  used  ever  since  in  searching  for  an  answer  to  the 
question  about  the  purpose  of  the  Gospel  and  the  explanation 
of  its  peculiarity.  Hugo  Grotius  thinks  that  the  Gnostics, 
the  Judaizers,  and  the  disciples  of  John  are  the  ones  aimed 
at  by  the  evangelist.  The  Gnostics  reckoned  among  their 
Eons,  X070S,  5»»J.  tiovoyev^i,  and  <T(or^p,  the  Creator,  Christ, 
and  Jesus  separate  from  each  other.  Tlie  evangelist  proves 
that  all  these  mean  one  and  the  same  Jesus  Christ.  In  like 
manner,  he  was  against  Cerinthus  and  Ebion,  because  they 
Judaized  under  the  Christian  name.  And  he  also  strikes  at 
such  as  wished  to  be  called  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist, 
rattier  than  of  JesuB.^  Some,  as  Vitringa,  confine  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  Gnostics  to  the  prologue.     Others,  as  Hug,  think 

'  Compare  Grodng,  AnnoiadooeB  in  ETBOgelinln  nai  'luirrV'  Worka 
(London,  lfi79),  torn.  ii.  Vol.  i.  p.  47S. 
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(liat  this  contains  the  oontrorersj  against  Gerinthua  and  the 
disciples  of  John  the  Baptist.  They  have  made  a  great 
ado  about  the  latter,  since  the  last  century.  Tbej  believe 
thai  these  disciples  of  Jobu  are  the  Sabeans  that  have  been 
discovered.^  Chapter  i.  8,  however,  is  the  only  passage  in 
the  Gospel  that  gives  any  Bilpport  to  this  tlieoi'y  concerning 
the  disciples  of  the  Baptist.  Yet  such  a  view  even  of  this 
passage  is  wrong.  OlshanseD  misunderstands  it.  Striving 
i^^nst  an  ezaj^rated  view  of  the  Baptist,  he  makes  the 
importance  of  this  much  more  prominent.  The  meaning  is, 
that,  though  he  was  not  the  Light  himself,  yet  that  it  was 
his  charge  to  bring  about  belief  upon  the  Light.  Hence  the 
importance  of  his  testimony,  and  heoce  the  importance  of  a 
contempt  for  iL^  It  certainly  is  not  easy  to  see  why  this 
book  should  contain  a  controversy  against  the  disciples  of 
Johe.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  we  should  find  the 
opposite  in  it.  (Lutlier :  "  The  evangelist  praises  John  the 
Baptist,  and  says  they  could  not  do  without  his  office.")  In 
bet,  as  Baumgarten-Cnisins  ^  grants,  there  is  no  reference 
to  such  a  controversy  in  either  the  general  thought  or  com- 
pass. As  to  the  polemical  direction  against  the  Gnostics, 
lAmpe  has  already  reminded  us*  that  in  itself  it  would  be 
a  very  strange  thiog  to  make  a  historical  polemical  book  at 
the  same  time  with  an  evangelical  book,  aud  ^en  not  to 
show  a  trace  of  such  polemical  writing.  He  is  right,  though 
tus  demonstrations  are  not  valid  in  all  their  details.  Beyond 
dispute,  the  fourth  Qospel  does  not  bear  the  stamp  of  a 
polemical  writing.  These  writers  bring  this  notion  with 
them  to  the  study  of  the  Gospel.  They  would  never  reach 
it  by  simply  considering  the  book  itself.  They  have  tried  in 
all  sorts  of  ways  to  give  these  views  a  form  that  seems  to  fit. 
Schneckenburger  thinks  tliat  he  finds  a  negative  opposition 
to  the  Docetic  gnosis.*    He  says  that  the  evangelist  has  left 

*  '  Cmnpore  Lficke,  Vol.  i.  pp.  223-337. 

■  (>>mpai«  W.  F.  Besier,  Dm  Evangelium  St.  Johwmia  (Halle,  isa7),  p.  21. 

'  Ct  snprs,  p.  17. 

•Td.  i.p.  tSI. 

'Beilr.  mr  Einleit  VI.  (Stnttgart,  IS4a),  duEmg-JohaDDitiiDddie  ftmw- 
Oer,  pp.  60-«B. 
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out  everything  whicli  seemed  to  sanction  the  error  of  these 
Gnostics.  The  transfiguration,  the  agony  in  Gethsomane, 
and  the  cry  of  Jesus  on  the  cross :  "  My  God,  my  God,  why 
hast  thou  forsaken  me  ? "  are  wanting.  But  Luke  leaves  the 
last  out,  too,  and  Matthew  and  Mark  omit  tlie  strengthening 
of  Clirist  by  an  angel.  And  if  this  were  the  case,  why  did 
John  dare  to  mention  the  walking  on  the  sea  (vi,  16  sq.)  ? 
And  BO  for  other  points.  Liicke  has  already  said  enough  to 
disprove  that  hypothesis.^  If  the  anti-Docetic  aim  is  so  clear, 
how  does  Baur  come  to  find  plain  Docetism  in  it?  It  is 
arbitrary  to  try  to  prove  this  by  comparing  ok  h  Kpwn^ 
with  verses  15,  20,  and  25,  claiming  that  the  failure  to 
recognize  Jesus  indicates  some  change  in  his  appearance. 
Lay  aside  the  anti-Docetic  purpose,  and  Baur  could  hardly 
have  got  this  strange  idea  into  his  head.  At  all  events,  to 
assume  fear  of  Gnostic  misinterpretations  as  a  motive  for 
composition,  is  altogether  unworthy  of  a  New  Testament 
writer,  and,  moreover,  of  an  apostle.  If  the  interpretation 
of  the  book  does  not  compel  recourse  to  a  polemical  reference 
to  the  Gnostic  errors,  —  and  the  commentaries  of  De  Wette, 
Liicke,  and  Baumgarten  are  sufficient  vouchers  for  tliat, — 
and  if  there  is  no  need  of  the  supposition  of  this  purpose,  to 
explain  the  peculiarity  of  the  book,  then  there  is  no  room  at 
all  for  such  a  supposition. 

If  the  supposition  of  a  polemical  purpose  is  as  wrong  as 
that  of  supplementation,  it  will  not  mend  the  matter  to  join 
the  two  together,  as  Hug  *  and  Ebrard  do. 

We  read,  thus,  in  the  last :  "  The  aim  with  which  John 
wrote  his  Gospel  lay,  first,  in  an  external  and  internal  com- 
pletion of  the  apostolic  proclamation  of  Christ — to  recall 
the  events  passed  over  by  the  synoptists,  the  journeys  to  the 
feasts,  and  tlie  history  from  the  baptism  of  Jesus  to  liis  open 
appearance,  to  bring  to  liglit  those  words  and  features  of 
Jesus  in  which  the  speculative,  mystical  side  of  his  work  and 
character  reveals  itself;  and  secondly,  in  the  warring,  not 
only  against  Gnosticism  and  Ebionism,  but  also  against  the 

>  Vol.  i.  pp.  Sl»-233.  *  Vol.  ii.  pp.  166-171. 
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vaot  of  love  and  life." '  Again  :  "  The  polemical  aim  ii 
directed,  in  the  clearest  manner,"  '  cliiefly  against  Docetism, 
as  i.  4  shows.  And  again :  The  plan  of  John  was  "  to 
present  Jesus  in  so  far  as  the  glory  of  the  Father  appeared 
in  him,"  so  that  he  brings  to  perfection  "  the  idea  and  the 
conception  of  the  real,  eternal  So^a,  made  manifest  in  the 
bblorical  Jesus,"  and  the  "  &ffa  as  an  object  of  specula- 
tion." 3  Thus,  outside  of  the  condemnation  of  false  estimates 
of  John,*  £brard  has  combined  nearly  all  the  different 
opinions  which  have  been  suggested  for  the  design  of  the 
Gospel.  No  explanation  is  given,  nor  can  any  be  given,  to 
show  how  such  a  variety  of  purposes  should  form  such  a 
oaity  —  how  from  such  a  multiplicity  of  points  of  view  and 
urn  a  book  of  such  unity  as  our  Gospel  certainly  is  could 
have  arisen. 

Scbott^  has  replied  to  the  wliole  hypothesis  of  a  polemical 
purpose  that  there  is  nothing  polemical  in  the  whole  Gospel. 
Be  prefers  to  speak  of  an  apologetical  purpose.  SeyG^th' 
bad,  before  that,  named  our  Gospel  "  an  apol<^  for  the 
EuUime  words  of  Jesus." 

I  cannot  see  that  this  makes  much  difference.  It  comes 
to  pretty  much  the  same  tiling  that  we  had  to  reject  in  the 
polemical  purpose.  Thus  Schott  ^  yields  to  those  who  tliink 
that  the  evangelist  refers  at  one  time  to  the  disciples  of 
John,  who  did  not  sufficiently  recognize  the  Messianic  worth 
ofJesus(i.  7,  8,  15, 19-34;  ili.26sq.;  v.  33  sq. ;  x.41sq.); 
at  another  time  to  the  error  of  Cerinthus,  who  separated 
CLrist  from  Jesus  (i.  generally,  and  especially  1.  18) ;  and 
thcji,  again,  to  tlie  opinions  of  the  Docetae  (i.  44 ;  xix.  34 ; 
XX.  20,  27) ;  and,  lastly,  to  all  doubts  and  scruples  about 
the  worth  of  the  Saviour  and  the  truth  of  his  history  (ix. 
13  sq.  i  xi.,  especially  47  sq.),  and  about  his  death  and  his 

>  Ebrard,  p.  B31.  '  Ibi<l.  p.  142  aoie. 

*  IbiiL  p.  143.  *  Ibid.  p.  144. 
'Schott.  Isogt^,  p.  144. 

*  Ein  Bcurag  ear  Specitil  Cbarac^eriMik  der  Johaoneisfhen  ScbriRen  (Leipiig, 
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resurrection  (xix.  34  sq. ;  xy.  24  sq.).  Here,  as  before, 
arises  the  same  dividedness  of  the  thoughts  and  of  the  view 
of  the  evangelist,  which  is  irreconcilable  with  tlie  finished 
unity  and  internal  necessity  of  the  whole  composition.  In 
the  discussion  of  the  text  we  shall  see  that  the  passives 
to  wliich  Schott  appeals  do  not  support  his  view.  Credner'e 
attack'  upon  such  attempts  will  ever  stand  to  uphold  the 
right  view.  DeWette^  thinks  as  Schott  does.  He  gives 
the  Gospel  an  anti-Judaistic  and  an  anti-Gnostic  aim.  But 
is  the  strife  against  Jewish  particularism  essentially  stronger 
and  more  designed  in  John,  especially  when  we  think  of 
iv.  22,  than  it  is  in  the  synoptists  ?  Do  not  the  latter  teach 
the  rejection  of  Israel  and  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  ?  And 
with  regard  to  the  second  point,  its  purpose  to  combat  the 
errors  which  "  would  not  own  the  mutual  agreement  of  the 
old  and  new  revelation  "  cannot  be  so  very  clear,  for  Pishor 
mid  Schwoizer  have  found  exactly  the  opposite  purpose." 
Thus  this  is  in  llie  same  situation  as  the  above-mentioned 
contest  gainst  Docetism,  which  De  Wette  takes  up  too. 
The  idea  that  the  evangelist  throughout  wars  against  gnosis 
especially,  — that  he  sought  to  give  the  true  direction  to  the 
awakening  Christian  speculation  upon  the  relation  of  Christ 
to  God  —  leads  us  to  Liicke.  He  has  by  preference  given 
the  polemical  view  this  turn  and  form. 

Tliis  scholar  likewise  calls  our  Gospel  anti-Gnostic  and 
anti-Ebioiiistic  in  its  purpose'  But  if  the  evangelist  wished 
to  show  the  essence  and  the  fulness  of  Christ  by  tlie  most 
comprehensive  and  most  general  declaration  of  him,  how 
could  liis  book  liave  helped  standing  in  opposition  to  Ebt- 
onism  ?  It  certainly  could  not  well  do  otiierwise.  From 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  therefore,  it  is  in  contradiction 
to  tlie  Ebionistic  view.     The  contradiction  is  one  that  lies 

'  Vol.  J.  pp.  243,  2S1  eq. 

^  Kurzc  Erklarung  dc9  ETongeUuina  und  der  Briefs  Johannia.  Von  Dr.W.  M 
I^  DcWcttc  (3d  od.  Leipiig,  1846},  p.  2. 

"  Compare  also  Briickner'BcoDCeBiingofDeWctte'sTiew  (4th  ed.  of  DeWeite), 
p.  17. 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  217. 
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necesearily  in  the  thing  itself.  It  did  not  need  to  be  Bpeciallf 
umed  at  Ebionism,  nor  do  separate  pasBageB  show  such  an 
aim.  The  opposition  is  common  to  the  whole  book.  Ac- 
cording to  Liicfce,  liowever,  the  anti-Gnostic  relation  is  the 
prevailing  one.  But  if  we  ask  for  the  place  at  which  it 
appears,  he  does  not  name  the  whole  Gospel,  as  before,  ^ut 
only  tlie  prologue.  In  the  rest  of  the  Gospel  the  purpose 
does  not  rule,  except  in  so  far  as  the  doctrine  of  a  Logos 
orennasters  the  historical  recital.^  Now,  of  course,  as  this 
is  peculiar  to  the  autlior,  he  cannot  present  it  in  tlie  dis- 
courses of  Jesus.  Moreover,  as  far  as  the  Gospel  is  historical, 
there  is  no  doctrine  of  a  Logos  in  it,  and  so  far,  too,  it 
is  not  anti-Gnostic.  As  the  whole  anti-Gnostic  purpose  is 
thus  reduced  to  the  doctrine  of  a  Logos  and  to  the  prologue, 
bow  can  this  be  called  the  prevailing  purpose  ?  See  how 
this  supposed  relation  of  the  Gospel  escapes  us  when  we  try 
to  grasp  it  Look  at  the  prologue,  too.  The  ideas  ^ta^,  ^uf, 
awria  are  not  a  whit  more  anti-Gnostic  here  than  in  other 
parts  of  tlie  Gospel.  Movoyev^i,  as  well,  is  used,  not  to 
oppose  a  Gnostic  Eon  of  like  name,  but  upon  the  ground  of  a 
later-given  self-declaration  of  Jesus,  and  includes  nothing 
more  than  that  did.  All  these  ideas  rest  altogether  upon 
tiie  words  of  Jesus  himself,  and  are  all  drawn  from  his  own 
proclamation  of  the  same.  We  should  not  dare  to  say  of 
Jesas's  evidence  concerning  himself  that  it  "  refers  to  the 
speculative  opposition  of  light  and  darkness,  life  and  death, 
and  the  like,"  and  we  must  not  dare  to  say  that  of  the  evan- 
gelist, and  on  that  account  to  speak  of  a  "  speculative  ten- 
dency, and  therefore  of  a  philosophical  cultivation  of  mind," 
in  him.*  Still  less  do  Jesus  and  the  evangelist  refer  to  the 
"contrasts  of  eternity  and  time,  God  and  creature,  heaven 
and  hell,"  in  a  "  speculative  "  sense."  Whether  the  latter 
or  the  former  contrasts  are  spoken  of,  the  discourse  is  meant 
to  be  saving,  and  at  the  same  time  ethical  and  practical. 
Indeed,  this  is  a  rich  conception.  Where  everything  aims 
&t  the  practical  religious  relation  between  God  and  man,  it 
>  ToL  L  p.  117.  *  Againit  Ebraid,  pp.  BSa  and  834.  *  Ibid. 
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certainly  is  not  advisable  to  suppose  that  thia  was  meant 
speculatively,  and  tliea  to  talk  of  a  Gpeculative  purpose,  and 
moreover  of  a  pliilosophical  cultivation  of  miud.  After  all, 
we  are  here  led  back  to  tbe  single  word  \oyiK,  aud  to  this 
solitary  idea.  I  call  it  solitary,  because  there  is  no  unfolding 
of  ite  contents  which  would  be  different  from  the  doctriaal 
contents  not  only  of  the  Gospel,  but  also  of  the  prologua, 
which  were  then  present  and  complete,  entirely  apart  from 
tbe  Qospel.  We  stand,  again,  at  a  point  where  we  are  com- 
pelled to  ask  how  it  is  conceivable  that  tbe  author  should 
lisve  brought  over  a-  word  and  an  idea  from  an  unchristian 
view  and  from  its  sphere  of  thought,  and  used  it  in  a  modified 
sense,  without  somewhere  stating  this  sense.  On  this  ac- 
count, too,  we  can  find  no  authority  for  the  position '  that 
tlie  evangelist  intended  to  overpower  the  false  Gnostic  specu- 
lation by  opposing  to  it  that  Christian  gnosis  and  speculation 
which  externally  was  like  it  Should  we  say,  with  Thiersch,' 
that  this  Gospel  is  meant  to  raise  the  Nazarite  view  of  Christ 
to  true  and  full  knowledge  ?  But  it  is  altogether  unlikely 
that  it  was  written  "with  Israelitish  Christians  in  view." 
The  sphere  in  which  it  rose,  and  for  which  it  was  first  of  all 
meant,  was  almost  exclusively  Gentile  Christian.  If,  indeed, 
the  iuuTBopa  in  1  Pet.  i.  1  necessarily  marks  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, then  this  position  might  be  untenable.  But  it  has 
already  been  said,  by  others,  that  i.  14,  ii.  9  (compare  Acts 
xxvi.  18),  iii.  6,  and  iv.  3  'of  necessity  point  to  Gentile 
Ohristians.3  Acts  viii.  4 ;  xi.  19  show  and  teach  that 
huunropa  could  be  said  of  Oentile  Christians.  The  New 
Testament  church  had  to  scatter  itself  outside  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  Christians  also  are  Sta<rrrap^ww,  hence  they  live  in 
huunropd.  Nor  can  we  think  it  a  matter  of  indifibrence  that 
1  Pet.  i.  1  wants  tbe  article  which  James  i.  1  has.  Besides, 
the  word  is  ratlier  a  mark  of  a  condition  than  a  firmly-fixed 
boundary  of  a  society.    In  this  expression,  Peter  sets  the 

■  HJBtOTiBch'EritiBche  EinleittiDg  in  da*  Neae  TeBtament.    Von  H.  Q.  F. 
Qvericke  (Leipile;,  1843),  pp.  389-295. 
»  Kritil^  p.  864.  '  Comp«m  Skdger. 
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Cbristians  who  are  vithout  in  the  world  in  contrast  with  the 
earthlf  centre  of  the  church,  Jerusalem  below,  just  as  in 
mtpetriS^HoK  he  contrasts  them  with  their  heavenly  home, 
the  Jerusalem  above.  What  we  alreadj  kuow,  however, 
from  Paul's  epistles,  makes  it  clear  that  these  churches  in 
Afia  Minor  were  made  up  chiefly  of  Gentile  Ohristiaus. 
The  Jewish  Christian  element  had  wholly  hlended  iteelf  with 
(be  preponderating  mass,  and  the  distinction  between  Qentile 
Christians  aod  Jewisli  GhristianB  had  here  lost  all  importance. 
Judaism  here  took  only  a  hostile  position,  and  tliat  outside 
of  the  church.  We  neither  can  say,  with  Lange,^  that  the 
Gospel  was  written  to  testify  against  the  Jewish  Ohristianity 
of  the  time,  nor  can  we  f^ree  with  like  assertions  by  Thiersch. 
The  book  itself  gives  us  an  utterly  different  impression. 
The  Jews  and  Judaism  appear  in  it  as  the  most  outspoken 
opponents  of  Jesus.  The  Ooapel  is  directed  not  against 
moomplete  belief,'but  against  unbelief.  We  shall  not  dare 
to  say,  with  ThierBch,^'  that  the  first  three  evangelists  — 
especially  Matthew — represent  a  lower  stage  of  knowledge, 
and  that  John  represents  the  true  and  full  knowledge.  We 
have  found  the  same  things  in  both.  They  only  make 
use  in  different  ways  of  the  same  facts  and  knowledge.  If, 
however,  the  Gospel  opposes  not  a  lower  belief,  but  unbe- 
lief and  Judaism  as  the  representative  of  it,  then  it  is  as 
incorrect  for  Ebrard^  to  talk  of  "  opposition  to  Ebionistn 
within  the  church,"  as  for  othera  to  talk  ^of  opposition  to 
Onosticism  within  the  church.*  Both  Ebrard  and  Tliiersch' 
aDow  that  it  is  aimed  at  the  Gnosticism  of  Gerinthus, 
which  was  certainly  outside  of  the  church.  For  the  rest, 
Thiersch,  as  I  see,  in  his  last  hook,^  has  so  modified  his  view 
of  the  design  of  the  Gospel  of  John  that  I  agree  with  him 
with  pleasure. 
Suppose  that  we  reject  all  these  purposes.    It  does  not 

'  BdlT.  mr  Uleeien  Kircbengesch.  I.  Die  Eblooiten  and  Nicotaiten  (Leipag, 
lai8),l>.124iq. 

'p.  let.  'p.  &31,  *IMd.  'p-  2G2. 

'  The  Church  in  the  Apoatolic  Age.  Bj  H.  W.  J.  Thienoh.  Tiaiulated  bj 
T.  Cirijle  {London,  18B2),  pp.  M7-24a. 
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follow  that  ve  must  put  this  book  oat  of  all  sympathy  with 
its  age,  as  Beuss  does,  and  think  tliat  it  is  only  the  exposition 
of  a  speculative  idea.  Credner'  had  confidently  throwa 
aside  the  <*  supposed  subordinate  aim,  which,  in  fact,  they 
had  to  treat  as  the  chief  aim,"  and  said  that  they  slionld 
take  from  the  book  itself  and  prove  in  it  the  unity  of  the 
recital  conditioned  on  the  aim.  Reuss  ^  agrees  with  him  so 
closely  that,  like  Baumgarten-Crusius,^  he  refers  exclusively 
to  XX.  31.  Liicke  asks  how  the  peculiarity  of  the  book  is 
explained  by  this  purpose,  since  it  is  common  to  all  the 
evangelists  ?  He  tries  to  answer  by  saying  that  the  fourth 
is  distinguished  from  the  others  by  being  a  dogmatic  or 
speculative  Gospel.  Baumgarten-Crusius  is  certainly  right 
in  declaring  against  this.  After  all  that  we  have  presented 
above,  there  is  no  need  of  further  proof  that  we  cannot  agree 
with  the  view  that  this  book  contains  ideas  which  were  be- 
gotten  by  speculation,  and  then  joined  in  form  to  the  dis- 
courses of  Jesus,  or  much  more  were  souglit  out  and  proved 
in  them.*  In  the  first  place,  as  we  have  learned,  the  Gospel 
is  too  strictly  historical  for  UuSl  As  to  other  things,  the 
evangelist's  knowledge  has  not  that  independence  and  indi- 
vidual originality  which  it  must  have  had  according  to 
Beiiss's  opinion.  It  rests,  to  a  great  degree,  on  the  fit  self- 
communication  of  Jesus,  as  Reuss  is  inclined  to  allow  from 
the  new  life  of  the  evangelist.^  Finally,  however,  we  are 
not  able  to  think  of  the  evangelist  as  so  much  out  of  all 
relation  to  the  state  of  the  times  and  tlie  essential  need  of  the 
church  when  he  wrote  his  Gospel  about  Jesus,  that  we  can 
understand  the  supposition  of  a  tiieological  treatise  of  such  a 
kind.  Writing  and  publishing  such  a  treatise  would  bear  in 
a  high  degree  the  stamp  of  arbitrariness.  The  evangelist 
was  ton  little  a  mere  Gliristian  philosopher  and  speculative 
theologian,  and  too  much  a  preacher  of  the  word,  whose  duty 
it  w:is  to  witness  of  Christ.     He  could  not  write  such  a  book. 

H  tun.    Vol.  i.  p.  2438q. 

"Iiic   (ii'schichic   dcr   heiligcn   Schriflen  ncaen   Tesiamentt  eniroTfen  von 
Edwiird  Reuss  ( Uraun«chwviK,  IS53):  «  232,  p.  Sll. 

■  r   "H  '  Iteusa,  i  2U.  p.  203,  204.  •  Hud.  f  91«,  p.  SOS. 
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To  get  rid  of  this  UDcertainty,  the  Bchool  of  Baur  tried  to 
briog  back  the  point  of  the  ideal  purpose  into  more  living 
contact  with  temporal  relations. 

3.  The  View  of  ike  School  of  Baur. 
Baur  combines  the  hypotheses  of  Strauss  and  Br.  Bauer. 
He  supposes  that  the  Gospels  were  built  up  both  out  of 
&bulous  tradition,  and  at  the  same  time  out  of  tlie  Cliristian 
consciousness.  Thus  he  lajs  down  for  the  fourth  Gospel  a 
traditional  basis,  but  one  whicii  is  in  many  ways  modified  by 
the  mliug  idea,  and  is  joined  to  discovered  facts.  The  external 
historical  connection  is  in  his  eyes  simply  the  reflection  of 
the  idea.  This  idea,  he  thinks,  could  not  have  been  drawn 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  appearance  of  Christ  himself. 
In  the  first  place,  it  was  brought  into  union  with  tlio  history 
of  Jesus.  .Hence  it  must  have  been  essentially  modified 
throughout.  This  peiiiio  principii  he  has  not  found  it  easy 
to  make  good.  The  idea  is  naturally  that  of  tiic  Logos 
which  was  found  in  the  whole  period.  The  writer  of  the 
fourtli  Gospel  took  it  up  with  keen  insight  and  great  skill, 
developed  it  fully,  and  settled  it.  The  Gospel  is  nothing  but 
the  self-development  of  this  idea,  and  the  objective  history 
is  a  mere  dialectic  process,  Tliis  agrees  with  his  view  of 
the  early  church.  To  him  tlie  early  church  presents  different 
parties  or  schools  striving  with  one  another  about  ail  sorts  of 
ideas.  At  last  they  determined  to  establish  a  reconciliation 
of  the  various  views,  and  so  out  of  the  schools  of  tlie  early 
Christians  to  make  the  Catholic  church.  Reuss  made  tlie  idea 
live  iu  solitude.  This  view  removes  it  from  solitude  to  the 
movements  of  time,  and  gives  it  manifold  temporal  relations. 
But  then  we  are  referred  at  once  to  the  second  century.  So 
much  is  settled.^  Tlie  essence  of  this  book  rests  in  tlie  com- 
pletion of  doctrine.  Now,  the  invariable  law  of  development 
is  that  intellectual  movements  progress  from  incomplete  to 
complete.     Manifold  kindred  appearances  of  the  second  cen- 

■  Compare  Das  Evangelium  nnd  die  Briefs  Jobaoaig  nach  ihrem  Lehrbegtiff 
du^Mlellt  Ton  Dr.  A.  Hilgeoreld  (Halle  1S49),  p.  it. 
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tury  Btand  on  a  lower  stage  than  the  fourth  Giospel.  There- 
fore the  Gospel  must  come  after  those.  They  might,  on  this 
principle,  have  put  it  too  early ;  though,  in  fact,  they  thrust 
it  away  as  far  as  possible.  There  must,  however,  be  some 
limit,  beyond  wliich  opposing  facts  become  too  numerous 
and  too  undeniable.  This  limit  lies  somewhere  about  the 
year  170,  or,  according  to  Hilgenfeld,  150.  Schwegler  was 
the  first  to  publish  this  discovery  in  regard  to  our  Gospel.' 
Hontauism  and  the  fourth  Gospel  agree  in  relation  to  the 
clear  dogmatic  separation  of  \6ytK  and  irv^fia?  which  before 
that  were  always  used  interchangeably  by  the  Fathers.  The 
question  arises,  Which  of  the  two  is  the  later?  If  Montanism 
nowhere  refers  to  the  Gospel*  of  John,  as  it  might  have  been 
expected  to,  tlie  open  controversy  against  the  Asia  Minor 
pasEover  carries  it  still  later.*  It  could  not  have  been  written 
until  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century.*  At  that  point, 
however,  the  Jewish  Christianity  and  the  Gentile  Christianity 
would  be  represented  by  Hontahism  and  Gnosticism.  The 
fourth  Gospel,  therefore,  holds  an  ofiensive,  as  much  as  an 
accommodating  ^  position  towards  botJi  the  movements  of  the 
period.  The  former  it  opposes  by  its  doctrine  about  the 
Trinity  ;  the  latter  by  its  gnosis.'  And  as  against  gnosis,  it 
'  is  hostile  also  to  Ebiooism.^  The  same  attempts  to  explain 
the  peculiarity  of  tlie  Gospel  which  we  had  to  reject  above 
come  back  here.  The  difierence  is  that  the  second  century 
is  put  in  the  place  of  the  first.  That  makes  the  matter  only 
80  much  the  worse.  Against  all  this  comes  tlie  fact  which 
Thiersch  has  so  forcibly  called  attention  to.'  The  gnostic 
system  of  the  second  century  was  mucli  more  developed, 
and  the  strife  against  it  was  much  more  special,  than  they 
were  in  the  end  of  the  century  of  the  apostles,  and  than  they 
^pear  to  be  in  the  Gospel  of' John.     How  should  two 

'  Compare  Monianismns  and  chr.  Kircbe  dcs  2.  Jabib.    Bj  Dr.  F.  C.  A. 
BcbiT^ler  (TubiDgCD,  1841),  pp.  183-21S. 
'  Lehre  Ton  der  Draicinigkeit  GotlCB,  L  1.  2  (Tflbingen,  1B41),  Vol.  i.  p.  184 
*  Schwegler,  p.  189.  *  Ibid.  pp.  195-198.  *  Ibid.  pp.  200,  203  eq. 

■Ibid.  pp.  2(Mhi.  'Ibid.  p.  Sllsq.  '  Ibid.  p.  205-210. 

»  Kritik,  p.  241  sq.  281  iq. 
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passing  remarics  (ziiL  1,  29;  xviii.  28),  whose  interpretation, 
moreover,  is  by  no  meaos  settled,  be  able  to,  or  intend  to 
decide  the  passover  controversj?  Such  a  decision  would  have 
been  mncb  more  clear  and  much  more  emphatic.  Dietlein, 
in  his  book  upon  the  early  Christianity,  has  sufficiently  refuted 
tiie  idea  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  this.  It  is  tliat  Chris- 
tianity is  a  doctrine,  an  idfea,  a  new  philosophy  of  the  divine 
bnmanity  whose  consciouBiiess  came  forth  first  in  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  and  the  idea  of  which  then,  like  all  truths,  came 
into  validity  only  after  a  struggle  of  one-sided  views. 

Baur's  view  does  not  differ  much  from  this.  He  shows 
that  the  essential  contents  consist  in  the  movements  of  the 
Enpposed  relations  of  the  Logos  to  the  world.  The  former 
put  on  the  things  allied  to  the  latter,  and  put  away  the 
things  contradictory  to  it.  Belief  is  presented  as  the  syn- 
thesis of  the  two.  The  question  is  asked  how  this  Gospel  by 
the*  great  unknown  obtained  so  speedy  an  entrance  and 
such  a  great,  positive  importance  in  the  church.  He  replies 
that,  though  it  holds  itself  above  all  strife,  yet  that  it  touches 
all  the  disputed  questions  and  interests  of  the  time.  Now, 
we  shall  not  recall  how  Hug  and  Thiersch  have  directed 
attention  to  the  use  of  the  Gospel  by  the  lieretics  of  the 
middle  of  the  second  centuiy,  and  that  tliis  necessitates  the 
already  generally  recc^ized  validity  of  the  book.  Nor  shall 
we  repeat  the  often-made  reference  to  the  infinite  difference 
between  this  book  and  all  the  productions  of  tlie  second 
century.  How  could  a  work  of  such  original  intellectual 
greatness  as  our  Gospel  have  arisen  in  an  age  of  such  litera- 
ture as  that  of  the  second  century  is  ?  Or  how  could  tlie 
author  of  such  a  book  have  remained  unknown,  while  we 
seem  to  know  pretty  much  all  the  authors  of  so  many  stupid, 
dull  books  of  this  period  ?  Nor  can  we  delay  to  show  that 
he  who  wishes  to  oppose,  as  has  been  done,  to  tliese  two 
Fmpositions  the  example  of  the  Clementine  Epistle,  which  is 
M  often  insipid,  betrays  a  complete  unfitness  to  judge  of 
intellectual  productions,  as  well  as  ignorance  of  the  fact  that 
that  was  and   still   is  an  isolated   book,  while  tlie   fourth 

Vol.  XXX.  No.  I  IT.  4 
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Gospel  became  at  once  tlio  property  of  the  whole  Christian 
church. 

We  let  all  this  pass.  The  question  of  criticism  is  not  be- 
fore us  now.  We  may  refer  to  the  circumstance  that  Baur 
presents  the  fourth  Gospel  as  free  from  the  color  of  party- 
position,  entering  into  no  mooted  questions,  but  only  grazing 
their  borders.  Such  a  book  is  not  suited  to  decide  an  active 
strife,  or  to  end  a  great  period  of  rehemeut  intellectual 
battles.  In  the  best  case,  it  would  he  ignored  by  the  dif- 
ferent parties,  and  only  become  important  at  a  later  time, 
after  the  war  was  at  an  end.  On  tlie  contrary,  we  see  that 
our  Gospel  is  in  possession  of  the  greatest  validity  and  im- 
portance by  tlie  middle  of  the  second  century.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  Baur  finds  an  opponent  partly  in  himself, 
and  partly  in  his  scholar,  Hilgciifeld.  Baur  names  gnosis, 
the  idea  of  the  Logos,  Montanism,  and  the  passovcr  contro- 
versy as  the  appearances  of  the  period  to  which  the  Gospel 
pays  conscious  and  designed  respect.  He  tries  to  cxpl^n 
the  character  and  significance,  as  well  as  the  unity,  of  the 
fourth  Gospel  out  of  a  regard  to  these  and  a  purpose  to 
decide  such  disputed  questions.  Here  ho  falls,  in  a  moment, 
into  the  very  mistake  for  which  he  blames  Lucke  so  sharply. 
He  explains  tlie  Gospel  not  out  of  itself  and  its  fundamental 
idea,  but  out  of  the  external  circumstances  of  the  period. 
And  thus  he  destroys  again,  in  part,  the  good  lie  had  done 
by  his  energetic  attempt  to  explain  the  whole  book  and  its 
unity  out  of  the  fundamental  thoughts.  Hilgenfeld  opposes 
him,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  with  perfect  right ;  because  4ie  too 
is  not  once  satisfied  witli  the  idea,  but  refers  also  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  time,  so  that  only  one  half  of  the 
task  is  occupied  with  the  explanation  of  the  Gospel  out  of 
itself.'  We  must  seek  from  the  histories  of  doctrine  wliat 
was  the  period  and  wliat  was  the  form  of  the  dogmatic  cou- 
sciousness  which  correspond  to  this  hook.  Now,  Hilgenfeld 
thinks  he  has  found  these  historical-doctrinal  positions  by  a 
comparison  with  the  Valentinian  gnosis.  The  likeness  of 
'  Hilgenfeld,  pp.  17-19. 
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the  two,  especially  Iq  the  prologue,  is  evident.  Tttere  were, 
namely,  three  periods  of  gliosis :  ^  First,  the  Jewish  ;  theu, 
Uiat  free  from  the  Jewish  form,  though  still  recognizing 
Judaism  and  Jewish  Christianity ;  and,  at  the  last,  that 
wtiich  was  hostile  to  both  Judaism  and  Jewish  Christianity. 
The  Gospel  of  John  stands  between  the  second  and  third 
periods,'  between  Valentinus's  and  Marcions's  doctrine.^  The 
fact  that  it  makes  the  transition  from  the  former  to  the 
latter  appears  especially  in  one  point.  Like  Uarcion,  it 
unites  the  multitude  of  Valentinus's  Eons  into  one.  That 
has  its  foundation  in  the  practical  purpose.  It  puts  practical 
piely  above  speculation.*  It  was  ht  that  this  practical  char- 
acter should  lift  up  the  Logos  from  the  subordinate  position 
which  was  assigned  to  it  in  Gnosticism,  to  give  it  the  high 
place  of  the  Only-begotten,  and  to  gather  in  it  the  whole 
vorld  of  eous.^  It  is  no  trouble  to  answer  this,  the  parallel 
is  GO  quickly  and  so  easily  drawn.  The  whole  way  in  which 
the  school  of  Yalentinus  uses  this  book  speaks  unanswerably 
agaiust  the  hypothesis,  especially  as  Hilgenfeld  puts  the 
Gospel  in  the  year  150.*  The  sure  knowledge  of  the  church 
authors  who  make  mention  of  this  Gospel  is  fatal  to  the 
view  in  question.  Everywhere  high  simplicity  is  the  first, 
and  arbitrary  wantonness  the  second.  The  order  is  never 
reversed.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  much  knowledge 
and  honest  industry  has  been  wasted,  and  come  at  last  to 
such  miserable  foolishness.  The  critic  of  Baur's  school 
has  reached  such  an  extremity  that  he  cannot  possibly  stay 
diere*long.  The  supposition  is  the  same  as  before.  The 
Christian  religion  is  a  knowledge.  The  fourth  Gospel  con- 
tains the  completed  knowledge,  as  it  is  borne  in  the  thought 
and  in  the  self-consciousness.'^  A  great  doctrinal  movement 
must  have  preceded  this  form  of  religion.^  Therefore  the 
Gospel  belongs  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century," 

'Hilgenfeld,  p-  66.      '  Ibid.  p.  67.      'p.  123.      *  p.  123gq,       >  p.  133  sq. 
'Compare  Thierscb,  Kritik,  pp.  3S3sq.  391sq.    Ebrard,  p.  903sq.  and  F. 
Bltek,  Bcitrtgc  zur  ZTongelien  Kritik  {Berlin,  1846),  p.  aUsq. 
'Hilgenfeld,  p.  319.  "Ibid. 

*Ibid.p.3Sl.  For tbe  rest  compan  Bri)ckiieT{4tlied.  of  DeWette),  p.  xxsin} 
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TbuB  4e  are  brought  back  to  the  fundamental  idea,  and 
Liicke's  question  meets  ub  again.  How  is  the  peculiarly 
of  the  book  to  be  explained  out  of  this  ?  Liicke  recalls  the 
general  purpose  of  all  tlie  Gospels.  Baur  thinks  to  explain 
the  peculiarity  of  the  Gospel  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  funda- 
mental idea.  There  is  nothing  said  about  the  Lc^os  after 
the  prologue,  and  yet  he  sees  the  idea  of  the  Logos  developed 
in  the  Gospel.  He  has  thus  in  an  arbitrary  manner  given 
the  fundamental  thoughts  of  the  book  itself  a^  the  purport 
of  it.  We  saw,  however,  that  these  thoughts  were  not  essen- 
tially different  from  the  doctrinal  contents  of  the  synoptical 
Gospels  ?  Gould  it  be  tlie  same  vith  the  idea  of  the  Logos  ? 
Is  this  entirely  peculiar  ? 

How  would  Eostlin's  view  do  7 '  He  says  that  the  dis- 
tinction of  this  book  consists  iu  its  preEeiiting  Christianity 
as  absolute  religion,  in  opposition  to  Judaism  and  heathenism. 
It  gives  a  doctrinal  declaration  which  is  at  the  same  time 
apologetical  and  polemical.  The  book  intends  to  teach  not 
only  religion,  but  also  a  history  of  religion.  It  presents 
Christianity  as  it  became  and  was  and  was  to  continue  to  be, 
in  opposition  to  Mosaic  teaching  and  to  polytheism.*  We  shall 
not  answer,  With  Hilgenfeld,*  that  those  whom  the  Gospel 
opposes  are  to  be  sought  inside,  and  not  outside  of  the 
church,  and  that  who  they  were  must  be  learned  from  the 
history  of  doctrine,  and  not  from  the  New  Testament.  The 
last  is  arbitrary,  and  the  first  is  wrong.  Therp  is  an  opposi- 
tion in  the  Gospel,  not  to  Judaism,  however,  but  to  the  Jews. 
No  opposition  to  heathenism  can  be  found  in  it.  Where 
heathen  come  into  view,  they  appear  as  inclined  to  believe. 
The  heatlien  world  is  mentioned  as  called  to  believe.  Nor 
can  they  say  that  it  gives  a  history  of  religion.'  It  dq,e& 
not  speak  of  the  mutual  relations  of  the  religious  powers  in 
the  world.  It  treats  of  the  personal  relation  to  Christ.  It 
does  not  deal  with  religion  as  such,  but  only  iu  so  far  as  it 
existed  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  and  in  the  personal 

I  Lehrbegr.  d.  Et.  nnd  d.  Br.  Job.  (Berlia,  1S43).  *  Ibid.  p.  40«q. 

■Hilg«DMd,p.  Uaq. 
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relation  to  liim.  Therefore  it  is  not  apologetical  and  polem- 
ical ;  but  it  is  a  testimony  and  an  instruction.  It  is  testimonf 
coDceruing  Christ  and  the  society  united  with  Mm  by  faith. 
And  it  contains  instructiou  to  the  latter. 

This  brings  us  to  our  own  answer  to  the  question  aa  to 
the  final  design  of  the  Gospel.     We  shall  scarcely  need  to 
do  more  Uian  gather  the  results  of  the  previous  inquiries. 
[To  b«  contiDDed]. 


ARTICLE    II. 

THE  DIACONATE. 


The  question  lias  recently  been  raised,  whether  the  diac- 
ODatc  was  an  office  in  the  apostolic  church.  Some  have  con- 
tended that  it  was  not ;  but  rather  an  ecclesiastical  growth 
of  a  later  date,  and  that  if  we  would  return  to  apostolic  sim- 
plicity the  office,  as  it  now  generally  exists  in  our  churches, 
mnstbe  discarded.  If  tliis  be  so,  we  ought  to  know  it,  and 
act  accordingly.  Our  fundamental  principle  is,  that  the  Scrip- 
tores  alone  are  our  guide  in  all  matters  of  faith  and  practice. 
To  this  principle  we  should  unhesitatingly  conform,  whatever 
may  be  the  result.  We  should  not  shrink  from  its  applica- 
tion, even  if  it  should  overturn  customs  which  have  been  most 
venerated  by  us,  and  should  lead  us  to  act  contrary  to  all 
the  teachings  of  our  fatliers.  In  this  there  will  be  universal 
agreement. 

Let  us  then  examine  the  Scriptures  on  the  question  at 
issue.  In  this  examination  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
polity  of  the  New  Testament  churches  grew  up  gradually. 
Christ  laid  its  foundations  when  he  gave  to  his  disciples  tlie 
ordinances,  —  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  —  and  the  great 
law  of  discipline  found  in  Matt,  xviii.  On  these  founda- 
tions the  apostles  built,  as  the  necessities  of  the  churches, 
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gathered  tbrough  their  labors,  demanded.  We  Bhould  nat- 
urally expect,  therefore,  to  find  the  polity  of  the  apustolic 
churches  most  complete  in  the  latter  part  of  Uie  apostolic  era. 
This  expectation  is  not  disappointed.  The  polity  of  the 
New  Testament  churches  is  most  clearly  outlined  in  Paul's 
Pastoral  Epistles. 

Moreover,  the  object  of  these  later  epistles  furnishes  an 
additional  reason,  whicli  does  not  conflict  with,  but  re-en- 
forces, the  preceding,  why  the  polity  of  the  New  Testament 
churches  is  more  clearly  presented  in  them  than  in  the 
earlier  and  more  weighty  letters  of  Paul.  The  object  which 
the  apostle  had  in  view,  wlien  he  wrote  the  Pastoral  Epistles, 
was  lo  give  to  both  Timothy  and  Titus  special  directions 
concerning  the  formation  and  government  of  churches,  while 
the  object  in  the  earlier  epistles  was  mainly  to  correct  false 
notions  of  the  gospel,  and  to  hold  in  check  corrupt  tendencies, 
or  to  reform  corrupt  pmctices.  Hence  all  allusions  to  church 
polity  in  tlie  earlier  epistles  are  merely  incidental.  Outside 
the  Pastoral  Epistles  Paul  never  uses  the  term  irpea^vrepo^y 
and  writes  hrla-iamo<;  only  once,  in  the  salutation  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians.  In  Ephesians  lie  speaks  of  pres- 
byters, but  calls  them  pastors  and  teachers.  He  names  them 
again  in  1  Thess.  v.  12,  but  designates  them  as  irpMorafUvot. 
In  the  same  incidental  manner  he  speaks  of  deacons  certainly 
once  in  Fliilippians,  and  probably  also  in  Rom.  svi.  1,  xii.  7, 
and  1  Cor.  xii,  28,  But  when  we  turn  to  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
we  find  that  tlie  discourse  of  Paul  is  directly  and  explicitly 
concerning  church  officers.  It  is  most  reasonable,  therefore, 
that  whnt  is  there  said  concerning  deacons  should  first  claim 
our  attention. 

In  1  Tim.  iii.  Paul  writes  of  church  oflGcers.  He  first 
mentions  the  office  of  a  bishop  and  declares  that  if  any  one 
earnestly  desires  it,  he  desires  a  good  work.  He  then  states 
the  qualifications  of  a  bishop  or  overseer.  This  accomplished, 
at  vs.  8  he  introduces  to  our  notice  deacons,  and  proceeds 
'  to  pf>int  out  their  qualifications.  It  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  it  tlie  apostle  presents  to  us  in  the  first  passage  one  office 
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and  officer  of  the  charcli,  he  designates  still  another  in  the 
second ;  for  the  adverb  &aa\rra><i,  in  like  manner,  which  is 
here  employed  to  introduce  the  passage  referring  to  deacons, 
is  used  to  separate  classes  which  have  very  intimate  relations 
with  one  another.  Thus  it  is  employed  in  chapter  ii.  9  to 
separate  women  from  men,  and  in  Tit.  ii.  2,  3,  6  to  place  in 
separate  groups  the  aged  men,  t)ie  ^ed  women,  and  .the 
youDg  men.  In  both  instances  tliese  classes  were  united  in 
cburcb-feDowship.  Now  the  subject  of  1  Tim  iii.  is  unques- 
tionably church  officers  and  ttieir  qualifications;  these  officers 
are  intimately  associated,  but  wravrofi  separates  tliem  into 
dasses.  Even  those  who  deny  that  there  were  deacons  in 
the  apostolic  church  are  ready  to  admit  this ;  but  they  deny 
Ihal  the  classes  here  referred  to  are  of  different  ranks  —  that 
ibe  deacons  held  au  office  inferior  to  that  of  a  bishop.  They 
affirm  that  there  was  only  one  order  of  officers  in  the  apos- 
tolic church,  the  classes  into  which  it  was  divided  were 
coordinate;  both  were  preachers, —  the  bisliop  or  presbyter 
vas  a  local  preacher,  the  pastor  of  a  single  cliurch ;  the  dea- 
cons or  helpers  were  preachers  at  large.  They  were  sucli  as 
Paul,  Titus,  Archippus ;  and  in  our  own  day,  superintendents 
of  missions,  evangelists,  and  professors  in  our  institutions  of 
learning  are  deacons  or  servitors. 

Now  it  is  true  that  ^avrtett  in  this  passage  does  not  show 
that  deacons  are  subordinate  in  office  to  the  bishop,  nor  does 
it  show  that  they  are  co-ordinate  with  him  ;  it  simply  sepa- 
rates them  as  a  class  of  officers  from  him.  That  they  were  a 
different  order  of  officers  from  the  bisliops,  though  intimately 
associated  with  them,  is  dear  from  the  qualifications  of  the 
two  orders.  In  some  respects  the  qualifications  are  identical ; 
but  so  far  as  they  are  so,  they  refer  to  character  and  admin- 
istrative ability,  but  differ  as  to  the  ability  required  for 
teaching.  The  bishop  or  overseer  must  be  "apt  to  teach," 
or  "  apt  in  teaching,"  and  also  "  able  with  sound  teaching 
both  to  exhort  and  to  refute  the  gainsayers,"  while  no  such 
qualiiication  is  demanded  in  the  deacons ;  it  is  sufficient  in 
tbeir  case  if  they  hold  "  the  mystery  of  the  faith  in  a  pure 
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conEcience."  Now  this  difference  is  eo  marked  as  to  settle,  it 
soems  to  me,  beyond  all  controversy,  tliat  two  distinct  orders 
of  officers  are  here  placed  before  us.  The  one  must  liave 
power  to  teach  the  churches  and  to  refute  those  who  speak 
against  the  truth  taught,  the  other  need  uot  possess  this  power 
in  any  unusual  degree.  And  there  is  scarcely  a  more  radical 
difierence  as  to  intellectual  endowments  than  that  between 
him  who  possesses  the  gift  of  aptly  communicating  truth  and 
him  who  is  destitute  of  it. 

It  is  in  vain  to  oppose  to  this  conclusion,  as  some  hare  done, 
diat  iirlaKcmov,  in  Terse  2,  has  the  article,  while  htiutdvovi,  io 
verse  8,  wants  it.  It  is  urged  that  the  article  in  the  first 
instance  definitely  points  out  the  bishop  as  a  church  oflScer, 
while  its  absence  in  the  second  instance  leaves  StateopoiK  a 
general  and  indefinite  term,  which  by  no  means  clearly  indi- 
cates a  class  of  officers  separate  from  the  bishops.  But  the 
two  cases  are  not  parallel.  One  word  is  singular  and  the 
other  plural.  If  both  had  been  singular,  both  would  doubt- 
less have  had  the  article ;  but,  as  it  is,  the  latter  is  just  as 
definite  as  the  former,  for  the  anarthrous  plural  is  commonly 
used  to  designate  classes  of  things  which  are  well  known. 
The  Greek  article  is  employed  when  a  thing  is  not  sufficiently 
definite  without  it,  but  when  there  can  be  no  mistake  in  ref- 
erence to  the  object  named  it  is  omitted.  Its  absence,  there- 
fore, especially  when  the  substantive  is  in  the  plural,  usually 
denotes  the  highest  degree  of  definiteness.  Thus  Winer  says 
{§  19) :  "  The  article  is  omitted  before  such  words  as,  signi- 
fying objects  of  wliieh  there  is  but  one  in  existence,  are 

nearly  equivalent  to  proper  names Hence  the  names 

of  virtues  and  vices,  etc.,  are  odten  anarthrous."  A  note  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page  says,  that  to  these  "  must  he  added 
the  names  of  sciences  and  arts,  of  superior  dignities  and 
offices."  Thus  Slokovow  points  out  a  class  6f  officers  who 
alone  were  so  designated.  Their  name  had  become  "  nearly 
equivalent"  to  a  proper  name,  and  as  the  article  could  not 
have  added  greater  ezplicitness,  it  was  omitted. 

Ae  exactly  parallel  cases,  we  point  t«  presbyter  and  bishop, 
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in  r.  19 ;  Tit  i.  5 ;  1  Pet.  5.  1 ;  and  Pliil.  i.  1.  In  the  first 
passage  we  lisvo  the  anarthrous  siugular,  aud  in  the  rest  the 
inartlirous  plural.  In  the  last,  bishops  and  deacons  are 
conjoined,  bat  both  are  without  the  article.  Must  we  con- 
clude that  it  is  donbtrul  if  tliere  was  an  order  of  officers 
called  bishops  or  presh^rters,  because  wo  so  frequently  meet 
the  words  without  the  article  ?  But  if  wc  cannot  come  to 
sacli  a  concInsioD  concerning  bishops,  in  Phil.  i.  1,  can  we 
concerning  deacons,  in  the  same  passage  ?  But  we  hare 
spent  too  much  time  with  this  trivial  argument. 

It  is,  moreover,  asserted,  because  Buutoveiv  and  its  cognates 
eiprei^  the  generic  idea  of  service,  and  are  used  to  designate 
ill  sorts  of  labor,  from  that  of  an  apostle  of  Christ  to  that 
of  a  household  servant,  that  deacons  could  not  havo  been  a 
regular  order  of  church  officers,  designed  to  perform  a  specific 
Work.  But  this  argument  proves  too  much.  The  words 
"apostle,"  "bishop,"  and  "presbyter"  severally  express 
generic  ideas.  Apostle  means  one  sent;  its  Greek  equiva- 
lent in  the  classics  designates  a  messenger  or  ambassador, 
and  a  commander  of  a  uaval  expedition.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment, it  designates  any  one  sent  by  a  superior  (John  xiii.  16), 
llic  messengers  sent  with  Paul  to  convey  the  contributions  of 
the  churches  of  Achaia  and  Macedonia  to  the  poor  saints  at 
Jerusalem  (2  Cor.  viii.  23),  and  also  Epaphroditus,  sent  by 
Ihc  Philippian  church  to  minister  to  Paul's  neccssiiics  in 
prison  (Phil.  ii.  25).  Bishop  signifies  an  overseer,  a  watcher; 
tiie  word  so  translated  was  used  in  Greece  to  designate  the 
officers  placed  over  subject  states,  a  military  scout,  one  left 
to  guard  the  luggage  of  an  army,  and  a  watch  of  a  fleet. 
Presbyter  denotes  an  aged  man  ;  and  as  old'men,  on  account 
of  tlicir  wisdom  and  experience,  were  chosen  as  envoys  of 
tlio  itate,  it  sometimes  meant  an  ambassador.  Neither  of 
these  words  is  so  common  as  BiaKoveiv  and  its  cognates  ;  but 
each  expresses  a  generic  idea.  If  deacons  were  not  a  regular 
order  of  church  officers,  because  the  word  may  denote  one 
slio  does  service  of  any  kind,  it  follows  from  tlio  same  process 
of  reasoning  that  there  wore  no  apostles  of  Christ,  because 
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the  word  "apoetle"  means  one  sent  by  a  Buperior  on  any 
kind  of  an  errand  ;  tliat  there  were  no  bishops,  since  the 
■word  merely  designates  overseers ;  that  there  were  no  elders, 
for  that  term  primarily  means  simply  old  men. 

Finally,  in  determining  who  are  meant  by  deacons,  in  vs. 
8,  we  are  told  that  Paul  (1  Cor.  iii.  5 ;  Eph.  iii.  7 ;  Col.  i. 
28)  and  his  companions  in  the  ministry  (2  Cor.  iii.  6),  Apollos 
{1  Cor.  iii.  5),  Tychicus  (Eph.  vi.  21),  Epaphras  (Col.  i.  7), 
and  Timothy  (1,  Tim.  iv.  6)  are  styled  servants,  or  deacons ; 
hence  these,  with  Paul  at  their  head,  are  the  persons  in- 
tended. But,  if  we  are  to  reason  in  this  way,  why  exclude 
from  the  number  Phebe,  a  servant  of  the  church  at  Cenchrea, 
or  the  civil  ruler  called  by  Paul  (Rom.  xiii.  4)  a  deacon  oi 
servant  of  God,  or  Christ,  called  a  SiaKovov  or  minister  to 
the  Jews  (Rom.  zv.  8),  or  those  Smjcovm  or  ministers  of 
Satan  who  were  "  transformed  as  ministers  of  righteous- 
ness" (2  Cor.  xi,  16)  ?  The  word  standing  apart  by  itself  is 
too  general  to  determine  the  kind  of  servants  intended ;  so 
whenever  Paul  uses  it,'  he  indicates  by  the  connection  the 
kind  of  ministers  meant.  He  speaks  of  himself  as  a  minister 
of  the  gospel  (Eph.  iii.  7),  of  himself  and  Apollos  as  ministers 
by  whom  the  Corinthians  beU^red,  and  proceeds  to  state 
what  he  and  Apollos  did  (1  Cor.  iii.  5,  6).  Coupling  himself 
with  his  companions,  he  declares  that  God  made  them  all 
ministers  of  the  New  Testament  (2  Cor.  iii.  6).  This  shows 
what  he  meant  still  later  in  the  same  epistle,  when  he  calls 
himself  and  them  "  ministers  of  God  "  (2  Cor.  vi.  4),  and 
also  when  in  other  epistles  he  speaks  of  Tychicus  as  a 
"  faithful  minister  in  the  Lord"  (Eph.  vi.  21),  of  Epaphras, 
who  was  for  the  Colossians,  "  a  faithful  minister  of  Christ " 
(Col.  i.  7),  and  of  Timothy  as  "  a  good  minister  of  Jesus 
Christ."  These  passages,  in  their  connections  show  plainly 
enough  that  the  ministers  spoken  of  were  preachers  of  the 
gospel.  But  when  we  turn  to  1  Tim.  iii.  8,  we  find  no 
descriptive  phrase  attached  to  Suucovow  to  indicate  that  the 
servants  spoken  of  are  preachers ;  nor  are  they  mentioned 
in  their  immediate  relation  to  God,  or  Christ,  or  the  gospel 
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of  Christ,  bat  solely  in  relation  to  the  church.  The  apostle 
begins  the  chapter  by  referring  to  an  office  and  officer  of  a 
ChriBtiau  church ;  near  its  close,  be  says  that  he  has  written 
as  be  did  in  order  that  Timothy  might  know  how  to  conduct 
himself  ill  the  bouse  of  God,  which  is  the  church  of  the  living 
God.  As  these  deacons  are  spoken  of  in  reference  to  the 
church  alone,  and  as  there  is  no  intimation  that  they  were 
preachers,  —  which,  judging  by  Paul's  usual  method,  if  they 
had  been,  would  have  been  given, — -we  conclude  that  they 
were  servants  in  eome  other  capacity^  and  that  the  argument 
by  which  some  have  attempted  to  identify  them  with  Paul 
and  his  companions  is  baseless.  To  fortify  this  conclusion, 
we  notice  that  it  would  be  very  strange  if  Paul  had  men- 
tioned bishops  before  himself  and  his  preaching  companions, 
as  his  work  and  that  of  his  coadjutors  was  superior  to  that 
of  local  presbyters  or  bishops,  and  that  it  would  be  still  more 
strange  if  he  had  required  of.  local  pastors  **  aptness  in 
teaching,"  while  he  demanded  no  such  qualification  for  these 
preachers  at  large,  with  whom  he'was  himself  associated, 
vhose  mission  was  to  found  and  superintend  the  churches. 

The  view  that  Paul  presents  to  us,  in  the  third  chapter  of 
Krst  Timothy,  two  separate  orders  of  church  officers  beet 
accords  with  the  briefer  and  less  explicit  references  to  the 
same  subject  in  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament.  Some 
of  the  best  interpreters  think  that  the  "ministry"  mentioned 
in  Rom.  xii.  7  and  1  Pet.  iv.  11,  and  the  "helps"  meii- 
tiooed  in  1  Cor.  xii.  28,  probably  refer  to  deacons  and  their 
work ;  and,  since  the  apostles  speak  in  these  passages  very 
explicitly  of  the  diGTerent  kinds  of  teachers  in  the  church,  it 
is  plausible,  at  least,  to  interpret  "  ministry,"  "  minister," 
and  "  helps "  as  referring  to  deacons  and  diaconal  service. 
But  if  we  throw  out  these  passages  as  haviug  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  cose,  the  salutation  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Philippiuisis  unquestionably  in  point:  "  Paul  and  Timotheus, 
servants  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  all  the  sunts  iu  Christ  Jesus  who 
are  at  Philippi,  wiUi  the  bishops  and  the  deacons."  It  must 
be  noted  that  bishops  and  deacons  are  here  spoken  of  as  the 
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officers  of  tlie  church  at  Philippi ;  so  that "  deacons,"  in  this 
instance,  are  certainly  not  preachers  at  large.  Moreover, 
hn.<TK(moK  and  htaKavoK,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  are 
both  without  the  article,  showing  them  to  be  classes  of  officers 
■0  well  known  that  the  article  could  not  have  given  greater 
explicitness,  and  tliej  appear  here  !n  the  same  order  as  we 
find  them  in  1  Tim.  iii. 

If  we  now  turn  to  Acts  vi.  I  think  that  we  shall  find  even 
that  vexed  passage  of  apostolic  history  harmonizing  with  the 
^Kive  interpretation  and  re-enforcing  it.  It  is  not,  however, 
necessary  for  our  pnrpose  to  enter  into  a  minute  and  thorough 
discussion  of  the  occasion  which  led  to  the  appointment  of  the 
EQven  by  the  churcli  and  the  aposLlcs.  It  will  suffice  to  say 
that  certain  widows  of  the  Hellenists  were  neglected  in  the 
daily  distribution  of  alms.  There  is  no  evidence  that  this 
neglect  was  intentional ;  it  probably  was  the  natural  result 
of  the  unot^nized  condition  of  the  church  when  it  first 
sprung  into  existence,  having  as  yet  no  settled  polity,  no  local 
otecers.  But  this  neglect  elicited  muttered  complaints  from 
the  Greciarf  Jews ;  something  must  bo  done  to  remove  the 
injustice,  and  thus  prevent  schism.  The  apostles,  therefore, 
called  to  them  "  the  multitude  of  the  disciples,"  and  said, 
"  It  is  not  proper  tliat  we  should  leave  the  word  of  God  and 
serve  tables."  Tlien  they  bade  the  church  to  select  seven 
itten  "  full  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  wisdom  "  whom  tlicy  might 
"appoint  over  that  business,"  declaring  that  they  would  give 
themselves  "  to  prayer  and  to  the  ministryof  tlie  word."  The 
chtirch  did  as  directed,  and  the  apostles  confirmed  its  choice 
by  praying  and  laying  their  hands  on  the  seven  wlio  had  been 
chosen  "  to  serve  tables." 

Were  these  seven  men  deacons  1  They  are  not  called  dea- 
cons. If  the  daily  "  ministration  "  (vs.  1)  is  huucovit},  so  is  also 
the  "mtntriry  of  the  word"  (vs.  4)  to  which  the  apostles 
devoted  themselves.  They  are  spoken  of  in  Acts  xxi.  8  as 
distinctively  "  the  seven."  Nothing  then  as  to  tlieir  official 
character  can  be  determined  from  tlie  name  whicli  they  bore ; 
that  must  be  inferred  solely  from  the  work  which  they  were 
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expressly  appointed  to  perform.  Whatever  it  may  have 
becD,  it  was  not  preacbiug.  It  was  work  so  secular  in  char- 
acter that  the  apostles  could  not  do  it  without  interfering ' 
vith  that  most  important  of  all  labor,  "  the  ministry  of  the 
word."  It  consisted  in  caring  for  the  poor  widows  of  the 
cliurch,  or  in  so  caring  for  all  the  poor  that  not  even  tlie 
foreign  widows  should  be  neglected.  The  seven  were  to  serve, 
or  provide  for,  their  tahles.  Nov  this  corresponds  to  the 
representation  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  (1  Tim.  iii. ;  Tit  i.). 
Jnst  as  the  aposUes  here  must  give  themselves  wholly  to 
]^;er  and  preaching,  so  there  the  bishop  must  be  "  apt  to 
teacfa  "  and  "  able  to  refute  the  gaiueayers."  Although  the 
work  of  the  deacons  is  not  pointed  out  in  Timothy,  their  case 
is  GO  put,  that  we  see  that  they  were  not  required  to  teach ; 
if  not,  of  course  they  must  in  some  way  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  temporalities  of  the  churclt,  which,  in  the 
apostolic  day,  consisted  mainly  in  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
poor.  We  conclude,  therefore,  though  in  the  beginning  of 
the  apostolic  era  those  who  performed  diagonal  service  were 
not  yet  distinctively  called  deacons,  that  the  seven  were  in 
reality  the  beginning  of  that  order  of  church  officers. 

Some,  however,  have  maintained  that  the  seven  were 
elders,  on  the  ground  that  two  of  the  number,  at  least, 
Stephen  and  Philip,  preached,  and  that  the  latter  is  called 
an  evangelist  {Acts  xxi.  8).  We  reply  that  Stephen  is  not 
preeented  to  us  as  a  regular  preacher.  Being  zealous  for 
the  truth,  he  provoked  the  opposition  of  somo  of  the  Jews 
who  disputed  with  him  concerning  the  gospel.  But,  girded 
by  the  Spirit,  and  filled  with  divine  wisdom,  he  triumphed 
over  his  opponents.  Stung  by  their  defeat,  through  false 
accusations,  they  caused  him  to  be  summoned  before  tlie  San- 
hedrim. There  lie  defended  the  gospel  with  Euch  terrible 
earnestness,  and  with  such  cogency  of  reasoning  that  his 
judges  were  filled  with  rage,  atid  "  gnashed  on  him  with 
their  teeth."  The  power  to  make  such  a  defence  is  particu- 
larly attributed  to  the  Spirit  {Acts  vi.  10).  As  the  face  of 
Hoees  shone  with  preternatural  lustre  when  he  came  from 
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immediate  personal  intercourBe  vith  Jehovah,  so  the  couote- 
Qance  of  Stephen  was  lighted  up  with  unearthly  radiance 
when  he  stood  before  the  Sanhedrim,  showing  that  he  was 
under  special  divine  influence.  His  bold,  clear  utterances  of 
the  truth,  therefore,  may  be  attribated  to  one  of  those  special 
charieniB  so  common  in  the  early  church. 

But  if  this  consideration  is  without  force,  we  notice  that 
the  heralding  of  the  gospel  by  some  of  the  seven  is  a  fact 
entirely  consonant  with  the  general  spirit  and  acts  of  the 
apostolic  church.  The  laymen  of  this  church,  when  scattered 
by  persecution,  went  everywhere  making  known  the  glad 
tidings.  The  first  church  gathered  among  the  Gentiles  was 
the  fruit  of  their  preaching.  Their  labors  at  Antioch  in 
Syria  so  perfectly  accorded  with  the  ideas  of  the  apostlea 
that  when  Barnabas,  who  had  been  sent  from  Jerusalem  to 
investigate  the  matter,  saw  what  had  been  accomplished  by 
zealous  laymen,  he  did  not  rebuke  them,  but  rejoiced ;  and 
for  a  whole  year  he  and  Paul  labored  to  perfect  the  work  so 
unexpectedly  begun.  For  a  deacon  or  any  one  who  was  full 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  preach  in  the  apostolic  church  is  just 
what  we  might  expect,  and  his  preaching  would  not  show 
that  he  was  an  elder.  And  if  a  deacon  had  gone  from  place 
to  place  heralding  the  glad  tidings,  he  would  probably  have 
been  called  an  evangelist,  or  if  Philip  became  an  ordained 
preacher  at  large,  if  be  were  the  first,  he  was  by  no  means 
the  last  deacon  who  has  stepped  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
order  of  the  ministry.  But  so  long  ae  these  seven  lived  un- 
disturbed by  persecution  at  Jerusalem  their  main  work  was 
to  care  for  the  poor,  —  "  to  serve  tables."  While  they  did  this 
they  doubtless  made  known  the  truth  so  far  as  thej  had 
opportunity,  or  more  perfectly  instructed  in  the  gospel  those 
to  whose  bodily  wants  they  ministered ;  but  the  public  and 
more  formal  preaching  of  the  word  the  apostles  claimed  as 
their  own  special  work. 

But  another  reason  urged  to  show  that  the  seven  were 
elders  is,  that,  if  they  were  not,  then  we  have  a  particular 
account  of  the  choice  and  ordination  of  the  deacons  of  the 
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mother  church,  while  we  have  nothing  in  reference  to  the 
choice  of  its  elders,  which  is  regarded  as  very  improbable. 
But  why  ?  We  have  no  account  of  the  choice  and  ordination 
of  elders  in  any  church  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  or  in  the 
cburch  at  Rome,  or  in  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  to  say 
DotJiing  of  the  churches  of  Galilee,  Samaria,  and  Judea. 
Nevertheless,  we  do  find  references  to  the  elders  of  several 
of  these  churches.  When,  however,  the  seven  were  chosen, 
there  were  probably  no  elders,  as  yet,  at  Jerusalem,  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  none  were  demanded.  Several,  if  not 
all,  of  the  apostles  were  still  there  doing  the  work  of  elders. 
The  aposUes  and  church,  in  the  exercise  of  good  common 
Eense,  selected  only  those  officers  that  were  demanded ;  after- 
wards, when  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord  took  the  oversight 
of  the  church  and  needed  coadjutors,  they  were  doubtless 
selected.  If  they  had  been  chosen  before,  or  when  the  seveu 
were,  it  would  have  been  strange,  as  in  that  case  they  would 
have  been  thrust  upon  the  church  when  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  them. 

There  is  another  ai^ument  still  which  is  thought  to  show 
that  tb^  seveu  were  elders.  In  the  apostolic  churches,  the 
elders,  it  is  said,  instead  of  the  deacons,  had  the  care  of  the 
poor.  What  is  the  proof  of  this?  Wlien  the  church  at 
Antioch  made  a  contribution  for  the  brethren  of  Judea,  they 
sent  it  to  the  elders  (Acts  xi.  30).  The  elders  here  spoken 
of  may  have  been  those  of  Jerusalem ;  but  probably  the 
reference  is  to  the  elders  of  the  different  churches  of  Judea. 
Contributions  for  the  poor  of  their  congregations  would 
naturally  be  sent  to  them,  siuce  they  were  the  overseers, 
rather  than  to  any  inferior  officers.  But  this  does  not  show 
that  it  was  their  special  work  to  look  after  the  bodily  neces- 
sities of  the  poor — that  it  officially  devolved  on  them  to 
distribute  the  gifts  received.  Moreover,  as  no  one  denies 
that  the  chief  work  of  an  elder  is  to  preach  tiie  gospel,  if  the 
seven  were  elders,  their  capacity  for  labor  must  have  been 
superior  to  that  of  the  apostles,  who  felt  that  they  were 
unable  to  care  for  the  poor  without  trenching  on  their  higher 
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duty  of  preaching  the  word.  We  sympathize,  therefore,  with 
Professor  Lightfoot,  who  says,  that  "  with  strange  perversity 
Bohmer  supposes  "  the  seven  "  to  be  presbyters." 

With  tliis  view  of  the  seven  early  tradition  agrees.  Irenacus 
holds  that  they  were  deacons;  and  in  the  third  century, 
when  the  church  of  Rome  had  forty  elders,  she  Iiad  only 
seven  deacons,  in  imitation  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem  ;i 
and  the  Council  of  Neocaesarea  (A.D.  315)  ordained  that  no 
city  should  have  more  than  seven  deacons,  basing  its  decree 
on  apostolic  example.' 

The  view  that  bishops  and  deacons  wore  different  orders 
in  the  ministry  is  sustained  hy  the  uniform  representations 
of  the  apostolic  Fatliers.  Clement  (1  Ep.  chap.  42)  mentions 
both  orders  three  times — once  with  tlie  article,  twice  witliout 
it,  just  as  Paul  mentions  them  in  the  salutation  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Philippians;  and  he  represents  the  deacons  as  officers 
of  the  churches  established  by  the  apostles,  not  as  ministers 
at  lar^.  Polycarp  mentions  in  the  same  way  both  presbyters 
and  deacons.^  And,  though  the  untrustworthy  epistles  of 
Ignatius  accord  to  deacons  an  elevation  wholly  unwarranted 
by  the  New  Testament;  yet  tliey  constantly  represent  them 
as  an  order  of  officers  separate  from  bishops  or  elders.  Wo 
find,also,  that  Justin  Martyr  (1  Apol.  chaps.  65  and  67),  when 
describing  the  usual  services  of  the  churclies  of  his  time, 
presents  to  us  a  scene  the  counterpart  of  which  may  be  wit- 
nessed in  most  Presbyterian,  Congregational,  and  Baptist 
churches  when  the  Lord's  supper  is  administered.  In  repro- 
ducing his  sketch,  we  may  unite  both  chapters  without  doing 
violence  to  either.  He  represents  the  clmrch  as  gathering 
together  in  one  place.  Passages  of  scripture  are  read.  The 
president  or  pastor  exhorts  the  people  to  conform  themselves 
to  tlie  tilings  which  they  have  heard.  Then  they  all  rise 
together  and  pray.  Wlien  the  prayer  is  ended,  broad  and 
wine  mingled  with  water  are  brought.  The  pastor  gives 
thanks ;  then  those  called  deacons  distribute  the  elements  to 

1  Schaffl  Apoit  Ch,p.S33.  *  LightfooC'B  Philippiuu, p,  186. 

■  Epiiile  of  Polfcaip,  ch»p.  5. 
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all  who  ftre  preseat,  and  bear  a  part  to  the  absent.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  Justin  Martyr  was  a  man  of  oducatioa 
and  travel ;  his  observation  was  both  extensive  and  accui-ate. 
He  is  defending  to  intelligent  Romans  the  Christian  churches, 
which  had  been  misrepresented  and  maligned.  He  writes  in 
behalf  of  their  doctrines  and  practices ;  so  that  the  repre- 
Beatation  here  made  is  not  of  any  single  community,  but  of 
the  chiirclies  generally ;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  deacons  were 
an  order  of  officers  separate  from  and  inferior  to  ordinary 
Christian  pastors.  They  did  not  preach,  but  assisted  in  the 
administration  of  the  Lord's  supper,  Just  as  deacons  of  Con- 
gr^ational  churclies  do  now.  But  it  came  not  within 
Justin's  scope  to  mention  any  other  duties  of  the  diacouate. 
If, now,  as  some  who  clamor  for  the  abolition  of  the  diaconate 
■ssert,  deacons  as  found  at  the  present  time  in  Gongrega- 
tioDal  churches  are  an  ecclesiastical  growth,  and  the  deacons 
of  the  apostolic  day  were  preaclicrs  at  large,  then  it  follows 
&oin  this  testimony  of  Justin  Martyr-  tiiat  the  growth  was 
backward — from  being  preachers  at  large,  they  became  mere 
assistants  of  the  bishops.  But  the  trutli  is,  that  wlien  bisliops 
in  the  modern  sense  were  developed  from  the  apostolic 
bishops  or  presbyters,  the  deacons  were  also  lifted  along  with 
them  above  their  original  position  ;  and  then  conflicts  arose 
whether  deacons  should  be  permitted  to  preach.  Some 
declared  that  this  was  one  of  their  duties  and  privileges; 
others  denied  it.  Jerome  distingnished  them  from  pres- 
byters, and  called  them  Levites,*  and  once,  "ministers  of 
widows  and  tables."  '  The  Council  of  Trullo  said, "  that  the 
seven  deacons  spoken  of  in  the  Acts  are  not  to  lie  understood 
of  such  as  ministered  in  divine  service  or  the  sacred  mysteries, 
but  only  of  such  as  served  tables  and  attended  the  poor."  * 
Now,  this  conflict  about  tlie  preaching  of  deacons  siiows  that 
their  claim  of  the  higher  ministerial  functions  was  an  inno- 

'  We  sec  in  this  representation  the  development  of  ttis  hierarchical  notion  of 
dmrcb  officer*.  Tha  pmbf  tera  corresponded  to  iha  higb'pri««t  and  priest*,  (he 
dcMonsiothe  Levitet.     See  Julias  Miiller'e  DogmaliscbeAbhondlaDgeD, p.  S63. 

*  See  Bingham's  Antiq.  Vol.  i.  pp.  S13, 214. 
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vation  which  at  first  met  with  opposition.  This  oppositioii, 
then,  is  another  proof  that  the  earlier  and  apostolic  deacons 
were  not  preachers. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  Reformers  attempted  to  bring 
back  the  diaconate  to  its  apostolic  simplicity.  Luther  de- 
clared that  it  must  be  bo  restored,  that  "  Its  service  may 
not  be  the  reading  of  the  Gospel  or  the  Epistle,  as  ia  cus- 
tomary now-a-days,  but  the  distribution  of  the  goods  of  the 
church  to  the  poor;  for  we  read  in  Acts  vi.  that  deacons 
were  instituted  for  this  object.  After  the  office  of  preacher, 
there  is  in  the  church  no  higher  office  than  this  administra- 
tion, that  the  goods  of  the  church  be  justly  and  honestly 
distributed,  in  .order  that  the  poor  Christians  who  are  unable 
to  support  themselves  may  he  helped  so  as  not  to  suffer 
want."i  This  evidence  from  the  Reformers  might  be  ex- 
tended ;  but  it  is  unnecessary.  Enough  has  been  adduced 
to  show  that  deacons  were  an  order  of  oEBcers  in  the  apostolic 
church  distinct  from  bishops  or  presbyters. 

But  in  the  apostolic  diaconate  there  were  two  branches, 
the  male  and  the  female.  Having  noted  the  former,  it  now 
remains  for  us  to  consider  the  latter.  In  collating  the  evi- 
dence of  its  existence,  wo  must  turn  once  more  to  1  Tim.  iii. 
When,  in  verses  8,  9,  10,  Paul  has  set  before  us  several 
qualifications  for  the  diaconate,  and  pointed  out  tlie  method 
which  should  be  pursued  in  the  selection  of  deacous,  he 
adds,  in  vs.  11,  "Women,  in  like  manner,  must  be  grave, 
not  slanderous,  sober,  faithful  in  all  things."  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  designating  two  more  qualifications  for  the  diaco- 
nate, namely,  that  the  deacons  must  be  monogamous,  and 
must  preside  well  over  their  cljildren  and  their  own  houses. 
Finally,  the  reward  of  those  who  serve  well  is  held  forth  as 
an  incentive  to  faithfulness :  They  shall  "  obtain  for  them- 
selves a  good  degree,  and  great  boldness  in  the  faith  which 
is  in  Christ  Jesus." 

It  is   maintained    by  some  exceUent    interpreters    that 
"women"    (ywaliOK),  of  vs.  11,  means   the  wives    of  the 
1  Henog's  R.  B.  Vol.  iu.  p.  368. 
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de&coDB ;  but  in  the  verse  itself  there  is  no  such  intimation : 
"  Their  wives,"  of  the  common  version  ia  an  interpretation, 
not  a  translation.  IWj,  to  be  sure,  sometimes  designates 
a  vife ;  but  wbeaever  it  does,  its  immediate  connection 
reveals  the  fact.  It  is  eo  used  in  vs.  12 ;  but  there  the  word 
vbicb  it  limits  mokes  its  import  perfectly  clear.  As,  how- 
ever, an  entirely  new  thought  is  introduced  by  that  verse, 
we  canaot  reason  from  it  back  to  vs.  11. 

Moreover,  if  yimuxai;  designates  the  deacons'  wives,  then 
vs.  11,  which  names  their  qualiScatious,  is  thrust  into  the 
midst  of  the  passage  which  presents  to  us  the  deacons  and 
their  qualifications.  Before  Paul  has  finished  all  that  he 
has  to  say  concerning  the  deacons,  he  drops  them,  and 
presents  their  wives,  and  then  returns  to  them  again,  in  vs. 
12.  It  is  true  that  the  apostle,  when  unfolding  the  great 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,  does  sometimes  permit  himself  to  be 
borne  away  for  a  time  from  the  direct  lino  of  his  argument 
upon  some  side,  yet  intimately  conuected  truth,  and  does 
then  return  and  pick  up  the  thread  of  his  discourse  where 
be  had  dropped  it ;  but  at  such  times  he  seems  to  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  flood  which  bears  him  on.  But  here  no  such 
great  and  overmastering  truth  is  in  hand.  The  apostle  is 
merely  presenting,  the  classes  of  officers  in  the  Christian 
church,  and  pointing  out  their  qualifications.  There  is  no 
special  warmth  in  his  discourse.  It  is  calm  and  cool.  In 
such  circumstances,  to  leave  what  he  is  saying  of  deacons,  in 
order  to  delineate  the  character  of  their  wives,  and  then  to 
return  to  the  topic  so  abruptly  dropped,  is  a  construction  so 
harsh  that  we  may  well  doubt  if  such  an  interpretation  be 
really  correct. 

But  still  more  decisive  is  the  objection  that  Paul  would 
not  have  mentioned  the  wives  of  the  deacons,  and  omitted  all 
reference  to  those  of  bishops.  Calvin  so  felt  the  force  of  this 
coDsideratioti  that  he  declared  that  the  wives  of  both  deacons 
and  bishops  are  intended — a  position  which  cannot  be  main- 
tained with  the  least  show  of  reason.  Others,  to  parry  tlie 
objection,  have  urged  the  sUU  more  untenable  interpretation 
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that  women  generally  are  meanL  Huther  tliiuka  that  Paul 
had  ill  mind  deacons'  wives,  aud  says  that  the  reason  why 
be  mentioned  them,  and  not  the  wives  of  bisliops,  is  fouad 
in  the  consideration  that  so  far  as  tlie  dut;  of  deacons  cou- 
sists  in  the  care  of  the  poor  and  sick,  their  wives  must  share 
in  it.  This  would  not  come  far  short  of  making  deacons' 
wives  an  order  of  deaconesses.  But  against  this  we  maj 
successfully  urge  tliat  bisliops'  wives,  from  the  necessities 
of  the  case,imust  always  hold  a  more  prominent  place  ia  the 
estimation  of  a  church  than  tliose  of  deacons ;  and  their 
influence,  other  things  being  equal,  is  consequently  greater. 
If  it  were  necessary  to  insist  that  the  character  of  deacons* 
wives  should  be  praiseworthy,  it  would  be  much  more  neces- 
sary to  demand  a  lilce  character  in  those  of  bishops. 

Furthermore,  unless  we  regard  vs.  11  as  simply  good 
advico,  such  an  interpretation  would  exclude  any  man  from 
the  diaconate,  no  matter  how  well  qualified  for  its  duties,  if 
his  wife  did  not  possess  the  requisite  character;  while  do 
one,  for  the  same  reason,  would  be  debarred  from  the  higher 
and  more  important  office  of  the  bishop.  This,  to  my  miud, 
is  absurd,  and  if  absurd,  it  is  clear  enough  that  Paul  never 
taught  it. 

We  must,  then,  seek  for  an  interpretation  to  which  less 
fatal  objections  can  be  urged,  even  if  it  he  not  altogether 
free  from  difficulties.  Is  it  not  a  much  less  objectionablo 
view  to  regard  the  *'  women "  of  vs.  11  as  deaconesses  ? 
They  are  introduced  by  mravTOK,  just  as  the  deacons  are  in 
vs.  8.  We  have  ali-eady  seen  that  Paul  employs  this  word 
to  separate  from  one  anotlier  different  classes,  as  well  as  to 
intimate  that  the  classes  so  distinguished  are  closely  allied. 
As  deacons  are  distinguished  from  bishops,  so  are  the  women 
from  the  deacons.  'ilcravTo^,  as  we  have  also  seen,  deter- 
mines notliing  as  to  the  subordination  or  co-ordination  of  the 
classes  distinguished  by  it.  The  bishop's  ability  to  teach 
shows  that  lie  is  superior  in  rank  to  the  deacons ;  but  the 
qualifications  of  deacons  and  the  women  of  vs.  11  are  to  a 
considerable  extent  identical,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
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diSerence  of  their  qualificatione  which  shows  any  official 
superiority  of  tlie  one  over  the  other.  We  conchide,  thero- 
Tore,  that  "  deacons  "  of  vs.  8,  aud  "  women  "  of  vs.  11,  are 
CHirdiiiate  branches  of  the  same  office.  We  may,  then, 
regard  ts.  12  as  getting  forth  what  deacons  should  bo  in  tbeir 
domestic  relations,  and  vs.  13  as  presenting  a  motive  to  faith- 
fiilness  in  their  official  duties,  or  we  may  adopt  Ghrysostom's 
ID terp relation,  and  consider  vs.  12  not  as  alone  applicable  to 
deacons  mentioned  in  vs.  8,  but  as  equally  applying  to  both 
branches  of  the  diacoDate.  On  that  supposition,  the  mas- 
culine includes  the  feminine.  The  deacon  and  deaconess 
are  alike  required  to  be  monogamists,  and  to  preside  well 
over  their  own  liouseholds.  Both,  by  faitlifiilncss  in  office, 
will  secure  a  liigh  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  church,  a 
good  degree  of  influence  over  those  whom  they  serve;  and 
thelp  faith,  being  augmented  by  diligence  in  Christian  labor, 
viU  manifest  itself  by  great  boldness  in  bearing  testimony  to 
Qte  truth,  both  by  act  and  word,  as  opportunity  presents  itself 
in  their  labors  on  behalf  of  the  needy  in  the  congregation. 

This  interpretation  is  sustained  by  a  passage  in  the  Apostolic 
CoDBtitutions.  These  Constitutions,  as  they  now  stand,  are 
coufessedly  made  up  of  fragments  written  at  different  periods; 
but  it  b  strongly  probable  that  the  passage  which  illustrates 
the  use  of  yvpai/cat  in  1  Tim.  iii.  belongs  to  the  portions 
written  nearest  to  apostolic  times;  for,  while  some  parts  of 
Uie  Coniititutions  present  three  orders  of  church  officers, 
and  coufer  on  the  bishop  power  and  authority  unknown  to 
the  apostles,  this  passage  mentions  only  two  classes  of  church 
officers,  —  the  bisliop  and  deacons, —  indicating  that  it  was 
composed  before  the  period  when  the  later  biiibop  reached 
tiis  complete  development.  Wo  find  in  it  these  words : 
"  And  let  also  the  deacons  be  unspotted  in  all  things,  as  also 
the  bishop,  only  more  active.  Let  their  numlier  correspoJid 
to  the  number  of  the  church,  in  order  that  they  may  minister 
to  the  needy  as  worltmen  who  are  not  ashamed  ;  and  let  tht 
woman  (^  yvvi})  be  diligent  in  serving  the  women,  and  both 
in  tlie  tilings  pertaining  to  messages,  journeyings,  assistance, 
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and  Berrice."  As  deacoaesses  are  mentioned  a  Bcore  of  times 
in  these  ConstitutionE,  there  can  bo  no  doabt  tliat  tliis  general 
word  Ytwij  here  means  deaconess,  and  that  it  is  used  to  desig- 
nate a  class,  just  as  toii  hrlaicmrov  is  in  1  Tim.  iii.  and  in 
Tit.  i. ;  and  'Whiston  translates  the  latter  part  of  the  pas- 
sage freely  as  to  the  vords  of  the  original,  hut  with  absolute 
fidelity  to  the  thought, "  let  both  the  deacons  and  the  dea- 
conesses," ^  etc. 

If,  however,  objections  may  still  be  urged  to  the  above 
interpretation  of  1  Tim.  iii.  11,  are  they  not  much  less 
formidable  than  to  that  one  which  regards  *'  women  "  of  vs. 
11  as  deacons'  wives?  The  interpretation  which  we  maintain 
avoids  the  abrupt  break  in  the  apostle's  discourse  with  which 
the  other  must  contend,  and  presents  in  perfect  unity  all 
that  Paul  here  writes  of  church  officers.  For  this  reason  we 
are  constrained,  until  we  see  greater  objections  than  have 
hitherto  been  urged  against  it,  to  defend  it. 

An  additional  evidence  tliat  there  were  deaconesses  in  the 
apostolic  church  is  found,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  1  Tim.  v.  3-16. 
The  main  object  of  the  apostle  in  this  passage  is  to  point  out 
what  widows  a  Christian  church  ought  to  sustain  by  its 
charities.  This  will  be  moat  apparent  if,  without  taking  up 
verse  by  verse,  we  disentangle,  as  well  as  we  are  able,  the 
intertwisted  threads  of  the  text. 

We  notice,  then,  first,  that  there  are  certain  widows  whom 
a  church  is  not  bound  to  support.  They  have  no  just  claim 
for  maintenance  who  by  their  wantonness  or  voluptuousness 
show  that  they  are  destitute  of  spiritual  life  (vs.  6),  and  those 
whose  conduct  is  irreproacliable,  if  they  have  children  or 
more  distant  relatives,  must  look  to  them  for  succor  (vs.  4), 
that  the  ciiurch  may  not  be  burdened  (vs.  16).  And  to 
enforce  upon  each  family  the  duty  of  caring  for  tlieir  own 
widows,  tlio  apostle  affirms  that  those  who  will  not  provide 
for  the  destitute  among  their  dependants  and  in  their  house- 
holds, have  denied  the  faith,  and  are  worse  than  an  unbfr 
liever  (vs.  8), 

1  ApcMt.CDDit.  Book  ill.  elt^.  IS. 
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Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  vbom  Paul  styles 
"widows  indeed."  These  have  no  relatives  to  whom  they 
cvi  look  for  aid.  There  is  no  one  from  whom,  through  con- 
nnguinitj,  thej  can  claim  help ;  they  are  solitary,  desolate ; 
hence  they  turn  to  God  for  help;  they  set  their  hope  on  him, 
and  continue  in  supplications  and  prayers  to  him  night  and 
day.  Among  these  there  were  some  who,  for  some  purpose, 
vera  enrolled  or  put  on  the  list  {Kord^^ea-Gai).  Who  were 
they?  Some  have  maintained  that  only  those  put  on  the 
list  were  to  be  supported  by  charity ;  but  to  this  it  has  been 
dedsivelj  objected  that  those  who  did  not  have  the  qualifica* 
tions  enumerated  in  vss.  9  and  10  might  be  equally  needy, 
ud  in  some  instances  even  more  so,  and  that  to  deny  them 
>id  because  they  had  not  been  quite  so  diligent  in  Christian 
labor  as  others,  or  were  not  threescore  years  old,  would  be 
10  unreasonable,  so  harsh,  so  unchristian  witlial,  that  we 
may  know  for  a  certainty  that  Paul  taught  no  such  thing. 

A  better  interpretation  is  that  they  were  enrolled  for  diaco- 
nal  service,  and  were  probably  deaconesses.  If  there  was  a 
class  of  widows  to  be  supported  by  the  church,  why  should 
not  the  church  expect  some  service  in  return  from  those  of 
the  class  who  were  best  qualified  to  render  it  ?  The  qualifi- 
cations demanded  of  them  certainly  harmonize  with  this  con* 
elusion.  No  one  could  be  put  on  the  list  who  was  under 
sixty  years  of  age.  She  must  possess  that  wisdom  which 
m^y  years  of  service  alone  can  bestow.  Moreover,  those 
enrolled  seem  to  have  voluntarily  pledged  themselves  not  to 
marry  (vss.  11, 12),  as  it  would  not  be  suitable  for  one  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  the  church  to  be  encumbered  with 
iamily  cares,  and  a  widow  of  sixty  would  ordinarily  be  freed 
from  any  temptation  to  enter  into  the  marriage  state.  Young 
widows,  even  though  widows  indeed,  could  not  be  enrolled, 
lest  having  some  t«mpting  offer  of  marriage,  they  might  be 
led  to  break  the  engagement  which  they  had  voluntarily 
made  with  the  church  (vss.  11, 12).  Paul  would  not  subject 
Utem  to  any  such  temptation,  nor  would  he  lay  any  obstruc- 
tion in  the  path  of  one  who  desired  to  enter  into  wedlock, 
I 
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which  was  ordained  by  God  and  sanctioned  by  Chnst  Hence 
be  adnses  the  younger  widows  to  marrj  (vs.  14),  and  posi- 
tively forbids  tlieir  enrollment.'  Tliose  put  on  the  list  were 
also  required  to  be  monogamists,  the  qualification  demanded 
in  the  tliird  cliapt«r,  if  Cliiysos^tom's  interpretation  bo  correct, 
of  both  deacons  and  deaconesses.  It  was,  moreover,  essen- 
tial  tliat  they  should  have  a  reputation  for  good  works,  the 
experience  acquired  in  the  training  of  children,*and  the  habit 
of  hospitality.  They  must  also  liave  been  inured  to  the  most 
menial  services  on  behalf  of  the  saints;  and  to  the  work  of 
relieving  the  afflicted.  In  short,  they  must  have  diligentlj 
followed  every  good  work. 

To  have  required  such  qualifica^ons  in  order  to  entiUe  a 
helpless  widow  to  tlie  charities  of  the  church  would  have 
been  exceedingly  strange,  and  a  flagrant  violation  of  the 
law  of  love ;  hut  if  we  consider  tliose  enrolled  as  set  apart  to 
diaconal  service  these  qualifications  are  entirely  fitting.  As 
the  latter  interpretatiou  so  naturally  meets  all  tlie  demands 
of  the  passage  we  conclude  tliat  it  must  be  correct. 

We  do  not,  however,  suppose  tliat  all  the  deaconesses  of 
the  apostolic  church  were  widows  of  threescore  years  and 
upwards.  There  were  many  women  who  labored  with  Paul, 
and,  whether  they  were  regularly  appointed  deaconesses  or 
not,  they  certainly  performed,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
diaconal  service.  Some  of  tlicm  were  not  widows,  and  we 
have  no  evidence  that  they  were  aged  women.  Nor  is  it 
Certain  that  this  enrollment  of  aged  widows  for  diaconal  ser- 
vice was  a  general  practice  of  the  apostolic  churches;  yet  it 
may  have  been  practised  in  all  those  churclies  wliich  had 
aged  widows  who  possessed  tlie  requisite  qualifications.  Aa 
to  these  things,  it  is  immaterial.  Wc  see  that  certain  widows 
were  formally  enrolled  for  diaconal  service.  Tliey  may  have 
'  Ferbnps  the  younger  widows  were  nt  finl  dcaconmscs ;  ea  each  (hi'ir  duties 
called  them  to  (^  from  boase  to  bouse  {wfpiipxii"K^  tIi  nVlai  "  j^in?  round," 
or  "  while  going  round  to  the  houses,")  liiE  the/  neglected  their  speeiiil  work  aad 
gaia  themselves  up  to  Inttliiig  mid  miachlcf-makin^.  From  his  expericnco  nith 
tbem  in  the  past,  Paul  ma;  h«vc  forbidden  ihcit  enrollment  See  Jacob's  Ecct. 
PoLof  theN.T.  p.  167. 
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been  elected  to  this  honor  by  a  popular  vote ;  judging  from 
the  spirit  and  acts  of  the  apostolic  church,  we  should  say  that 
this  vas  altogether  probable.  Belonging  to  the  diaconate  iu 
the  same  church,  there  may  have  been  not  only  widows,  but 
llso  Tiigins,  and  even  married  women  who  were  childless,  or 
vbose  children  had  grown  up  so  as  to  leave  them  compara- 
tively free  from  domestic  care.  If  the  persons  rendering 
official  service  bad  no  need  of  charity,  the  service  was  probar 
Uy  gratuitous. 

It  has  been  objected  by  some  that  a  woman  sixty  years  of 
age  was  too  old  for  a  deaconess.  But  such  men  must  shut 
Iheir  ejes  to  the  most  patent  facts.  In  many  of  our  cliurcbes 
Bome  of  our  most  efficient  female  workers  are  sixty  and  up- 
vards;  and  such  is  their  discretion  and  dignity  that  their 
labor  is  beyond  all  price.  One  such  worker  is  worth  a  score 
of  Ibe  most  zealous  misses. 

Uoreover,  deaconesses  of  threescore  years  and  upwards 
are  not  unknown  in  modern  times.  In  a  note  appended  to 
the  article  on  the  "  Deaconess  "  in  "  Smitli's  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,"  Dr.  Hackett  says :  "The  Separate  or  Congregational 
church  of  Gainsborough,  England  (1589),  had  *  relievers '  or 
'  widows,'  who  must  be '  widows  of  sixty  years  of  age  at  least,' 
whose  work  it  was '  to  minister  to  the  sick.' "  "  Johnson  and 
Ainsworth's  Congregational  church  in  Amsterdam  (1606)  bad 
'(me  ancient  widow  for  a  deaconess.'  Though  sixty  years 
old  when  chosen, '  she  did  frequently  visit  the  sick  and  weak 

and  if  they  were  poor,  she  would  gatlier  relief  of  them' 

that  were  able,  or  acquaint  the  deacons  ;  and  she  was  obeyed 
as  an  officer  of  ChrisL' "  The  Cambridge  Platform  (ch.  VII. 
§  7)  recognizes  this  office  of  deaconess.  "  The  Lord  hatli 
appointed  ancient  widows  (where  they  may  be  had)  to  minis- 
ter to  the  church,  in  giving  attendance  to  the  sick,  and  to 
give  succor  unto  them  and  others  in  like  necessities." 

Tliere  b  still  another  scriptural  testimony  of  importance. 
Paul  commends  to  the  Roman  Christians,  Fhebe,  "  who  is  a 
deaconess  of  the  church,  which  is  at  Cenchrea."  Neandor 
found  hi  this  passage  an  explicit  reference  to  the  female 
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diaoonate.'  Some  indeed  assert  that  we  ehonid  render  Stdiof 
vw,  serraDt  instead  of  deaconess,  and  that  there  is  no  evidence 
that  Pliebe  was  anything  more  than  some  prominent  voman 
who  efficiently  served,  not  as  an  office-bearer,  but  as  a  private 
Christian,  the  church  to  which  she  belonged.  But  we  answer 
that  Paul's  langu^e  naturallv  applies  oiilv  to  an  official  per^ 
sonage.  Phebe  was  a  servant  of  a  particular  church  In  a  sense 
which  distinguished  her  from  its  other  members.  The  most 
natural  interpretation,  therefore,  of  the  passage  in  hand  is 
that  it  represents  her  as  a  deaconess.  This  being  true,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  Uary,  who  bestowed  much 
labor  on  Paul  aud  his  co-workers,  and  Tryphena,  Try phoea, 
and  tlie  beloved  Persia  who  "  labored  much  in  the  Lord," 
were  also  deaconesses  at  Rome.  If  the  little  church  at  Ceo- 
chrea  had  a  deaconess,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  larger 
churches  ii^the  great  cities  had  a  still  greater  number  of 
women  filing  the  same  office. 

Our  interpretation  of  the  above  passages  is  sustained  by 
both  the  practice  and  the  expressed  views  of  the  early 
churches. 

Some  lapsed  Christians  informed  Pliny  the  younger,  who 
was  propraetor  of  Bythinia,  in  the  first  decade  of  the  second 
century,  that  their  only  crime  or  error  was  that  they  met 
before  day,  sung  a  hymn  to  Chnst  as  Cod,  aud  bound  them- 
selves never  to  commit  fraud,  theft,  or  adultery,  and  never 
to  falsify  their  word.  "  Wherefore,"  he  says,  "  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  truth  I  deemed  it  the  more  necessary  to  exam- 
ine by  torture  two  female  servante,  who  are  called  dea- 
conesses." *  As  Pliny  gives  so  much  truthful  testimony  in 
his  letter  concerning  the  early  Christians,  the  above  state- 
ment is  very  probably  correct.  It  is,  moreover,  most  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  he  would  have  chosen  for  examination 
those  who  filled  some  office,  and  who  would  be  most  likely  to 
understand  thoroughly  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the 
church. 

1  PlandDg  and  Training  (Bobinioa'i  Tranil&tioa),  p.  165. 
'  Qdo  magis  n«cii*uriam  cndidi,  ex  duabn*  •ocillU,  qaaa  minitlra«  dic«b«Btar, 
quid  cnet  ved,  et  per  Uttmentn  qnaerere.    Letun  10. 97, 
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^adu8,i  after  salating  the  presby tery  and  deacons, Tiites : 
"I  salute  the  households  of  my  brethreu  with  their  wives  and 
children,  aiid  the  viryiru  who  are  called  widows."  Hefele 
ffifs  in  a  note, "  Deaconesses,  although  they  might  be  virgins, 
were  nevertheless  called  widoiea,  becanse  in  the  primitive 
times  of  the  church,  widows  were  customarilj  chosen  to  the 
office  of  deaconesses."  Hefele  suf^ests  the  most  probaUe 
interpretation  of  this  passage,  since  it  appears  from  Tertullian, 
that  not  only  married  women  and  mothers,  but  also  vir^ns 
were  EODoetimes  placed  in  the  order  of  widows;^  and  that 
Tertullian  identifies  widows  and  deaconeeses  can  hardly  be 
doubted,  since  he  declares  that  the  experimental  training  of 
the  motliers  ajid  educators  of  children  belonging  to  the  order 
<^  widows  would  qualify  them  readily  to  aid  others  with 
coaiisel  and  comfort.  In  still  another  passage,  he  speaks  of 
the  apostle's  prescription  that  permits  not  s^n  tytce  married 
to  preside  over  the  church  (a  false  iuterpretation),  nor  grants 
t  widow  admittance  into  the  order  unless  she  has  been  the 
life  of  one  man.'  As  here  the  first  reference  is  to  the  bishop 
of  1  Tim.  iii.jit  seems  unnatural  that  Tertallian  stiould  have 
Med  to  mention  the  deacons  of  whom  the  same  qualification 
Tas  required,  unless  be  looked  on  the  widows  as  belonging 
to  the  diaconate.  At  least,  as  the  first  reference  is  to  an 
order  of  church  officers,  it  is  difficult  not  to  regard  the  second 
in  the  same  light.  That  there  was  a  class  of  widows  in  poet- 
apostolic  times,  as  in  apostolic,  which  performed  no  official 
serrice  and  was  supported  by  the  church,  is  doubtless  true ; 
that  there  was  an  official  class  seems  to  me  to  be  equally 
clear,  and  that  Tertullian  tiad  this  order  in  view  wlien  he 
wrote  the  passages  referred  to  above.  lu  this  the  most  trust- 
worthy patristic  scholars  agree.*  Tlie  passages  so  understood 
iUnstrale  the  salutation  of  Ignatius  to  the  "villus  called 
widows,"  and  support  the  comment  of  Hefele. 

In  the  Pastor  of  Hermas,'  the  aged  woman  who  represents 

>  SmjT.  chap.  13.  *  T«rt.  De  Virg.  c.  9.  'Ad  Uxor.  Lib.  I.e.  J. 

*  S«e  Etsay  on  "  The  Conatilutioiu  Mid  Cwkhu  of  tlw  Holj  Apcwtlea." 
^IkiuUMd  bj  Prof.  In  Chua,  D.D.  p.  374. 
•I*b.l.  r».2.c4. 
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the  chnrch,  directs  Hermae  to  write  two  books,  and  send  one 
to  Clement,  who  would  send  it  to  foreign  countries,  and  the 
other  to  Orapte,  who  would  admonish  the  widows  and  orphans. 
Hefele  says, "  Orapte  appears  to  have  been  a  deaconess."  In 
the  conception  of  the  writer  she  evidently  was  one  accus- 
tomed to  instruct  the  feeble  and  destitute,  probably  in  their 
own  homes.  The  incidental  character  of  the  testimony  en- 
hances its  value.  The  author  of  the  Visions  speaks  of  Grapte 
and  her  work  as  though  snoh  labor  on  the  part  of  women  was 
a  very  familiar  thing  in  his  day  (middle  of  second  century). 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  his  Paedagogus,'  says  that  there 
are  in  holy  scripture  innumerable  commands  to  chosen  per- 
sons, "  some  to  presbyters,  some  to  bishops,  some  to  deacons, 
others  to  widows."  ^  As  widows  are  here  enumerated  with 
the'"  chosen  persons,"  presbyters,  bishops,  and  deacons,  he 
unquestionably  regarded  them  as  church  officers,  and  in  bis 
Stromata,^  he  points  out  the  scripture  on  which  his  view  is 
based.  He  says  that  tlie  women  whom  the  apostles  (1  Cor. 
iz.  5)  took  about  with  them  were  not  as  wives,  but  as  sisters ; 
these  sisters  were  "  helpers  of  the  women  who  stay  at 
home ;  by  them  also  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord  slipped  without 
blame  into  the  harem ;  for  we  also  know  what  things  the 
high-minded  Paul  ordained  concerning  female  deacons  in  the 
second  Epistle  of  Timothy."  Clement  refers  to  the  wrong 
epistle,  and  his  interpretation  of  1  Oor.  iz.  5  may  be  very- 
wide  of  the  mark,  yet  his  words  not  only  show  the  ezistence 
of  the  female  diaconate  in  his  day,  but  also  that  he  believed 
it  to  be  founded  on  apostolic  teaching.  Jerome  in  his  com- 
mentaries identifies  the  deaconesses  of  the  early  churches 
and  the  women  referred  to  by  Paul  in  Rom.  zvi.  1  and 
1  Tim.  iii.* 

'Lib.  3.  c.  IS,  fST. 

'  Dr.  Homon,  in  hii  book  on  "  DeacoDMKB,"  p.  37,  changes,  nnwittinglj  it  U 
10  be  hoped,  the  order  of  the  words,  aod  afGnni  tliat  Clement  cpecifleB  the 
"•olect  permits"  sb  "  bishops,  priests,  deitcons,  and  widows."  Nor  is  it  quila 
(•ir  to  use  the  unbignons  word  "  priests"  instead  of  the  ttnambiguona  term 
"  presbyters." 

■Lib.  3,  c.  6.  f  53. 

*  BoDi.  xri.  I.    Sieat  etiam  naiK  in  Orientolibn*  dlKonissas  mnlieres  in  no 
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These  teBtimonies  from  ihe  early  church  might  be  con- 
siderably multiplied ;  and  nothing  impresses  the  reader  of 
them  more  than  their  unanimity.  In  the  first  centuries  all 
seem  to  have  underBtood  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy  in  one 
way.  We  listen  in  vain  for  a  discordant  note.  It  is  a  fact 
worthy  of  attention,  that  conflicting  views  concerning  the 
third  and  fifth  chapters  of  First  Timothy  did  uot  spring 
np  until  the  office  of  deaconess  had  become  so  distorted  that 
it  had  lost  all  apostolic  simplicity,  or  had  nearly  died  out  in 
the  Christian  church. 

But  suppose  it  to  be  ,proTed  that  this  branch  of  the  diaco- 
nate  existed  in  apostolic  times,  can  we  account  for  it?  Was 
there  any  necessity  which  called  it  into  being  ?  The  answer 
St  hand  is  so  reasonable  and  natural  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  nnderstand  how  the  New  Testament  churches  could  have 
grown  up  without  deaconesses.  For  when  these  churches 
were  gathered,  women  in  Greek  communities  usually  lived 
io  seclusion,  just  as  they  do  now  in  Mohammedan  countries. 
On  account  of  this,  Paul  was  sometimes,  not  to  say  often, 
asdsted  by  women  in  preaching  the  gospel.  The  best  exe- 
getes  tell  us  that  we  must  so  interpret  his  words  In  Phillip- 
pians,  "Help  those  women  who  labored  with  me  in  the 
gospel,  with  Clement  also."  These  females  went  from  house 
to  house,  making  known  the  glad  tidings  to  those  &om  whom 
the  apostle  was  excluded.  The  deacons  of  the  churches, 
planted  where  such  customs  prevailed,  could  not  enter  into 
the  bouses  to  care  for  the  fem^es  who  were  suffering  from 
sickness  and  poverty.  If  they  had  attempted  it,  their  conduct 
would  have  been  the  occasion  of  scandal,  aud  the  churches 
which  they  served  would  have  been  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of 
the  heathen.  To  meet  this  necessity,  the  labors  of  suitable 
women  were  demanded.  At  first  they  may  not  hare  been 
T^arded  as  a  distinct  order  in  the  church  ;  but,  since  their 
services  were  constantly  required,  they  became  known  as 

nxa  miQiBbsn  videetnr  Id  bRptiuno,  aire  io  miniiterio  verbi.  1  Tim.  iii.  1 1. 
BinilitcT  eu  ot  djacones  eligi  jabct ;  nnde  iateUigAtur  quod  de  bis  iktt,  qoM 
alhw  hodie  in  Oiieiiu  ditconiuu  ^ipellant. 
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beloBging  to  the  diaconate,  and  irere  probably  regularljr 
olioseu  by  the  ohurobes  for  their  work. 

This  apostolic  institution,  although,  like  the  other  offices 
of  the  church,  more  or  less  perverted,  long  maintained  itseir. 
It  lingered  in  the  East,  wliere  females  lived  in  seclitsion, 
thirteen  eentnriee,  and  though  the  West  vaa  unfriendly  to 
it,  it  did  not  disappear  there  until  the  eleventh  century.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  note  the  causes  of  its  final  extinction.  In 
poet-apostolic  times  one  duty  of  the  deaconesses  was  to  pre- 
pare candidates  of  their  own  sex  for  baptism,  and  to  assist 
them  when  the  ordinance  was  administered.  But,  as  eprink' 
ling  gradually  supplanted  immersion,  their  occupation  in  ibis 
respect  finally  disappeared.'  But  the  principal  cause  of  their 
extinction  was  monastieism.  It  was  thought  that  special 
sanctity  could  be  secured  by  a  secluded  life,  and  just  those 
women  who  were  destitute  of  family  cares  and  specially  quali- 
fied for  deaconesses  were  shut  up  in  the  cloister,  wliere  a  life 
of  contemplation  was  regarded  as  the. supreme  good,  rather 
tiiau  one  of  outward  activity  for  others.  Yet  the  early  female 
solitaries,  and  even  nuns,  took  upon  themselves  the  care  of 
the  siok  and  poor.  In  later  times  there  sprang  up  the  Boman 
Oatliolic  sisterhoods,  whose  special  work  of  charity  is  the 
care  of  the  sick  and  poor,  which  was  the  pre-eminent  work 
of  the  primitive  deaconess.  In  these  sisters,  many  of  whom 
are  unquestionably  noble  women,  we  see  the  lingering 
shadow  of  the  early  female  diaconate,  which  disappeared  in 
the  monastery. 

Tlie  earliest  Independents  of  England  attempted  to  revive 
this  branch  of  the  diaconate.  They  were  opposed  in  their 
effort  by  tlie  "judicious"  Hooker,  who  showed,  in  wliat  he 
wrote,  strange  ignorance  of  the  subject.  We  find,  also,  in 
Neat's  History  of  the  Puritans,^  tliat  sixty  clergymen  of 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Cambridgeshire  assembled  in  London, 
in  1575,  came  to  certain  "  conclusions  "  for  the  direction  of 
their  parishes,  among  which  we  find  one  in  reference  to 

1  8m  Henog's  R.  E.  Vol.  iii.  p.  369. 

■  ToL  i.  ch^  Ti.  p.  140  (Ha^l  ed.),  lSt4. 
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"collectors  for  the  poor, or  deaooDB."  They  said,  "Touching 
deacons  of  both  sorts,  viz.  men  and  women,"  etc. 

Robert  Browno  (1582)  speaks  of  the  deacon  as  "  the  re- 
liever," aad  of  the  deaconess  as  "  the  widow." '  In  another 
connection,  we  have  already  spoken  of  the  "  ancient  widow  " 
at  Amsterdam,  in  1606 ;  we  find,  also,  that  at  Wesel,  in  the 
Low  Countries,  there  was  a  female  diaconate,  from  1575  to 
1610.^  But  all  these  efforts  to  revive  an  apostolic  inEtitutiou 
at  last  failed. 

The  establishment,  in  our  own  day,  of  deaconesses'  insti- 
tntions  in  Europe,  which  bids  fair  to  provoke  into  being 
similar  instltations  in  oar  own  country,  is  a  clumsy  effort 
toward  the  revival  of  the  apostolic  female  diacouate.  These 
deaconesses'  houses,  even  tlie  most  prtuseworthy,  have  as 
mncb  in  common  with  the  Roman  Catholic  sisterhoods  as 
with  the  primitive  deaconesses.  Their  inmates,  indeed,  with 
constancy  and  zeal  devote  themselves  to  works  of  charity ; 
bat  they  are  not,  like  the  deaconesses  of  apostolic  times, 
membeiv  of  the  churches  which  they  serve.  They  form 
independent  communities  by  themselves. 

Onght  we  not  to  revive  the  female  branch  of  the  diaconate 
in  its  apostolic  simplicity  ?  We  have  many  unemployed 
females  in  our  churches,  who  might  become  efficient  laborers 
in  this  office.  What  such  women  could  achieve  for  Christ 
is  shown  by  their  ministrations  in  army  hospitals  during  the 
more  recent  wars.  Should  not  this  force,  so  far  as  possible, 
be  used  in  ministering  to  the  poor  and  sick  of  our  towns  and 
cities  ?  Have  we  any  right  to  ignore  it  ?  And  if  this  power 
for  good  went  out  immediately  from  the  churches,  would  it 
not  vastly  augment  their  influence?  Would  not  oar  pastors, 
strengthened  and  encouraged  by  such  laborers,  begin  to  say, 
with  Paul,  "  Help  those  women  who  labor  with  us  in  the 
gospel  "  ?  .  Some  in  our  churches  could,  and  would  gladly, 
labor  without  compensation ;  but  many  DOor  women,  who 
now  lean  on  the  needle  for  a  precarious  support,  might  be 

>  Smjth't  Dlctioiury,  Art.  "Deaconew." 

>  Ltidlow'i  Vroman'a  Work  in  tho  Choidi,  p.  199. 
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maiDtamed  by  the  churches  so  that  thej  could  devote  all 
their  time  to  charitable  labor.  One  such  womao,  in  St 
Ijouis,  in  a  single  year  introduced  into  a  miBsion  Sunday- 
Bchool  two  hundred  scholars  that  became  permament  mem- 
bers of  it,  helped  by  the  use  of  the  charitable  fund  many  of 
the  worthy  poor,  and  so  preached  the  gospel  privately  that 
sixteen  persons  received  Christ  as  their  Saviour,  and  were 
baptized  into  his  death. 

A  friend  asked  Spurgeon  who  was  the  most  efficient  man 
in  his  church.  He  replied,  characteristically,  "Mrs.  Bartlett." 
She  began,  a  few  years  since,  at  his  suggestion,  to  labor  for 
the  mothers  of  his  congregation.  She  first  instructed  three 
or  four  from  the  scriptures  on  the  Sabbath.  Her  class  has 
increased  to  more  than  a  thousaad,  and  is  seldom  less  thau 
eight  hundred.  She  instructs  them  in  the  gospel,  and  does 
all  ehe  can  for  their  bodily  comfort.  If  she  is  not  a  regularly 
appointed  deaconess,  she  does  diaconal  service ;  laboring 
with  her  pastor  in  the  gospel,  as  certain  women  did  with 
Paul.  As  great  success  might  by  no  means  ordinarily  crown 
the  labors  of  the  most  faithful  deaconesses ;  but  such  facts 
show  that  there  slumbers  within  the  ohurch  vast  power  for 
achieving  good,  which  at  the  present  day  is  almost  wholly 
overlooked. 

We  must  now  speak  briefly  of  the  Duties,  Qualifications, 
and  Ordination  of  deacons. 

1.  Tlieir  Duties.  We  have  been  compelled,  in  the  fore- 
going discussion,  in  a  measure,  to  anticipate  this  point ;  but 
it  needs  to  be  treated  more  thoroughly.  Guided  by  Act6  vi., 
we  must  conclude  that  the  chief  duty  of  deacons  is  to  care 
for  the  poor  of  the  church,  to  provide  for  their  tables;  and, 
if  the  widows  of  1  Tim.  v.  9,  who  were  put  on  the  list,  were 
expected  so  far  as  they  were  able  to  perform  diaconal  service, 
judging  from  the  experience  in  works  of  charity  demanded 
of  them,  it  is  clear  that  the  same  duty  belonged  to  the  female 
branch  of  the  diaconate.  And  whenever,  in  post-^postolic 
history,  the  duties  of  deacons  are  mentioned,  this  duty  of 
caring  for  the  poor  ia  almost  invariably  most  prominent. 
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They  are  not,  however,  restricted  to  this  alone.  The  term 
"  deacon  "  means  a  helper,  and  in  Acts  vi,  they  were  to  care 
for  tlie  poor  in  order  to  relieve  the  apostles  from  that  labor. 
Thus  they  helped  them  to  preach  the  gospel.  A  deacon, 
being  the  helper  of  his  pastor,  should  always  be  ready  to 
relieve  him,  so  far  as  passible,  of  every  burden  which  hinders 
him  from  giving  himself  wholly  to  prayer  and  the  ministry 
of  the  word.  In  the  language  of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions, 
he  should  be  bis  bishop's  "  soul  and  perception." 

Moreover,  while  it  is  the  maia  work  of  the'  deacons,  both 
male  and  female,  to  care  for  the  bodily  wants  of  the  poor 
and  sick,  yet,  since  they  are  Christian  laborers,  they  are 
bound,  so  far  as  they  are  able,  to  preach  to  them  the  gospel. 
Thus  they  minister  to  both  body  and  soul,  and,  in  the  highest 
and  best  sense,  become  co-workers  with,  and  helpers  of,  the 
elder  or  elders  witti  whom  they  are  associated. 

In  perfect  accord  with  these  views,  Bunsen  writes ;  "  The 
office  of  deacon,  or  helper,  implies,  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word,  the  attendance  on  the  poor  and  the  sick.  To  offer 
Epiritnal,  as  welt  as  bodily  aid,  and,  indeed,  to  supply  all 
common  wants,  was  the  individual  duty  of  every  Christian ; 
and  this  divine  idea  of  services  of  charity  had  so  deeply  per- 
vaded the  mind  of  the  church  that  the  office  of  deacon  and 
deaconess  grew  out  of  it.  The  latter  were  ordinarily  widows, 
and  the  sisterhood  of  widows  is  nothing  more  thau  that  of 


There  is  not,  however,  the  slightest  evidence,  either  in  the 
New  Testament  or  in  ecclesias^cal  history,  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  apostolic  deacons  to  care  for  the  general  finances  of  the 
church.  Their  financial  work  is  limited  to  a  wise  distribution 
of  the  poor  fund.  And  this  is  reasonable.  If  deacons  per- 
form the  duties  that  plainly  devolve  on  them,  they  will  have 
neither  time  nor  inclination  for  finance.  Moreover,  an 
excellent  deacon  may  be  a  very  poor  financier.  Shall  he 
be  excluded  from  his  office  because  he  cannot  devise  ways 
and  means  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  church  ?    If,  however. 
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a  deacon  has  good  fiaanoial  ability,  he  may  be  placed  on  a 
financial  committee ;  but  his  committee  work  is  aade  from 
his  diaconal  service.  If,  from  any  cause,  his  pastor  has 
become  burdened  with  the  finances,  he  ought  to  relieve  him 
of  them  ;  but  bj  so  doing  he  performs  a  service  which  does 
not  belong  to  his  office  any  more  than  to  that  of  his  pastor. 

And  as  to  deacons  ruling  a  church  by  virtue  of  their  office, 
they  have  no  more  right  to  do  so  than  an  elder  has  by  virtue 
of  his  ;  and,  as  the  New  Testament  permits  elders  to  govern 
their  churches  only  through  their  good  works  and  consequent 
persona]  influence,  it  certainly  cannot  accord  to  deacons 
control  over  the  churches  on  any  other  basis.  To  see  deacons 
put  the  governing  of  the  churches  among  their  duties  is 
quite  as  unseemly  as  for  an  elder  to  attempt  to  lord  it  over 
God's  heritage. 

2.  Tlieir  Qualifications.  We  learn  from  the  words  of  the 
apoetles  in  Acts  vi.  3  that  a  deacon  should  be  thoroughly 
pious.  The  seven  were  to  be  "  full  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 
Moreover,  this  piety  should  be  linked  with  wisdom.  The 
seven  were  to  be  filled  with  it,  as  well  as  with  the  Spirit. 
The  wisdom  here  referred  to,  whether  a  gift  of  the  Spirit  or 
a  natural  endowment,  appears  to  be  good  judgment,  dis- 
cretion, sound  sense,  which  would  help  them  to  care  for  the 
poor  with  judiciousness  and  tact. 

We  need  not  wonder  that  such  qualifications  are  required 
in  deacons;  by  their  piety  tliey  would  commend  the  gospel 
to  any  in  the  households  visited  by  them  who  had  not  yet 
received  it,  and  would  be  able  to  instruct  more  perfectly 
those  who  had  l>elieved,  or  to  comfort  them  when  despoudent 
under  trials.  If  one  ever  needs  the  lielp  of  the  Spirit  it  is 
when  engaged  in  such  duties,  that  he  may  be  able  to  discern 
rightly  the  mental  and  spiritual  condition  of  the  afflicted, 
and  to  speak  the  fitting  word ;  and  if  a  man  ever  needs  wis- 
dom it  is  in  distributing  to  the  necessities  of  the  poor,  that 
he  may  grant  relief  just  where  it  is  most  needed,  and  witti- 
hold  it  from  the  miworthy,  who  may  be  most  clamorous  for 
it,  that  he  may  give  even  to  the  truly  needy  so  as  not  to 
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p&mper  tbem  in  idleness,  bat  to  encourage  in  them  self-reli- 
ance and  indestiy,  and  also  so  delioatelj  as  not  to  wound 
those  who  possess  sensitive  natures  and  are  of  a  manly  inde- 
pendent spirit. 

With  the  foregoing  general  and  comprebensive  qualifica- 
tions of  deacons  accord  the  more  minute  specifications  of 
^ul  in  1  Tim.  iii.  8-12.  He  teaches  that  deacons  must  be 
"grave,"  dignified  in  conduct,  or  reputable  in  deportment  in 
idl  the  relations  of  life  (cf.  Phil.  iv.  8).  They  must  also  be 
nucere  and  truthful,  "  not  double-tongued,"  not  saying  one 
thing  and  meaning  another,  or  not  saying,  concerning  the 
same  thing,  one  thing  to  these,  another  to  those.  Temper- 
utce  in  the  use  of  wine  is  also  required.  Nor  mast  they  be 
"greedy  of  gain,"  lest  they  should  apfvopriate  to  their  own 
purposes  the  money  or  goods  entrusted  to  them  for  the  poor. 

As  to  tbeir  inner,  spiritaal  life,  they  must  hold  "  the  mys- 
tery of  the  futh,*'  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  apprehended  by 
&ith,  "in  a  pore  conscience,"  a  conscience  undefiled  by 
greed,  or  any  unholy  act  or  lust 

Horeover,  Uiey  must  be  examples  in  their  domestic  life. 
Like  elders  they  were  required  to  be  monogamous.  If  any 
man,  before  his  conversion  had  been  carried  away  with  the 
loose  morals  of  the  times,  and  for  some  unscriptural  reason 
had  divorced  his  wife,  and  then  married  another,  he  must  not 
be  made  a  deacon.  Tried  by  the  word  of  Ood  he  was  a 
polygamist ;  and  as  such  conduct  was  disreputable  even  in 
the  eyes  of  the  better  heaUien,  to  make  such  a  man  a  church 
officer,  though  he  had  thoroughly  repented,  would  have  scan- 
daliied  the  church.^  They  must  also  preside  well  over  their 
own  households.  In  short,  they  must  be  "  without  reproach," 
as  to  tbeir  moral  character,  faith,  or  domestic  life.  And  this 
demand  in  Paul's  letter  that  they  should  be  "  without  re- 
proach," or  "blameless,"  answers  to  the  demand  of  the 
apoeUes  in  reference  to  the  seven,  that  they  should  be  men 
(rf"  good  repute"  {Acts  vi.  3). 

I  Conjbeaie  and  Eowson'i  LiTs  uid  Eplstla  of  Sc  Paul,  YoL  il.  p.  499; 
HoTCf't  Scriptural  Iait  of  Divtoce,  p.  64. 
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Several  of  the  qoalificatioDa  required  of  those  beloDg;ing  to 
this  branch  of  the  diaconate  are  also  required  of  those  belong- 
ing to  the  other.  The  deaconeEees,  in  like  maimer,  must  be 
dignified  in  deportment,  and  the  wives  of  one  husband  (ITim. 
T.  9).  If  the  male  deacon  must  not  be  given  to  much  wine, 
the  female  deacon  must  be  "  sober "  {vf^dKta),  must  ever 
keep  herself  under  such  restraint  as  to  avoid  all  excesses. 

But  some  qualifications  peculiar  to  her  are  named.  She 
must  not  be  a  "  slanderer"  ;  and  if  the  enrolled  widows  of 
V.  9  performed  diaconal  service,  she  must  have  an  indination 
and  aptitude  for  works  of  charity,  and  experience  in  them ; 
and,  to  crown  the  whole,  she  must  be  "  Ihithful  in  all  things,*' 
must  be  one  who  is  accustomed  to  perform  the  duties  which 
belong  to  every  relation  which  she  sustains,  with  strict 
fidelity. 

3.  Ought  deacons  to  be  ordained  ?  If  we  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  the  apostles  we  ought  certainly  to  ordain  male  deacons, 
and  if  we  have  just  views  of  ordination  there  can  be  no  objec- 
tion to  it,  even  in  the  case  of  deaconesses.  It  does  not  confer 
any  special  sanctity  nor  any  power  which  has  not  already 
been  conferred  by  election.  It  is  simply  a  public  inaugura- 
tion. It«  benefit  consists  in  the  prayer  of  faith  offered  for 
the  divine  blessing  to  descend  on  those  who  are  thus  solemnly 
set  apart  to  their  work.  The  laying  on  of  hands  is  the  fitting 
symbol  of  the  bestowmeut,  in  answer  to  the  prayer,  of  ordi- 
nary  spiritual  influences,  and  it  also  emphatically  points  oat 
the  ordained  in  the  presence  of  the  community  as  a  church 
officer.  Such  a  setting  apart  was  quite  common  in  the 
apostolic  day.  The  seven  were  thus  consecrated  to  their 
work.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  apostles  ordained  elders  in 
the  churches  of  Asia  Minor.  Titus  was  directed  to  do  the 
same  in  the  churches  of  Crete.  When  Barnabas  and  Saul 
were  about  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  preaching  the  gospel 
to  the  Gentiles,  the  church  at  Antioch,  after  having  fasted 
and  prayed,  through  its  representatives,  laid  hands  on  th^u, 
and  sent  them  forth  on  tlieir  mission.  If  we  catch  the  spirit 
of  an  apostolic  ordination,  there  is  manifestly  nothing  im- 
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proper,  DOthing  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Kew  Testameat 
in  laying  bands  in  prayer  on  deaconesses,  and  craving  the 
bles^g  of  God  on  them  in  their  work.  In  postrapostolic 
times  the  churches  did  this.  We  find  in  the  Apostolic  Gon- 
stitations  the  very  prayer  that  vaa  offered  when  a  deaconess 
was  set  apart  to  her  work.  And  as  all  the  bints  in  the  Mew 
Testament  go  to  show  that  deacons  are  permanent  ofiScers 
of  the  church,  chosen  for  life  or  during  good  hehavior,  it 
seems  to  be  most  fitting  that  they  should  he  ordained.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  teachings  or  acts  of  the  apostles  which 
jastifies  the  annual  election  of  deacons,  as  though  their  office 
was  of  no  more  importance  tJian  the  charge  of  an  annual 
committee.  Directed  by  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  we  should 
say  that  it  would  be  just  as  proper  to  elect  an  elder  annually,  - 
and  bid  him  preach  unordained,  as  to  pursue  the  same  course 
in  reference  to  deacons.  The  one  office  is  just  as  particularly 
named  by  Paul  ae  the  other,  and  we  have  the  example  of 
the  apostles  iu  the  ordination  of  both  orders  of  officers. 

And  now,  in  view  of  the  above  facts,  can  we  permit  the 
diaconate  to  die  out  in  our  churches,  and  be  guiltless  ?  Can 
we  join  the  crusade  against  an  apostolic  institution,  and  one 
which  common  sense  teaches  us  is  so  much  needed?  Be- 
cause there  are  "  crooked  deacons,"  shall  we  scout  the 
wisdom  of  tlie  apostles,  and  abolish  the  diaconate  ?  As  there 
are  crooked  elders  also,  shall  we  apply  the  same  logic  to 
tbeir  office,  and  do  it  away  ?  Deacons,  as  a  class,  certainly 
oagfat  not  to  suffer  for  the  misdeeds  of  a  few  of  their  number. 
Take  them  as  a  whole,  no  nobler  band  of  Christian  men 
lives  to-day ;  and  when  some  of  them  come  into  collision  with 
their  elders,  it  is  not  certain  that  the  fault  is  always  with  the 
deacons ;  it  is  sometimes,  unquestionably,  with  a  wrong- 
headed  elder,  who  finds  it  convenient  to  lay  the  responsibility 
of  his  quarrels  ofl"  on  some  deacon  who  may  be,  perhaps,  too 
reeolnte  in  opposing  what  he  believes  to  be  injudicious  oi 
wrong. 

But  nothing  can  ever  harm  the  apostolic  diaconate,  so 
long  as  it  futbfully  performs  the  duties  enjoined  upon  it  in 
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the  Nev  Testament.  If  deacons  care  for  the  poor ;  if,  as 
opportanity  presents  itself,  the;  preach  the  gospel  from  house 
to  house ;  if,  by  all  meaDS  in  their  power,  they  remove  the 
things  which  hinder  their  pastors  from  ^viiig  themselves 
wholly  to  prayer  aad  the  ministry  of  the  word,  then  alf 
attempts  to  OTortum  their  office  will  be  utterly  futile. 


ARTICLE    111. 
THE  CHINESE  LANGUAGE. 


The  Ohinese  is  a  language  by  itself,  perfectly  unique.  It 
is  the  only  specimea  of  a  purely  primitive  tongue  that  now 
remains  to  us,  and  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  possesses 
great  interest  for  the  studeut  of  philology.  It  is  just  snoh 
a  langu^e  as  two  persons  would  probably  devise  if  thrown 
together  in  a  desert,  neither  ever  liaving  seen  a  human 
being  before.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  whereas  the  manners, 
customs,  and  religion  of  the  Chinese  are  dwelt  upon  at  great 
length  by  oar  book-makers  and  letter-writers,  little  or  no 
interest  is  manifested  in  the  language  of  a  people  who  number 
more  than  a  third  of  the  entire  population  of  the  globe. 

We  sliall  never  be  able  to  understand  the  Chinese,  untQ 
we  know  more  of  their  language.  Our  great  ignorance  in 
this  respect  is  the  cause  of  nine  tenths  of  our  prejudice 
against  and  distrust  of  them.  This  is  not  strange.  Indeed, 
it  is  always  so.  Englishmen  and  Americans,  travelling  upon 
the  continent  of  Europe,  are  apt  to  bring  home  a  favorable 
or  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  people  in  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy,  just  as  they  happen  to  be  conversant  with  or 
ignorant  of  the  languages  spoken  in  those  countries.  To 
the  former,  especially,  everything  that  is  not  English  falls 
under  the  contemptuous  and  comprebenrave  head  of  "  pb- 
berish."     The  writer  of  this  once  met  an  Englishman  in  a 
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oroffded  beer-garden  at  Munich.  After  exchangiog  a  few 
words,  the  Briton  leaned  over  the  table,  and  Baid,  with  a 
significant  leer :  "Do  you  speak  the  Japanese  ?  "  The  con- 
Tersation  going  on  about  us  vas  to  him  a  jargon  ;  and  it  is 
needless  to  observe  that  he  entertained  a  veiy  unfavorable 
opinion  of  a  people  who  could  not  speak  what  he  chose  to 
call  "  God  Almighty's  Englisji."  And  I  confess  that,  some 
months  earlier,  I  had  often  looked  at  a  German,  who  was 
speaking  rapidly,  with  much  the  same  feeling  as  one  has 
when  staring  at  some  wild  animal  in  a  menagerie,  wondering 
inwardly  if  he  had  a  soul  like  another  man,  and  if,  before 
Ood,  I  should  be  guilty  of  murder  in  case  I  put  a  bullet 
through  his  head.  And  so  it  happens  that  writers  for  the 
newspapers,  who  rtcoc^  around  the  world,  ignorant  of 
every  language  but  their  own,  when  they  come  to  China  are 
impressed  with  the  oddity  of  everything;  and,  unable  to 
oommonicate  with  the  better  class  of  people,  receive  all  of 
their  impressions  concerning  the  country  from  the  washer- 
women and  hucksters,  who  speak  "pigeon  English,"  and 
who  do  not  mean  to  speak  it  for  nothing.  It  is  not  strange 
that  their  letters,  under  such  circumstances,  usually  give 
Uie  Chinese  a  poor  reputation  for  honesty.  On  the  other 
hand,  ail  missionaries  and  other  persons  who  remain  long 
eoongh  in  the  country  to  acquire  even  a  slight  knowledge 
of  the  langu^e,  bear  universal  testimony  to  the  integrity, 
industry,  and  intelUgence  of  the  people. 

It  is  not  probable  that  many  persons  in  this  country  will 
ever  Bud  it  desirable  to  acquire  an  extended  knowledge  of 
the  Chinese  langut^;  but  if  the  stream  of  immigration  from 
China,  which  is  now  interrupted,  should  begin  to  flow  again, 
as  we  may  rest  assured  it  will,  there  would  be  practical 
reasons  why  some  would  wish  to  make  the  subject  a  study. 
?or  scholars  it  will  always  possess  an  abiding  interest ;  and 
we  hope  to  see,  before  long,  at  Cambridge,  or  at  some  other 
first-class  nniyersity,  a  chair  in  the  Chinese  languafije  and 
hterature.  We  charge  the  Chinese  with  exclusiveness  and 
national  bigotry;  and  yet  tiiey  liare  established  at  Pekin, 
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within  a  few  jeara,  a  foreign  college,  where  inBtructioo  is 
giTon  in  the  languages  and  arts  of  Wostern  people.  The 
number  of  ChineBe  youth  now  being  educated  in  Europe  and 
America  is  not  small.  Establish  this  chair  at  Cambridge, 
put  into  it  some  one  of  the  learned  Chinese  scholars  who 
are  now  in  this  country,  and  these  students  will  all  congre- 
gate there.  The  prospects  are,  tliat  in  ten  years  from  now, 
if  it  is  not  so  at  present,  the  Chinese  will  know  far  more 
about  us  and  our  civilization  than  we  know  about  them  and 
theirs.  There  is  one  thing  that  we  must  do  at  all  hazards, 
and  that  is,  to  get  rid  of  the  utterly  erroneous  and  supremely 
ridiculous  notions  concerning  the  ignorance  and  cowardice 
of  this  people,  which  wo  have  suffered  to  be  palmed  off  upon 
us  by  a  lot  of  sensational  correspondents  of  the  press. 

The  main  object  of  this  Article  is  to  convey  some  idea  as 
to  the'  genius  of  the  Chinese  language  —  no  easy  task.  A 
good  many  of  its.  characters  are  ideographic ;  their  meaning 
is  suggested  by  tlieir  form  or  sound.  There  is  no  alpliabet, 
and  eacli  object  or  idea  is  represented  by  a  distinct  sign. 
Of  course,  there  is  really  no  end  to  the  language  ;  it  is  infi- 
nite. Some  writers  have  estimated  the  number  of  words  as 
high  as  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand,  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  (Montucci) ;  but  the  total  of  really  different 
symbols  in  use  among  good  writers  will  not  exceed  twenty- 
five  thousand.  Ten  thousand  signs,  however,  will  enable 
one  to  read  any  book ;  while  three  thousand  is  sufficient  for 
all  ordinary  purposes.  The  origin  of  these  chai-actcrs,  like 
that  of  the  alphabet  among  Western  nations,  is  lost  in  tra- 
dition. Chinese  writers  ascribe  it  to  Hwaugti,  an  early 
emperor,  or  to  Tsang-Kleh,  a  celebrated  statesman,  botli  of 
whom  are  said  to  have  lived  about  2700  B.c.  The  first 
characters  were  derived  from  a  study  of  nature,  and  were 
imitations  of  its  forms.  Heretofore  events  had  been  recorded 
by  means  of  knotted  cords  —  a  specific  knot  stood  for  a  par- 
ticular event.  But  now  a  medium  was  invented  whereby 
ideas  could  be  imparted  to  others,  and  then  handed  down 
to  posterity.     At  this  crisis,  Chinese  historians  say,  "  the 
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he&Tens,  tiM  eaith,  and  the  gods  were  all  a^tated.  The 
iuhabitasts  of  Hades  wept  at  uight ;  and  the  heaveas,  as  an 
«xpre88ioii  of  J07,  mined  down  ripe  grain.  From  the  inven- 
tion of  writing  the  machinations  of  the  human  heart  hegan 
to  operate  ;  etories  false  and  eironeoas  daily  increased ; 
Utigadona  and  imprisoniDents  sprang  up.  Hence,  also,  spe- 
cious and  ariful  language,  whioh  causeB  so  much  confusion 
in  tits  worid.  It  was  for  these  reasons  that  the  shades  of 
tlie  departed  wept  at  night.  But  from  the  invention  of 
writing,  polite  intercourse  and  music  proceeded,  reason  and 
jttstice  were  mode  manifest;  the  relations  of  social  life 
were  illustrated,  and  laws  became  fixed.  Governors  had 
roles  to  r^er  to ;  scholars  had  authorities  to  venerate ;  and 
benoe  the  heavens,  delighted,  reined  down  ripe  grain.  The 
citssical  scholar,  the  liistorian,  the  mathematician,  and  the 
astroDomer  can  none  of  them  do  without  writing.  Were 
there  no  written  language  to  afibrd  proof  of  passing  events, 
tbe  ebades  miglit  weep  at  noou-daj^,  and  the  heavens  rain 
doim  blood." 

The  first  characters,  we  have  said,  were  rude  outlines  of 
natural  objects.  A  crescent,  for  instance,  was  recognized  as 
representing  the  moon.  A  circle  with  a  dot  in  the  centre, 
itood  for  the  sun.  The  word  sin,  heart,  was  represented  by 
a  figure  which  resembled  that  organ.  It  is  evident  that  the 
Bomber  of  eueh  signs  that  could  be  invented  was  compara- 
tivdy  limited,  and  so  it  became  necessary,  quite  early,  to 
combine  those  symbols,  already  understood,  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  new  ideas. 

Chinese  philol(^ste  divide  all  the  characters  in  their  lan- 
guid into  six  classes,  which  they  call'  luh  ehu,  or  "  six 
writings."  The  first  class,  called  aiang  king,  or  "  imitative 
symbols,"  are  those  which  plainly  recall,  by  their  form,  the 
object  represented.  They  were  the  first  characters  invented, 
and  number  something  more  than  six  hundred.  These 
pristine  signs  have  since  undergone  a  great  cliange,  which  was 
brought  about  by  the  invention  of  ink  and  paper  for  writing 
purposes.    Curved  lines  have  given  place  to  angular  ones,  as 
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the  latter  can  be  more  easily  struck  with  a  broBh  than  tbo 
former.  In  the  days  of  Confncius,  550  B.O.  an  iron  style, 
with  bamboo  tablets,  was  used  in  writing.  Paper  was  in. 
vented  in  the  first  century ;  ink  came  into  use  in  the  seventh 
century  ;  and  the  present«aode  of  printing  from  blocks  was 
adopted  in  the  tenth  century.  On  account  of  this  change  in 
the  materials  used  in  writing  and  printing,  the  resemblance 
between  the  character  and  the  object  represented  has  almost 
entirely  disappeared.  This  may  be  seen  from  an  examination 
of  the  labels,  which  are  trade-marks  or  adTcrtisements,  on  a 
bunch  of  lire-crackers  or  a  tea-chest.  The  second  class,  in- 
cluding one  hundred  and  seven  signs,  is  called  chisz',  or 
"symbols  indicating  thought."  They  are  formed  by  the 
union  of  two  other.characters,  and  express  some  idea  by  the 
position  of  their  parts.  For  instance,  the  sun,  a  circle  with  a 
dot  in  tlie  centre,  written  above  the  horizon,  a  strught  line, 
denotes  morning.  A.  dash  drawn  in  the  sign  which  signifies 
mouth,  a  rectaugle,  means  something  sweet. 

The  third  class,  seven  hundred  and  forty  in  number,  is 
called  hvjuii,  or  "combined  ideas."  It  is  composed  of 
characters  formed  by  the  union  of  two  or  three  symbols  which 
convey,  jointly,  some  new  idea,  suggested  by  the  influence 
exerted  upon  each  other  by  the  objects  which  they  separately 
represent  Thus  the  union  of  the  sun  and  moon,  ming,  sig- 
nifies brightness ;  ibten,  a  piece  of  wood  in  a  doorway,  denotes 
an  obstruction  ;  a  mouth  in  a  door,  signifies  to  ask  ;  a  woman 
and  a  broom,  means  a  wife ;  a  dog  and  a  moutli,  means  to 
bark. 

Tlie  fourth  class,  chuen  chu,  "  inverted  siguilications,"  in- 
cludes tliree  hundred  and  seventy-two  characters  which  are 
such  as  acquire  a  new  meaning  by  some  change  or  inversion 
in  the  position  of  their  parts.  Thus  the  hand  turning  towards 
the  right,  means  the  right ;  towards  the  left,  the  left. 

The  fifth  class,  called  Kiai  eking,  i.e.  "  writing  sound  sym- 
bols," contains  twenty-one  tliousand,  eight  hundred  and  ten 
characters,  or  the  greater  part  of  all  in  the  language.  They 
are  formed  by  the  union  of  two  ideograplis,  one  of  which 
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ni^Bts  the  meaning  of  the  new  -word,  and  the  other,  which 
is  written  usually  at  the  right,  loses  its  own  siguification 
oatirely  and  serves  only  to  fix  the  pronunciation  of  the  new 
symbol.  By  this  means  the  Chinese  can  multiply  the  num- 
ber of  their  characters  ad  infinitinn  without  increasing  the 
nomber  of  primitive  symbols. 

The  sixth  class,  Kia  tsie, "  borrowed  uee'is,"  includes  five 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  characters.  They  are  metaphoric 
symbols.  Thus,  tlie  sign  which  means  a  written  character 
is  composed  of  a  chiiti  under  a  shelter,  written  characters 
bemg  regarded  as  the  well-nurtured  offspring  of  hieroglyphics. 

It  is  far  from  true,  as  some  seem  to  think,  that  the  moan- 
ing of  any  considerable  number  of  words  in  the  language  is 
easily  inferred  from  their  form  or  position. 

Perhaps  seven  eighths  of  all  the  characters  in  Chinese  have 
been  formed  from  the  union  of  about  two  thousand  symbok. 
We  may  suppose  that  the  mode  of  procedure  was  something 
as  follows.  The  spoken  language  was  already  well  under- 
stood. Hwangti,  or  Tsang-Kieh,  instead  of  adopting  arbitrary 
signs  to  repre^iit  sounds,  as  has  been  done  in  other  lan- 
guages, depicted  the  object  and  applied  to  it  tiie  name  which 
it  had  ia  the  colloquial  language.  There  was  notlting  about 
the  character  itself  tliat  gave  one  the  least  idea  as  to  its 
sound;  that  had  to  he  learned  arbitrarily.  Just,  in  &ct,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  letters  of  our  alphabet.  But  it  will  be 
seen  that  this  method  had  its  limits.  When  about  two  thou- 
sand signs  liad  been  devised,  human  ingenuity  was  well-nigh 
exhausted  and  the  symbols  were  getting  to  be  very  complex. 
But  meanwhile  nearly  every  sound  of  which  the  vocal  organs 
were  capable  having  been  represented,  the  emperor  or  the 
statesmen,  whichever  it  was,  Iiit  upon  the  plan  of  combining 
these  original  characters  to  form  new  ones. 

These  compounds  or  derivatives  which  constitute,  as  we 
have  said,  the  large  mass  of  all  the  words  in  the  Chinese 
language,  were  formed  in  this  manner.  The  symbol  on  the 
left  was  to  indicate,  tliough  oftentimes  remotely,  tlie  meaning 
of  tiie  new  sign ;  the  symbol  on  the  right  was  purely  pho- 
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netic,  lost  its  signification,  but  gave  to  the  compound  its 
name.  For  iiiBtance,  in  the  spoken  language,  ma  no  meant 
a  cornelian  or  ^ate.  It  was  impossible  to  make  an  ideogr&pli 
wliicb  vould  dislinguisb  this  stone  from  others,  and  henoo 
recourse  was  had  to  the  syllabic  method.  The  symbol  whicli 
signifies  gem  or  stone  was  taken,  and  to  this  were  joined  two 
other  characters'  which  together  had  the  sound  of  foa  no. 
In  this  manner  it  will  be  seen  that  in  a  short  time  tb^^  came 
to  be  a  great  many  words  of  widely  different  meaning  but 
^onounced  in  the  same  way,  OXng,  which  is  an  ancient  hie- 
roglyphic for  a  sting,  or  nail,  gires  its  name  to  at  least  thirty- 
six  combinations.  And  hence  a  native  of  China  would  not 
nuderstaud,  oftentimes,  one  of  his  own  eouutrymen  when 
reading  aloud.  Suppose  the  former  hears  the  word  ting  pro- 
nounced ;  how  can  lie  tel),  except  from  the  context,  which 
one  of  the  thirty-six  compounds  is  meant !  He  must  look 
on  the  book.  Th^e  is  a  difference  in  the  written  character, 
but  none  in  the  spc^en  word.  The  range  of  pronnnctatjim 
in  Cliinese,  however,  is  much  greater  tlian  in  any  otiier  lan- 
guage. The  different  cadences  which  tliey  are  able  to  giT« 
a  word  lie  quite  beyond  the  descriptive  powers  of  a  European. 
Some  words,  and  especially  foreign  ones,  are  formed  by  the 
union  of  signs  whicli  sound  like  the  new  word  when  pro- 
nounced. There  is  no  root,  which  gives  meaning,  and  the 
reader  is  frequently  cautioned  against  falling  into  error  on 
l^is  account  by  placing  the  sign  far  *^  mouth  "  beside  t^e  new 
compound  to  show  that  all  of  the  component  words  are  merely 
phonetic.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  syllabic  metliod  of  writing. 
Thus,  at  Canton,  where  the  Chinese  come  in  contact  with 
foreigners,  it  was  found  necessary  to  have  some  symbol 
to  represent  Mister ;  so  they  took  the  character  m»,  "  beau- 
tiful," and  8Z,  "scholar,"  not  because  there  was  anything  in 
the  meaning  of  these  words  to  suggest  the  object ;  far  from  it, 
but  simply  because  when  pronounced  together  they  sounded 
like  Mister.  So  too  coffee  is  written  ito/;  foi  means  " frame," 
and  fi  means  "  not,"  and  of  course  they  do  not  indicate  the 
idea.    An  inhabitant  of  Canton  wbo  ^ould  meet  these  words 
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would  pronounoe  them  mentally,  and  immedtatel;  detect  their 
BManiDg.  But  a  man  back  iD  the  country,  who  knev  noth- 
ing about  foreigners,  and  never  heard  them  named,  would 
puzzle  oTer  them,  seeking  to  disoover  their  Bigai&cation  from 
the  meaniog  of  their  parts.  Good  scholars  are  very  careful 
how  they  employ  purely  phonetic  words,  and  their  use  is 
therefore  quite  limited.  Tlie  better  way  is  to  translate 
foreign  names.  For  instance,  instead  of  trying  to  represent 
the  name  Englishmen,  phonetically,  as  above  described,  they 
use  the  term  Hungmau  Jin,  or  Red  Bristles  men ;  Americans 
they  cali  Moahi,  or  Flowery  Mag ;  the  Danes  are  known  as 
Bmuigki,  or  Yellow  Flag. 

There  are  several  methods  by  which  the  characters  of  the 
language  have  been  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  reference. 
The  one  adopted  by  the  dictionary  called  Kanghi  Tsz'  Tien 
is  iu  general  use.  Two  hundred  and  fourteen  familiar  sym- 
bols, which  enter  into  nearly  all  the  derivatives,  are  taken  as 
clef8„or  radicals.  These  are  arranged  according  to  the 
Dumber  of  strokes  of  which  they  are  composed.  First,  those 
ofone  stroke,  etc.,  down  to  those  formed  by  seventeen  strokes. 
Then  again,  the  denvatives  under  each  radical  are  arranged 
in  the  same  manner.  So  that  if  you  wish  to  look  out  a  word 
in  the  dictionary,  notioe  first  its  radical  part,  distinguish 
(bat.  Most  usually  it  is  written,  as  has  been  said,  at  the  left 
of  the  compound ;  but  sometimes  it  is  placed  above,  below, 
or  so  as  to  enclose  the  rest  of  the  symbol.  Having  dis- 
oovered  the  radical,  which,  on  account  of  variations,  is  not 
always  an  easy  task,  count  the  number  of  strokes  of  which  it 
is  eonposed.  A  little  caution  is  needed  even  in  this  last 
(qteration,  for  the  Chinese  oftentimes  make  a  character  with 
one  stroke  of  the  pen  wliich  we  should  count  as  two.  Among 
the  ntdicols  formed  by  a  given  number  of  strokes  you  find 
the  specific  radical,  and  under  this  last  you  find  the  word 
irtiidi  you  seek. 

The  great  number  of  phonetic  characters  in  the  language, 
and  the  perfectly  arbitrary  manner  in  which  their  pronnn- 
mation  is  determined,  give  nee  to  a  good  many  patois  and 
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dialects.  •  There  ore  more  than  two  thousand  symbols  the 
sounds  of  which  are  fixed  just  as  arbitrarily  as  are  the  soondfl 
of  the  letters  in  our  alphabet,  some  of  which  we  no  longer 
pronounce  after  the  manner  of  our  Teutonic  ancestors.  Bat 
in  all  alphabetical  languages  one  word  braces  another,  aod 
lience  any  cliange  in  the  eound  of  a  letter  is  quickly  detected, 
and  may  be  immediately  corrected.  In  China  the  moment 
a  man  passes  out  of  his  own  village  he  notices  a  slight  dif- 
ference in  the  pronunciation  of  the  common  people,  and 
hears  a  few  new  words ;  for  any  one  may  make  a  word  who 
chooses.  Before  he  has  gone  many  miles,  however,  the  con- 
versation of  the  natives  becomes  perfectly  unintelligible. 
His  only  recourse,  then,  is  to  writing.  A  citizen  of  Canton 
finds  as  much  difliculty  in  making  himself  understood,  in 
conversation,  at  Pekin  or  in  Japan  as  he  would  meet  with  in 
New  York.  A  pencil  and  a  piece  of  paper,  however,  render 
him  master  of  the  situation.  This  same  difficulty  is  met 
with  when  an  Englishman  or  American  undertakes  i^  con- 
verse in  Latin  with  a  German  or  Frenchman.  At  the  papal 
college,  in  Rome,  there  is  always  a  roar  of  lai^hter  when,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  session,  the  first  American  arises  to  read 
in  the  classics.  An  anecdote  is  told  of  Scaliger,  who,  being 
visited  one  day  by  a  Scotchman,  and  addressed  in  Latin, 
begged  his  pardon,  and  requested  him,  if  possible,  to  speak 
in  some  other  language,  as  he  did  not  understand  Qaelic. 

By  a  dialect,  the  Chinese  grammarians  mean  a  variation 
in  the  idioms  of  a  language,  as  well  as  in  its  pronunciation. 
According  to  this  definition,  there  are  three  principal  dialects, 
which  but  for  the  written  character  would  amount  to  three 
•  distinct  languages.  There  are,  however,  an  infinite  number 
of  local  patois.  These  are  called  the  Court,  the  Canton,  and 
the  Fuh  Kien  dialects.  The  Court,  or  Mandarin  dialect  is, 
more  properly  speaking,  the  Chinese  language  par  easceUenae. 
It  is  the  official,  the  polite,  the  scholarly  language  of  the 
country.  It  is  spoken  everywhere  in  the  empire  by  the 
educated. 

The  local  patois,  or  village  brogue,  is  called  tu  tan.     The 
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citizens  of  CaDton  call  their  diaieot  pak  tea,  or  "plain  lau- 
goage."  The  wide  difference  vhioh  exists  between  the  Court 
and  the  Gaotou  dialects  may  be  illustrated  with  a  single 
Eeotence.  The  phrase,  "  I  do  not  understand  what  he  says," 
is,  in  the  Court  dialect,  Wo  min  ptih  tung  teh  ta  kiang  sMm 
no;  in  the  Canton  dialect,  Ngo'm  kiu  kii  hong  mat  yS.  It  is 
evident  that,  if  the  uniformity  of  the  written  character  were 
taken  away,  the  Chinese  empire  would  be  split  up  into  a 
large  number  of  small  nations. 

In  reading  Chinese  begin'  at  the  upper  right-hand  corner, 
and  read  down.  What  we  call  the  back  part  of  a  book  is 
with  them  the  fore  part.  The  paper  used  for  printing  is 
thin.  The  leaves  of  a  l)ook  are  cut  at  the  ends,  but  not  on 
the  side.  From  one  page  read  right  over  or  right  around  on 
to  the  other.  When  notes  are  added,  they  are  placed  at  the 
top  of  the  page,  with  a  heavy  line  dividing  them  from  the 
test.  There  is  au  abbreviated  form  for  writing ;  in  this  the 
characters  run  from  left  to  right  and  are  joined  together. 
This  mode  stands  in  about  the  same  relation  to  the  method 
employed  in  the  books,  as  with  us  the  written  hand  occupies 
with  reference  to  the  printed  character. 

In  China  there  is  no  copy-right  law,  and  no  censorship  of 
die  press,  except  that  no  one  is  permitted  to  write  about  the 
present  dynasty.  Books  are  cheap  —  varying  in  price  from 
one  cent  for  a  work  containing  from  twenty  to  thirty  pages, 
ap  to  a  dollar  for  one  embraced  in  several  volumes.  The 
San  Kwoh  Chi,  "  History  of  the  Three  States,"  is  bound  in 
twenty-one  volumes  12mo,  and  sells  for  abou(  seventy-five 
cents.  Books  are  printed  in  a  great  variety  of  sizes,  from 
32mo  ("  sleeve  editions ")  up  to  quartos,  foarteen  inches 
square. 

Those  wlio  have  asserted  that  the  Cliinese  language  has 
no  grammar  ignore  the  primary  and  radical  signification  of 
the  word.  It  has  uo  etymology,  it  is  true,  since  neither  the 
characters  nor  their  names  undergo  any  change  to  indicate 
number,  gender,  case,  mood,  tense,  or  voice.  This  is  done  by 
means  of  adjuncts;  the  character  always  remaining  the  same. 
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Syntax  apd  prosody,  therefore,  oonstitute  tlie  graminsr  of 
the  language.  Id  every  sentence,  where  nothing  is  undei^ 
stood,  there  is  a  regular  order  in  which  should  be  written 
the  subject,  verb,  object,  and  indirect  object.  A  word  modi- 
fying another  word  is  placed  before  it — the  adjective  before 
the  substantive,  the  adverb  before  tbe  verb,  etc.  The  Chi- 
nese grammarians  divide  all  words  into  ahi  tax  and  hU  tax, 
i.e.  essential  words  and  particles.  Comparisons  may  be 
made  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  comparison  of  ideas  is  indt- 
oated  by  antithesis  or  parallelism.  For  instance,  '*  Entering 
the  hills  and  seizing  a  t^r  is  easy ;  openiug  the  mouth  and 
getting  men  to  lean  is  difficult,"  is  the  way  of  expressing  the 
comparison,  "  It  is  easier  to  seize  a  tiger  in  the  lulls  than  to 
obtain  the  good  offices  of  men."  There  are  thirteen  numerals, 
and  numbers  are  written  out  just  as  they  are  to  be  read,  aa 
yih  peh  at  ahih  aan,  one,  hundred,  four,  ten,  three,  i.e.  one 
hundred  and  forty-three. 

Tlie  passive  voice  is  expressed  by  means  of  prefixing  par- 
ticles indicating  agency  to  the  active  verb,  as,  "  The  villain 
received  my  sword's  cutting,"  for,  **  The  villain  was  wounded 
by  my  sword."  No  punctuation  marks  are  used  in  writing 
or  printing,  and  tbe  author  who  should  insert  them  iu  his 
book  would  run  the  risk  of  being  laugiied  at. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  what  has  already  been  said,  that  the 
Chinese  language  is  infinite  in  extent.  And  the  question 
whether  or  no  a  man  can  read  or  write  is  altogether  a 
relative  one.  Charlie  Sing,  the  foreman  at  North  Adams, 
assured  the  writer  of  this  that  every  one  of  the  men  under 
his  charge  could  I'ead  simple  books  and  write  a  fair  band. 
"  Some  knew  a  good  many  more  signs  than  others.  It  was 
just  so  at  home.  Nearly  every  man  could  read  some  ;  but 
there  was  every  grade  of  knowledge,  from  the  person  who 
knew  five  hundred  words  up  to  the  scholar  who  was  ao- 
quunted  with  ten  tliousand.  His  countrymen  went  to 
school  forever.  In  some  of  the  schools  they  did  not  admit 
a  '  boy '  nntil  he  was  sixty  years  old ;  in  others,  tlie  pupils 
were  quite  youog.' 
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Oar  first  piece  of  advice,  then,  to  a  persou  vho  thought 
of  taking  up  the  study  of  Chinese,  would  be  this :  Forget 
everything  you  know  about  the  genius  of  language.  Your 
preGcnt  ideas  will  be  a  positive  damage  to  you.  Get  rid  of 
them  at  any  cost.  Begin  over  agiun.  First,  commit  to  memory 
HiB  two  hundred  and  fourteen  radicals ;  tbey  are  all  familiar 
words,  and  the  time  thus  expended  will  not  be  thrown  away. 
Then,  learn  the  names  and  meaning  of  all  the  common  pho- 
netics or  primitiTes,  which  are  rather  more  than  a  thousand 
in  uamber.  With  this  alphabet  you  will  he  prepared  to 
eater  upon  the  acquisition  of  the  derivative  forms,  which, 
afier  all,  constitute  at  least  seven  eighths  of  the  language. 

An  author  whose  name  is  now  forgotten  recommends  tlie 
stadeot,  after  he  is  pretty  well  advanced,  to  commit  to 
memory  the  four  books  and  the  five  clafisics.  This  is  the 
method  pursued  by  the  Chinese  youth.  Or  rather,  they 
begin  by  committing  to  memory  sentences,  p^es,  and  then 
whole  books,  before  they  are  instructed -in  the  meaning  of 
a  single  character  that  they  have  learned.  A  dozen  sit  in 
one  room,  and  repeat  aloud  the  words  which  they  wish  to  fix 
in  tlieir  minds.  Of  course,  it  makes  a  noise.  But  the  quick 
ear  of  the  pedagogue  detects  the  slightest  inaccuracy  of  tone, 
and,  reaching  over  with  a  long  bamboo,  he  somewhat  forcibly 
calls  the  atteotioa  of  Ms  pupil  to  the  fact. 

Although  there  are  few  persons,  perhaps,  who  would  be 
willing  to  devote  the  time  and  labor  necessary  to  acquire  a 
reading  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  language,  there  are  many 
students  of  philology  among  us,  who  would  be  amply  paid 
for  an  examination  into  its  genius  and  spirit. 

The  lack  of  proper  books  deters,  without  doubt,  a  good 
many  from  taking  up  the  subject  And  no  one  knows  where 
to  look  for  ioformation.  When  the  writer  of  this  first  desired 
■'  to  l>^;in  the  study,  he  was  entirely  ignorant  as  to  where  the 
necessary  books  could  be  obtained.  After  having  waited 
patiently  some  time  for  answers  to  the  letters  which  lie  had 
sent  off  to  Washington,  San  Frandsco,  and  at  last  to  China, 
it  accidentally  occurred  to  him  that  something  on  this 
'ouJXX.  Ho.  IIT.  10 
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subject  might  possibly  be  obtained  at  the  Cambridge  library, 
a  mile  distant.  Thither  he  went,  and  was  bo  fortauale  as  to 
find  an  abundance  of  everything  he  needed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  native  teacher  to  give  him  the  pronunciation  of  the 
language.  He  coneoles  himself  with  the  thought  that  this 
is  not  the  only  instance  where  a  man  after  having  diligently 
sought  his  spectacles  found  them  at  last  within  a  very  few 
inches  of  his  nose. 

The  library  at  Cambridge  contains  a  little  work  by  S.  W. 
Williams*,  entitled,  "  Easy  Lessons  ia  Chinese,"  which  is  just 
what  the  beginner  requires.  He  will  also  find  there  a  gram- 
mar by  Schott,  in  German ;  a  dictionary  in  French  and 
Chinese,  as  well  as  an  imperial  Chinese  dictionary,  and 
several  other  works  which  will  assist  and  guide  him  in  his 
labors.  Mr.  Abbot,  that  citizen  of  tlie  world  of  letters,  will 
a£ford  him  much  valuable  information.  There  are  also 
several  libraries  "in  the  city  of  Boston  where  books  on  this 
subject  may  be  found.  We  close  this  hurried  and  imperfect 
sketch  by  appending  a  literal  translation  of  a  short  narra- 
tive, which  is  as  familiar  to  Chinese  youth  as  the  story  of 
Washington  and  the  cherry-tree  is  to  tho  children  of  our 
own  land.  It  illustrates,  better  than  anything  that  we  can 
say,  the  plan  and  genius  of  the  language.  The  parenthetical 
remarks  are  ours,  and  are  thrown  in  to  explain  the  idioms 
where  tiie  meaning  is  obscure. 

CONPDCIDS  AND  TBI!  BoT, 

Confucius,  named  Yau,  Btyled  Chungni ;  set  up  to  teach  in  Lu.  One 
day,  followed  aU  disciples,  sitting  carriage,  went  rambling;  road  met 
several  children  childbbly  playing;  among  wai  one  lad  not  play,  Con- 
fucius then  slopping  carriage,  asking  siud,  Only  yon  not  pUy,  why  eb  7 
Small  boy  replying  said,  all  play  without  adyantage,  clothes  torn  difficult 
mend,  certainly  have  fighting  quarreling;  labor  and  without  gain,  how  is 
good  business?  Therefore  ia  not  (I  do  not)  play.  Then  hanging  bead  with 
tile  pieces  made  city  (in  the  road).  Confucius  reprimanding  him  said,  why 
not  turn  out  carriage  eh  ?  Little  boy  replying  said.  From  antiquity  tiU 
now  M,  proper  carriage  turn  out  for  city,  not  proper  city  turn  out  for 
carriage.  Confucius  lien  held  ia  (stopped)  carriage,  discouiw  reason. 
Leaving  car  and  asked  so,  Your  years  stiU  young,  why  much  quicknev 
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«t  ?  Little  bojr  i«pljiBg  gatd,  Man  bom  three  jeus  dutingnuhee  (tells 
■part)  parents;  hare  bum  three  da/srunH  earth  ridges  Seldd;fiih bom  three 
ikfs  wander  in  liTorB,  Ukes;  heaven  produces  just  bo,  how  called  brisk  eh  ? 
Confucius  replied.  You  reside  what  Tillage,  what  neighborhood,  what 
nuiuuDe,  what  name,  what  style  (name  of  profesuon  or  complimentarr 
title)  ?  Lad  replying  siud,  I  reeide  poor  Tillage,  mean  land;  sunuuoe 
Hong,  name  T<A.  ]  not  have  style. 

Conjiiciua  Bud,  I  wish  with  you  together  ramUe ;  yonr  thought  as  how 
(irhat  do  you  think  of  the  pn^Misitiou)  ?  Lad  answering  said,  Home  have 
stem  father,  very  proper  serve  him;  home  have  indulgent  mother,  very 
{ffoper  cherish  her ;  home  hare  worlhy  elder  brother,  very  proper  obey 
bim;  home  have  weak  younger  brother,  very  proper  teach  him;  home 
have  intelligent  teacher,  very  proper  learn  of  him ;  what  leisure  together 
nmble? 

Confucius  said,  My  carriage  within  have  three  tens  two  (thirty-two) 
choB-men,  with  you  play  game;  you  think  down  as  how?  Lad  answering 
laid.  Heaven's  sons  (emperors)  love  playing,  fonr  seas  not  ruled ;  all  nobles 
love  playing,  have  dis«»deied  goveromeDt ;  scholan  love  playing,  learning 
liMt  discarded ;  lower  classes  love  playing,  lose  quite  family  support ;  do- 
mestics love  playing,  must  get  whip  cndgel ;  husbandmen  love  playing, 
sowing  ploi^hii^  lose  lime;  is  reason  not  play- 

Confuclos  said,  I  wi^  with  you  equalize  (socially,  politically)  truly 
empire;  you  think  down  as  how?  Lad,  replying  said.  Empire  not  can 
equalize.  Perhaps  are  high  bills,  or  ai«  rivera  lakes ;  perhaps  are  princes 
nobles  or  are  muds  servants;  level-ed  high  hills,  birds  beasts  without 
resort;  fill-ed  rivers  lakes,  fishes  turtles  without  home ;  remove  king,  nobles 
people  many  right  wroi^  (will  have  disputes) ;  discard  servants,  prince 
employ  whom  ?    Empire  vast  vast,  how  can  equalize  eh  7 

Confucins  rejoined,  You  know  sky  under,  what  fire  without  smoke? 
What  wat«r  has  no  fish  ?  What  hill  without  stones  ?  What  tree  has  no 
branches?  What  man  has  no  wife?  What  woman  without  hosband? 
What  cow  no  calf?  What  horse  has-no  colt  ?  What  cock  without  hen  ? 
Wkit  hen  haa-no  cock  ?  What  constitutes  excellent  men  ?  What  consti- 
tate^  inferior  men?  What  i»-there  not  enough?  What  is-there  having 
OTerplus  ?    What  city  bas-no  market  ?    What  man  has-no  style  ? 

Lad  answering  sdd,  Glow-worms  fire  without  smoke,  well  water  has-no 
&h ;  earthy  bills  haT»-no  stones,  rotten  trees  have-no  branches ;  genii 
without  wives,  gem  girls  without  husbands;  earthen  cows  have-no  calves, 
wooden  liOTses  no  colts ;  orphan  (solitary)  cocks  without  hens,  orphan 
bens  withoat  cocks;  worth  makes  excellent  men,  folly  makes  inferior  men; 
winters  day  not  enough,  Bummcts  day  has  overplus ;  imperial  city  has-no 

market,  little  folks  no  style. 

Confucius  inquiring  said,  Yon  say  &ther  mother  are  ncai",  husband  wifb 
not  near  (which  is  the  neareet  relation,  etc.)  ?    Boy  replying  itid,  &tlKar 
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mother  an  Dear,  hntlxwd  wife  not  (bo)  near.  CooliioiDa  r^Uad  (while), 
Husbajid  wife  alive  then  hum  eorerlet,  dead  then  •amB  grave ;  bow  be  not 
near  ?  Boy  r^oioiiig  Nud,  Han  alive  widtout  wife  like  carriage  widmat 
wheeb;  have  no  wheels  again  make,  mint  obtun  bit  new;  infe  dead 
again  seeks,  also  obtaiiu  a  new ;  three  windowi  nx  tkyligfata  not  equal  one 
doors  light ;  ali  etais  sparkling  brilliance,  not  eqaal  solitary  moon  single 
splendor.     Fadier  mothers  afiectioD,  how  can  loae  I 

Confucius,  sighing,  said.  Clever  how  I  clever  how  t  Lad  asking  Con- 
fiicios  said,  Just  now  asked  Tok,  Tok  one  (by)  one  answered  them.  Pok 
now  wishes  seek  instntction ;  pleased  request  not  teject.  Lad  said,  Hal- 
lards  ducks  what  by  able  swim  V  Wild  geeae  oranee  what  by  aUa  sing  f 
Fin  pines  what  by  winter  green  ?  Confbcins  replied,  Hallards  diud^s  can 
awlm  all  because  feet  broad ;  wild-geese  cnnea  oan  sing,  all  beoaora  necks 
long ;  firs  pines  winter  green,  all  because  heart  etrong.  Lad  answering 
said.  Not  BO ;  fishes  turtles  can  swim,  how  all  feet  broad  7  fitigi  toads  can 
sing,  hoiv  because  necks  Icxtg  ?  green  bamboo  winter  green,  bow  because 
heart  strong  ? 

Lad  again  asking  said.  Sky  above  altogether  how-many  stars  ?  Ccm- 
lucius  replying  sud,  just  now  ask  (about)  earth,  how  certain  converse 
sky  1  Boy  rejoined,  Earth  everyone  (in  all)  bow  many  hous«s  ?  Con- 
fucius said,  still  converse  eyes  before's  things  (about  things  b^re  our 
eyes),  bow  certun  convene  Sky  (or)  discouise-of  earth  ?  Lad  answered, 
if  speak  eyes  before's  things,  eye-brows  among  how  many  hairs  ? 

Confucius  smiled  but  not  answering,  turned  calling  all  disciples,  said. 
Alter  bom  can  fear  (to  be  feared  now) ;  truly  know  liibve  person  h«  not 
as  now  (the  future  man  different  from  the  boy). 

On  that  ascended  carriage  and  departed. 

Ode  says :  Do  not  despise  yeara  young,  intelligent  bright  lad ;  extennive 
had  great  talents,  wisdom  beyond  men ;  convene  discontse  without  limit 
aSain;  perceive  clearly  ancient  sage  expose  his  body  (has  manifested 
himself  in  the  body). 
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ARTICLE    IV. 

THE  SCRIPTDBAL  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  TRIUMPH  OF 
CHBlSrS  KINGDOM  DISTINGUISHED  FROM  MILLE- 
NARIANISH. 

BT  MJtUBI.  H1BBI8,   D.D.,   I.L.D.,  VWIOHT  FBOFBSBOB  OF  IH>OI>DaT   IH  TBa 


Thk  kingdom  of  Christ  is  destined  to  triumph.  It  will  be 
anirerssl  in  extent :  "  The  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord,  as  the  watere  cover  the  sea."  A.  higher  type 
of  Christian  life  will  be  common :  "  The  light  of  the  moon 
A&ll  be  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the  light  of  tha  sun  shall 
be  sevenfold."  Civilization  will  be  Chrietiaa,  and  society 
iranefignred  into  a  kingdom  of  "  righteousness  and  peace  and 
joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,"  under  the  spiritual  reign  of  Christ: 
"  In  his  days  shall  the  righteous  flourish,  and  abundance  of 
peace  80  long  as  the  moon  endureth."  The  entire  con- 
cation  of  the  kingdMn  is  nugatory,  if  itdoes  not  include  its 
triumph. 

I  propose  to  consider  the  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
umph of  Christ's  Kingdom,  in  Contrast  with  Millenarianism. 

There  is  no  disagreement  on  the  following  points:  The 
final  triumph  of  the  kingdom ;  Christ's  second  advent ;  the 
completitMi  of  redemptkm  and  tho  delivery  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  Father ;  the  resurrection  and  general  judgment ;  the 
eternal,  heavenly  blessedness  of  the  redeemed  going  on  in 
ways  and  methods  not  revealed  to  human  comprehension. 

The  millenarian  error  is  essentially  this :  The  dtspensa- 
tiou  of  the  Spirit  under  which  we  live  is  not  intended  to 
secure  the  gradual  extension  and  ultimate  triumph  of  the 
kingdom ;  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  every  creature  is 
not  intended  to  convert  the  world,  but  to  be  a  witness  to  all 
nations ;  tho  dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  therefore,  will  fail  to 
effect  the  triumph  of  the  kingdom,  but  is  intended  only  as  a 
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preparation  for  it;  the  kingdom  is  to  come  hereafter 'and 
suddenly,  at  Chriet's  Eecond  advent.  When  the  gospel  Ehall 
have  been  preached  as  a  witness  to  all  nations,  and  the 
failure  of  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  shall  have  become 
apparent,  Christ  mil  come  in  the  clouds,  will  destroy  by 
natural  and  supernatural  Judgments  tiie  anti-Christian  powers, 
"  except  a  residue  certain,  but  indefinite";  "  will  raise  from 
tlie  dead  the  elect  of  past  ages,"  "  take  to  a  place  of  security 
all  the  elect  then  living,"  and  change  or  transfigure  them  in 
a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye ;  will  miraculously 
subvert  and  transform  the  present  state  of  things,  purify  the 
earth  by  the  fires  of  his  judgments,  deliver  it  from  the  curse 
of  sin,  and  restore  it  to  a  paradisiacal  state  —  new  heavens 
and  a  new  earth.  "On  the  restored  and  purified  earth  a 
new  social,  civil,  and  ecclesiastical  oi^nization  shall  be  set 
up  among  the  generations  of  men  then  ensuing,  who  will  be 
all  converted  by  the  continual  presence  and  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  bo  as  was  unknown  in  the  preceding  ages." 
Over  this  renovated  society  Clirist  will  reign  in  person,  and 
"  sit  as  king  upon  his  holy  hill  of  Zion,"  assisted  by  the  risen 
saints,  who  shall  preside  with  him  over  "  the  successive 
generations  and  inhabitants  of  the  repeopled  earth."  "  After 
this  millennial  age  —  the  great  theme  of  prophecy  —  the 
seventh  decade  —  the  Sabbath  of  time"  —  Satan  will  be 
loosed  for  a  season  to  deceive  the  nations ;  will  gather  the 
nations  which  are  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth  to  battle ; 
God  will  then  send  fire  out  of  heaven  to  devour  the  hostile 
forces  that  shall  compass  the  camp  of  the  saints  and  the  be- 
loved city;  will  raise  the  rest  of  the  dead,  and  award  tho 
sentence  of  the  final  judgment.* 

In  opposition  to  this,  the  scriptural  doctrine  is:  Christ  sets 
up  his  kingdom  at  his  first  coming.  After  his  ascension,  he 
reigns  in  heaven  over  his  kingdom  on  earth,  and  administers 
its  government,  and  advances  it  to  its  triumph  through  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  is  tho  last ;  in  it, 
by  the  elforts  of  Christ's  redeemed  going  into  all  the  world 

>  Preiident  Nathui  Loid't  Euaj  on  tbs  Milleonitim,  p.  a&-8i. 
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and  preacliiug  the  gospel  to  every  creature,  the  kingdom  of 
heaven — being  spiritual  and  coming  not  with  observation  — 
will  gradually  grow  like  a  seed,  and  extend  like  leaven,  till 
at  last  it  will  pervade  tbe  world  with  its  life,  and  "  the  earth 
shall  be  full  of  tlie  knowledge  of  tbe  Lord."  This  happy 
condition  will  be  of  long  coutiDuance.  Whether  this  period 
will  be  followed  or  not  by  an  apostasy,  in  the  fulness  of  time 
Christ  will  come  in  the  clouds ;  the  dead  will  be  raised,  and 
the  living  changed ;  the  earthly  work  of  redemption  will  be 
completed,  and  the  kingdom  presented  to  the  Father ;  tbe 
final  judgment  will  be  pronounced,  and  tbe  righteous  shall 
go  away  into  everlasting  life.  In  connection  with  this  will 
be  a  grand  epoch  in  tbe  physical  world,  represented  by  tbe 
earth  being  burned  up  and  the  elements  melting  in  fervent 
beat,  preparatory  to  a  new  cycle  of  the  divine  manifestations, 
which  the  glorified  in  heaven  will  see,  but  which  it  is  not 
permitted  us  t^  understand. 

Among  milleuarians  there  are  many  diSerences  as  to  de- 
tuls,  and  not  a  few  extravagances.^  But  the  more  judicious 
millenarians  are  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  peculiarities 
and  extravagances  of  opinion  which  they  do  not  accept. 

L  Tbe  Xjiteratism  insisted  on  by  Millenarians  is  a  False 
and  Impossible  System  of  Interpretation. 
The  argument  is,  that  prophecies  so  explicit  as  that  of  the 
first  resurrection  (Rev.  xx.J,  the  establishment  and  exaltation 
of  the  mountain  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  (Micah  iv.  1,  2), 
(he  standing  of  the  Lord's  foet  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and 
tbe  cleavage  of  tlie  mount,  an^  its  removal,  half  to  the  nortli 
and  half  to  tbe  south  (Zech.  xiv.  4),  iaust  be  literal;  and 
that,  if  they  are  interpreted  as  figurative,  or  as  symbolical 
of  events  in  the  progress  of  Christ's  kingdom  under  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  Spirit,  every  prophecy  and  promise  of  the 

' "  Tbe  king  ia  a  perfisct  haman  being,  tbe  Son  of  man  and  tbe  Son  of  God ; 
low  possessed  of  fleth  and  bonea,  but  not  of  blood,  because  that  he  shed  for  the 
laeo  of  Adam."  —  Prophetic  Eipoiitions,  by  Josiah  Liich,  Vol.  i.  pp.  IT,  18. 
Xt.  Liich  «a«  a  follower  of  Wm.  Miller,  whose  milUnarianitm  diSbted  in 
nreral  particaiart  ttvm  that  which  ii  deacribed  libaro. 
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Bible  may  be  explained  away  and  divested  c^  its  literal  and 
obvioua  meaning. 

Tbis  is  a  plausible  way  of  puttiog  it,  and  probably  is  mote 
effective  witli  the  popular  mind  than  any  other  argament ; 
especially  when  accompanied  by  an  appeal  to  the  importanoe 
of  adhering  to  the  literal  historical  sense  of  the  Bible,  in 
opposition  to  rationalistic  interpretations.  My  limits  forbid 
a  complete  answer  to  this  argument,  which  would  require 
an  extended  exposition  of  the  principles  regulating  tbe  inter- 
pretation of  figurative  language  and  of  symbols,  and  of  their 
application  to  the  figures  and  symbols  of  the  Bible.  I  will 
confine  myself  to  two  remarks. 

In  the  first  place,  this  reasoning  leads  to  couclusiouB  so 
extravagant  as  to  prove  that  there  is  a  fallacy  in  it.  David 
K.  Lord,  lately  editor  of  the  "  Theological  and  Literary 
Journal,"  and  a  most  able  advocate  of  millenarianism,  in- 
sists that  the  eighteenth  Psalm  describes  a  literal  deliverance 
of  David,  not  ebwhere  historically  recorded,  and  wrought 
with  all  the  sublime  visible  and  miraculous,  manifestations 
there  set  forth.  Tbe  argument  would  be,  if  these  are  not 
literal,  how  can  we  prove  from  any  words  <rf  scripture  that 
God  ever  made  any  visible  manifestation  of  himself  to  men  ?^ 
The  same  reasoning  would  require  us  to  interpret  as  literal 
history  the  familiar  hymn  beginning : 

"  Once  (ID  tbe  raging  seaa  I  rode ; 

The  stonu  wai  loud,  the  night  mti  dark." 

By  similar  reasoning  Mr.  Lord  is  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  carnivorous  animals  mentioned  in  Isaiah  (xi.  6-9) 
will  be  transformed  into  graminivorous  animals  and  continue 
to  exist  in  the  millennial  period.^  Some  millenarians  are 
led  by  similar  reasoning  to  maintain  that  the  prophecies  teach 
not  only  the  literal  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  Palestine,  but 
also  the  revival  of  circumcision,  sacrifices,  and  tbe  temple- 
worsliip.*    The  same  principles  of  interpretation  must  carry 

>  TraatUe  on  Fignratire  Luifuage,  bj  D.  N.  Lord,  pp.  191,  192. 

*  Theological  and  literary  Jonmal,  Vol,  i.  pp.  386.490,  and  Vol.  iii.  p.  601. 

'  TheologM  and  UWnrj  Jonraal,  VoL  n.  pp.  Ma,  M6, 4B7,  4TS. 
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OB  eiSH  further.  Ezekiel  prophecies  that  in  the  future 
trioiDph  of  Israel,  David  shall  be  their  king  forever.'  Liter- 
ftlism  requires  that  it  shall  be  David  in  his  own  person  who 
la  to  re^  over  the  renovated  earth  forever.  In  truth  this 
method  of  interpretation  is  precisely  that  of  the  Jews  in 
interpreting  the  prophecies  of  the  Messiah's  first- coming. 
If  it  is  the  right  method,  the  Jews  were  right  in  expecting 
Elijah  to  come  in  bis  own  person,  and  not  merely  one  coming 
in  EUjah's  spirit  and  power ;  and  in  expecting  the  Messiah 
to  set  up  a  temporal  kingdom  and  be  a  mighty  conqueror, 
according  to  the  predictiouB  in  Psalms  ii.  and  ex.  Since 
events  have  proved  that  this  is  a  wrong  method  of  interpret- 
ing the  prophecies  of  Christ's  first  coming,  it  must  be  equally 
Wong  in  interpreting  the  prophecies  of  his  second  advent. 

President  Lord  insists  that  the  millenarian  doctrine  is 
necessary  from  the  historical  character  of  redemption  ;  that 
lo  deny  it  is  to  abandon  this  simple  historical  character  and 
to  substitute  for  it  speculation  and  rationalism.'  But  this 
position  is  not  well  taken.  The  doctrine  that  Christ's  second 
tdvent  wilt  follow  the  millennial  triumph  of  the  church  empha- 
nzes  the  historical  character  of  Christianity  and  distinguishes 
it  from  rationalism  as  really  as  does  the  doctrine  of  his  pre- 
milleoaial  advent.  The  difference  pertains  to  the  question : 
What  are  the  future  events  predicted  and  the  order  of  tlieir 
occurrence  ;  not  at  all  to  the  question  whether  Christianity  is 
a  philosophy  or  an  historical  redemption.  President  Lord 
here  uses  an  argument  ad  invidiam  which  his  character  and 
standing  would  not  have  led  us  to  expect. 

My  second  remark,  respecting  the  principles  of  interpreta- 
tion which  wa  are  considering,  is,  that  their  incorrectness  is 
exposed  by  reducing  them  to  a  precise  and  definite  statement 
This  Mr.  D.  N.  Lord  has  attempted  to  do.  The  third  prin- 
ciple of  figurative  language  which  he  lays  down  is:  "The 
figurative  terms  are  always  predicates,  or  are  employed  in 
affirming  something  of  some  other  agent  or  object."  ^    It  is 

1  EkL  zzxiv.  23,  24,  BDd  xixTii.  23,  34.  '  E«>]r>  P-  **■ 

'  Theological  and  LiEeni7  Journal,  VoL  i.  p.  364. 
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not  easy  to  apply  this  principle  to  such  eipreBsions  as  these : 
"  When  the  cat  is  away  the  mice  play  "  ;  "  Ho,  every  one 
that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters."  Mr.  Lord  calls  a 
figure  of  this  kind  a  Sypocataslant ;  although  he  insists  that 
"in  that  figure,  as  well  as  in  the  metaphor,  the  trope  lies 
wholly  in  the  predicate,  not  in  the  subject  to  which  it  is 
applied."  ^  But  though  he  does  call  this  figure  a  Hypocatas- 
tasis,  and  insist  that  the  trope  is  in  the  predicate,  yet  it  is 
true  that  such  a  figure  may  ruu  through  an  entire  sentence 
or  series  of  sentences,  and,  so  far  as  the  senteuce  or  sentences 
are  concerned,  with  all  the  appearance  of  literalness.  And 
the  admission  that  such  figures  abound  in  the  Bible  is  the 
admission  of  all  that  is  demanded  to  justify  the  interpretation 
of  figurative  language  in  the  Bible  in  harmony  with  the 
doctrine,  that  Christ's  kingdom  is  to  be  extended  through  the 
world  under  the  dispensation  of  the  Sparit  and  before  the 
second  coming  of  our  Lord. 

Mr.  Lord  enumerates  four  hundred  and  fifteen  symbols, 
which,  he  says,  is  the  whole  number  in  the  scriptures.  From 
an  examination  of  these  and  their  interpretations,  he  eduoes 
"  the  laws  of  symbolic  representation."  The  first  is,  "  that 
the  symbol  and  that  which  it  symbolizes  are  of  diSereut 
species  or  orders,  and  that  the  relation  of  the  representative 
to  tliat  which  it  represents  is  the  relation  of  analogy."  Yet 
he  is  obliged  to  admit  this  sweeping  exception :  "  When  the 
symbol  is  of  such  a  nature,  or  is  used  in  such  a  condition 
or  relation  that  there  is  no  analogical  agent  or  object  which 
can  represent  it,  it  is  then  used  as  its  own  representative,  or 
the  representative  of  oneor  more  of  its  own  kind."  Among 
the  many  symbols  belonging  under  this  exceptign,  he  includes 
^e  souls  of  the  martyrs,  in  Rev.  xx.,  and  acknowledges  that 
this  vision  itself  is  symbolical.' 

It  is  evident,  then,  tliat  the  ailment  which  we  have  been 
considering  is  a  popular  appeal,  rather  than  an  argument. 
It  legitimately  leads  to  conclusions  that  are  extravagant ; 

>  Theological  aod  Liteni7  Jonnial,  Tol.  iii.  p.  601. 

■  lUd.  ToL  L  pp.  IBS,  314, 937,  and  ToL  liL  pp.  609,  CTIX 
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and  when  we  attempt  to  give  it  definite  Btatemont,  and  to 
educe  the  law  or  principle  of  interpretation  which  it  involves, 
ititreaks  down  entirely.  Therefore,  the  doctritie  that  Chriet 
reigns  in  heaven  over  his  kingdom  on  earth,  that  he  admin- 
isters  and  advances  it  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  its 
triampb  will  be  completed  under  the  dispensation  of  the 
Spirit  and  antecedent  to  Christ's  second  advent,  is  a  doctrine 
vhich  violates  no  valid  law  of  interpretation.  In  advocating 
it,  ve  cannot  be  stopped  at  the  outset  by  the  objection  that 
ire  are  forsaking  the  literal,  historical  meaning  of  the  Bible 
for  abstractions  and  fancies.  The  Bible  abounds  in  imagery 
and  Bymbols.  We  approach  it  recognizing  this  fact.  We 
determine  whether  any  passage  is  literal,  figurative,  or  sym- 
bolical from  the  passage  itself  and  its  connection,  and  in  like 
manaer  we  interpret  the  figures  and  symbols  which  we  find. 

n.  Uiltenarianism  is  Inconsistent  with  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Bible  as  to  the  Time,  Object,  and  Concomitants  of- 
Christ's  Second  Coming. 

1.  Christ's  second  advent  is  at  the  completion  of  his  king- 
dom on  earth,  and  not  at  its  beginning  or  establishment. 

The  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  is  habitually  spoken  of  as 
Uie  last,  the  last  time,  the  completion  of  the  ages  {mivTeXeia 
■w  auuwtfi',  Heb.  iz.  26).  These  texts  cannot  be  explained 
as  denoting  the  end  of  a  dispensation  ;  for  they  were  applied 
to  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  at  its  beginning  in  Christ's 
'  first  coming.  Joel,  in  the  passage  quoted  by  Peter  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  was  comparing  one  dispensation  with 
another ;  and  so  Peter  applies  it. 

The  kingdom  is  to  be  complete  at  Christ's  second  coming, 
and  as  such  to  be  delivered  to  the  Father  (1  Cor.  sv.  24). 
Whatever  difficulties  attend  this  test,  it  certainly  means 
that  Uie  mediatorial  work  on  earth  is  finished,  the  nuinbei 
of  the  redeemed  completed  and  presented  to  the  Father. 
And  it  is  certain,  from  the  context,  that  this  delivery  of  the 
completed  kingdom  to  the  Father  is  connected  with  Christ'^ 
second  advent  and  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous. 
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Chriet's  Becond  coming  is  habitually  called  the  end,  and 
presented  as  the  termiDUS  of  all  gospel  invitation  and  all 
Ohristian  eadeavor  to  save  men  from  sin  (1  Cor.  zr.  24; 
Matt,  xiii  37-49;  xxiv.  31;  iit.  1-13;  Luke  xix.  13). 

2.  Christ's  second  coming  is  declared  to  be  to  judgment, 
in  marked  contrast  with  his  first  coming,  which  is  declared 
to  be  to  salvation  (John  iii.  16, 17  ;  xii.  47,  contrasted  with 
Matt.  xxT.  31 ;  2  Thess.  i.  6-10). 

3.  Hillenarianism  is  irreconcilable  with  the  assertions  of 
the  Bible  as  to  tlie  events  which  will  accompanj  Christ's 
second  coming. 

Christ's  second  coming  is  to  be  attended  with  the  resur- 
rection of  all  the  saints  who  have  previously  died,  and  tbo 
change  of  the  living  saints  from  corruptible  to  incorruptible 
and  from  mortal  to  immortality. 

It  is  accompanied,  also,  by  the  resurrection  of  the  wicked. 
The  prediction  of  Daniel  (xii.  2)  is  interpreted  by  mille- 
narians  as  a  prediction  of  Christ's  second  advent ;  yet  it 
expressly  foretells  the  resurrection  both  of  the  righteous  and 
the  wicked.  Our  Saviour  predicts  the  resurrection  of  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked  (John  v.  28,  29).  Their  resur- 
rection is  evidently  simultaneous,  liearing  together  tlie  voice 
of  the  Son  of  Man ;  and  the  dead  hearing  the  voice  of  the 
son  of  Man  and  raised  thereby  is  a  form  of  expression  which 
elsewhere  indicates  the  second  coming  of  Christ. 

The  second  advent  is  accompanied  by  the  conflagration 
of  the  earth,  and  the  saints  are  caught  up  away  from  the 
earth  to  meet  Uie  Lord  in  the  air.  This  is  entirely  incom- 
patible with  (he  continued  occupation  of  the  earth  by  the 
human  race,  and  the  personal  reign  of  Christ  at  Jerusalem 
{2  Pet.  iii.  7-lS ;  1  Thess.  iv.  16,  17).  Millenarians  resort 
to  various  expedients  of  interpretation  to  evade  this  insuper- 
able difficulty,  in  which  they  depart  very  far  from  the 
literalism  on  which  they  insist  in  other  cases. 

Another  concomitant  of  Christ's  second  coming  is  the 
general  judgment  and  the  separation  of  the  righteous  and 
the  wicked  to  their  final  and  eternal  state  (Matt.  xri.  27 ; 
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liiL  37-43  ;  ixv.  31-45  ;  2  Tliess.  i.  6-10  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  1). 
The  assertioa  is  explicit  that  tha  judgment  liere  mentioned 
is  to  be  at  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord.  Millenarians 
are  obliged  to  interpret  these  and  similar  passages  as  refer- 
ring to  the  destruction  of  the  wicked  who  will  be  alire  on 
the  earth  at  Gbrist'e  second  coming.  These  sublime  pre- 
dictions of  the  judgment  of  the  wicked  mean,  therefore,  only 
that  a  part  of  the  ungodly  in  the  generation  living  when 
Christ  shall  come  will  be  put  to  a  violent  death.  Uni- 
rersalists  do  not  more  violently  wrest  pasGagea  of  this  sort 
from  their  obvious  meaning.  While  thus  interpreting  pas- 
sages inconsistent  with  their  own  theory,  millenari&ns  caonot 
consistently  enforce  their  literalism  on  their  opponents. 

Millenarians  assert  the  continued  existence  and  propa- 
gation of  the  human  race  under  Christ's  millennial  reign. 
The  Theological  and  Literary  Beview  asserts  that  tiiere  will  be 
three  classes  of  men  —  the  risen  and  glorified  saints,  who  will 
reign  with  Christ ;  the  saints  living  at  Christ's  coming,  who 
by  their  change  will  be  made  immortal,  hut  will  not  receive 
the  spiritual  and  glorified  body;  aud  the  remnant  of  the 
wicked  who  escape  destruction  at  tlie  second  coming,  and 
who,  beiog  converted,  will  continue  the  human  race  in  its 
natural  life  from  generation  to  generation.  This  class 
President  Lord  calls  "  a  residue  certain  but  indefinite,"  who 
will  repeople  the  earth.  All  of  the  foregouig  biblical  repre- 
sentations are  utterly  incompatible  with  the  continued  exist- 
ence and  propagation  of  the  human  race  in  its  natural  life 
after  the  second  advent. 

It  remains  to  glance  at  Rev.  xx.,  which  is  claimed  aa 
teaching  a  first  resurrection  and  a  pre-millennial  coming  of 
Christ. 

Tlie  vision  hero  described  is  a  vision  of  the  aotda  of  certain 
mar^rs,  who  lived  aud  reigned  with  Christ  a  thousand  years. 
Observe  what  this  vision  is  not.  It  is  not  of  a  resurrection, 
but  distinctively  of  the  eoida  of  martyrs.  This  is  subse- 
quently called  the  first  resurrection.  It  is  not  of  all  the 
saints,  but  only  of  those  martyrs  who  had  been  beheaded, 
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or,  if  the  several  verbs  each  has  a  different  subject,  odIj  of 
those  who  had  been  beheaded  and  those  who  had  been  faitb- 
ftil  to  Christ  under  the  persecutions  and  deceitful  arts  of 
the  beast  —  whatever  particular  period  that  ma;  denote.  It 
is  not  a  vision  of  Christ's  second  advent,  which  is  not  men- 
tioned, and  which  necessarily  connects  itself  with  the  events 
subsequent  to  the  thousand  years,  and  represented  at  the 
close  of  this  chapter  and  in  tlie  next.  It  is  not  a  vision  of 
Christ's  personal  reign  on  earth.  It  is  not  said  that  the 
thrones  seen  and  the  martyrs  reigning  were  on  earth  ;  but 
consistency  with  the  antecedent  and  subsequent  representa- 
tions of  the  book  requires  that  the  scene  of  the  vision  be  in 
heaven.  It  is  not  a  vision  of  the  destruction  of  the  wicked 
living  on  earth ;  but  it  is  preceded  by  a  vision  of  the  binding 
of  Satan,  and  the  consequent  deliverance  of  the  nations  from 
his  temptations  and  deceits,  which  indicates  their  conversion 
rather  than  their  destruction.  In  view  of  the  use  made  of 
this  vision  as  putting  millenarianisia  beyond  all  question, 
it  is  remarkable  to  notice  what  is  not  in  it.  It  is  extraor- 
dinary reasoning  that,  because  John  saw  the  souls  of  some 
of  the  martyrs  living  and  reigning  with  Christ  in  heaven, 
therefore  Christ's  advent  will  be  pre-millonnial,  he  will  at 
his  coming  put  the  majority  of  the  wicked  to  a  violent  death, 
raise  the  dead  saints  and  transfigure  the  living,  and  reign  in 
person  in  Jerusalem  for  a  thousand  years. 

If,  therefore,  you  are  constrained  to  admit  that  the  vision 
implies  a  literal  resurrection  of  some  of  the  martyrs  in  ood- 
nectiou  with  the  coming  triumph  of  Christ's  kingdom,  that 
carries  with  it  no  necessity  of  admitting  milleuarianism. 
Such  a  resurrection  would  be  analogous  to  the  resurrection 
of  some  of  the  saints  when  Christ  rose,  and  would  be  con 
sistent  with  the  triumph  of  Christ's  kingdom  before  his 
coming  and  under  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit.  Tliis  ad- 
mission, however,  the  right  interpretation  of  the  vision  does 
not  require. 

The  vision  presents  a  symbol  of  the  final  triumph  of  Christ's 
kingdom  and  the  long  coutinuaiice  of  its  universal  sway. 
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This  ioterpretatiOD  is  necessary  to  hannonize  this  vith  the 
whole  Apocalypse.  To  suppose  this  visioo  to  be  of  litaral 
historical  events  would  be  to  give  it  an  entirely  exceptional 
interpretation.  Especially  this  interpretation  harmonizes 
with  the  vision  of  the  souls  of  the  martyrs  in  chap.  ti.  &-11. 
There  they  are  seen  under  the  altar,  crjdng :  "  How  long,  0 
Lord,  holy  and  true,  dost  thou  not  judge  and  avenge  our 
blood  on  them  that  dvell  on  the  earth "  ?  And  they  are 
comforted,  and  bidden  to  waJt  a  season.  There  are  presented 
to  us  the  depression  and  conflict  of  Ciirist's  church.  In 
ch^.  xz.  the  souls  of  the  martyrs  are  seen  again,  not  beneath 
the  altar,  but  reining  with  Christ.  As  the  former  vision 
symbolised  the  church  under  oppression  and  persecution, 
this  necessarily  symbolizes  the  church  in  its  prosperity  and 
triumph ;  and  there  is  notliing  whatever  in  it  which  intimates 
that  its  triumph  is  to  be  realized  any  otherwise  than  under 
the  diepeusation  of  the  Spirit,  through  the  faithful  efforts  of 
Ghristtans  carrying  the  gospel  to  all  mankind,  and  applying 
its  principles  to  the  conduct,  usages,  laws,  and  institutions 
of  human  liib. 

IIL  Millenariauism  is  Inconsistent  with  the  Scriptural  Doc- 
trine of  the  Nature  and  Growth  of  Christ's  Kingdom. 

1.  Christ,  at  his  first  coming,  came  as  a  King,  set  up  his 
kingdom,  and  began  his  mediatorial  reign. 

The  Jewish  prophets  predicted  the  Messiah  as  a  King, 
coming  to  establish  a  kingdom  of  righteousness  and  peace, 
and  to  extend  his  reign  throughout  the  world.  These  are 
uniformly  prophecies  of  his  first  coming,  the  prophecies  which 
created  the  Jewish  expectation  of  the  Messiah,  and  which 
Christians  believe  to  have  been  fulfilled  iu  Jesus.  If  the  Mes- 
siah was  foretold  at  all,  he  was  foretold  as  a  King  who  was  to 
set  up  a  kingdom  to  endure  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  endure. 

Jesus  began  his  preaching  by  declaring:  "The  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  at  hand."  He  announced  himself  as  Messianic 
King ;  his  kingdom  was  the  constant  subject  of  his  preaching. 
He  expressly  teaches  that  his  kingdom  is  not  of  Uiis  world, 
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but  is  spiritual ;  that  at  his  asceoEion  all  poirer  is  to  be 
givea  bim  in  beavea  and  od  earth  ;  that  he  is  to  sit  at  the 
right  band  of  the  Majesty  on  high,  and  reign  there  as  Mes- 
sianic King,  continuing  hie  agency  on  earth  through  the 
Spirit  whom  he  should  send.  He  avowed  himself  a  King  to 
Pilate,  and  as  claiming  to  be  such  be  vas  crucified.  He  is 
acknowledged  as  King  in  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles.  Mia 
common  appellation  is  xupuK,  or  "  Lord,"  a  name  applied  at 
the  time  to  the  Roman  emperor.  Peter  says  explicitly: 
"  Let  all  the  house  of  Israel  know  assuredly  that  God  hath 
made  that  same  Jesus  whom  ye  have  crucified  both  Lord 

and  Christ Him  hath  Clod  exalted  to  be  a  Prince  and 

a  Saviour."  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  we  have  this 
explicit  declaration :  "  This  man,  after  he  had  offered  one 
sacrifice  for  sins,  forever  sat  down  on  the  right  band  of  Qod, 
from  henceforth  expecting  until  bis  enemies  be  made  his  foot- 
stool." This  certainly  intimates  that  there  is  to  be  no  other 
mediatorial  reign,  and  that  under  his  reign  in  heaven  be 
expects  the  triumph  of  his  kingdom. 

Both  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  teach  that  the 
mediatorial  reign  begins  in  connection  with  Christ's  first 
coming,  and  particularly  bis  ascension  and  tiie  outpouring 
of  the  Spirit,  and  not  with  his  second.  So  Jesus  says  : 
"  There  be  some  of  them  that  stand  here  who  shall  not 
taste  of  death  till  they  have  seen  tho  kingdom  of  Qod  come 
with  power." 

2.  The  New  Testament,  in  treating  of  tlie  growth  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  emphasizes  liis  humiliation  and  death,  his 
ascension  and  intercession,  and  his  sending  the  Spirit :  "  I, 
if  I  be  lifted  up  from  tlie  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto 
me  "  ;  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world."  Jesus  also  bids  his  disciples  rejoice  that  he  goes 
away,  because  it  is  the  appointed  condition  of  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  thus  implying  that  his  administering  his 
kingdom  by  the  Holy  Spirit  is  better  tlian  his  personal 
presence  on  earth. 

S.  The  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  is  within  the  soul,  is 
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■piritoal  and  ioTisible ;  its  progress  is  gradual,  and  its  coming 
is  vitiiout  observation.  It  is  "  righteouBnesa  and  peace  and 
joy  in  the  Holj  Gliost."  It  is  the  leaven  working  unseen 
within  the  flour.  It  is  the  mustard-seed  growing  into  a  tree. 
Even  Daniel's  prophecy  of  the  stone  smiting  the  image  on 
the  Teet,  tboagli  cited  by  millenarians  to  prove  that  the  com- 
ing of  the  kingdom  is  sadden,  miraculous,  and  public,  proves 
the  contrary.  It  is  explicitly  said  :  "  Jn  the  daya  of  tkeee 
Hags  shall  the  Ood  of  heaven  set  up  a  kingdom  which  shall 
never  be  destroyed."  An  event  yet  future  cannot  be  said  to 
happen  in  the  d«y»  of  theae  kings.  And  the  stone,  which 
represents  Christ's  kingdom,  was  at  first  so  small  that  it 
could  smite  the  im^e  on  the  feet,  and  after  the  image  had 
fallen  the  stone  grew  into  a  mountain  and  filled  the  whole 
earth. 

It  should  be  added  that  in  the  very  discourse  in  which 
Jesns  declares  that  his  kingdom  oometh  not  with  observation, 
bat  is  invisible  and  internal,  he  distinguishes  it  from  his 
second  coming,  which,  he  declares,  shall  be  sudden,  public, 
ud  startling  as  the  lightning. 

4.  The  triumph  of  the  kingdom  is  dependent  on  human 
agen^. 

The  whole  scriptural  representation  is  that  redemption 
goes  on  in  human  history,  and  the  advance  of  Christ's 
kingdom  is  by  human  agency.  Millenarianism  makes  the 
human  element  and  agency  to  be  only  docetic,  not  a  reality. 
The  kingdom  is  not  established  by  man  working  together 
with  God,  but  miraculously,  by  the  Son  of  Ood  himself. 
After  thousands  of  years  seemingly  working  in  and  through 
and  by  humanity,  he  at  last  breaks  free  from  all  human 
relations  and  from  all  the  continuity  of  history,  and  estab- 
lishes the  kingdom  by  a  miraculous  stroke  of  Almightiness. 

5.  The  kingdom  depends  for  its  advancement,  under 
God's  Spirit,  on  truth  aud  love,  and  not  on  force. 

The  genius  and  spirit  of  Christianity  take  men  o£f  from 
the  reign  of  force,  and  establish  the  reign  of  ideas,  of  truth, 
and  Jove.     But  millenarianism  strips  Christianity  of  this 
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its  essential  glorf,  confesses  that  the  world  cannot  be  saved 
by  truth  and  love  under  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  and 
falls  back  on  force  as  that  by  which  alone  the  kingdom  of 
God  can  triumph,  and  on  which  it  ultimatelj  rests.  When 
millenarians  are  charged  with  teaching  that  Christiauity  is 
a  failure,  they  reply  that,  while  they  do  not  expect  the 
conTersiou  of  the  world  under  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit, 
they  do  expect  the  triumph  of  Christ's  kingdom  at  his 
second  coming.  But  I  charge  them  with  teaching  the  failure 
of  Christianity  in  a  sense  far  more  profound.  They  ac- 
knowledge the  failure  of  truth  and  love  by-the  power  of  the 
Spirit  to  save  the  world  from  sin.  They  acknowledge  that 
the  triumph  of  Christ's  kingdom  must  depend  at  last  on 
force.  Faith  in  the  triumph  of  ideas  and  the  reign  of  truth 
and  love  by  the  convincing  of  men's  intellects  and  the  reno- 
vation of  their  wills  through  the  Holy  Spirit  passes  away. 
Tlie  world  will  be  subdued  by  Almighty  power,  never  con- 
verted by  redeeming  love. 

6.  The  kingdom,  as  supposed  to  be  realized  under  Christ's 
personal  retgn,  would  not  be  a  realization  of  the  highest 
ideal  of  GhriEtiauity . 

On  the  one  hand,  it  presents  a  semi-sensuous  paradise. 
It  does  not  concentrate  the  Cbristiau's  efforts  on  attaining 
an  overcoming  faith,  a  divine  love  and  purity,  as  constituting 
blessedness  or  true  well-being  under  whatever  circumstances ; 
it  rather  leads  to  waiting  and  longing  for  an  adjustment  of 
outward  circumstances  to  make  life  blessed.  It  does  not  set 
the  Christian's  heart  on  toiling  and,  if  necessary,  Eufiering 
to  deliver  men  from  error  and  sin,  as  constituting  their 
misery ;  it  rather  leads  them  to  wait  supinely  for  the  coming 
of  the  Saviour  to  rid  them  of  their  enemies  by  his  destroying 
sword.  It  tends,  therefore,  to  ascetic  disgust  with  life,  and 
separation  from  the  world,  instead  of  a  compassionate  and 
Christlike  interest  in  the  world  to  save  men  from  misery  and 
sin.  Thus  it  unconsciously  runs  into  that  false  philosophy 
which  places  blessedness  in  indulgence  and  gratification,  to 
the  abandonment  of  the  Christian  and  only  true  philosophy 
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that  mao'e  blesseduees  conBistB  in  his  character  and  action, 
lather  than  in  his  oircumEtances  and  posseesions ;  in  what 
he  is,  rather  than  Id  vhat  he  has ;  in  working  and  serving 
and  achieving,  rather  than  in  receiring  and  being  indulged. 

"  All  that  is  in  the  world pasaeth  avay ;  but  he  that 

dorfi  the  will  of  God  abideth  forever." 

On  tlio  other  hand,  the  conception  of  the  personal  reign 
supposes  the  introduction  into  the  natural  life  of  men  of  the 
elements  of  the  heavenly  state,  and  a  oonsequent  state  of 
things  in  which  the  iuterests  and  a%irs  of  man's  natural  life 
seem  insignidcant  and  out  of  place. 

Tbus  the  personal  reign,  anticipated  as  the  issue  of  all 
Christian  endeavor,  vitiates  the  Christian  cliaraoter  and  life 
in  ihe  present  dispensation. 

IV.  Milleoarianism  gives  no  satisfactory  Theodicy,  or  Vin- 
dication of  the  Ways  of  God  with  Man. 
It  affords  no  tolerable  explanation  of  the  delay  in  the 

Doming  and  triumph  of  Christ's  kingdom,  nor  of  all  the 
processes  and  agencies  during  the  long  ^es  preceding  it. 
The  true  doctrine  is,  that  redemption  must  of  necessity  enter 
into  humanity,  act  through  human  agencies,  and  realize  its 
results  through  the  courses  and  the  continuity  of  human 
history.  It  follows  that  God's  redeeming  love  may  fail  of 
bringing  man  at  once  to  him  ;  that  the  growth  of  his  kingdom 
must  be  modified  by  the  human  element  connected  with  it;  and 
thus  that  only  in  the  fulness  of  time  and  through  innumera- 
Ue  trials  and  difiQculties  can  the  kingdom  possess  the  earth. 
But  if,  after  all,  the  kingdom  is  not  to  be  established  in 
this  way,  if  all  God's  working  in  and  by  hamanity  and  in 
the  courses  of  history  is  to  be  a  iailure,  and  the  Messiah  is 
at  last  to  throw  himself  clear  from  all  the  human  elements 
and  historical  courses  through  which  he  has  worked  so  long, 
and  to  set  up  his  kingdom  by  sheer  Almightiuess,  no  reason 
can  be  given  why  that  might  not  have  been  accomplished 
four  thousand  years  ago  as  well  as  now.  Redemption  ceases 
to  be  a  true  and  satisfactory  philosophy  of  human  history ; 
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it  becomes  something  outside  of  it  and  above  it,  and  ia  con- 
summated at  last  Id  a  violent  disniptioa  of  all  the  continuity 
of  that  history.  And  every  explanation  of  the  slow  progress 
of  Christ's  kingdom  founded  on  the  fact  that  it  is  advanced 
in  humanity  and  by  human  ftgeucy  ceases  to  be  available. 

V.  The  Practical  Influence  of  Millanarianism  is  Evil. 

It  takes  away  the  most  powerful  motives  to  Christian 
endeavor,  and  tends  to  an  incomplete  type  of  Christian  life. 

It  is  the  glory  of  Christianity  that  it  first  and  alone  has 
spoken  the  word  of  promise  and  of  hope  to  man,  and  pre- 
dicted for  mankind  in  the  pn^ress  of  Christ's  kingdom  a 
future  on  the  earth  ever  better  than  the  past.  Under  the 
stimulus  of  this  promise  civilization  has  become  progressive 
and  progressive  in  justice  and  love  to  man.  Under  this 
stimulus  Christians  have  learned  to  iiave  faith  in  truth  and 
right  and  love,  and  in  God's  present  and  redeeming  grace. 
In  this  faith  and  hope  they  are  valiant  for  the  truth  ;  believ- 
ing that,  however  opposed,  it  will  through  the  influence  of 
God's  Spirit  establish  iteelf,  and  find  expression  in  the  lives  of 
individuals  and  in  the  customs, laws,  and  institutions  of  society. 

Milleiiarianism  "  keeps  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear, 
and  breaks  it  to  our  hope."  It  dissociates  the  triumph  of 
Christ's  kingdom  in  the  future  from  its  antecedent  progress 
and  from  the  endeavors  of  Cliristiaus  to  advance  it.  The 
triumph  comes  at  last  miraculously,  magically,  by  the  stroke 
of  almightiuess,  with  ho  dependence  on  previous  fidelity  to 
truth  and  right  and  God ;  by  occasion,  indeed,  of  the  per- 
sistence and  prevalence  of  sin,  not  of  the  persistence  and 
prevailing  power  of  Christ's  saints. 

Modem  progress  is  humanitarian.  Christian  civilization 
is  characterized  by  regard  for  man,  by  the  recognition  of  his 
individual  personality,  which  can  never  be  absorbed  and  lost 
either  in  race  or  organization  ;  of  his  greatness  aud  the 
sacrednees  of  his  rights ;  of  the  principle  that  institutions 
exist  for  man,  not  man  for  his  institutions ;  of  the  brother- 
hood of  all  nations ;  of  the  obligation  to  turn  human  en- 
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desTor  io  every  liae  of  thought  and  action  to  the  promotioa 
of  humau  welfare.  It  will  be  characterized  by  the  rect^nitioa 
of  the  Christian  law  of  service  restraining  the  self-assertion 
U)d  rapacious  self-seeking  of  individualism,  and  leading  men 
to  live  not  for  themselves,  but  for  others.  In  our  modem 
apolc^etics  we  insist  that  the  world  owes  these  ideas  to 
Christ  Bnt  the  millenarian  system  has  no  place  for  these 
ideas.  Christianity,  as  that  system  presents  it,  does  not  aim 
to  renovate  society  by  tmth  and  love.  It  aims  in  the  present 
dispensation  only  to  save  a  few  elected  ones  from  the  pains 
of  eternal  death,  while  it  looks  to  the  total  overthrow  of  the 
existing  state  of  society  and  the  r&<treation  of  the  earth  itself 
preparatory  to  the  miraculous  establishment  of  a  preterm 
natural  kingdom,  having  no  dependence  whatever  on  the 
present  progress  of  Christian  civilization  or  the  Christian 
coltore  of  men.  It  therefore  repudiates  the  promise  and 
hopa  .of  human  progress,  and  declares  them  delusions  of 
philosophy  and  rationalism,  and  no  part  or  incident  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  therefore  must  regard  Christianity,  in  its  very 
conception,  alien  from  all  efforts  to  put  an  end  to  slavery 
and  tyranny  and  to  reform  social  abuses,  and  thus  it  ^ves 
its  support  to  an  ailment  which  ia  at  this  day  prolific  of 
scepticism,  that  Christianity  is  not  in  sympathy  with  human 
[wogress.  It  must  insist  that  the  one  business  of  Christianity 
is  to  convert  souls  —  to  save  a  few,  if  possible,  from  eternal 
death  amid  the  hopeless  errors,  sins,  and  sufferings  of  the 
present  state.  President  Lord,  for  example,  declares  that 
one  of  "the  appalling  practical  consequences"  of  the  current 
belief  is  that  "  Cluisttan  men  and  ministers  of  the  gospel 

are  wasting  much  of  their  enei^es  upon  delusive  schemes 

of  educating,  reforming  and  reoi^nizing  society,  with  a 
Tiew  to  its  supposed  development  into  a  perfect  stat«."  ' 

The  Christian,  it  is  indeed  admitted,  is  required  to  work 

for  Christ;  for  the  command  is :  "  Occupy  till  I  come."    But 

be  is  to  work  with  the  deadening  consciousness  that  his 

efiorts  will  fail  to  make  the  world  better.    President  Lord 

I  Ewa7,  pp.  46, 47. 
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says :  "  It  is  historically  and  certainly  evident  that  hitherto 
every  tribe,  nation  and  race  of  men  on  the  earth  —  a  few 
righteous  men  alone  excepted,  —  have  successively  declined 
into  greater  wickedness,  and  that  at  this  present  time  Chris 
tianity  is  spreading  in  the,  world  in  no  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  the  wicked  population  of  the  globe  and  the  spread 

of  atheistic,  pantlieistic,  or  polytheistic  belief. The 

rapid  development  of  oar  present  worldly  civilization  is  more 
and  more  alienating  society  from  God,  and  making  it  more 
difficult  for  his  servants  to  preserve  themselves  In  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  faith."  i  So  it  is  to  be  until  Christ  shall 
come.  Under  the  dead  weight  of  this  certainty  Christians 
are  to  fulfil  the  command :  "  Occupy  till  I  come."  They  are 
to  toil  and  suffer,  knowing  that  all  their  efforts  avail  nothing 
to  establish  the  kingdom  of  righteousness  and  peace  on  earth. 
In  the  light  of  tlie  Christian  promise  rightly  understood, 
we  accept  Christian  work  as  a  privilege,  because  in  it  ve  ar« 
workers  together  with  God  to  save  sinners  from  their  sins, 
to  multiply  the  number  of  Christian  workers,  to  hasten  the 
deliverance  of  the  world  from  its  sin  and  misery,  and  to 
advance  the  Christianizing  of  civilization  and  the  progress 
and  universal  prevalence  of  Christ's  kingdom.  Work  thus 
becomes  a  part  of  the  Christian's  education.  It  trains  him 
to  love  all  men  as  Christ  did,  to  he  valiant  for  the  truth,  and 
to  be  strong  in  faith  and  hope ;  it  develops  a  broad  and  intense 
interest  in  humanity  and  in  all  that  affects  human  welfare,  and 
creates  a  Iarge-hearted|  genial,  and  healthful  Christian  man- 
hood. Millenarianism,  teaching  the  inevitable  failure  of  aU 
efforts  to  reform  and  renovate  society,  deadens  the  interest  iu 
human  affairs,  trains  the  Christian  to  disgust  with  life  and  a 
desire  to  flee  from  the  world  in  order  to  save  himself  from  its 
dangers,  and  to  nurse  tiis  own  spiritual  emotions  in  retirement 
rather  than  to  interest  in  toil  for  the  world's  renovation.  It 
trains  him  to  a  longing  to  die  in  order  to  escape  from  the  toil 
and  conflicts  of  the  Christian  — a  sainttiness  which  is  ungenial, 
ghastly,  and  remote  from  all  Uie  interests  of  human  life. 
>  BHaj,  p.  S7. 
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ARTICLE    V. 

THE  NATURAL  BASIS  OF  OUK  SHBTTOAL  LANGUAGE.' 

n  -war.  w.  m .  thohsof,  d.v.,  or  tbb  btuax  iqbbioii,  aitibok  or  "  tbi 

LiUTD  UTD  im  BOOK." 

The  Ir^uence  of  the  Sebrea  Theocracy. 
Is  ttieae  Esaays  the  words  "  evolre,"  develop,"  and  others 
of  like  import,  will  be  used  in  their  ordinary,  popular  ac- 
ceptation, with  no  reference  to  an;  scientific  theories  of 
development  or  erolutioD,  either  physical  or  philolt^cal. 
With  the  results  claimed  to  have  been  reached  by  the  latter 
BcieDce  (which  alone  can  have  any  bearing  upon  the  subject 
of  these  II^BEays)  the  writer  has  not  sufficient  acquaintance 
to  form  a  definite  opinion.  But  even  those  who  believe 
diat  the  basis  of  reliable  philological  facts  is  too  narrow  and 
feeble  to  sustain  the  superstructure  reared  upon  it,  and 
therefore  look  upon  such  investigations  with  suspicion, — 
especially  when  carried  into  the  domain  of  religion,  — will 
find  no  occasion  to  distrust  the  application  of  such  terms  to 
the  matter  under  discussion.  There  is,  unquestionably,  a 
Benee  true  and  safe  in  which  development  and  evolution 
may  be  predicated  of  that  verbal  medium  by  means  of  which 
we  acquire  our  religious  knowledge.  '  No  one  who  has  not 
derived  his  ideas  from  Milton,  rather  than  Moses,  will  main- 
tain' that  the  spiritual  nomenclature  of  Adam  was  as  rich 
and  varied  as  that  of  Abraham,  or  that  the  sweet  singer  of 
Israel  did  not  add  largely  to  the  lexicon  of  the  lawgiver,  or 
that  the  evangelical  prophet  contributed  nothing  to  the  verbal 
wealth  of  David.  We  are  told,  by  one  who  could  not  be 
mistaken,  that  there  had  arisen  no  greater  prophet  than 
John  the  Baptist,  and  yet  that  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of 
a  in  BlbUotbeca  Sam, 
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saveQ  was  greater  than  he.  Thas  development  advanced 
om  stage  to  stage,  higher  and  richer,  until  Paul  wrota  his 
^t  Epistle,  and  John  the  divine  closed  the  gorgeous  visionB 
r  the  Apocalypse. 

It  is  along  this  line  of  evolution  alone  that  WQ  propose  to 
irr;  our  investigations,  leaving  Bcienti&c  explorers  to  dig 
uongst  dry  roots  of  languages,  dead  and  foi^otteu  "  before 
atiquity  began,"  to  find,  if  they  can,  hovthe  "idea  of  God" 
rst  germinated  in  human  consciousness,  and,  ahove  all, 
ho  sowed  the  seed  of  it  in  the  vii^n  soil  of  man's  mental 
r  moral  constitution.  There  is  no  call  upon  us  to  search 
ir  the  one  or  the  other.  We  set  out  in  possession  of  both, 
hey  constitute  the  first  recorded  facts  in  the  Genesis  of  the 
uiverse  —  the  most  appropriate  place  possible  for  their 
nnouncement.  All,  except  the  few  who  exclude  divine  aid 
tterly  and  everywhere,  admit  that  at  some  point  in  the  long 
ne  of  religious  development  such  aid  was  actually  supers 
dded  to  that  dim  feeling  after  the  Lord  if  haply  they  might 
nd  him  which  was  merely  human  ;  and  we  see  no  reason, 
:ientific  or  other,  why  the  information  so  essential  to  man's 
f>iritual  well-being,  may  not  have  been  communicated  "  in 
[le  beginning,"  when  the  Creator  breathed  into  liim  the 
reath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  living  soul,  created  in  the 
nage  of  God.  We  find  here  both  the  sower  and  the  seed, 
nd  there  is  good  evidence  in  history  that  this  divinely- 
nparted  knowledge  was  never  wholly  lost,  by  at  least  one 
ranch  of  the  Semitic  family.  Unhappily,  those  who  emi- 
Tated  eastward  into  the  land  of  Nod  gradually  forgot,  and 
hen  corrupted  it,  as  they  wandered  farther  and  farther 
rom  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  The  religious  histoiy  of 
II  those  peoples — Aryan,  Turanian,  Kanian,  or  by  whatever 

lame  scientists  designate  the  various  families  of  mankind 

J  that  of  debasement  and  degradation  lapsing  into  deeper 
nd  still  deeper  abysses  of  polytheistic  superstition,  down  to 
he  lowest  forms  of  fetichism  found  iu  the  savage  tribes  of 
Lfrica  and  in  the  isles  of  the  sea.  The  process  we  propose 
0  elucidate  was  the  heaven-^ided,  happy  reverse  of  all  this. 
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The  one  ends  in  a  dismal  eclipse ;  the  other  is  the  steady 
oncoming  of  the  glorioas  day  of  gospel  light  and  life. 

One  other  remark  before  we  turn  to  the  specific  theme  of 
this  Essay.  From  their  stand-point,  and  vith  their  iaberited 
knowledge  of  God  and  his  attribates,  the  Hebrew  prophets 
and  inspired  poets  were  not,  and  could  not  be,  perplexed 
viU)  speculations  about  the  unknown  and  the  unknowable, 
by  which  bold  obstractive  negations  some  of  the  great  lights 
of  modern  science  seek  to  push  aside  all  inquiries  in  relation 
to  the  ultimate  cause  of  all  things.  To  them  Jehovali  was  no 
vagiie  abetractiOD,  unknown  and  unknowable,  but  the  greatest 
and  most  pateut  fact  in  the  universe.  In  everything  above, 
around,  and  beneath,  they  saw  and  heard  and  felt  Iiis  presence 
and  liis  power.  Nor  were  they  feeble  intellectual  children, 
misled  by  idle  figments  of  imagination  to  "  see  Ood  in  clouds 
or  bear  him  in  the  wind,"  like  the  poet's  "  poor  Indian  of 
untutored  mind.*'  They  were  not  mistaken.  There  is  a 
BCDse  true  and  orthodox  in  which  Ood  is  most  immanent  in 
all  the  works  of  his  hands,  —  - 

"  W&rms  in  the  win,  refreahea  tn  the  breeze, 
Glowa  in  the  start,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees  " ; 
as  we  lads  were  taught  to  declaim  half  a  century  ago.  And 
a  far  greater  poet  than  Pope  calls  upon  all  created  things  to 
magnify  and  praise  the  Lord  —  "Sun  and  moon  and  stars 
of  hght,  eartlt  and  all  deeps,  fire  and  hail,  snow  and  vapor 
and  stormy  wind  fulfilling  his  word,  mountains  and  all  hills, 
fruitful  trees  and  all  cedars,  beasts  and  all  cattle,  creeping 

tilings  and  flying  fovl Let  them  praise  the  uame  of 

the  Lord ;  for  bis  uame  alone  is  excellent"  To  the  inspired 
poet  all  natural  objects  were  transfigured  into  divine  symbols, 
whose  higher  spiritual  meanings,  rendered  into  verbal  equiv* 
aleiits,  revealed  phase  after  phase  of  God's  mysterious  and 
many-Eided  character.  They  were  heaven's  trained  inter- 
preters, set  to  translate  into  our  dialect  nature's  ten  thousand 
difierent  tongues,  which  otherwise  might  have  remained 
silent  and  dumb.  To  educate  them  for  their  mission,  and 
fud  tliem  in  it,  they  were  bom  and  bred  in  this  laud  of 
Toi-XXX.  Ho.  117.  18 
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Palestine,  crowded  by  divine*  forethougbt  and  Bkill  with 
objects  the  moet  Euggestive  and  phenomena  the  most  in* 
stractire ;  and  they  were  also  brought  into  close  personal 
relations  with  a  vast  system  of  prearranged  institations, 
social,  civil,  and  religious,  all  contriboting  to  the  grand 
result.  To  the  combined  action  of  these  things  are  we 
indebted,  in  lai^  measure,  for  that  spiritual  language  whose 
natural  basis  we  are  attempting  to  illustrate.  In  the  present 
Essay  the  influence  which  the  Hebrew  theocracy  has  had  in 
its  development  will  be  the  prominent  topic  discussed. 

The  main  results  to  be  reached  by  a  divine  revelation  — 
80  far,  at  least,  as  onr  present  inquiry  is  concerned  —  are 
three :  To  reveal  God  to  man,  man  to  bimself,  and  the 
manifold  relations  of  one  to  the  other.  A  little  reflection 
will  convince  any  one  that  the  first  is  not  only  the  most 
essential,  but  also  by  far  the  most  difficult.  To  find  iu 
human  speech  (or  to  invent)  terms  adequate  to  describe  the 
infinite  and  the  incomprehensible,  to  explain  the  invisible 
and  the  immeasurable,  would  seem  to  be  a  hopeless  under- 
taking. And,  indeed,  it  may  he  safely  asserted  that  it  abso- 
lutely transcends  the  unaided  powers  of  the  Imman  miad. 
This  was  most  impressively  taught  by  Simonides  to  the 
tyrant  of  Syracuse.  This  poet-philosopher,  as  the  anecdote 
is  told  by  Plutarch,  —  when  asked  by  Hiero  to  give  a  defini- 
tion of  Gk>d,  requested  a  day  to  prepare  an  answer.  On  tbe 
morrow  he  demanded  two  days,  and  then  four ;  always 
doubling  the  time.  Finally,  when  tbe  king  expressed  his 
surprise  at  this  conduct,  Simonides  confessed  that  the  longer 
he  meditated  on  the  problem  the  more  incomprehensible  it 
became.  A  similar  conclusion  was  reached  long  before 
Simonides.  "  Oanst  thou  by  searching  find  out  God  ?  "  said 
the  Naamathite  to  Job  (Job  li.  7)  "  Oanst  thou  find  out  the 
Almighty  to  perfection  ?  It  is  high  as  heaven,  what  canst 
thou  do  ?  deeper  than  hell,  what  canst  thou  know  ?  The 
measure  thereof  is  longer  than  the  earth  and  broader  than 
the  sea." 

The  Westminster  divines  asked  the  question,  What  is  God  ? 
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And,  not  being  able  to  anever  it,  we  are  told  that  they 
eonght  divioe  aid  in  a  solemn  act  of  special  prater.  He 
vho  led  their  derotions  addressed  Uie  Hearer  of  prayer  as 
a  Spirit,  infinite,  eternal,  and  unchangeable  in  his  being, 
wisdom,  power,  holiness,  justice,  goodness,  and  truth.  £Ub 
co-laborers  were  so  impressed  with  this  beautiful  and  com- 
prehensive exordium  tirnt  tfaey  at  once  adopted  it  as  the 
answer  to  the  fourth  question  of  the  Oatecbism ;  and  there 
it  remains  to  task  the  memory  and  puzzle  the  understanding 
of  the  young  by  its  formidable  array  of  great  words.  I  mean 
no  reflection  upon  this  answer.  It  is  safe  to  challenge  the 
literary  world  for  a  better,  although  each  of  the  first  four 
words  is  about  as  incomprehensible  as  the  Being  to  whom  it 
is  applied.  And  what  Christian,  however  unlettered,  does 
not  know  and  feel  that  his  God  is  to  him  far  more  than  thia 
list  of  philosophical  abstractions !  Still,  we  cannot  worship, 
like  the  Athenians,  an  unknown  God  ;  and  if  the  end  and 
aim  of  divine  revelation  is  reached  at  all,  the  means  must  be 
foand  or  devised  by  which  the  Lord  can  make  himself  known 
to  his  feeble  children.  And  they  have  been.  How  this  has 
been  achieved  is  the  exact  point  of  our  present  inquiry ;  and 
we  shall  find  that  the  course  pursued  by  the  inspired  writers 
is  totally  different  from  that  adopted  by  the  Westminster 
divines.  To  confine  ourselves  to  the  course  which  we  have 
marked  out  for  these  Essays,  we  shall  attempt  to  show  that 
thia  necessary  revelation  of  the  Supreme  Being  has  been 
communicated  not  by  formal,  logical  definitions,  but  by 
exhibitbg  God  himself  iu  an  endless  variety  of  acts,  aspects, 
and  offices,  in  each  and  all  of  which  something  of  and  about 
bis  being,  attributes,  character,  and  relations  to  man  is  made 
known.  Human  language  is  competent  te  set  forth  in  intel* 
lig^ble  terms  these  acts  and  relations,  and  by  them  to  impart 
tme  and  available  information  in  regard  to  the  infinite  and 
almighty  Author  of  all  thingst  In  this  process  divine  wisdom 
has  taken  up  aud  appropriated  numberless  facts  and  phe- 
nomena, natural,  physical,  moral,  and  historical,  found  in 
or  connected  with  this  land  of  the  Bible,  and  so  elevated 
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and  transfigured  ths  vliole  as  to  evolve  from  them  a  spiritual 
Qomeoclature  adequate  to  reveal  himself  to  us  just  so  far  as 
he  deeigDB  to  do  and  oar  wants  require.  The  idea  at  the 
head  of  this  Essay  calls  attention  to  one  of  these  methods 
under  consideration.  And  this  particular  one  is  selected 
uoT,  because  of  the  immense  influence  it  has  had  more 
especially  upon  the  pracUcal  and  emotional  domain  of  reve- 
lation. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  any  minute  account  of 
the  theocracy.  What  is  meant  by  it  is,  in  brief,  the  fact  that 
Jehovah  condescended  to  assume  towards  the  Hebrew  people 
tlie  office,  attributes,  and  titles  of  Sovereign,  Lord,  and 
Governor,  to  accept  the  obligations  and  perform  the  duties 
of  tills  office,  and  of  course  to  claim  and  enforce  the  rights, 
authority,  reverence,  and  obedience  of  the  people  as  bis 
servants  and  subjects.  Out  of  this  theocratic  relation  has 
been  evolved  a  very  large  part  of  our  spiritual  language. 

It  will  be  well  at  the  outset  to  meet  an  objection  which 
may  be  raised  against  the  specific  use  which  is  made  of  the 
bet  under  consideration.  It  may  be  said  that  the  kingly 
office  is  in  no  sense  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew  people,  or  to  this 
land  of  the  Bible;  that  it,  in  fact,  was  common  to  nearly 
all  lands  and  amongst  all  nations,  and  is  so  to  the  present 
day.  This,  of  course,  is  admitted;  and,  indeed,  without  this 
the  theocracy  would  have  been  an  unmeaning  and  barren 
bit  of  pageantry.  It  might  be  sufficient  to  our  purpose 
merely  to  show  that  the  kingly  office  was  actually  in  existence 
in  this  land,  and  that  the  sacred  writers  were  brought  into 
such  relations  to  it  by  an  overruling  Providence  as  would 
naturally  suggest  the  thoughts,  words,  and  phrases  which 
owe  their  origin  to  this  source.  But  this  is  far  from  the 
whole  truth  in  the  matter.  Palestine,  in  ancient  times, 
was  pre-eminently  a  land  of  kings.  Every  district  —  nay, 
every  considerable  city  —  had  its  king  and  its  court.  How- 
ever, the  office  was  not  then  that  pompous,  but  powerless 
abstracUon,  which  it  has  become  in  modem  times  in  consd- 
tutioual  governments.      In  most  cases  the  king  was  a» 
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autocrat  absolute  and  irresponsible,  lawgiver,  judge,  and 
executor,  the  source  of  all  honors,  offices,  and  emoluments, 
the  commander  of  the  arm;,  the  dispenser  of  favon,  the 
awarder  of  puitishment  Ttie  rights,  claims,  and  prerogatives 
of  royalty  extended  to  every  person  and  to  every  relation  of 
life.  The  king  was  the  master,  the  people  were  his  subjects, — 
naj,slsves, — his  property.  In  a  better  sense,  he  was  the  com- 
mon father  of  the  community,  they  his  children,  Ttth  all  the 
kindlier  duties  and  obligations  implied  and  included  in  tliis 
most  sacred  of  human  relations.  Royalty,  thus  constituted 
and  administered,  was  selected  by  Jehovah  as  the  sjnonyme 
aod  exemplar  of  his  special  relation  to  and  with  the  Hebrew 
nation.  And  we  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  wonderful  influence  which  this  relation,  thus 
assumed  and  enforced,  exercised,  not  only  on  the  national 
character,  but  especially  on  the  moral  and  religions  develop- 
ment of  it,  as  manifested  in  their  literature,  and  more  par- 
ticularly upon  their  emotional  and  devotional  language. 
And  we  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  a  very  lai^  proportion 
of  oar  own  conld  not  have  been  learned  in  any  other  school, 
or  under  any  other  conceivable  regime.  This  general  idea 
can  easily  be  brought  down  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
humblest  Christian.  Eiet  him  attempt  to  conduct  even  his 
most  private  personal  devoUons  in  thoughts,  words,  and 
phrases  suggested  by  pure  democratic  institutions ;  for  ex- 
ample, eliminating  from  his  vocabulary  everything  derived 
from  the  theocratic  idea,  and  he  will  And  himself  dumb  in 
the  presence  of  his  Maker.  He  will  not  know  how  to  come 
before  the  Lord  aright — how  to  order  his  speech  at  the 
throne  of  grace  ;.  and  if,  instead  of  prayer,  he  lifts  his  heart 
and  voice  in  sacred  song,  ho  will  encounter  the  same  diffi- 
culty. Names,  figures,  titles,  thoughts,  and  emotions  derived 
from  or  suggested  by  the  divine  theocracy  meet  him  in  every 
Psalm.  I  had  the  curiosity  to  examine  a  small  portion  of  a 
book  of  psalms  and  hymns  in  reference  to  this  matter,  and 
in  more  than  ninety  the  word  "  king "  occurred  ;  in  some, 
repeated  several  times;  and  in  nearly  the  entire  selection, 
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and  ia  every  veree  of  them,  thoughte,  words,  and  phrases 
occurred,  derived  from  this  theocratic  idea  and  regime, 
8uch  as  Lord,  Prince,  Sovereign,  Monarch,  majesty,  throne, 
sceptre,  dominion,  kingdom,  ^nd  others,  of  like  import, 
without  number.  To  eliminate  them  from  our  psalmody  ia 
quite  impoBsible.  Now,  how  was  such  an  all-pervading 
influence  introduced  into  our  spiritual  language  ?  Simply 
by  bringing  the  Hebrew  people  and  the  inspired  writers  into 
such  actual  relations  to  and  with  monarchy  as  suggested 
and  even  required  sucli  language ;  and  biblical  history  tells 
us  that  such  was  the  fact.  The  whole  atmosphere  of  Palestine 
was  pervaded  with  the  display,  the  paraphernalia,  and  eti- 
quette of  royalty.  The  words  representing  it  were  in  every 
child's  mouth,  as  the  power  itself  was  everywhere  i-isible, 
felt,  and  feared.  When,  therefore,  Jehovah  appropriated  to 
himself  the  title  and  oSice  of  king,  all  understood  its  meaning 
at  once.  They  had  the  visible,  tangible  thing  before  them 
and  around  them  in  just  those  forms  that  were  best  adapted 
to  impress  the  imagination,  affect  the  heart,  and  inspire  the 
lips  of  sacred  prophet  and  poet.  Analogy  is  the  basis  of  this 
spiritual  nomenclature,  and  unless  the  thing  had  been  there 
and  familiar,  no  analogies  could  have  been  suggested  by  it. 
Divine  wisdom  had  so  arranged  the  social  and  political  con- 
dition of  Palestine  that  the  people  of  God,  and  especially 
those  of  them  who  were  to  be  their  teachers,  prophets,  and 
poets,  were  necessarily  brought  into  the  closest  relations  with 
royalty,  and  were  subjected  to  its  ever-present  and  all-per- 
vading influences.  They  must,  of  necessity,  learn  and  prac- 
tice the  dialect  of  the  court ;  and  when  called  to  write  about 
spiritual  things  it  was  natural  and  inevitable  that  this  should 
furnish  their  highest  conceptions  of  majesty  and  might,  and 
from  it  should  be  derived  their  most  siguiflcaot  formulas  for 
the  expression  of  them  in  the  service  of  their  sacred  vocation. 
The  correctness  of  tlie  above  general  remarks  can  easily 
be  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  almost  numberless  examples. 
Regarding  Jehovah  as  Sovereign,  Lord,  and  King,  it  would 
at  once  become  natural  to  speak  of  God's  throne,  and  to 
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invest  it  vith  every  possible  attribute  of  glory,  majeBty, 
reverence,  and  fear.  Sach  was  the  fact,  and  no  one  needs  « 
to  be  remiaded  that  from  Hebrew  prophet  and  poet  the 
Christian  church  has  learned  the  same  dialect.  It  is  ae 
natural  for  ns  to  sing, 

"  Before  Jehovali'i  awful  throne 
Ye  DBtiouB  bow,  with  sacred  joy," 

as  it  was  to  David  or  lEaiahi  Hence,  too,  the  august  eourt,  with 
its  etiquette  and  ceremony ;  the  crovm,  with  what  it  signified 
and  represented  ;  the  sceptre,  with  its  dread  prerogatives  of 
power  or  favor,  life  or  death;  Uie  attendant  guards,  ready 
executors  of  the  royal  mandates ;  t\\e/ootatod,  and  those  awe- 
stricken  crowds  who  fell  prostrate  and  kissed  it,  as  they  still 
do  in  this  Eastern  world ;  the  mercy-seat,  and  the  earnest  pe- 
titioners for  favors  or  for  pardon.  There  is  no  need  to  carry 
this  enumeration  into  further  detail.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
remind  ourselves  tiiat  all  the  religious  phraseology  derived 
front  these  and  similar  sources  is  a  mere  transference  from 
things  external  and  natural  to  things  spiritual  and  divine. 
All  the  names,  titles,  and  offices  ascribed  to  royalty,  all  the 
expressions  of  honor,  reverence,  and  devotion,  all  the  acts 
and  postures  of  suppliants  before  the  dread  tribunal  of  an 
earthly  monarch  and  judg6,  were  transferred  by  easy  and 
natural  analogy  to  the  King  of  kings.  Of  course,  in  the 
process  of  thus  transferring  these  things,  the  ideas  and  emo- 
tions expressed  were  purified,  expanded,  and  elevated.  Nor 
was  this  at  all  difficult.  Indeed,  the  analogy  is  so  manifest 
that  we  constantly  employ  the  terms  under  consideration 
without  being  conscious  of  the  fact  that  they  are  all  figurar- 
tive,  and  in  their  primary  signification  had  no  reference 
whatever  to  things  spiritual  and  divine.  Who  ever  now 
pauses  to  inquire  how  he  has  learned  to  "  come  before  the 
throne  of  grace,"  or  to  "  bow  around  the  mercy-seat,"  or  to 
use  a  hundred  other  expressions  derived  from  the  theocratic 
regime  established  by  divine  wisdom  in  this  land,  and  ad- 
ministered for  many  eventful  centuries  of  miraculous  inters 
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Tentiou  and  marvellous  history  ?  Nevertheless,  though  this 
large  vocabularj  has  become  familiar  as  household  words  — 
has,  in  fact,  been  learned  on  our  mother's  lap,  —  yet  its  basis 
and  origin  are  found  far  back  in  time,  and  far  away  in  this 
land  of  kings  and  courts,  thrones  and  sceptres.  With  this 
tliought  in  view,  examine  carefully  any  one  of  our  Peolms, 
or  study  the  devotional  portions  of  the  prophets,  or  read 
over  the  religious  experiences  of  patriarchs,  prophets,  and 
apostles,  as  recorded  in  their  personal  liistory,  and  we  find 
the  perpetual,  unconscious  use  of  words  and  phrases  which 
could  only  have  been  derived  originally  from  the  source 
under  consideration. 

Our  object  in  this  Essay  is  to  show  in  what  way  and  to 
what  extent  a  government  with  Jehovah  as  King,  Lawgiver, 
and  Executor  actually  had  an  infiuence  upon  the  character 
of  the  Hebrew  people,  and  more  specifically  upon  their  reli- 
gious langu^e.  In  prosecuting  this  inquiry,  we  shall  at  pres* 
ent  direct  attention  mainly  to  the  poetical  portions  of  the 
Bible,  because,  whatever  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  iiiflu- 
ence  may  be,  it  there  finds  its  most  vivid  expression. 

And,  first,  the  ongoing  and  outworking  of  the  theocracy 
led  inevitably  to  the  adoption  of  a  certain  tone  of  lofty  and 
enthusiastic  loyalty,  and  the  observance  of  even  a  divioely- 
ordered  court  etiquette,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed. 
Tlie  position  of  the  sacred  prophets,  poets,  and  orators  was, 
in  this  respect,  wholly  peculiar.  It  was  so  by  providential 
arrangement,  and  for  a  specific  purpose.  This  fundamental 
fact  should  be  ever  remembered  and  allowed  for  in  at- 
tempting to  explain,  or  even  to  understand,  the  extremely 
intensive  language  of  many  Psalms  and  other  poetical  and 
devotional  parts  of  the  Bible.  The  sacred  writers  have  in 
mind,  and  do  actually  address  not  merely  a  present,  personal 
Sovereign,  but  one  of  infinite  exaltation,  purity,  power,  and 
majesty.  This,  of  necessity,  not  only  exercised  a  controlling 
influence  over  their  thoughts  and  emotions,  but  must  also 
have  suggested  much  of  their  language,  and  imparted  a 
peculiar  tone  and  color  to  their  entire  style.    Thus,  for 
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example,  ve  should  ascribe  to  this  source  much  of  that 
extreme  seositiveaess  to  reproach,  shame,  and  di^race  so 
often  manifested  by  Hebrew  poets  and  their  heroes.  As 
pledged  and  sworn  "soldiers  of  their  august  King,  they  were 
educated  to  the  most  punctilious  sense  of  duty  and  honor. 
Ererything  that  could  add  intensity  to  this  feeling  of  loyalty 
was  implied  and  included  in  the  relations  between  Jeho- 
vah as  King,  and  Israel  as  his  servants  and  subjects.  He 
was  not  merely  their  sovereign  Lord,  to  whom  allegiance 
was  due,  but,  above  and  beyond  this,  their  Maker,  their 
Owner ;  they  his  property,  his  household  servants.  As 
members  of  his  family  they  were  participants  in  all  that 
affected  his  honor,  power,  or  happiness,  or  detracted  there- 
from. It  is  a  fact  well  known  and  often  commented  upon, 
that  servants  and  slaves  in  the  East  assume  to  themselves  a 
Urge  share  of  their  Master's  power  and  magnificence,  take 
the  utmost  pnde  in  his  wealth  and  superior  position,  and 
tDOst  keenly  sympathize  with  him  in  any  misfortune  or  dis- 
grace which  may  befall  the  family.  Such,  in  kind,  was  the 
feeling  of  the  loyal  Hebrew  towards  Jehovah.  Of  course,  it 
was  greatly  ennobled,  exalted,  and  purified  by  the  character 
of  the  divine  Sovereign  and  the  nature  of  the  relations  estab- 
lished between  him  and  liis  servants.  To  a  sincere  and 
devout  Hebrew  these  relations  were  more  intimate,  compre- 
lieusive,  and  potential  than  any  which  cuuld  possibly  exist 
between  an  earthly  sovereign  and  his  subjects.  The  theo- 
cratic institution  was  no  cold,  barren  abstraction,  not  a 
beautiful  poetic  fancy  or  fiction,  but  an  all-pervading  and 
momentous  reality. 

To  reveal,  inaugurate,  and  conSrm  the  theocracy,  and  to 
derive  from  its  ongoing  and  outworking  the  results  con- 
templated, a  gorgeous  and  complicated  ritual,  a  vast  and 
imposing  machinery,  so  to  speak,  was  devised  and  esteb- 
lifiked.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  dwell  on  this  more  in 
detail  in  other  connections,  and  introduce  it  here  merely  to 
elucidate  the  specific  idea  under  consideration.  Among  the 
institotions  or  the  machinery  devised  for  the  estahlisbmeDt 
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of  the  theocracy  as  a  practical  scheme  of  government,  the 
first  place  must  be  assigned  to  the  tabernacle,  and  to  ita 
successor,  the  temple.  The  tabernacle,  erected  by  diTine 
commaud,  was  avowedly  their  King's  palace,  prepared  for 
this  special  purpose,  that  he  might  have  a  visible  habitation 
in  the  midst  of  his  Bubjeots.  There  he  promised  to  abide. 
There  he  did  actually  dwell,  in  solemn,  mysterious,  and 
awful  seclusion ;  and  thence  he  issued  his  divine  commands 
and  ordinances.  To  render  this  royal  residence  the  more 
sacred  and  impressive,  all  possible  arrangements  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  reverence  and  dread  were  gathered  around 
those  "  holy  courts."  Even  before  this  royal  pavilion  was 
constructed,  a  long  series  of  stupendous  incidents  had  been 
enacted,  intended  to  impress  upon  the  imagination  and  the 
heart  of  the  nation  that  "  Jehovah  was  a  great  King,"  and 
that  carelessness,  presumption,  or  heedless  irreverence  in 
approaching  his  presence  would  be  punished  with  fearful 
severity.  Such  must  have  been  the  effect  produced  upon 
tlieir  minds  by  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  the  passage  through 
the  Red  Sea,  the  marvellous  interpositions,  deliverances,  and 
judgments  experienced  during  their  journey,  the  strange 
and  irresistible  guidance  of  the  reluctant,  perplexed,  and 
trembling  tribes  as  they  were  drawn  deeper  and  deeper  into 
that  dreadful  wilderness,  and  led  along  those  tremendous, 
rock-bound  de&les  up  to  the  foot  of  that  smoking,  trembling, 
awful  Sinai  which  might  not  be  touched  on  pain  of  death. 
Most  of  all,  the  mighty  physical  phenomena  which  announced 
the  presence  of  Jehovah  when  the  law  was  to  be  promulgated, 
—  the  blinding  lightning  and  crashing  thunder  and  quaking 
mountain  covered  with  thick  darkness,  and  the  voice  of  the 
trumpet  long  and  loud, —  so  dreadful  that  even  Moses  was 
exceedingly  terrified.  All  these,  and  other  things  innu- 
merable had  been  arranged  and  enacted  to  awaken  and 
deepen  in  the  heart  of  the  nation  the  profoundest  reverence 
and  dread  of  their  great  King.  Again,  the  materials  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  tabernacle  and  its  furniture  were 
the  most  costly.    It  was  surrojinded  by  a  grand  inctosure, 
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and  divided  ioto  outer,  middle,  and  interior  compartmeDte ; 
the  approach  to  each  being  more  and  more  sacred,  until  the 
last  —  the  "holy  of  holies."  Into  this  secret  pavilion  of 
their  august  Sovereign  none  could  euter,  on  pain  of  death, 
except  the  high-priest,  and  he  only  once  a  year,  and  then 
"  not  without  blood  "  and  the  most  minute  and  scrupulous 
preparation.  Now,  Oriental  monarchs  have  always  sought 
by  arrangements  somewhat  similar  to  sarround  tlieir  thrones 
and  their  persons  with  like  reverence  and  awe.  The  best 
examples  of  this  are  furnished  by  the  Pharaohs  of  t^ypt, 
and  by  the  kings  of  Babylon  and  Persia  in  the  times  of 
Daniel,  Esther,  and  Mordecai.  It  vas  death  for  even  the 
queen  to  appear  uncalled  before  the  king.  With  such  awful 
coarlretiquette,  Uoses,  educated  by  Pharaoh's  daughter,  was 
perfectly  familiar.  He  was  also  acquainted  with  the  devices 
and  architectural  arraugements  in  the  temples  of  £%ypt, 
designed  to  render  the  precincts  of  the  gods  sacred  and  in- 
violable. Whether  any  —  and,  if  any,  how  much  —  of  all 
this  machinery  and  contrivance  was  made  use  of  in  preparing 
&e  special  dwelling-place  of  the  Most  High  we  need  not  now 
inqnire.  If  there  should  appear  to  be  certain  resemblances 
between  them,  no  one  need  be  scandalized  by  it.  Why 
should  not  Moses  adopt — nay,  why  not  be  divinely  directed 
to  adopt  —  plans  and  arrangements  which  experience  had 
shown  to  be  most  effectual  ?  If  the  best  possible  for  the  end 
in  view,  it  would  have  been  folly  to  ignore  or  reject  them. 
Without  wandering  into  debatable  territory,  we  may  safety 
admit  that,  if  Moses  had  been  born  and  bred  in  Greece, 
instead  of  being  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians, 
he  would  not  have  constructed  Just  such  a  tabernacle  as 
that  erected  at  Sinai,  nor  have  provided  just  such  furniture, 
arranged  in  just  such  typical  and  symbolic  relations  and 
positions  as  to  render  the  whole  structure  and  every  part  of 
it,  with  all  the  prescribed  services  and  ritual  observances, 
(me  grand  visible  embodiment  of  spiritual  truth,  of  divine 
revelation.  And  —  to  revert  for  a  moment  to  the  specific 
aim  of  our  Essay  —  bad  these  things  been  wanting,  or  essen- 
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tially  diSerent  from  what  they  were,  aii  ianunjerable  number 
of  religious  and  spiritual  tlioughts,  words,  and  phrases  now 
familiar  to  erery  Chrietian  would  never  hare  found  expres- 
sion. They  have  grown  out  of,  have  been  taught  hy,  this 
educated  feeling  of  profound  reverence  for  the  dwelling-place 
of  the  Most  High. 

As  this  courtly  etiquette,  divinely  established  and  etemty 
enforced,  resembled  that  of  earthly  monarchs,  we  should 
expect  to  find  a  corresponding  resemblance  in  the  external 
manifestations  of  reverence  by  those  who  approached  the 
sanctuary  of  the  King  of  kings.  And  such  is  the  fact.  The 
postures  assumed  by  the  worshippers  —  standing,  kneeling, 
falling  prostrate,  and  the  like  —  are  all  conformable  to 
Oriental  uRage  before  temporal  sovereigns,  even  at  the  present 
day.  It  thus  happens  that  much  of  our  most  common  and 
familiar  language  comes  down  to  us  from  the  royal  court, 
and  in  a  costume  devised  by  it.  To  such  an  extent  is  this 
true,  that  persons  educated  in  our  day,  under  circumstances 
widely  different,  cannot  readily  adopt  as  their  own  many  of 
those  very  intensive  expressions  which  fall  naturally  from 
the  lips  of  Old  Testament  saints. 

In  illustration  of  these  remarks,  we  might  quote  at  random, 
and  to  almost  any  extent,  from  the  poetical  parts  of  the 
Bible.  The  sweet  singer  of  Israel  thus  proclaims  his  vehe- 
ment loyalty  towards  Jehovah :  "  Do  not  I  hate  them,  0 
Lord,  that  hate  thee,  and  am  I  not  grieved  with  those  that 
rise  up  against  thee  1  ■  1  hate  them  with  a  perfect  hatred.  I 
count  them  mine  enemies"  (Ps.  cxxxix.  21,  22).  "Con- 
founded be  all  they  that  worship  graven  images —  that  boast 
themselves  of  idols.  Worship  him  all  ye  gods"  (Ps.  xcvii.  7. 
See  also  Ps.  liviii.  ;  Ixxi. ;  Ixxii. ;  xoix. ;  c,  and  others  too 
numerous  to  receive  mention  and  too  familiar  to  need  it). 
The  same  intensity  is  seen  even  in  a  higher  degree,  in  a  difler- 
ent  mode  of  giving  expression  to  this  absorbing  loyalty.  Jeho- 
vah was  their  pride,  their  boast  all  the  day  long,  their  joy  and 
rejoicing.  The  utmost  capacity  of  language  is  tasked  to  set 
forth  hie  honor,  glory,  might,  anij  majesty.    There  is  nothing 
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eqnal  to  it,  nothing  like  it,  in  tb«  entira  range  of  literature, 
BBcred  or  profane,  in  prose  or  in  poetry.  Every  name,  title, 
figure,  and  comparison  by  which  overflowing  love,  fear, 
devotion,  trust,  and  triumph,  adoration,  and  consecration, 
conid  be  expressed  were  et^rly  seized  upon  and  appro- 
priated. One  is  strongly  tempted  to  quote,  in  illustration, 
whole  Psalms ;  but  this  our  limited  space  will  not  allow, 
and  we  pass  on,  merely  observing  that  there  is  nothing  left 
for  subsequent  worshippers  to  add  or  invent.  This  great 
department  of  man's  spiritual  language  is  worked  out  and 
finislied,  and  no  pious  mind  ever  attempts  to  address  "  the 
Majesty  on  High  "  in  terms  not  found  ready  coined  and 
nnctioned  by  biblical  warrant.  It  would  be  impertinence 
and  presumption  to  attempt  it.  We  have  already  remarked, 
and  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  further  to  show  in  detail, 
that  this  immense  vocabulary  has  its  natural  basis  in  this 
land  of  the  Bible,  and  could  not  liave  been  invented,  under^ 
stood,  or  employed  by  persons  bom  and  bred  under  con- 
dmoDS  essentially  diverse  from  those  in  Palestine  during  the 
ages  in  which  it  was  wrought  out  and  perfected. 

Again,  it  is  from  this  same  source  tliat  we  derive  the  true 
and  allowable  language  of  spiritual  desires  and  emotions ; 
and,  as  this  dialect  of  the  heart  was  largely  suggested  by  the 
theocratic  relation  and  regime,  it  was  inevitable  that  it 
should  come  forth  glowing,  and  even  exaggerated  to  a  degree 
of  intensity  almost  incomprehensible  to  persons  not  conscious 
of  any  such  relation  nor  influenced  by  it.  God  was  no 
distant,  unconcerned  spectator  to  tlie  devout  Hebrew,  no 
bazj  figment  of  the  imagination,  no  impersonal  force  or 
eneigy  diffused  through  an  infinite  and  incomprehensible 
universe,  but  a  present,  living  Person,  endowed  with  intel- 
ligible human  attributes,  most  intimately  associated  with  his 
people  in  their  daily  life,  taking  cognizance  of  all  their 
a&irs,  and  constantly,  visibly,  and  efficiently  interposing  in 
their  behalf  aud  for  their  good.  He  was  ever  at  hand  to 
protect,  bless,  and  prosper  them ;  pleased  with  their  obe- 
dience and  rewarding  it;  grieved  with  their  rebellion  and 
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punishing  it  He  was  their  Captfun,  leading  them  to  victory. 
He  gave  tfaem  their  inheritance,  driving  out  tlieir  enemies. 
His  eye  vas  upon  their  land  from  the  beginning  of  the  year 
to  the  end  of  it;  sending  rain  in  due  time,  and  fruitful 
seasouB ;  filling  their  hearts  with  food  and  gladness.  He 
Tas  their  Shield  and  Buckler  in  battle,  their  Fortress  and 
High  Tower,  their  Rock  of  defence ;  or  he  was  their  Shepherd, 
guarding,  guiding,  feeding  them  hy  night  and  by  day.  In  s 
word,  it  was  one  mua  design  of  the  theocratic  re^me  to 
bring  down  the  eternal,  invisible,  infinite  Jehovah  to  the 
capacity  and  comprehension  of  feeble  man.  To  secure  tliis 
essential  result,  it  was  necessary  to  present  him  as  a  living, 
acting  Person,  endowed  with  human  attributes.  And  this 
tliey  do  without  reserve  or  hesitation.  The  same  acts,  emo- 
tions, and  even  imperfections  are  ascribed  to  him  as  would 
be  appropriate  to  or  expected  from  a  temporal  sovereign. 
In  fact,  Jehovah,  in  the  language  of  these  sons  of  song,  is 
not  only  a  man,  but  a  Hebrew,  and  an  inhabitant  of  Pcdet- 
tine?  To  such  an  extent  is  this  carried  on,  that  they  are 
led  thereby  to  keep  back,  and  hold  in  reserve,  as  it  were, 
the  spiritual,  the  unseen,  and  the  eternal.  Indeed,  it  has 
often  been  objected  to  the  Mosaic  economy,  and  to  the  Old 
Testament  teaching  generally,  that  the  infinitely  greater 
matters  of  eternity  and  the  future  life,  with  their  tremendous 
array  of  relations  and  responsibilities,  are  entirely  ignored. 
Tills  is  certainly  not  the  case.  There  underlies  the  entire 
Bcheme  of  revelation  the  fundamental  assumption  that  this 
life  is  not  tlie  whole  of  man.  The  Qod  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob  "  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living." 
This  is  everywhere  taken  for  granted,  and  this,  in  fact,  even  to 
the  present  day,  is  not  the  side  of  revelation  which  it  is  most 
difficult  to  present  and  establish.  On  the  contrary,  that 
which  is  most  essential  to  man's  religious  life  is  just  that 
cooceptioii  of  the  Divine  Being  and  of  his  relations  to  man 

>  This  is  of  conrw  to  bo  reBtricted  to  the  gp«cifie  aatiJMt  nnder  coniidcralioD. 
There  are  namerons  pasaagea  in  which  the  uthropomOTphiani  of  tbo  Theocracy 
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that  the  Uieocratic  institution  was  inteaded  aad  ad&pted  to 
convey.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  clearly  demoostrable 
that  it  is  to  this  that  we  owe  a  yery  large  part  of  our  spiritual 
language,  and  to  the  illuetraUoD  of  this  fact  we  restrict  our 
present  Essay. 

One  of  the  marked  peculiarities  of  the  Bible  is  the  lai^ 
space  devoted  to  the  personal  history  of  individuals.  There 
is  little  of  formal,  dogttaatic  teaching  —  nothing,  in  fact,  like 
BfBtematic  theology,  especially  in  the  Old  Testament.  The 
fundamental  doctrines,  even  conoerniDg  the  Supreme  Beiug, 
ue  brought  out,  as  it  were,  incidentally,  in  connection  with 
the  personal  experiences  of  patriarchs,  prophets,  judges, 
generals,  kings,  and  others,  male  and  female,  old  and  young, 
rich  and  poor,  learned  and  ignorant,  Jew  and  Oentile,  good 
and  bad.  It  was  part  of  the  divine  plan  to  create,  educate, 
aod  bring  individuals  possessing  the  needed  qualifications  and 
endovments  into  circumstances  such  as  would  suggest  just 
the  moral  and  religious  lessons  intended  to  be  taught  The 
mere  situations  included  the  truths  to  be  made  known  ;  the 
simple  teUing  of  the  story  suggested  the  proper  words  and 
phrases.  Of  course,  only  such  acts,  incidents,  and  experi- 
<mces  (amongst  others  innumerable)  were  caused  to  be  re- 
corded in  the  Bible  as  did  contain  or  imply  the  teaching  and 
the  terms  required. 

It  is  in  this  selection  that  we  are  to  find  the  guidance  of 
divine  inspiration,  rather  than  in  the  things  themselves. 
The  acts,  incidents,  and  experiences  of  patriarchs,  prophets, 
and  other  biblical  worthies  were,  at  least  in  most  cases, 
natural,  not  supernatural,  as  were  also  their  motives,  aspira- 
tions, hopes  and  fears,  joys  and  sorrows.  They  felt,  spoke, 
and  acted,  in  the  main,  as  other  men  would  in  similar  cir- 
cnmstances.  But,  standing  in  the  divine  record  where  and 
as  they  did  and  do,  thoy  include  and  proclaim  just  that 
spiritual  truth  which  was  needed  and  was  contemplated  by 
the  Author  of  revelation,  and  they  d^lare  it  in  a  style 
perfectly  natural  and  human.  Let  any  one  examine  care- 
fully, and  with  this  thought  in  mind,  tlie  sources  whence 
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he  has  derived  most  of  his  ideas  of  God,  hia  attributes,  ways, 
and  works,  of  man  aud  his  relations  to  God,  of  sin  and 
salvation,  of  the  life  that  is  and  tliat  which  is  to  be  here- 
after, of  licaven  and  hell,  of  angels  and  devils,  of  morals 
and  duties,  faith  and  prayer,  work  and  worship,  and  other 
matters  of  like  nature  and  importance,  and  he  will  probably 
he  surprised  to  find  how  large  a  part  has  been  taught  by  tlie 
personal  history  of  biblical  celebrities.  But  the  influence 
upon  the  language  of  inspiration  from  this  source  lias  been 
greater  even  ihan  upon  the  svhatance  matter  of  revelation. 
For  example,  the  adventures  and  incidents  in  the  life  of 
David  not  only  suggested  most  of  tlie  thoughts  and  awak- 
ened the  emotions  expressed  in  liis  Psalms,  but  in  number- 
less instances  the  words,  phrases,  and  figures  are  the  direct 
product  of  those  facts  in  his  history.  It  has  tims  come  to 
pass  that  the  personal  experiences  of  one  man  have  exerted 
an  immense  influence  upon  the  spiritual  vocabulary  of  the 
religious  world,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  through  all  ages 
to  the  end  of  time. 

Examples  and  illustrations  occur  in  almost  every  Psalm. 
Thus  to  express  his  ardent  love  towards  God,  his  longing  to 
enjoy  his  presence  and  participate  iu  his  worsliip,  he  exclaims: 
"  As  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water-brooks,  so  panteth  my 
soul  after  thee,  0  God.  My  soul  tliirstetli  for  God,  for  the 
living  God.  Wlien  shall  I  come  and  appear  before  God  ? 
My  soul  longeth,  yea,  oven  fainteth,  for  the  courts  of  the 
Lord.  My  heart  and  my  flesh  cry  out  for  the  living  God." 
Now,  almost  every  sentence  in  such  passages  contaijis  one  or 
more  ligurative  words  borrowed  from  something  in  tliis  Bible 
land.  Again ;  "  Rivers  of  water  run  down  my  eyes,  because 
they  keep  not  thy  law.  The  zeal  of  thine  house  hatli  eaten 
mo  up.  I  am  weary  with  my  groaning.  All  the  night  make 
I  my  bed  to  swim.  I  water  my  couch  with  my  tears.  0  Lord 
God,  if  I  have  douo  this,  if  there  bo  any  iniquity  in  my 

hands, let  tile  enemy  persecute  my  soul  and  take  it. 

Yea,  let  him  tread  down  my  life  upon  the  earth,  aud  lay 
mine  honor  in  the  dust"    This,  and  much  more  of  the  same 
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kind,  U  the  vehement  assertion  of  ianocence,  as  io  the  court 
and  the  preseace  of  a  personal  lord  and  judge.  So,  again, 
the  complaint  and  the  prayer  burst  forth  thus :  "  For  fbj 
sake  are  we  killed  all  the  day  long;  we  are  counted  as  sheep 
foi  the  slaughter.  Awake ;  why  steepest  thou  ?  Arise ;  cast 
us  not  off  forever.  Wherefcwo  hidest  thou  thy  face,  and  for^ 
gettest  our  affiictioQ  aad  our  oppression  ?  for  our  soul  is 
bowed  down  to  the  dust ;  our  helly  cleaveth  unto  the  earth." 

We  may  readily  admit  that  a  multitude  of  expressions,  of 
which  ^e  above  are  but  samples,  are  exaggerations,  per- 
miKsible  only  in  poetry,  and  even  then  to  be  taken  with  due 
aUovance  for  the  circumstances  of  the  author  and  the  license 
of  Oriental  iin^;ination  and  s^le.  To  appropriate,  or  even 
to  sympathize  with  them,  one  must  bo  brought  into  con- 
ditions of  danger,  trial,  suffering,  and  anguish  analogous  to 
those  which  extorted  such  vehement  language  from  the 
sacred  poet.  But,  vehement  as  tliey  are,  there  are  states  of 
mind  and  phases  of  Christian  experience  for  which  no  other 
terms  seem  appropriate  or  at  all  adequate.  They  are  then 
the  natural  and  genuine  exponent  of  the  heart,  and  are  em- 
ployed without  any  abatement  of  this  intensi^.  Thus,  too, 
we  must  wait  for  conditions  analogous  to  those  which  called 
forth  such  jubilant  antbems  as  the  following,  or  must  imagine 
them  before  we  can  join  in  their  lofty  strains :  "  Oh,  clap 
your  bands,  all  ye  people.  Shout  unto  Ood  with  the  voice 
of  triumph.  God  is  gone  up  with  a  shout,  the  Lord  with 
^e  sound  of  a  trumpet.  Sing  praises  to  God,  sing  praises. 
Sing  ye  praises  unto  our  God.  Sing  praises ;  for  God  is 
King  of  all  the  earth.  Awake  up  my  glory.  Awake  psaltery 
and  harp.  I  myself  will  awake  early.  I  will  sing  unto  thee 
among  the  nations,  for  thy  mercy  is  great  unto  the  heavens, 
and  thy  truth  unto  the  clouds.  Be  thou  exalted,  O  Ood, 
above  the  heavens ;  let  thy  glory  he  above  all  the  earth." 

Again,  we  owe  to  circumstances  divinely  permitted  to 
occnr  in  the  lives  and  experiences  of  the  s^red  writers  most 
of  our  language  of  penitence,  confession,  shame,  and  sorrow 
for  sin.    Many  of  tiie  utterances  —  not  to  say  all  —  which 
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appear  to  us  uimstaral  and  violent  exa^^rations  are  beat 
interpreted  in  connection  with  the  historic  incidents  which 
gave  birth  to  them.  For  example,  there  is  but  one  fift^-first 
Psalm,  and  there  is  no  parallel  to  it  in  human  literature. 
Nor  could  it  have  been  penned  hj  any  other  penitent  than 
David,  nor  by  him  under  any  other  circumstauces.  It  is  the 
outgushing  cry  of  the  greatest  of  criminals  before  his  of- 
fended Sovereign  and  Judge.  Amazed,  confounded,  over- 
whelmed, and  crushed  to  the  earth,  with  all  his  hypocrisy, 
treachery,  cruelty,  ingratitude,  and  unutterable  baseness 
suddenly  nnmasked  and  staring  him  in  the  face ;  with  the 
astounding  history  in  ound,  the  expressions  of  bis  confession 
and  prayer,  even  the  most  vehement  and  comprehensive, 
sound  only  natnral,  or  rather  seem  feeble  and  inadequate. 
"  Have  mercy  upon  me,  0  God,  according  to  thy  loving- 
kindness ;  according  nnto  the  multitude  of  thy  tender  mercies 
blot  out  my  transgressions.  Wash  me  thoroughly  from 
mine  iniquity,  and  cleanse  me  from  my  sin.  Against  thee, 
tliee  only,  have  I  sinned,  and  done  this  evil  in  thy  sight,  thai 
thou  mightest  he  justified  when  thou  speakest,  and  be  cleai 
when  tlioii  judgest.  Behold,  I  was  sbapen  in  iniquity,  and 
in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me.  Pui^  me  witli  liyssop 
and  I  shall  be  clean ;  wash  me,  and  I  shall  be  whiter  than 
snow.  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  0  God,  and  renew  a 
right  spirit  within  me.  Cast  me  not  away  from  thy  presence, 
and  take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me."  Now,  there  is  nc 
presumption  in  maintaining  that  some  of  these  utterancei 
could  never  have  been  heard  from  any  lips  but  those  of 
David,  nor  from  him  on  any  other  occasion.  It  required 
the  antecedent,  startling  enormities  perpetrated  by  one  hold- 
ing relations  with  the  theocracy  and  its  Khig  wholly  ex 
ceptional,  intimate,  and  exalted,  to  give  birth  and  being 
color  and  costume  to  this  Psalm.  But  pause,  and  mart 
well  tlie  result.  This  was  the  plan  which  divine  wisdom 
seiected  to  inspire  the  emotions  and  teach  to  man  the  lan- 
guage of  deep  and  genuine  repentance.  And  it  has  don« 
it.     The  end  has  been  accomplished.     Unnumbered  million! 
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bftTQ  learned  the  lesson  and  the  language.  Everj  true 
ChriEtian  has  the  Psalm  b;  heart,  and,  though  not  guiltj 
of  fte  game  enonnities,  repeats  without  hesitatioa  or  reserra- 
tiou  its  most  inten^re  and  comprelienGive  terms  ;  and  such 
Till  ever  be  the  case,  so  long  as  there  shall  be  penitent 
fflnaers  on  the  earth  to  plead  for  pardon  and  peace,  for  clean 
hearts  and  right  spirits,  before  the  throne  of  a  sin-hating, 
bat  merciful  Qod. 

The  same  general  remarks  appl/  to  numberless  otlier  ex- 
pressions of  a  kindred  character  sown  thickly  over  the  whole 
field  of  sacred  psalmody.  "  Mine  iniquities  have  taken  hold 
of  me  so  that  I  am  not  able  to  look  up ;  they  are  more  than 
the  hairs  of  my  head.  Therefore  my  heart  faileth  me."  "  I 
am  a  worm  and  no  man."  "Mine  iniquities  are  gone  over 
my  head ;  as  a  heavy  burden  they  are. too  heavy  for  me.    My 

wounds  stink  and  are  corrupt  because  of  my  foolishness. 

I  am  feeble  and  sore  broken.     I  have  roared  because  of  the 

onquietuess  of  my  heart. My  heart  panteth ;  my  strength 

faileth  me."  Now,  these  and  similar  passages,  scattered 
everywhere  up  and  down  through  the  psalter  and  through 
the  emotional  and  devotional  parts  of  God's  word,  were  sug- 
gested by,  or  received  much  of  their  verbal  costume  from, 
the  ever-present  consciousness  of  the  immediate  personal 
presence  of  Jehovah,  as  established  and  guaranteed  by  the 
theocratic  institution. 

To  this  same  source^  too,  such  expressive  verbal  formulas 
as  that  oft-repeated  petition,  "Lord,  lift  thou  up  the  light 
of  thy  countenance  upon  us,"  is  best  understood  and  illus- 
trated by  picturiug  to  one's  self  a  royal  sovereign  and  judge  in 
his  hall  of  audience,  seated  upon  a  low  cushion,  rug,  or  mat, 
according  to  Oriental  custom.  lu  this  position,  the  accused 
or  the  suppliant,  eianding  before  him,  could  not  see  his  face, 
eqiecially  when  bent  down  in  displeasure,  as  implied  in  the 
form  of  the  petition.  This  relative  attitude  can  be  seen  any 
day  in  the  audience-room  of  Turkish  pachas  and  judges. 
The  petitioners  are  not  allowed  to  ait  doum,  but  must  atand, 
with  hands  humbly  clasped  together,  and  thus  wait  the 
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pleasure  of  bim  vhose  will  is  law.  If  the  petition  is  ac> 
cepted,  the  favor  granted,  or  the  suppliant  pardoned,  the 
man  of  doom  and  destinj  lifts  up  his  heiid,  and  with  a  be- 
nignant smile  dismisses  the  rejoiciQg  suppliant.  But  to 
turn  aside  the  face,  look  down,  and  thus  hide  the  couatenance, 
has  always  been,  and  still  is  in  this  Eastern  world,  an  alarming 
omen,  foreboding  rejection,  imprisonment,  or  death,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Moreover,  these  Orientals  can,  and  do  when 
they  choose,  wonderfully  darken  the  countenance.  I  have 
seen  it  gather  absolute  blackness,  like  a  portentous  cloud, 
ready  to  explode  in  death-dealing  thunderbolts.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  wfaeil  greatly  delighted,  the  whole  face  is  OTeiv 
spread  with  a  warm,  brilliant  glow,  very  beautiful  and 
fascinating.  This  is  what  su^ested  the  petition  so  oft- 
repeated  in  the  eightieth  Psalm :  "  Turn  us  again,  O  Ood, 
and  cause  thp/ace  to  ahine,  and  we  shall  be  saved."  Imagine 
a  suppliant  for  mercy,  standing  in  an  agony  of  doubt  and 
fear  before  bis  ofiended  sovereign,  who  hides  his  frowning 
face,  and  refuses  to  give  one  glance  towards  the  trembling 
wretch,  and  you  have  the  exact  conditions  which  may  have 
originated  the  peculiar  costume  of  the  prayer :  "  Lift  thou 
up  the  light  of  thy  countenance.  Cause  thy  face  to  shine 
upon  us." 

Quotations  illustrating  this  sulgect  might  he  made  to  an 
unlimited  extent ;  for  in  this  respect  there  is  nothing  in  the 
entire  compass  of  known  literature  that  can  bear  comparison 
with  these  songs  of  Zion.  To  account  for  this  inexhaustible 
wealtli  and  variety,  we  must  remember  that  these  divine 
poets  and  propfaete  had,  as  intimated  elsewhere,  passed 
through  evei7  school  of  human  experience,  and  had  thereby 
learned  the  language  most  appropriate  for  all  possible  emo- 
tions of  the  heart.  The  warmtli  of  affection,  the  fervor  of 
love,  the  frenzy  of  jealousy,  the  exhilaration  of  success,  the 
abyss  of  despair,  the  dreams  of  ambition,  the  prostration  of 
defeat,  the  triumph  of  victory,  the  repose  of  a  good  con- 
science, the  horrors  of  remorse,  the  eagerness  of  pursuit,  the 
miserable  satiety  and  disappointment  of  possession,  poverty 
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and  wealth,  honor  and  disgrace,  glorj  and  shame,  peace  and 
var,  youth  and  old  age,  sickness  and  health,  life  and  death, 
and  all  between  these  widest  extremes  they  had  known  and 
felt,  and  could  and  did  describe.  Moreover,  all  was  ex- 
perienced and  ezpreseed  in  this  land  of  the  Bible,  and  in 
immediate  association  with  this  kingdom  of  heaven,  the 
origin  of  whose  peculiar  language  and  literature  it  is  the 
object  of  these  Essays  to  explore  and  explain.  It  is  pre- 
sumption to  hope  that  we  can  do  justice  to,  much  less  can 
exhaust,  a  theme  so  rich  and  rast.  So  all-comprehending  is 
it  that  the  man  whose  spiritual  condiUon  and  wuits  are  so 
peculiar  that  they  cannot  be  expressed  and  answered  in  the 
Tord  and  by  the  word  of  God  is  yet  to  bom.  And  this  boon 
Eo  precious  and  priceless  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  world 
through,  in,  and  by  the  land  of  the  Bible,  her  people,  her 
insUtuttous,  and  her  marrellous  vicissitudes  and  exhaustive 
experiences. 

This  latter  idea,  being  the  hinge  of  our  whole  ailment, 
will  bear  still  further  illustration.  To  many  minds  in  this 
age  of  fastidious  refinement,  much  of  the  poetic  language  and 
imagery  seems  forced,  unnatural,  or  extrav^ant.  But  they 
vere  not  so  at  the  time  and  amongst  the  people  who  first 
employed  them.  Just  here  is  to  "be  applied  an  essential 
canon  of  interpretation  by  which  we  find  the  true  equivalent 
of  such  terms  in  modern  phraseology.  We  do  not  now  vent 
our  complaints  in  "  words  of  roaring."  No  modem  poet  would 
venture  to  say, "  Mine  eye  is  consumed,  yea,  my  soul  and 
my  belly.  There  is  no  rest  to  my  bones.  My  heart  is  like 
wax ;  it  is  melted  in  the  midst  of  my  bowels.  I  am  poured 
out  like  water,  and  all  my  bones  are  out  of  joint.  My 
Gtrengtb  is  dried  up  like  a  potsherd,  my  tongue  cleaveth  to 
my  jaws,  and  thou  hast  brought  me  into  the  dust  of  death." 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  we  now  give  expression  to  our 
joyous  emotions  by  leaping,  dancing,  shouting,  and  clapping 
hands.  Our  mental  manifestations  of  all  kinds  are  more 
subdued  and,  as  we  think,  more  decorous.  But  it  is  not 
thus  in  ibis  Eastern  world.    The  customs  of  the  people  have 
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undergone  very  little  change  in  these  things.  At  every 
geauine  Oriental  wedding,  for  instance,  there  is  loud  singing, 
Bbouting,  clapping  of  hands,  leaping,  rude  dancing,  beating 
of  kettle-drums,  and  other  boisterous  manifestations  of  hilar- 
ity, in  exact  accordance  with  ancient  manners.  At  funerals 
the  weeping,  groaning,  wailing,  and  verbal  vociferations  are 
loud  and  tempestuous  as  in  the  d&ys  of  Job  or  Jeremiah. 
These  exhibitions  of  both  joy  and  sorrow  appear  to  us  un- 
seemly, and  often  hypocritical.  Still,  it  is  certain  that  a 
lai^  part  of  biblical  imagery  (transferred  without  change  or 
abatement  into  the  ordinary  dialect  of  Christian  experience) 
was  derived  from  just  these  things.  It  could  not  but  be  so. 
"  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh." 
And  this  heart-inspired  language  is  more  impressive,  easier 
learned,  and  is  remembered  with  greater  tenacity  than  any 
other.  It  is  nature's  dialect,  common  to  all,  understood  by 
all.  Those  who  first  teamed  and  spoke  it  were  taught  in 
Ood's  school  of  personal  experience.  '  Had  the  individual 
conditions  and  experiences  of  David,  Job,  Jeremiah,  and 
other  divinely-appointed  masters  been  essentially  different 
from  what  they  were,  their  thoughts  and  emotions  could  not 
have  been  the  same,  and  the  verbal  costume  in  which  they 
were  clothed  must  have  been  equally  different. 

It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  above-mentioned  canon  of  in- 
terpretation constantly  in  mind  when  dealing  with  the  poetry 
of  the  Bible.  Else  much  of  it  will  appear  to  us  false  and 
fictitious,  or  sheer  exaggeration.  But,  in  fact,  the  words, 
phrases,  and  figures  were  the  most  natural  possible  to  the 
times,  the  individual,  and  the  attending  circumstances  and 
conditions.  Thus  David,  the  great  exemplar  and  master, 
dwells  continually,  and  in  nearly  every  one  of  his  Psalms, 
upon  personal  dangers  from  and  conflicts  with  enemies. 
Now,  he  did  this  because,  beyond  almost  any  man  that  ever 
lived,  he  had  enemies,  and  suffered  most  intensely  from 
their  causeless  jealousy,  cruelty,  and  treachery.  Painting  in 
poetic  costume  their  character  and  conduct  he  naturally 
deals  in  words,  figures,  and  phrases,  even  in  his  most  direct 
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appeals  to  Qod,  which  we,  dwelling  in  well-ordered  commou- 
wealtbs,  where  omnipreseat  law  guarantees  personal  safety, 
dare  not  employ,  except  with  great  abatement,  and  Uien  in 
reference  to  spiritual  foes  and  coaflicts.  This-  transfereooe, 
however,  from  the  natural  to  the  spiritual,  is  not  mere  faaciful 
accammodation  —  an  aftei^thoi^ht,  with  no  basis  to  rest 
upon.  There  was  that  about  these  divinely-appointed  ex- 
emplars and  patterns,  and  in  their  relations  to  the  kiugdom 
of  God  and  its  Eiug,  which  included  this  other  and  higher 
domain. 

We  need  not  now  pause  to  establisli  and  illustrate  this 
iact ;  bat  it  is  important  for  our  purpose  to  show  that  the 
langu^e  under  consideration  owes  its  peculiar  form  and 
costume  to  a  divinely-constituted  condition  of  things  in  tliia 
land  of  Palestine.  Thus,  wheu  David  compares  his  perse- 
cutors to  lions,  leopards,  and  other  ferocious  beasts  of  prey, 
it  is  evident  that  he  copied  from  life.  Tlie  numerous, 
minute,  and  accurate  references  to  their  habite  show  that  he 
was  perfectly  familiar  with  them,  and  with  tliem  had  even 
been  engaged  in  deadly  conflict.  And  from  his  personal 
history  we  learn  that  such  was  the  fact.  The  soutliern  part 
of  Palestine,  where  he  spent  his  youth  as  a  shepherd,  and 
the  adjacent  deserts  into  which  he  was  driven  by  the  mad 
and  murderous  jealousy  of  Saul,  were  at  that  time  greatly 
infested  with  these  savage  beasts.  In  justification  of  hia 
request  to  be  allowed  to  encounter  Goliath,  he  said:  "  There 
came  a  lion  and  a  bear,  and  took  a  lamb  out  of  the  flock, 
and  I  went  out  after  him,  and  smote  him,  and  delivered 
it  out  of  his  mouth ;  and  when  he  arose  against  me,  I 
caught  him  by  the  beard,  and  smote  him,  and  slew  him " 
1  Sam.  xvii.  34,  85).  This  was  a  very  diSerent  encounter 
from  that  of  modem  lion-killers,  with  their  deadly  rifles ;  it 
was  a  desperate,  hand'to-hand,  personal  conflict.  And  this 
imparts  great  additional  force  to  such  petitionB  as  the  fol- 
lowing: "O  Lord,  my  God,  save  me  from  all  them  that 
persecute  me ;  lest  they  tear  my  soul  like  a  lion,  rending  it 
in  pieces  while  there  be  none  to  deliver."    Again,  describing 
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the  conduct  of  hia  eoein^,  ho  shows  the  same  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  lion  and  his  behavior :  "  He  lieth  in  wait 
secretly,  as  a  lion  in  his  den ;  he  crouchetfa  and  humbleth 
himself,"  etc.,  etc.  Such,  it  is  well  known,  are  the  exact 
attitudes  and  habits  of  the  lion,  and  David  and  other  biblical 
writers  were  brought  into  familiar  acqumntance  with  them ; 
and  this  continued  to  be  so  until  the  entire  volume  of  God's 
word  was  written.  Now,  this  was  not  accidental,  but  provi- 
dential, and  for  a  purpose  —  to  enrich  our  spiritual  vocabu- 
lary with  important  words  and  phrases,  and  oar  inspired 
literature  with  many  noble  moral  lessons.  "  The  lion,"  says 
the  proverb,  "  is  the  strongest  of  beasts,  and  turneth  not 
away  from  any."  Hence  he  is  mentioned  symbolically,  and 
with  favor  or  otherwise  as  differont  aspects  of  his  character 
become  the  subjects  of  comparison.  Thus,  in  his  father's 
blessing  Judah  is  a  lion's  whelp :  "  From  the  prey  thou  art 
gone  up.  He  stooped  down;  he  couched  as  a  lion,  and  as 
an  old  lion  ;  who  shall  rouse  him  up  ?  "  This  prophecy  was 
strikingly  fulfilled  in  David  and  his  royal  house,  and  sym- 
bolically in  David's  greater  Son  —  the  true  Lion  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah.  These  and  similar  passages  refer  mainly  to  the 
more  noble  attribates  of  the  animal.  But,  as  he  was  also 
well  known  to  be  fierce,  cruel,  cunning,  and  terrible,  his 
name  became  the  synonyms  of  the  devil  himself,  who  goeth 
about  as  a  roaring  lion,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour.  Then, 
by  natural  analogy,  the  lion  stands  as  representative  of  op- 
pressors, tyrants,  and  wicked  men  in  general.  "  My  soul," 
says  the  Psalmist,  "is  among  lions  —  the  sons  of  men,  whose 
teeth  are  spears  and  arrows  and  their  tongue  a  sharp  sword." 
It  is  certainly  remarkable  (something  which  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  chosen  haunts  of  the  lion  would  not  lead 
us  to  anticipate)  to  find  such  constant  and  familiar  allusions 
to  this  monarch  of  the  woods  in  a  land  where  there  are  no 
forests  —  aland,  like  Palestine,  the  highway  of  the  nations 
between  Asia  and  Africa.  Yet  Job  and  Jacob,  Moses  and 
David,  and  those  that  followed  after,  thus  mention  them,  in 
prose  and  in  poetry, — old  lions  and  young,  male  and  female, 
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—  as  beasts  with  vhioh  they  vere  oaly  too  well  acquainted. 
They  could  not  have  so  written  in  this  day.  The  terrible 
roar  that  shook  the  wilderness  has  long  since  died  away  in 
the  for  off  desert — dwindled  into  the  contemptible  bark  of 
the  fox  or  the  despairing  wail  of  the  jackal.  The  original 
baas  of  all  this  poetical  imagery  and  moral  symbolism  bas 
utterly  disappeared  from  the  land  of  the  Bible.  We  must 
resort  to  the  wilds  of  Africa  or  the  jungles  of  India  to  meet 
and  fight  this  king  of  beasts,  whose  presence  and  attributes 
suggested  to  sacred  poet  and  prophet  the  most  striking 
symbols  of  mi^eety  and  might,  of  terror  and  destruction. 

As  the  biblical  poets  derived  their  thoughts,  words,  and 
imagery  from  life,  must  we  suppose  that  there  were  in  this 
iaod  of  Palestine,  in  their  day,  actual  savage  men,  who 
Uterally  dug  pits,  hid  snares,  and  spread  nets  to  cat«b 
human  victims,  just  as  trappers  and  Indians  in  the  wilds  of 
America  now  do  to  capture  animals  ?  Doubtless.  Indeed, 
the  literal  must  have  preceded  the  figurative  and  the  sym- 
bolicd.  Hence  alone  could  bare  come  such  phraseology  as 
the  following:  "The  proud  have  digged  pits  for  my  soul, 
which  ore  not  after  thy  law.  For  without  cause  have  they 
hid  their  net  in  a  pit  which  without  cause  they  hare  di^ed 

for  my  souL Let  his  net  that  he  hath  hid  catch  himself; 

into  that  very  destruction  let  him  fall.  The  heathen  are 
sank  down  into  the  pit  that  they  have  made ;  in  the  net 
which  they  hid  is  tlieir  own  foot  taken.  Pull  me  out  of  the 
net  that  they  have  laid  privily  for  me."  Now,  these  are  but 
specimens  of  many  similarly  minute  and  specific  statements, 
which  certainly  refer  originally  to  literal,  material,  not  moral, 
biares,  nets,  and  pits.  In  those  ancient  times,  the  means 
of  destruction  were  far  less  efficient  and  fatal  than  our 
modem  rifles  and  revolvers,  and,  consequently,  men  had 
recourse  to  trick  and  stratagem,  to  pits,  traps,  and  bidden 
snaree  to  capture  or  destroy  their  enemies,  both  human  and 
brute.  And  no  Bible  reader  needs  to  be  reminded  that  from 
this  source  have  come  a  multitude  of  words,  figures,  and 
idiraaes  in  our  moral  and  spiritual  vocabulary.    We  shall 
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refer  to  them  in  other  oonnectiona,  and  merely  add  that  (hey 
are  not  out  of  place  here,  sioce  their  mo&t  frequent  occurs 
ranee  ie  found  in  vehement  complaints  addressed  to  their 
King  and  Sovereign  against  those  who  employed  such  vil- 
lainous artifices  to  slay  the  righteous.  On  this  general 
subject,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  there  was  in  those 
ancient  times  a  degree  of  treachery,  ferocity,  and  brutality 
in  life  and  manners  which  rendered  possible  deeds  of  revenge 
that  would  not  now  be  allowed  in  any  civilized  society. 
Custom  tolerated,  and  in  some  cases  even  legal  enactmenta 
commanded,  things  to  be  done  which  muet  have  tended  to 
fuller  these  terrible  passions.  Amongst  these  may  be  men- 
tioned the  lav  of  blood  revenge,  which  required  for  its 
execution  that  every  man's  heart  and  hand  should  be  steeled 
and  hardened  up  to  the  point  of  that  bloody  deed  which  u 
now  only  possible  to  the  legal  executioner.  The  effect  which 
even  a  modi&ed  form  of  this  cruel  custom  must  have  had  on 
the  character  of  the  people  is  distressingly  illustrated  in  our 
own  time,  and  in  this  same  land.  We  dwell  amongst  tribes 
many  of  whom  walk  about  in  open  day,  ostentatiously 
weaving  into  unshaven  beards  the  st«rn  purpose,  tlie  dia- 
bolical vow  to  murder  certain  victims  of  their  revenge, 
whenever  and  wheresoever  opportunity  Offers.  Moreover, 
Orientals,  even  those  nominally  Christian,  are  addicted  to 
envy,  jealousy,  treachery,  and  kindred  vices,  to  an  extent 
almost  incredible.  Against  these  odious  oharacteristics  and 
those  who  manifested  them  a  large  part  of  tlie  Psalmist's 
most  vehement  denunciations  is  addressed.  And  we  should 
not  be  scandalized  if  we  find  them  clotlied  in  languELge 
severe  and  even  shocking  to  our  milder  and  more  humanj 
institutions.  They  are  simply  true  to  the  age  and  the  con- 
ditions of  society  wherein  they  were  uttered. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  display  of  triumph  over  a 
fallen  enemy  that  is  not  matched  in  the  present  generation 
of  evil-doers  in  certain  parts  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  In 
biblical  phraseology,  "  They  clap  the  hands,  shout  and  hiss, 
shoot  out  the  lip,  wag  the  bead,  wink  with  the  eye,  and  gnash 
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the  teeth,  crTto^,  Aha !  aha !  Our  e^e  hath  seen.  So  would 
Te  have  it;  we  have  swallowed  him  up"  (Ps.  zxzr.  21-25). 
To  account  for  the  extreme  intensity  in  the  imprecations 
of  Darid  and  other  sacred  writers,  it  is  but  Justice  to  remember 
that  they  could  not  but  abhor  the  character  and  conduct  of 
thoee  men  of  Belial  whom  the;  denounced,  and,  whilst  plead- 
ing the  cause  of  justice  and  riglitaonsness  before  the  tribunal 
of  God  their  King  and  Governor,  they  must  describe  them 
in  their  true  colors.  That  was  no  place  to  conceal  the  plain 
truth,  or  to  soften  down  their  condemnation  into  the  dulcet 
notes  acceptable  to  the  ears  of  modern  refinement.  Accord- 
iDgly,  tliey  spoke  out  bravely  what  they  knew  surely  and  felt 
strongly.  Some  of  their  expressions  may  seem  to  ub  harsh, 
and  even  offensive ;  but  they  should  be  interpreted  with  due 
allowance  for  the  circumstances,  the  customs  of  their  age, 
aod  the  peculiar  capabilities  of  these  rugged  Oriental  lan- 
gui^es.  Besides,  these  holy  men  were,  in  most  coses,  in- 
vested with  solemn  ofBcial  responsibilities  —  acted  as  guardians 
of  the  law  —  the  public,  recognized  prosecutors  of  trans- 
gressors. Generally,  too,  more  is  to  be  understood  than 
what  lies  ou  the  surface.  There  were  wicked  men  and  bad 
women,  who  dug  moral  pits  and  spread  spiritual  nets  to  catch 
and  destroy  both  soul  and  body.  Traitors  to  their  country, 
theu-  religion,  and  their  God,  they  were  far  more  than  mere 
personal  enemies  and  persecutors  of  those  who  denounced 
tiiem.  In  a  real  and  controlling  sense  the  slanderers  of 
David,  for  example,  were  the  enemies  of  God  and  rebels 
against  his  government,  in  le^ue  with  the  grand  adversary, 
the  deril.  .Hence,  when  t)ie  Psalmist  rebukes  these  sons  of 
Belial,  who  plot  against  the  just  and  gnash  upon  them  with 
their  teeth,  he  adds ;  "  The  Lord  shall  laugh  at  iiim  ;  for  he 
seeth  that  his  day  is  coming.  They  have  drawn  out  the 
sword,  and  bent  the  bow  to  slay  such  as  be  of  upright  con- 
versation. Their  sword  shall  enter  into  their  own  heart, 
aod  their  bow  shall  bo  broken.  The  wicked  shall  perish, 
and  tlie  enemies  of  the  Lord  shall  be  as  the  fat  of  lambs ; 
into  smoke  shall  they  consume  away  "  (Ps.  xzxvii.  12, 15, 20). 
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a  all  euch  passages,  and  they  are  very  aumerous,  the 
Bbuke3  and  denuDciationB  were  not  burled  agfunst  mere 
ersonal  enemies.  The  eye  glances  on  beyond  to  those  im- 
lacable  foes  of  God  and  his  lav  by  whom,  David  was  assailed, 
ftted,  and  persecuted  —  beyond  even  them  to  those  princi* 
alities  and  powers  and  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world 
rith  which  they  were  in  league.  The  mighty  sweep  of  those 
ivinely-inspired  comminations  falls,  finally,  on  that  hierarchy 
f  apostate  angels.  There  we  find  their  ultimate  significance 
nd  most  perfect  fulfilment. 

In  accordance  with  this  line  of  remark,  we  suggest  th&t 
lOt  only  has  the  Hebrew  theocracy  the  realistic  conception 
f  the  Supreme  Being  as  a  personal  Eiug  and  Governor, 
je&tlj  enriched  our  religious  vocabulary  in  the  ways  de- 
Bribed  and  many  others,  but  we  are  thereby  guided  to  the 
ight  interpretation  of  much  of  this  language.  We  feel 
uthorized  to  restrict  those  terrible  imprecations  which  meet 
IS  at  every  turn  in  the  Psalms  to  special  and  exceptional 
ases  and  characters,  and  in  general  to  tone  down  and  modify 
heir  awful  import.  Thus,  when  David  prays,  against  those 
latterera  whose  throat  was  an  open  sepulchre,  "  Destroy 
hou  them,  0  God !  let  them  fall  by  their  own  counsels ; 
ast  them  out  in  the  multitude  of  their  transgressions,  for 
hey  have  rdieUed  against  tKee"  the  spirit  that  dictated  the 
irayer  is  indicated  by  this  last  clause.  These  persons  were 
>pen,  declared  rebels  against  David's  God  and  King.  Death 
s  the  penalty  for  treason  in  all  governments ;  and  tlie 
^salmist,  as  God's  zealous  servant  and  loyal  subject,  de- 
aands  tliat  the  merited  punishment  should  be  inflicted. 
The  language  is,  so  to  speak,  oflicial,  and  does  not  neces- 
arily  imply  a  cruel,  bloodthirsty  spirit  of  vengeance.  The 
ubstauce  of  the  petition  might  be  urged  by  a  faithful  officer 
if  any  modern  sovereign.  Indeed,  the  official  prosecutor  of 
iangerous  conspirators  and  rebels  does,  in  fact  and  in  form, 
nake  just  this  demand,  i  He  might  clotlie  it  in  words  more 
nild  and  polite ;  yet  the  demand  itself  would  be  the  same. 
}ut,  adopting  the  style  and  language  of  the  age,  David,  the 
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supreme  executive  officer  of  the  theocracy,  claims,  in  strict 
l^al  terms,  that  these  incorrigtblo  revolters  might  be  de- 
stroyed out  of  the  land.  These  considerations  may  not 
apply  in  all  their  mitigating  force  to  erery  imprecation  and 
commination  found  in  the  Bible.  There  are  some  which 
seem  to  require  other  explanations  and  a  difiFerent  method  of 
treatment.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  hold  ourselves  responsible 
for  every  outburst  of  indignation  oh  record.  But  we  do 
believe  that  very  many  passages  in  the  Bible  which  give  paiu 
to  sensitive  minds  are  best  understood  when  interpreted  in 
connection  with  the  Hebrew  theocracy  as  the  official  lan- 
gosge  of  an  actual  and  august  court. 

Nor  does  this  conception  of  the  circumstances  and  relations  ' 
of  the  speakers  and  actors  merely  serve  to  eliminate  and 
moderate  the  intensity  of  that  apparently  vindictive  language 
which  disturbs  many  gentle  and  compassionate  hearts.  It 
also  imparts  a  life-like  simplicity  and  naturalness  to  that  ter- 
lible  eamestness  and  agony  manifested  so  frequently  by  even 
good  men  in  the  presence  of  their  offended  Lord  and  King. 
Transfer  the  scenes,  the  actors,  and  the  expressions  to  an 
actual  Oriental  court  and  judgmeutrhali,  and  there  is  no 
exaggeration  whatever.  Kay,  we  need  not  travel  to  the 
East,  nor  very  far  back  in  even  English  history,  to  find  exact 
parallels.  When  conspiracies  and  rebellions  were  common, 
and  multitudes  stood  arraigned  for  bloody  treason,  tliere  is 
no  form  of  denunciation  found  in  the  Bible  more  stern  than 
was  beard  in  every  court,  nor  words  of  supplication  more 
al^t  and  agonizing  than  those  urged  with  all  the  energy 
of  despiur,  even  by  the  high-born  and  most  noble  of  the  land. 

Now,  under  the  Hebrew  theocracy,  resistance  to  or  viola- 
tion of  God's  law  was  rebdlion.  Idolatry  was  actual  treason. 
There  was  no  place  under  this  divine  regime  for  that  hazy  - 
sophistry  which  men  now  throw  over  such  conduct,  and 
thereby  obscure  the  enormity  of  guilt.  To  a  devout  Hebrew, 
Qod  and  his  government  were  tremendous  realities,  not 
vague,  mythical  abstractions,  with  no  underlying  basis  of  fact 
to  support  them.    Jehovah  was  their  actual  King  and  Gov- 
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emor,  duelling  amongst  them,  visibly  executing  bis  own 
laws,  end  administoring  his  own  government.  These  facts 
and  coavictions  gave  tone  to  their  feelings  and  color  to  their 
language.  We  are  far,  however,  from  maintaining  tJiat,  hj 
this  exceptional  order  of  things,  emotions  of  contrition,  of 
shame,  of  penitence,  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  peace,  joy,  grati- 
tude, love,  thankfulness,  adoration,  trust,  and  triumph,  on 
the  other,  were  rendered  so  mundane  that  they  are  unfit 
vehicles  for  tlie  spiritual  thoughts,  emotions,  and  desires  of 
devout  souls  under  our  changed  circumstances.  Indeed, 
we  only  deceive  ourselves  by  imagining  that  the  conditions 
are  eaaenttcdiy  clianged.  Transgression  is  still  rebdJion; 
idolatry,  spiritual  treason.  Jeliovah  has  not  abdicated  his 
kingly  office,  nor  withdrawn  from  the  governmeut  of  the 
world.  All  that  is  meant  is,  that  the  theocratic  institution 
and  regime  rendered  these  things  more  realizable.  Even 
the  most  pious  amongst  us  acknowledge  the  difficulty  of 
preserving  this  vivid  consciousness  of  a  present,  personal, 
governing  God.  Many  reject  or  ignore  the  doctrine,  and  of 
necessity  they  can  neither  appreciate  nor  appropriate  the 
thouglits  or  the  words  which  such  consciousness  inspired. 
The  best  among  us  walk  through  this  field  with  feeble,  fal- 
tering steps.  We  believe  and  accept,  but  use  with  many 
abatements  and  practical  reservations,  this  fundamental  doo- 
triue  of  a  personal  Ood.  Many  set  it  aside  altogether, 
or  resolve  it  into  hazy  metaphor,  or  vague,  Oriental  sym- 
bolism. It  is,  in  fact,  the  hardest  of  all  moral  problems  — 
the  stumbling-block  of  the  age,  over  which  the  boasting  sons 
of  Ecieiice  seem  to  be  drifting  towards  the  bottomless  abyss 
of  sheer  atheism.  Our  specific  purpose,  however,  is  not  to 
elucidate  and  confirm  the  teaching  of  the  word  of  God,  but 
rather  to  discover  and  describe  the  vAide  tlirough  which, 
the  maddnery  by  which  it  is  taught,  and  even  this  mainly 
in  one  department  of  the  general  subject.  Our  aim  has 
been  to  ^how  that  the  verbal  medium  of  revelation  {divinely 
selected  and  developed)  was  lai^ly  modified  and  colored  by 
the  theocratic  r^ime,  more  e^ecially  in  the  domain  of  the 
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ms,  the  true  centre  and  core  of  all  genuine  religion, 
ince  the  best  elucidation  of  this  is  furnished  by  the 
if  inspired  Psalms,  it  is  no  departure  from  our  chosen 
to  dwell  thus  at  length  upon  this  topic.  By  this 
economy,  and  by  the  most  intimate  association  of  his 
with  it  for  long  centuries  of  pre-arranged  incidents 
Lceptional  experiences,  God  designed  to  educate  them 
tir  mission  —  to  teach  them  the  peculiar  language  of 
ngdom,  and  how  to  use  it.  The  successful  result  is 
jid  felt  throughout  the  whole  religious  world.  His 
t  people,  in  all  their  wide  dispersions,  still  chant  these 
odes,  JMeraiim  et  verbatim,  and  translations  of  them 
ate  much  of  the  liturgy  and  hymnology  of  every 
ian  church  on  the  earth.  It  is  an  interesting  and 
sant  fact  that  tlie  people  distinguished  above  all  others 
;h  spiritual  culture  are  precisely  those  who  cling  with 
eatest  tenacity  and  love  to  these  grand  old  Hebrew 
ud  antlicms.  In  the  closet,  the  family,  and  the  public 
arj  they  read,  recite,  chant,  and  pray  them,  year  in 
lar  out,  and  sing  them  in  triumph  as  they  pass  through 
rdan  of  death  to  the  Canaan  of  eternal  peace  and  rest 
ii. 

he  further  conduct  of  our  theme,  and  in  many  different 
itions,  we  shall  be  brought  back  to  this  inexhaustible 
if  illustration.  But  this  must  suffice  for  the  present, 
we  turn  to  other  topics  whose  bearing  and  agency  in 
ig  and  enriching  our  spiritual  language  require  to  be 
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ARTICLE   VI 


PAOL'S  PANEGYRIC  OF  LOVE.  —  A  NEW  CRITICAL  TEXT, 
TRANSLATION,  AND  DIGEST. 


NO.  I.  —  INTBODOCIIONB  ASD  TRANSLATION. 

In  May,  X870,  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  b;  a  unani- 
mous vote  in  the  Upper  House,  and  b;  a  lai^e  majoritj  in 
the  Lower,  declared,  "  That  it  is  desirable  that  a  revision  of 
the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  be  under- 
taken." This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  resolutions  which 
were  proposed  by  a  committee  of  eight  bishops,  the  late 
Dean  Alford,  Dean  Stanley,  and  other  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  of  England.  That  church  is  justly  proud  of  having 
formed  our  present  incomparable  version,  and  nothing  is 
more  fitting  than  that  with  her  should  originate  the  steps 
looking  toward  bringing  it  into  accordance  with  what  is 
rightly  demanded  by  the  present  state  of  biblical  science.  A 
new  translation  is  neither  proposed  nor  needed  ;  but  what  is 
wanted  is  a  revision  of  the  present  version,  which  shall  be 
worthy  of  the  scholarship  and  Christianity  of  to-day,  and 
which  shall  therefore  most  fully  avail  itself  of  the  latest 
researches  among  the  rich  stores  of  manuscript  treasures 
which  have  been  recovered  during  the  present  century,  and 
which  shall  embody  the  results  of  the  most  mature  and 
discerning  criticism  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  tbe 
manuscripts,  versions,  and  Fathers,  for  the  restoration  of  the 
ipeissima  verba,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  of  the  sacred  text. 

The  Convocation  also  appointed  a  committee  of  eight 
bishops  Aud  eight  presbyters  to  take  the  requisite  steps  for 
carrying  out  the  resolutions.  The  Committee  of  Bevision, 
as  finally  constituted,  consisted  of  some  tbirty-six  members, 
divided  into  two  companies  —  one  for  the  revision  of  the 
New  Tcstameut,  and  the  other  for  that  of  the  Old.  Authority 
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sn  to  the  committee,  by  the  OoDTOcatiou,  "  to  invito 
Deration  of  any  eminent  for  scholarBhip,  to  whatever 
r  religious  body  they  may  belong." 
ial  interest  was  felt  in  this  country,  when  it  was 
lat,  under  the  authority  thus  granted,  the  British 
ee  had  invited  Rev.  Dr.  Philip  Schaff,  of  New  York, 
.an  associate  committee  of  competent  American 
,  who  should  join  in  tlie  execution  of  the  great  work 
].  The  American  committee  is  also  divided  into  an 
itament  company  of  eleven  members,  and  a  New 
int  company  of  fifteen.  Eight  denominations  are 
ited  in  their  ranks,  and  many  of  their  number  are 
awledged  ability  and  tried  skill  in  biblical  criticism 
esis.  They  have  now  fully  entered  upon  the  prose- 
f  their  work. 

I  building  which  is  not  founded  upon  rock  can  witb- 

le  tempest,  so  no  translation  can  hear  searching  criti- 

less  the  text  it  renders  he  grounded  upon  all  attain- 

dence  which  is  of  a  character  worthy  of  confidence. 

opinion  of  the  writer,  the  sources  from  wliich  the 

e  text  is  to  be  sought  are  the  oldest  uncials  (with 

later  uncials   and   the   cursive 

LC  ancient  versions,  and  the  early 

jr  Greeks,  Latins,  or  Syrians.     It 

iny  and  serious  difficulties  beset 

I  ecclesiastical  writers ;  but  these 

le  less  imperative  that  we  should 

wheat  from  the  chaff,  and  avail  ourselves  of  whatever 

hers,  so  called,  have  preserved  for  us.     {Tliis  subject 

discussed  more  fully  in  the  Introduction  to  the  second 

this  Article,  which  will  appear  in  the  April  Number.) 

gilt  to  be  an  axiom  in  the  criticism  of  the  text  of  tlie 

Testament,  as  it  is  in  that  of  the  classics,  that  the 

we  can  aet  to  the  age  in  which  a  work  was  written, 

to  obtain  a  pure  text,  and  the  less 

t  corrupted  by  accident,  carelessness. 

lis  to  be  the  case,  the  writer  sets  the 
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highest  T&Iue  upon  the  UDdal  manUBcripta  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries,  which  have  heen  so  largely  given  to  the 
Christian  world  through  the  indefatigable  and  paiuetaking 
researches  of  the  master  critic,  Tischendorf.  (It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  it  is  to  him  we  owe  it  that  we  have  at  last 
a  trustworthy  edition  of  the  great  Vatican  manuscript ;  for 
had  he  not  shamed  the  pope  into  permitting  the  publication 
of  the  faoeimUe  edition  of  1868,  we  should  still  have  had 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  verj  imperfect  and  faulty  editions  of 
Cardinal  Mai,  supplemented  by  such  corrections  as  Tischen- 
dorf, Alford,  and  others  were  enabled,  from  time  to  time,  to 
obtain  by  stealth  from  the  manuscript  itself)  The  manu- 
scripts of  the  sixth  century,  whether  of  the  Gospels  or 
Epistles,  are  of  scarcely  less  value  than  the  earlier.  Still,  a 
slight  deterioration  begins  to  make  its  appearance.  Below 
the  sixth  century,  we  notice  a  very  decided  change  for  the 
worse  in  the  charactw  of  text  presented  in  what  we  ma; 
style  the  secondary  uncials.  These  were  copied  from  ex- 
emplars which  greatly  varied  in  the  excellence  and  purity 
of  their  text.  Occasionally,  indeed,  tliey  may  preserve  a 
reading  in  its  purity  which  has  suffered  change  even  in  its 
transmission  to  the  oldest  manuscripts  now  extant.  But 
this  was  by  no  means  always,  or  even  ordinarily,  tlie  case. 
Besides  the  frailties  wliich  beset  all  copyists,  those  of  the 
later  uncials  were  prone  to  attempt  to  assimilate  or  "  cor 
rect"  the  text  of  the  exemplar  which  they  were  copying 
into  an  accordance  with  that  with  which  tliey  were  familiar, 
in  their  church  lectionaries,  or  service-books,  or  in  theii 
daily  work.  This  aesimilaUon  was  often  unintentional,  and 
was  caused  by  the  habits  of  thought  of  the  scribe ;  as,  foi 
example,  when  he  would  look  at  a  passage  with  which  ht 
was  verbally  familiar,  and  then  heedlessly  fail  to  notice  iti 
differences  from  the  text  which  he  had  in  his  mind.  (Anj 
one  who  has  colkted  texts  of  ancient  writers,  or  even  cor 
rected  proof-sheets  "  by  copy,"  need  scarcely  be  remindec 
how  easy  it  is  to  fall  into  this  error,  or  ratlier  how  gres' 
exertion  It  requires  to  keep  out  of  it).    The  later  scribe  wai 
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re  likelf  to  incorporate  margiaal  notes,  or  scAoIia, 
text,  ignorantif  supposing  them  to  be  omiseions 
lould  be  inserted  in  tlieir  proper  place.  It  would  be 
to  believe  that  most  of  the  variations  found  in  the 
ipts  and  versions  arose  from  Uiese  causes,  or  from 
Advertence,  especially  could  there  be  any  ground 
r  for  thinking  that  the  famous  interpolation,  iv  r^ 

A"  T^  75,  in  1  John  v.  7,  8,  had  any  such  inno- 

;in  for  the  Greek  form  found  in  thetTextus  Beceptus. 
phenomena  of  the  manuscripts  force  us  to  the  con- 
Hiat  many  changes  were  those  of  design ;  some  of 
ised  by  a  desire  to  harmonize  or  assimilate  parallel 
;  others  to  enforce  some  doctrinal  opinion  whioh 
e  time  occupying  a  prominent  place  in  the  discusGionB 
luncils,  or  in  the  controversies  of  the  bishops  and 
;  yet  others  to  remove  difficulties,  real  or  supposed, 
!zt  itself,  (and  this  last  will  amply  account  for  the 
in  of  Ka»j')(^<afiiu  into  Kavffijirmfiftu,  in  vs.  8  of  our 
;  and  still  others  arose,  where  the  copyist  did  not,  or 
t,  comprehend  the  passage  as  written,  and  attempted 
a  smooth,  grammatical  reading  from  his  own  con- 
f  what  ought  to  be  read  in  the  passage  before  him. 
better  than  most  of  the  secondary  uncials  are  some 
wliich  possess  a  text  retaining  in  a  great  degree  its 
purity  and  excellence.  Such  are  1.  33.  69.  of  the 
which  are,  unfortunately,  designated  by  other  num- 
he  other  divisions  of  the  New  Testament) ;  notably 
e  Acts ;  and  S8  of  the  Apocalypse.  In  important 
,  these  cursives  nearly  always  join  the  ranks  of  tiie 
nciaU,  rather  than  those  of  the  later, 
nuscript  authorities  we  finally  come  to  the  mass  of 
numbered  by  hundreds,  and  the  lectionaries  or 
ooks  of  the  Greek-speaking  churches.  These  are 
>  far  as  they  approve  themselves  worthy 
auxiliaries,  rare  instances  will  occur 
jny  may  be  valuable;  for  example,  in 
e  every  Greek  manascript  of  any  char- 
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acter  fails  to  furnish  any  evidence  whatever  for  the  spurious 
addition.  The  conservative  critics,  if  thej  may  be  bo  styled, 
in  a  case  where  the  truest  conservatism  is  radicalism,  protest 
against  this  sweeping  condemnation  of  the  mass  of  MSS.,  and 
urge  that  we  may  yet  find  cursives  which  were  transcribed 
from  exemplars  older  io  text,  if  not  in  vellum,  than  our 
most  venerable  uncials.  It  is  a  sufficient  reply  to  this,  that 
no  cursive  manuscript  has  yet  been  produced  for  which  ftny 
such  origin  can  be  claimed. 

Upon  investigation,  we  find  the  cursives  agreeing,  to  a 
remarkable  degree,  with  the  later  Fathers,  —  notably  with 
OecumeniuB  and  Theophylact,  —  and  the  uncials  with  the 
earlier  Father^  and  versions,  where  the  text  of  the  latter  can 
be  depended  upon.  This  state  of  afibirs  is  utterly  irrecon- 
dlabie  with  the  claim  of  antiquity  set  up  for  the  text  of  the 
Receptus  and  of  the  mass  of  cursive  manuscripts. 

The  next  source  from  which  we  must  seek  the  primitive 
text  is  in  the  oldest  versions.  Not  a  few  of  these  were 
executed  long  anterior  to  the  oldest  Greek  codices  now 
extant.  As  now  existing  in  printed  editions,  the  text  of  but 
few  of  the  Tersions  is  in  a  condition  to  satisfy  the  reasonable 
demands  of  the  critical  student  of  the  originals  of  the  New 
Testament.  We  need  thoroughly  critical  editions,  of  the 
Syriac,  Coptic,  Armenian,  and  Aethiopic  versions.  Even  in 
their  present  unscholarly  and  unworthy  condition,  the  testi- 
mony of  these  versions  is  frequently  of  the  greatest  moment, 
and  in  many  cases  can  be  cited  with  some  degree  of  confi- 
dence. The  editions  of  the  works  of  the  Fathers,  which  are 
our  last  source  of  evidence,  are  in  nearly  as  bad  a  condition 
as  the  text  of  Uie  versions.  But  this  will  be  spoken  of  elsa- 
wbere. 

The  jSnoI  edition  of  the  Qreek  Testament  cannot  be  pro- 
duced while  so  many  of  our  sources  of  evidence  are  in  the 
confused  and  chaotic  condition  in  which  they  now  exist. 
For  the  present,  at  least,  we  must  be  satisfied  with  provisional 
texts  and  provisional  translations.  But  it  is  the  high  privilege 
of  each  generation,  and  every  biblical  scholar,  to  make  a  fair 
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overj  of  the  text  of  our  Scrip- 
t  was  delivered  to  man. 
Iierewith  is  in  no  seose  a  popular 
English  the  shades  of  thought  in 
>re  nearly  than  is  possible  in 
te  the  force  of  the  original  as 
;  cases  the  literal  rendering  of 
clear  as  is  desirable,  and,  thero- 
lotes  of  explanation  have  been 


iuing  the  Pauline  EpiaUea,  and  that 

^utary  IV,  now  in  the  Imperial 
wt  probabl;  it  was  written  about  the 
y-fottr  BCribei,  one  of  whom  (Tieoh- 
when  completed.  His  correction! 
itly  exceeding  that  of  the  text  itself. 
II  as  in  Tiechendorf  and  Tregelles, 

VII,  is  H°,  who  touched  the  mamu- 
cite  irom  Tischendorfs  foc-aimile 
■X  AlezuidrinuB,  Century  V,  now  in 
irom  Woide's  folio  edition  of  1786. 
nry  IV,  now  in  the  Vatican  Library 
temporary  with  the  original  scribe. 
or   XI,  who   retouched    the  whole 

writing  was  fading  out,  and  made 
^e  Roman  fac-eimile  edilion  of  1868. 
atury  V,  now  in  the  Biblioth^ne 
and  Royale),  at  Paris.  A  moat  vat- 
sad  hiatnaes,  one  of  which  occurs  at 
orrector  of  Century  VI ;  and  C  one 
chendorTs  edition  of  1843.  D.  The' 
r  VI,  now  in  the  same  library  with 
Graeco-LatJn  mannscript,  having  the 
olumns.  It  is  blemished  with  a  vast 
k  of  many  hands,  only  two  of  which 
ntury  VII,  and  D"  of  Century  IX  or 

edidon  of  1652.    E.  The  Codex 
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SftD-GeniuuiensiB,  Ceatniy'IX  or  X.  A  Graeco-Latin  manuBcript 
copied  from  D,  after  it  had  received  muay  of  ita  correctioDS,  and 
kboonding  in  absurd  readingB  reBulting  from  the  attempt  to  blend 
text  and  corrections.  Gted  from  Tischeadorfs  digest.  F.  The 
Codex  Augienais,  Centnry  VUI,  now  in  the  library  of  Trinity  Col- 
lie, Cambridge,  England.  Despite  the  inaccnracy  of  its  spelling  ita 
readings  are  ancient  and  most  valnable.  (O  is  almost  identical  with 
it  in  this  particular.)  Cited  from  Scrivener's  edition  of  1859. 
G.  The  Codex  Boerneriaons,  Century  IX,  now  in  the  Eoyal  Library 
at  Dresden.  This  manoscript  and  P  are  copies  of  the  same  exem- 
plar, though  perhaps  not  directly,  and  their  united  testimony  to  its 
readings  is  of  importance.  They  rarely  differ  from  each  otlwr 
sufficiently  to  make  a  new  reading.  In  G  the  Latin  b  written 
OB«r  the  Greek,  while  in  F  it  is  in  a  column  parallel  with  it.  G  is 
cited  from  Matthaei'e  edition  of  1791.  H.  Fragments  Coisliniana, 
Centnry  VI,  now  in  the  same  library  with  C.  They  do  not  con- 
tain our  passage.  I.  Fragmehta  Palimpsesta  Tischendorfiana,  Cen- 
tories  V  to  VII,  now  at  St.  Petersburg.  They  do  not  contain  our 
passage.  K.  Codex  MoBqueneis,  Centnry  IX,  now  in  the  Library 
of  the  Holy  Synod,  at  Moscow.  Matthaei's  collation  does  not 
oontain  all  the  information  desired  by  editors  of  to-day,  and  so  it 
must  be  cit«d  as  agreeing  with  the  Receptus  where  be  is  silent. 
In  such  cases  it  is  marked  K»,  Cited  from  the  digests  of  Tischen- 
dorf  and  Tregelles.  L.  The  Codex  Angelicus  Romanus,  or  Passi- 
onei.  Century  IX,  now  in  the  Angelican  Library  at  Rome.  Cited 
from  Tischendorf  and  Tregelles.  M.  The  Codex  Uffenbachianos, 
Century  X.  Fragments  in  the  British  Museum  and  at  Hamburg- 
They  do  not  contain  our  passage.  P.  The  Codex  Forfirianus,  Cen- 
tury VIII  or  IX.  This  highly  important  palimpsest  now  belongs 
to  Bishop  Porfiri,  at  Moscow.  Cited  from  vol.  v.  of  Tischendorfs 
Monvmenta  Saera  Inedita,  nova  coUecHo,  1865. 

Certain  cursive  manuscripts,  having  texts  of  especial  excellence, 
.are:  17.  The  Codei  Colbertinus,  Century  XL  It  is  in  the  same 
Library  with  Codex  C,  and  is  known  as  "the  Queen  of  the  Cur- 
sives." (Cited  as  S3,  in  the  Gospels;  and  as  13.  in  the  Acts  aad 
Catholic  Episaes).  37.  The  Codex  Leicestrensis,  Century  XIV. 
Now  in  the  Town  Library  at  Leicester,  England.  (Cited  as  69.  in 
the  Gospels ;  and  31.  in  the  Acts  and  CathoUc  Epistles).  47.  A  mb. 
designated  Roe  2,  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  at  Oxford.  The  read- 
ings of  these  three  Cursives  are  cited  from  Tregelles's  digest,  be 
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:  collated  them  very  thoroughly. '  2^  An  Apostolus,  or  Ld 
J,  in  Cabinet  K.  1,  »t  the  Harvu^  University  Library,  Can 
,  Mass.  "  Perhaps  of  the  Xllth  Century.  Procured  i 
mtiaople,  in  1819,  by  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  then  Elii 
wa  of  Greek  Literatore,  through  Mr.  Cartwright,  the  Brilu 
l-General."  This  beaniifhl  ms.  has  two  columns  to  the  pag 
erages  twenty-three  lines  to  the  column,  though  it  sometimt 
ine  less  or  one  more.  It  was  kindly  collated  for  this  Anicli 
'.  E.  A.  Guy.  The  other  cnrsives  which  are  cited,  are  di 
1  in  the  prolegomena  to  Tischendorf  s  Seventh  edition,  an 
ivener's  Plain  Jntrodvction ;  those  collated  by  the  latt« 
nan  are  described  at  length  in  the  introduction  to  his  edilJo 
Codex  Augiensis. 

ancient  Versions  are  cited  as  follows :  Vulg.  The  Vulgab 
ned  by  Jerome  at  the  close  of  the  IVth  Century,  which  i 
lly  cited  in  this  Article  from  the  Codex  Amiatinofi,  at  Flo! 
rritten  about  a^d.  541,  as  published  by  Tischendorf  in  1851 
her  codices  cited  are :  Demid.  Demidovianus,  Xllth  Century 
Fuldensis,  Vlth  Century;  Flor.  Floriacensis ;  JIarl.  Harli 

Jjux.  Loxoviensis ;  Tolet.  Toletanus,  at  Toledo,  VUIt 
7 ;  /  The  Latin  column  of  F.    These  MSS.,  except  Am.  an 

cited  irom  the  digests  of  Tischendorf  and  Tregelles.  An 
»  Demid.,  F»ld~,  ffarl,  and  Tolet.,  as  well  as  the  Clemenlii 

{Vvlff^Giem.)  unless  they  are  expressly  cited.  The  Oi 
b  cited  from :  d.  The  Latin  column  of  D ;  e.  that  of  E  t  . 
terlinear  translation  o£  G;  m.  Readings  found  in  the  •^mci 
icribed  to  Augustine,  and  published  by  Mai,  in  vol.  i.  of  h 
BtMiotheea  Patrum.  The  figures  attached  to  m  denote  til 
f  the  Specuhtm.  The  other  Versions  are  :  Pit.  The  Feshil 
,  supposed  to  have  been  made  in  the  lid  Century.  Its  MSS 
er,  are  of  much  later  date,  and  its  text  is  in  a  very  ui 
3tory  condition.  Hcl.  The  Harclean  Syiiac,  made  in  the  Vt 
ry,  and  revised,  a.d.  616,  by  Thomas  of  Harkel.  Mempi 
lemphitic,  or  Coptic,  probably  of  the  Uld  Century.  Th& 
rheb^c,  or  Sahidic,  an  older  and  ruder  version  than  tt 
hitic.  Bath.  The  Bashmuric  fragments  of  a  third  Egyptia 
).  From  the  Rtidtmenta  Lingttae  Coptae  liva  Aegyptiaca 
led  at  Home,  1778,  by  the  college  of  the  Propaganda,  in 
t  readings  of  MtmpH.  and  Tkeb.,  which  have  appeared  in  o 

Testament,  are  cited  under  the  designation  oi  Memph^Bon 
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and  Theb.-Rom.  Aeth.  The  Aethiopic,  perhaps  of  the  IVth  Cen- 
tnry.  Aetk.-PUOt.  PeU  Platl's  edition,  1826-30.  Atik.'Rom.  That 
-printed  in  the  Roman  Folyglott,  1548-49.  Aeih.-PlaU  is  hy  tax  the 
more  accurate  ;  Aeth.-Rom.  being  little  more  than  a  paraphrase  in 
difficnlt  passages.  The  Aethiopic  of  Walton's  Polyglott  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  Roman.  Goth.  The  Gothic,  executed  by  UlphiUs 
in  the  IVth  Century.  Arm.  The  Annenian  of  the  lYth  Ceutary. 
Tb.a  VenioDB  are  dted  jrom  Tregelles's  digest,  somelinies  from 
'nschendorfs. 

In  the  list  of  Fathers  below,  the  abbreviation  given  is  that  osa- 
ally  employed  in  the  digest,  and  from  which  the  others  wiU  be 
readily  understood.  The  Fathers  are  cit«d  a«  nearly  chrouoli^cally 
as  is  practicable,  in  the  order  of  the  list.  The  first  Ume,  in  each 
verse,  that  a  Father  is  cited,  fall  reference  is  made  to  treatise,  book, 
chapter,  section,  volume,  and  page,  so  that  the  citation  may  be 
readily  found  in  any  edition  of  his  works.  Afterwards,  tn  thtU  verte, 
a  new  reference,  to  a  citation  already  given,  is  made  only  by  volome 
and  page.  However,  as  the  works  of  Origen  and  Chrysostom  are 
BO  frequently  cited,  and  the  standard  editions  are  so  easily  accessible, 
(Migne's  reprints  also  giving  the  paging  of  the  originals,)  they  are 
referred  to  only  by  volume  and  page.  Wherever  errors  of  Tisch- 
endorf  and  Tregelles  have  been  corrected,  it  is  done  in  no  carping 
spirit  (for  in  the  midst  of  so  many  minutiae,  absolute  accuracy  is 
well  nigh  unattainable),  but  that  the  actual  facts  may  be  known  for 
future  use.  In  every  such  case  reference  is  made  to  the  very  edi- 
tions used  by  those  accomplished  critics.  Tlie  dates  are  generally 
taken  from  Darling's  C^lopaedia  Bibliographica,  London,  1854, 
and  are  those  of  the  birth  and  death  of  each  writer,  unless  something 
else  be  stated. 

The  Greek  Fathers  are  rated  as  follows:  Clem-'Rom.  Clement 
of  Rome,  flourished  a.d.  91-101.  From  vol.  i.  of  Gallaudi's  Bib- 
Kotkeca  Velentm  Pairum.  Ignatius  of  Antiocb,  died  a.d.  107  or 
116.  From  the  second  edition  of  Ootelier's  Apostolic  Fatben, 
Amsterdam,  1724.  Justin  Martyr,  fl.  a.d.  140-164.  From  OtJo's 
second  edition,  Jena,  1849.  fren.  Irenaens,  fl.  167-200.  From 
Massnet,  Venice,  1734.  Fhileas  Martyr,  second  century.  From 
Ronth's  Reliquiae  Sacrae,  Oxford  1846,  and  from  Eusebins.  Clem. 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  fl.  192-215.  From  Potter,  Oxford,  1715. 
Orig.  Origen.  185-254.  From  the  Benedictine  edition  of  De  la 
Hue,  Paris,  1733-59.     Archel.  Archelans,  fl.  about  278.     From 
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of  Gallaodi.  MeA.  Methodins  of  Patan,  fl.  290-312. 
rol.  iii.  of  Gallandi ;  and  from  Jahn,  as  dted  by  Tregellea. 
^nsebins  of  Caesarea,  fl.  313-338.  From  Viger,  Paris, 
md  ID  the  Psalms,  from  Mont&uooa'a  ColUetio  Nova  Patrvm, 
1706.  Epk.-Syr.  Ephraem  Syms,  fl.  363-379.  From  the 
:tiiie  edition,  Borne,  1732-1746.  Athaniu.  Athanasiua  of 
dria,  fl.  826-373.  From  the  Benedictiae  edition,  Padaa, 
Aphraates,  "  the  Persian  Sage,"  fl.  ubont  337.  From  vol. 
allandi ;  sud  from  the  Syriac  of  his  Homiliea,  as  published 
I  Wm.  Wright,  LL.D.,  London,  1869.  (By  an  error  aa  old 
ime  of  Jerome,  his  writings  have  been  credited  to  Jacob  of 
Dr.  Wright  has  now  cleared  up  the  matter,  and  published 
tac  origioala  of  his  Homilies,  which  are  said  to  be  of  great  im- 
B  and  Talne).  Oyril-Hxer.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  315-386. 
roatt^e,  Paris,  1720.  Maear.-Atsyjit.  Macarius  of  Egypt, 
1.  From  Yol.  vii.  of  Glallandi.  Ampkil.  Ajuphilochius  of 
1,  fl.  870-386.  From  Combefis,  Paris,  16'U.  Dtdym.- 
MdymuB  of  Alexandria,  fl.  870-394.  From  Mingarelli,  as 
)d  in  vol.  xxxix.  of  Migne's  Patrohgiat  Curms  Comptettu; 
n  vol.  Tii.  of  Miu's  iPbw*  Patrotogia  Graeea.  Nazian.  Greg- 
ifazianzas,  fl.  about  370.  From  Morel,  Paris,  1 615.  Njfsten. 
J  of  Nyssa,  fl.  about  870.  From  Mor«l,  Paris  1609-11. 
Basil  the  Great,  826-379.  From  Gamier,  Paris,  1721,  as 
:d  by  Ganme,  Paris,  1839.  The  original  edition  has  been 
tly  referred  to.  The  Egyptian  Fathers,  Antonius  Abbas, 
id   Isaias   Abbas,  372,  are   cited  from   vol.  si.   of  Migne. 

Epiphanins  of  Constantia,  320-403.  From  Dionysius 
a  (Petan),  Paris,  1622.  Marcus  Eremita,  fl.  about  395. 
rol.  viii.  of  Gatlandi.  Chr.  Chrysostom  of  Constantioople, 
i7.  From  the  Benedictine  edition  of  Bernard  Montfaucon, 
1718-38,  as  reprinted  by  Gaume,  Paris,  1839.     The  original 

has  been  referred  to  whenever  advisable.  (Tischendorfs 
1  of  citing  Basil  and  Chrysostom  is  confdaing,  if  not  fiilly 
tood.     He  has  used  Ganme's  reprints  of  both,  but  cites  Basil 

pages  of  Gamier,  which  are  given  in  the  centre  column  of 
irint ;  bat  in  the  precisely  similar  edition  of  Chrysostom  he 
y  Ganme's  pages,  ignoring  the  ori^al  pages  of  the  centre 
I.  Where  he  has  done  so  in  this  passage,  the  pages  of  the 
;  are  riven  in  parentheses,  after  those  of  the  original), 
leodore   of   Mopsoestia,    fl.    899-429.      From 
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Cramer'a  Catenae.  Severian  of  Gabala,  fl.  401.  From  Cranter'a 
Catenae.  Philo  CorpaBius,  fl.  aboat  400.  From  vol.  ix.  of  GalUndL 
C^l.  or  qfrii-AUx.  CyrU  of  Alexandria,  fl.  412-444.  From 
Anbert,  Paris,  1638,  as  reprinted  by  Migne,  toIs.  Ixyiii-liiTiL 
Apophthegmata  Fatrum,  about  420.  From  vol.  )xv.  of  Migne. 
ITteodoret.  Tbeodoret  of  Cyrus,  398-457.  From  J.  L.  Schaltee, 
Halle,  1769-74,  as  reprinted  in  Migne,  vols.  lxxx.-lxxxiv.  Pro- 
clus  of  CoDBtantinople,  S.  436.  From  vol.  ix.  of  Gallandi.  Ba^  of 
Selucua,  a.  448.  From  Migne,  vol.  Ixxxv.  IndL-Pthuiot.  Isidore 
of  PeluBinm,  d.  about  440.  From  P.  Possin,  as  reprinted  by  Migne, 
vol.  Ixxviii.  NOns  Aficeta,  fl.  440-451.  From  Migne,  voL  Ixxix. 
Marcus  Diadochus,  of  Photjce  in  Epiras,  fl.  400  or  450.  Frcnn 
Migne,  voL  Ixv.  Eutholius,  fl.  460.  Cited  as  SutAaL-eod.  i.e.  the 
XB.  of  EuthaliuB,  whieh  was  written  over  the  text  of  tbe  Codex 
Porflrianna.  Its  readings  are  dted  from  tbe  Eighth  edition  of 
'nschendorfs  Greek  Testament.  Johannes  Carpatliiiis,  middle  of 
fifth  century  according  to  Migne;  seventh  century  according  to 
Darling;  eighth  century  (701)  according  to  Cave.  From  Migne 
Ixxxv.  Pt.-Dion.  Areop.  By  this  U  meant  the  apnrioua  wrilitigt 
at  one  time  accredited  to  Dionysins  the  Areopagitc  See  Mc- 
Clintock  and  Strong's  Oydopaedia  of  BiUieal  Literature,  vol.  ii^ 
for  a  good  account  of  these  writings,  wliich  were  probably  written 
about  500.  From  B.  Cordier,  as  reprinted  by  Migne,  vols.  iiL,  iv. 
Andreas  of  Caesarea,  of  the  last  half  of  the  fifth  century,  accord- 
ing to  Delitzech  and  other  good  andiorities.  From  Sylburg, 
Heidelberg,  1596,  as  reprinted  by  Migne,  vol.  cvi.  Procopiua  of 
Gaza,  fl.  520.  From  Migne,  vol.  Ixxxvii.  Cosmas  Indicoplenates, 
fl.  about  535.  From  Montfaucon's  CoUectio  Nova,  vol.  ii.  Heayek^ 
AV.  Hesychius  of  Jerusalem,  fl.  601.  From  Migne,  vol.  zciii. 
Joannes  Maxentius,  fl.  5S0.  From  Migne,  vol.  Ixxxvi.  Leontiiu 
ByzantJDus,  fl.  590  or  6 10.  From  Migne,  vol.  Ixxxvi.  Barsanaphios 
GazaeuB,  fl.  548.  From  Gallandi,  vol.  xi.  Eua.-Alex.  Eusebioa 
of  Alexandria,  fl.  259  according  to  Cave ;  400  according  to  Darling ; 
600-610  according  to  Migne,  from  whose  vol.  Ixxxvi.  be  is  cited. 
Tlialat.- Abbot.  Thalassiua  Abbas,  fl.  640.  From  Migne,  vol.  xd. 
Max.-Confe»t.  Maximus  Confessor,  580-662.  From  Combefia, 
Paris,  1675,  as  reprinted  by  Migne,  vok.  xc,  xd.  Damtwcen.  John 
of  Damascus,  676-760.  From  Le  Quien,  Paris,  1712.  7A<wj.- 
Studit.  Theodore  of  Studium,  fl.  813 — 826.  From  vol.  v.  Jacob 
Sirmond's   works,   Venice,  1728.      Photins  of  Constantinople,  fl. 
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From  Higne,  vols,  ci.-civ.  Otcumtn.  Oecamenius  of 
Trica,  6.  latter  part  of  the  tenth  centtuy.  From  the  Paris  edidon 
of  1631.  Theophyl  Theopbjlact  of  Bulgaria,  fl.  1077.  From 
De'Eoui  and  Fiaetti,  Venice,  1754-63.  Daring  the  years  1836 
to  1844,  J.  A.  Cramer,  of  Oxford,  England,  pabliehed  a  aeries  of 
Catenae  upon  the  vhole  Greek  Testament.  They  are  dted  bj 
votome  and  page;  e.g.  Severian  Cat.  Cor.  243,  Orig.  Cat.  in  I 
Joan.  115,  etc 

The  Latin  Fathers  cited  are  as  follows :  Ttrtul.  Tertallian  of  Car- 
thage, fl.  192-200.  From  Sender,  as  dted  by  Roensch,  Letpsic, 
1871.  Cyprian  of  Carthage,  200-258.  From  Balnze,  Paris,  172$. 
AnetoT  Libri  de  Bebaptismate,  about  254.  From  toI.  iii.  of  Gal- 
landi.  Fonnd  also  bonnd  op  with  Cyprian.  Hit.  Hilary  of  Poio- 
tiers,  fl.  350-366.  From  the  Benedictine  edition,  Paris,  1693. 
Zeno  of  Verona,  fl.  360-380.  From  vo).  t.  of  Gallandi.  Optatns 
of  Hilevia  in  Numidia.  Wrote  his  treatise  on  the  Schism  of  tiie 
Donatjsts  abont  370.  From  vol.  t.  of  Grallandi.  Ambrot.  Ambrose 
af  Milan,  340-397.  From  the  Benediodne  edition,  Paris,  1686-90. 
AmbrotiiuL  Ambrosiaster,  or  Hilary  the  Deacon,  fl.  354.  Bonnd 
np  with  the  second  volume  of  the  works  of  Ambrose,  bat  separately 
paged.  Bier.  Hieronymns,  or  Jerome,  of  Stridon,  S3I-422.  From 
Domenico  Vallarsi,  Venice,  1766-1772.  Atig.  Augnstine  the  Great, 
354-430.  From  the  Benedictine  edition,  Venice,  1729-1739. 
Gaodentins  of  Brescia,  d.  410  or  427.  From  vol.  v.  of  Desponfs 
BthUolheea  Maama  Palrum,  Lyons,  1577.  Epistola  ad  Demetria- 
dem  Virginem.  Cited  from  the  copy  bonnd  and  paged  with  the 
wwks  of  Prosper  of  Aqultaioe.  Written  abont  440.  Prosper  of 
Aqnitaine,  403-463.  From  the  edition  printed  at  Bassano,  1782. 
Jnlisn  of  Pomeria,  fl.  494-96  Bonnd  with  workx  of  Prosper,  bat 
separately  paged. 

The  critical  Greek  Testaments  referred  to  are  the  following: 
TUdt.  The  Eighth  edition  of  Tischendorf,  LeipsJc,  1871.  TV. 
Hig  Seventh  edition,  1859.  Tif.  His  Second,  1849.  71'.  and  Tif. 
coDcor  with  TiwA.  except  when  the  contrary  is  stated.  Tr.  Tregel- 
les's  1869.  Alf.  AlCbrd's  Sixth  edition  1671.  Alf.  His  Second 
edition,  1855.  Cited  t«  show  how  his  valuation  of  MSS.  evidence 
changed  with  the  advancement  of  his  studies.  Ln.  Lachmann's 
«tew  major,  1642.  Wd.  Wordsworth's  Sixth  edition,  1666.  Erw?^. 
Erasmus's  First  edition,  1516.  Erta?.  His  Second,  1519.  Era^. 
His  Third,  1522.     Era*,  inclndes  the  three,  except  the  contrary  be 
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Stated,  r.  Stephens's  editioD  of  1550.  (The  so-called  Teztua  Re- 
ceptns  of  America  and  England.)  ^.  The  Elzevir  edition  of  1 624. 
(The  Textns  Receptns  of  the  Continent)  T'.  The  Complutenuan, 
dated  1514,  but  not  isened  till  1523.  Mill  is  sometimes  cited  as 
f™.  The  sign  r  includes  these  four  editions  except  the  contrary  be 
stated.  Thetbllowing^breviationsrequireexplaDation:  Anasterisk, 
(*),  af1«r  the  notation  of  a  codex  signifies  that  the  original  reading, 
thus  noted,  has  suffered  correction  by  a  later  hand,  Thronghoat 
this  Article,  the  abbieTiation  MSS.  refers  to  uncial  manuscripts, 
and  U8S.  to  thoee  written  in  cursive  letters.  Jnt.  with  the  name 
of  Father  refers  to  the  Latin  interpretation  of  his  works  where  the 
Greek  is  not  extant.  JPt.  or  Pteud.  denotes  the  ipuriout  writings 
attributed  to  the  Father  to  whose  uame  it  is  attached.  Migne's 
reprints  are  noted  by  M.,  and  the  page  in  pareutheses.  In  the  Uxt 
an  asterisk  (*)  refers  to  the  digest,  where  a  reading  of  tqtud  valve 
with  that  adopted  will  be 'found.  A  reading  slightly  inferior,  but 
Strongly  supported,  is  noted  by  a  dagger  (t)  iu  the  digest,  but  not 
in  the  text.  Readings  adopted  which  differ  &om  those  iu  tiie  Textns 
Beoeptus,  are  tpaeed  ;  e.g.  fittloya. 

1  CORINTHIANS  SH.  27  — SUL  13. 

27  'TfieuT  Si  iare  ffSifta  ypurrov  koX  /liK^  iic  pUpovir. 

28  Kat  o&iT  fthi  e^ero  o  0eoti  in  t§  iKKK-qauf,  trpSnov  am- 
inoKova,  Seinepov  irpo^iqraa^y  rpvrov  StSaatedXava,  eveira 
StnfdfiettT,    ^€iTa    jfopUrfiaTo,    iaftdrtoi/,  ai'TtXif/i^ei.o', 

29  KV^epvtjaeuT,  yif}  yXaHraSiv.  fii))  travretr  avoirroXoi ;  p-i) 
Ttavreff   irpo^y^ai ;    fii)  iravreir    SiZaincaKoi ;    ftij   iravrea 

30  Swd/ieur  ;  fiti  iravTea  yaplfffiara  lj(^ovaiv  lafia-rasv  ;  /i^ 
nrdvTea'  rpjiiaaaitT  'KaSx^aiv  ;  ^ij  -iraiiTetT  SKpp.ijvemvo'iv  ; 

31  ZtjXavre  hk  -rh  j^apurpara  rh    fieC^ova,-  Koi  ert  Koff 

1  vTrep^oXrji'  oSov  vpZv  heltcvvp-i,  i^v  rata  '{Ka>aaaA4j  r&v  a»- 
vpanroiv  XaXa)  koI  tSjv  arfyeKmv,  arfairriv  ?>k  fit)  ej(a,  ryefova 

2  -j^aXKoa  rfj(Siv  f)  KVp-^oKov  oKaXa^ov.  nfoi  iav  e^ns  -Trpoi^ 
reiav  koX  ei&a  ra  fivirrqpui  iravra  xai  vaaav  ttiv  yp(iHra', 
*KaX  eav  ^a  iraaav  Ti}p  wmtth*, wtrre  Sptj  p.e6taTapai, 

3  arfdirr)v  Sk  fir)  ey(it,  ov6iv  elpj..  Vol  ib,v  ^tofiiaw  vdvra  tA 
vjrdpjfavTo. pj}v,*Kal  iekvirapa^  roaSifia  pavXva  *xa  11^17- 

4  <Tiofiat,arianrtfv  Zi  p.^  ^^,  *ov8kv  ui^ieKcnip-tu.  f)  arfdmi 
fttucpo0vp*i,  "XprjirTeienu  ■  fj  arfa/mj  oil  ^ijkoi  •  ^  arfdmi  oil 
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oiiK  a<rj(T}fMvei,  ov  (|)p'«  t^ 
l07i^etiu  to  KOKOf ,'  ov  j(a.Lpei 

Tj   a\r}0eiif    irama  <TT^ei, 
ei,  wavra  inTOf*ivet. 
ec    etre  Si  irpo^iTfTilat,  kO' 

TravaovTOt  •  etre  *yva>tr€ia; 
ipova  ykp  yii/axTKo/iev  leai  iie 
i«  iK0§  TO  -riKeiop  tA  iie  fiS- 
jfMjv  v^triiOa;  i\d\ovv  ta<T 

i^wtoiTf  iXoyt^OfiJjv  ato 
p  KaT^prpjKa  tA  tou  ptjttIov. 
oov  iv  alviyfuiTt,  totc  Se  wpo- 
t,  rftvaxnaa  ix  ftipoua;  tote  Si 
maBtjv.  vuvl  Be  ftsvei  irltrria 
•  fteltfl)v  hi  TOVTtov  ^  arywrrr}  • 


INSLATION, 

rist,  and  members  individuallj. 
church,  Srst  apostles,  secoDdlj 
powers,  then  gifts  of  healing, 
I  or  tonguefi.  Are  aJI  apostles? 
£hers?  Are  all  pottettort  of 
ig  ?     Do  all  speak  with  tongnea  7 

ater  gifts;  and  moreover  I  am 
scellent  way  to  them.  If  I  epeak 
of  aogel^,  but  have  not  love, 
Bs  or  a  clanging  cymbal.  And 
'  prophecy,  and  comprehend  all 
;e,  and  even  though  I  have  all 
but  have  not  love,  I  am  nothing, 
my  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and 
body  that  I  may  glory,  but  have 
itaged.  Love  suffereth  long,  is 
vaunteth  not  herself,  is  not  self- 
f  unbecomingly,  seeketh  not  her 
honeth  not  the  evil,  rejoiceth  not 
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7  at  iniquity,  bnt  rejoicetb  together  with  the  Truti  ;  beareth  all 
things,  trastetb  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things. 

8  Love  never  &i1eth ;  bnt  whether  there  be  gifts  of  prophecy,  they 
will  bo  brought  to  naught ;  whether  there  bo  tongues,  they  will 
be  silenced  j  whether  there  be  knowledges,  they  will  be  brought 

9  to  nanght.     For  we  know  in  part,  and  we  prophesy  in  part; 

10  bnt  when  the  perfect  is  come  that  which  is  in  part  will  be  bronght 

11  to  naught.  While  I  was  a  child  I  spake  as  a  child,  I  thought  a< 
a  child,  I  reasoned  as  a  child ;  since  I  have  become  a  man  I 

12  have  laid  aside  the  things  of  the  child.  For  now  we  are  seeing 
in  a  mirror  obscurely,  but  then  face  to  face ;  now  I  know  in  part, 
but  then  will  I  fnlly  know  even  as  Awe  I  was  fully  known. 

18  And  now  there  is  abiding  Fiuth,  Hope,  Love,  these  three,  bnt 
the  greater  of  tiiese  is  Love :  pursue  after  Love. 


Verso  27.  Ik  p-iprnv  may  here  mean  "  in  part "  (as  in  verses  9, 
10  of  Chapter  ziii.),  referring  to  the  Corinthian  church.  So  Bengel, 
Gnomon,  ed.  Edinbnrg,  1859,  vol.  iii.  p.  299. 

Ver.  28.  Swo^ur  "  powers,"  (Latin,  virtutet),  i.6.  possessors  of 
powers  to  perform  "  mighty  works."  See  Trencii,  Synonymt,  seventh 
edition,  London,  1871,  pp.  S20-325.  For  usage  of  the  word  com- 
pare Acts  X.  38 ;  1  Cor.  ii.  4 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  9  ;  and  as  referring  to  the 
"mighty  works  "  wrought,  Matt.  vU.  22 ;  Mark  vi.  2,  5 ;  Luke  x.  13; 
Acts  ii.  22;  viii.  13;  lix.  11;  1  Cor.  xii.  10;  2  Cor.  lii.  12;  GaL 
iii.  5 ;  Heb.  ii.  4,  and  elsewhere  repeatedly  throughout,  the  Gospels, 
Acts,  and  Epistles.  &vTiiv^io(nto  "assistants,"  the  deacons  and 
deaconesses  of  the  early  church. 

Ver.  1.  Ayainj,  It  need  hardly  bo  said  that  the  rendering 
"  charity  "  is,  in  the  words  of  Hodge,  "peculiarly  unhappy."  Com- 
pare his  admirable  note  upon  this  word,  Expotition  of  the  Ji^rst 
EpialU  to  the  Corinthiam,  N.  T.,  1857,  p.  265.  I^^v  would  be 
better  "  resounding,"  but  the  "  sounding  brass  "  of  the  Authorized 
Version,  is  now  proverbial.  AXoXo^o)'  is  n«(  "tinkling"  but,  as  a 
cymbal  is  struck  with  a  sliarp  clang,  the  onomatopoeia  "  clao^g " 
alone  appears  to  represent  the  original. 

Ver.  3.  ^(u/u(u  signifies  to  break  into  morsels  and  distribute. 
"Dole  out"  seems  to  represent  the  action  pretlf  nearly.  Some 
phrase  must  be  supplied  to  complete  the  sense,  as  above.  The  Latin 
supplies,  in  eihot  pauperum.     After  "  body  "  must  be  supplied  "  to 
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ARTICLE   VII. 
UNCONSCIOUS  GREEK  PROPHECY. 


To  tbe  anthropological  argtiment  for  the  divinity  of  Christ 
Dr.  Baumstark's  labors  in  the  present  work'  have  beea 
profitably  devoted.  It  starts  with  viewing  man  as  a  spiritaal 
leiug,  and  from  this  assumption  proceeds  to  a  series  of 
aregnant  inquiries:  Can  the  spirit  be  viewed  as  a  mere 
iccidont  of  matter  ?  Does  not  the  soul  act  as  efficiently  on 
ihe  body  as  does  the  body  oh  the  soul  ?  Must  not  materialism 
IB  an  exclusive  theory,  therefore,  be  rejected,  and  must  we 
not  hold  to  the  separate  and  continuous  existence  of  tlie  soul 
IS  a  spiritual  entity,  distinguished  by  high  prerogatives  of 
intuition  and  reason  from  not  merely  matter,  but  from  brute 
life  ? 

So,  also,  as  to  the  individuality  of  the  soul  as  opposed  to 
pantheism.  By  pantheism,  as  held  by  Spinoza,  the  individual 
bas  a  phenomenal,  and  not  a  real  existence.  But  can  pan- 
theism elucidate  the  problem  of  life,  or  resolve  its  difficulties, 
ar  direct  its  course  ?  Must  it  not,  as  is  sliown  by  Dr. 
Baumstark,  fail  not  only  as  a  revealer  of  truth,  but  as  a 
comforter  in  trouble-and  a  vivifier  of  life 't 

Butrit  is  to  man  as  a  religious  being  that  Dr.  Baumstark 
[uainly  directs  his  argument.  Man,  he  holds,  has  no  intui- 
tive divine  consciousness  —  has  no  innate  capacity  that 
snables  him,  without  the  aid  of  revelation,  to  discover  the 
divine  nature.  But,  while  such  is  the  case,  man  has  a  need 
of  religion,  and  to  find  out  religion  his  various  psychical 
powers   are   and  have  been  constantly  eng^ed.     In  other 

'  Chriatlicbe  Apologetik  aof  anlhropologiaclier  Gmndlfige;  TOn  Chr.  C. 
fiaamBtaik.  1  Band.  Frankfurt,  a.  H. :  Header  ond  Zimmer.     1B7S. 
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iiist  be.     Which  reli^oii  is 

Baumstark  takes  an  elab- 
hristian  religions,  showing 
tligioiis  needs  of  the  soul 
owest  and  less  cultivated 
;  these  the  religions  of  the 
rican  and  Australian  abo- 
)  consider  the  religions  of 
jucceBsively  the  Peruvians, 
ians,  Babylonians,  Syrians, 
ns,  Gauls,  and  Germans, 
omprehends  the  religious 
uis.    Mohammedanism  he 

independent  head.  The 
iT  is  not  new.     It  is  simply 

is  either  A,  or  B,  or  C,  or 
.  It  is  therefore  D.  But, 
jrmal  statement  has  been 
ve  the  proofs  been  brought 
he  pages  of  Dr.  Baumstark. 
more  valuable  contribution 
erature  which  is  at  once 
lich  at  once  exhibits  the 
ds  its  character. 

in  the  full  course  of  hjs 
jpose.     I  prefer  to  take  up 

to  amplify  it  in  directions 
tiny  does  not  extend.  My 
is,  first,  to  show  — follow- 
tark  —  that  Greek  culture, 
f  the  religious  need.     And, 

fiirther,  and  indicate  some 

be  viewed  as  one  of  God's 
le  nations,  in  the  fulness  of 

eparation  for  the  folnesa  of 
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time,  was  that  of  the  discipliue  of  the  mind.  There  is  a 
difference  between  this  oERce  and  that  of  Rome,  which  we 
cannot  too  closely  study.  Rome  trained  communities-; 
Greece,  individuals.  Rome  governed  by  subjecting  the 
masses  to  her  laws ;  Greece,  by  the  culture  of  those  of  whom 
the  masses  were  composed.  Roman  civilization  moved  for- 
ward in  column ;  breaking  roads,  but  not  changing  opinions; 
establishing  colonies,  but  not  tutoring  the  colonist;  retaining 
in  its  remotest  marches  its  proud  national  type,  and  dis- 
daining the  communication  of  that  type  to  others.  The 
Greek,  however,  was  sociable,  flexible,  and  curious.  He 
went  everywhere,  as  a  merchant  or  as  a  traveller ;  adapting 
his  attire  and  usages  to  those  whom  he  visited,  and  thus  all 
the  more  completely  subjecting  them  to  his  culture.  If 
Rome  acted  as  country  upon  country,  the  influence  of  Greece 
was  that  of  individual  upon  individual.  Rome  was  like  a 
powerful  water-flood,  such  as  those  which  geology  records, 
which  swept  througli  the  land,  altering  land-marks,  levelliag 
hills,  filling  up  valleys,  and  opening  iu  mountains  and  plains 
new  passes  or  channels  through  which  the  future  currents 
of  civilization  were  to  run.  But  Borne,  when  tiiis  work  of 
re-organization  was  over,  disappeared,  like  the  same  torrent, 
leaving  behind  no  signs  except  those  of  territorial  change. 
Far  otherwise  was  it  with  Greece.  Her  influence  dropped 
like  rain  wherever  her  scholars  or  her  traders  went.  She 
was  unorganized  herself,  nor  did  she  attempt  the  organization 
of  others.  Subtile,  pervasive,  quiet,  she  appeared  to  lose 
herself  in  others,  when,  in  fact,  she  was  assimilating  others 
to  herself.  She  fertilized  and  harmonized,  until  there  was 
not  a  form  of  mental  life  which  she  did  not  stimulate,  regu- 
late, and  vivify.  So  it  was  that  while  Rome  dealt  with 
corporaiCy  Greece  act«d  on  individual  life ;  and  that  while 
by  Rome  the  nations  of  the  north  were  arranged  as  in  a  vast 
audience-chamber  to  bear  the  divine  word,  the  individuals 
were  so  trained  by  Greece  as  better  to  understand  what  the 
word  meant. 
Let  us  look,  for  a  moment,  at  some  of  the  qualities  which 
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adapted  the  Greek  to  this  votk  of  mental  training.  lu  the 
first  place,  notice  the  national  flezibilitj  and  quickness. 
What  the  Jew  now  is  in  trade  of  goods,  the  pre-Christian 
Greek  was  in  the  trade  of  thought.  Mental  speculation  was 
bis  business,  his  delight,  his  instinct.  He  had  no  national 
or  personal  pride  which  prevented  him  from  adopting  the 
guise  of  any  nation  whom  he  might  visit,  conTersing  with 
gossipy  ease,  always  glad  to  hear  and  glad  to  communicate. 
Those  whom  the  stately  Roman  would  stalk  by  in  supercilious 
gloom,  the  afiable  Greek  would  sit  down  with  in  sociable, 
if  not  kindly  talk.  And,  unlike  the  Koman,  who  never 
moved  except  in  armies,  the  Greek  was  an  active,  often 
Goiitaiy  traveller.  Wherever  he  went,  he  seemed  to  feel  it 
his  duty  to  spread  the  entertainments  and  impart  the  arts 
of  his  home.  In  lower  Italy,  long  before  Home  became 
imperial,  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  of  the 
Black  Sea,  even  among  the  Scythian  tribes,  the  Greek  ad- 
renturers  carried  their  literature,  their  arts,  their  mythology, 
and  their  theatre.  And  then,  when  Rome  sent  forth  her 
conquering  legions,  Greece,  as  the  iron  share  of  the  con- 
queror furrowed  the  ground,  had  her  scholars  and  artists 
borering  over  the  soil  to  drop  in  it  the  seeds  of  thought. 
And,  observe,  to  take  up  the  second  point,  —  that  of  culti- 
vation, —  this  was  not  a  mere  superficial  and  vapid  restless- 
ness. The  Greek  hurried  about  Europe,  telling  and  hearing 
news,  it  is  true ;  hut  we  must  recollect  that  his  mission  was 
a  great  one ;  for  the  thought  he  communicated,  next  to  that 
of  revelation,  was  the  highest  that  the  mind  of  jnan  could 
receive.  It  embodied  the  results  at  which,  after  centuries 
of  labor,  the  quickest  and  most  cultivated  intellects  of  the 
world  had  arrived.  His  nation  had  reached  the  highest 
perfection  in  the  exercise  of  the  imagination,  of  the  artistic 
powers,  and  of  the  reason ;  and  he  was  freighted  with  the 
treasures  which  these  labors  had  produced.  And  as  it  was 
the  unconscious  mission  of  the  Roman  to  open  paths  over 
which  Christianity  was  to  pass,  so  it  was  the  equally  uncon- 
scioTia  mission  of  the  Greek  to  discipline  the  minds  who 
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nbout  these  roads  were  to  be  collected.  And,  in  God's  good 
[>roTidence,  the  work  to  be  done  by  each  of  these  agents  was 
not  for  self  alone.  The  mental  training  of  Greece,  as  well  as 
the  material  training  of  Rome,  was  so  carried  on  as  to  leave 
the  mind  of  the  barbarian,  as  the  Roman  left  his  couTttry, 
Dpen  without  prejudice  to  receive  the  doctrines  of  the  truth 
that  was  to  come. 

As  we  contrast  Greek  with  Roman  literature,  the  more 
strikingly  will  this  peculiarity  appear.  Borne,  so  catholic  in 
the  mechanism  which  she  was  to  perpetuate,  was  singulaHy 
local  and  self-introverted  in  her  literature  ;  Greece,  who  was 
50  narrow  and  provincial  in  her  mechanism,  was  in  lier  litera- 
ture catholic  and  free.  Rome  wrote  and  taught  for  Romans 
who  were  to  be  kept  Romans ;  Greece,  for  all  men,  who  were 
\o  remain  in  that  same  common  brotherhood  of  humanity  in 
rhich  Bhe  found  them.  It  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  liidi- 
ridual  completeness  of  the  preparation  in  which  these  two 
;reat  nations  took  part,  to  look  for  a  moment  at  their  respec- 
tive literatures,  aud  see  how  deeply  this  distinction  pene- 
trates. Let  us  consider,  first,  the  imagination  ;  beginning  by 
showing  the  distinction  between  the  poetry  of  Rome  and  that 
)f  Greece. 

In  Rome  the  greatest  epic  poet  takes  the  primacy  of  his 
country  as  his  theme,  and  seeks  to  account  for  it  by  a  divine 
ippointment,  which,  however  inoffensive  it  may  appear  to  us 
DOW  that  Rome  has  passed  away,  must  have  been  exquisitely 
galling  and  repulsive  to  those  into  whose  very  quick  the  iron 
foot  of  the  legions  was  pressing.  So  the  satirist,  if  he  be 
jrave,  as  Juvenal  or  Persius,  uses  a  weapon  so  deeply  en- 
trusted with  Roman  allusions,  that  often  we  are  unable  to 
jee  the  blade ;  or  if  he  be  gay,  like  Horace,  only  reflects  the 
times,  without  seeking  to  explain  them  to  foreign  or  future 
worlds.  Wliat  we  have  here  is  not  the  genius  which  creates 
in  epoch,  but  the  talent  which  an  epoch  draws  out.  And  so 
it  is  with  the  historian.  In  the  stern  and  concise  narrative 
af  Tacitus,  it  is  the  measured  tread  of  empire  that  we  hear; 
in  the  more  diffueive  and  colloquial  pages  of  Livy,  the  gossip 
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of  the  court;  but  iu  either  case  it  is  but  the  autobiographj 
of  Borne.  So  even  pre-Christian  Roman  philosophy,  in  its 
prevalent  form,  was  one  of  a  liard  and  implacable  fatalism ; 
Borne  being  the  determining  fate,  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
tlie  slave.  With  but  rare  exceptions,  the  philosophers,  like 
the  historians  and  poets  of  Rome,  so  far  from  desiring  to  con- 
ciliate or  convert  the  barbarian,  greeted  him  on  ever;  page 
with  the  expression  of  indelible  scorn  and  implacable  casto. 
Par  otherwise  was  it  tlie  case  with  Greece.  Providence, 
vliich  committed  to  her  the  mental  discipliaing  of  the 
pre-Christian  mind,  had  endowed  her  with  every  grace 
and  charm  which  might  make  this  discipline  attractive  and 
successful.  Let  us  go  on  viewing  this  in  connection  with  ■ 
the  maginaiion,  a  faculty,  we  must  remember,  essential  to 
the  true  conception  of  the  beauty  of  things  divine.  Let  us 
take,  as  an  instance  of  the  catholicity  of  the  Greek  culture 
of  tlie  imagination,  the  first  great  epic  of  Homer.  The 
theme  in  itself,  it  is  true,  is  nai-row.  It  is  the  petty  siege  of 
a  petty  town.  Yet  this  theme  is  treated  in  a  way  which 
touched  the  sympathies  and  incited  the  heroism  and  appealed 
to  the  tiumanities  of  him  who  dwelt  on  tlie  amber  coasts  of 
Uie  Baltic,  or  who  in  Sarmatiaii  forests  hunted  his  prey. 
Thus,  e.g.  that  commonness  of  the  grave,  into  which  fall,  not 
merely  the  poor  and  friendless,  but 

"  The  souk  of  mi^ty  chiefi  untjinelj  bIbIii  ; 
Whoee  limbs  uDburied  on  the  naked  shore, 
DevooriDg  dogs  and  hungry  vnltures  tore ; " 
is  painted  in  connection  with  an  universality  of  brotlicrhood 
which  brings  all  men  together  in  one  current  from  birth  to 
death.    And  observe  to  the  same  effect  the  following : 
"  like  leaves  on  trees,  the  laca  of  man  is  found ; 
Now  green  in  youth,  now  withering  on  the  gronnd ; 
Another  race  the  following  spring  supplies ; 
The]'  fall  sacceseive,  and  saccesrive  rise : 
So  generations  in  their  conise  decaj ; 
So  floarish  these,  when  those  bare  passed  away." 
Nor  can  we  be  unmindful  of  those  frequent  though  vague 
allonouB  to  the  traditions  of  patriarchal  revelations  which 
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the  ruder  nations  retfuued  witli,  at  leaet,  equal  tenacity  with 
the  more  refined.  Thns  Achilles,  while  defying  all  liumui 
sanctions,  bows  with  solemn  dread  before  those  piaoular  sac- 
rifices the  priesthood  ofiei-ed,  and  by  which  alone  guilt  could 
be  removed ; 

"  Ferbapi  vitli  added  sacrifice  uid  'pn.yet 

The  priest  nt^y  pardon  and  the  god  may  spare.* 
So  there  is  a  common  god  omuipotent  over  all ; 
"  Supreme  of  gods,  unbounded  and  alone 

Wbo  in  the  heaven  of  heavens  has  fixed  his  Uuone." 

And  then  again  we  are  arrested  by  constant  allusions  to  that 
sad  common  nature  of  sin  under  whose  bondage  groaned 
barbarian  as  well  as  Greek. 

To  these  consciouanesBes,  which,  when  touched,  awakened 
a  thrill  in  the  rudest  slave  as  well  as  in  the  most  polished 
scholar,  is  added  that  wondrous  catholicity  of  expression 
which  has  opened  the  fountains  of  hearts  of  all  climates  and 
years.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  sunlight  of  Homer's  genius, 
making  everything  glitter  that  it  touched,  —  that  sunlight  that 
gave,  as  common  objects  of  beauty  to  all  men,  the  laughing 
sea,  the  all~enshrouding  storm,  the  glittering  but  silent  armies 
of  the  heavens,  the  breezy  azure  where  dwell  the  blest, — ^whicli 
gave  these  objects  of  beauty  in  flashes  so  ^wift  and  sudden 
as  to  arrest  the  most  tlioughtless,  and  so  brilliant  as  to  fasci- 
nate the  most  dull,  should  have  been  the  chief  agency  in 
drawing  the  barbarian  mind  to  that  severer  discipline  which 
was  to  adapt  it  to  the  reception  of  the  coming  truth.  For 
wherever  went  Roman  conquest,  in  its  march  indurating  and 
repelling  the  hearts  among  which  it  trod,  thither  went  the 
verses  of  the  oldest  of  Greek  poets  awakening  the  brutalized 
mind  to  the  cousciousness  of  a  higher  nature,  of  a  common 
inheritance  of  beauty,  of  new  and  generous  and  heroic  im- 
pulses, and  of  a  common  discipline  of  preparation  for  the 
word  to  come.  Still  more  peculiarly  was  this  distinctiveness 
of  mission  observable  in  the  Greek  tragedians.  The  Roman 
stage  must  have  withered  up  every  generous  feeling  both  of 
the  conqueror  and  the  conquered.    The  serried  ranks  of  the 
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spectators,  as  tbsy  beetled  over  the  terraces  of  the  amphithea- 
tre gloating  on  the  scene  of  blood  beneath ;  the  murmurs 
which  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  noble  as  well  as  of  the 
Elave,  as  the  gladiator  seemed  to  strike  sparingl;  on  bis 
prostrate  foe ;  the  scream  of  delight  that  eddied  up  and 
qturered  OTer  the  arena  as  the  spear  entered  the  vitals,  and 
the  blood  of  the  heart  bubbled  out,  and  the  eye  of  the  victim 
began  to  glaze  and  his  frame  to  tdtter,  —  these  things,  if  they 
brutalized  and  degraded  the  Roman,  must  have  planted  in 
the  barbarian  a  bitter  hate  and  horror  of  the  civilization 
which  made  such  scenes  its  recreation  and  its  symbol.  Yet 
wherever  Rome  vent  she  carried  the  ampitheatre  ae  her 
representative. 

Widely  different  was  the  case  with  that  complex,  flexible, 
and  gifted  people  whose  mission  it  was,  not  to  teach  military 
drill,  but  to  impart  intellectual  culture.  The  Greek  drama, 
whose  less  pretending  screens  and  awnings  were  unfurled 
wherever  Roman  conquest  built  in  the  walled  city  the  amphi- 
dieatre,  addressed  the  purest  aud  most  generous  sympathies 
of  which  the  unregenerate  nature  is  capable.  It  scrupulously 
rejected  all  representations  of  blood  or  lust.  It  unfolded  on 
its  simple  stage,  —  a  stage,  not  like  that  of  our  modem 
theatre,  hut  a  mere  elevated  platform  where  living  dialogues 
were  uttered,  —  many  scenes  which  must  have  evoked 
the  finest  sympathies  of  men  the  rudest  or  the  most  hostile. 
On  that  stage  presided  not  the  artiRcial  and  insolent  conven- 
tionalism of  an  arrogant  conqueror,  or  of  a  supercilious 
metropolis,  but  those  high  and  pure  impulses  and  passions 
which,  like  the  mountain  winds,  circulating  as  they  do 
around  our  free  humanity,  reveal  its  nobler  aims  and  stimu- 
late its  sublimer  energies.  How  grandly,  for  instance,  must 
have  sounded  in  the  barbarian  ear,  those  deep  and  awful 
notes  of  Aeschylus,  in  which,  in  his  Prometheus,  he  declares 
that  neither  torture  nor  contumely  nor  imprisonment, — 
nothing  but  the  abandonment  by  the  proud  heart  of  its^i — 
can  destroy  man's  true  freedom.  How  must  barbarian  hearts 
have  swelled  as  they  saw  how  Prometheus,  so  strange  a  pre- 
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monition  of  what  the^  might  be,  if  they  took  courage,  was 
able,  though  lashed  to  the  rock,  and  Uiough  torn  by  vultures, 
to  lift  his  brow  in  invincibla  defiance  i^^nst  tlie  tyrant ;  and 
how  to  that  tyrant  the  tortured  prisoner  was  able  to  predict 
a  retribution  certain  and  complete.  Must  not  the  rude  but 
heroic  Gaul  or  Goth  have  eiulted  when  he  heard  from  the 
hoarse  voice  of  Aeschylus  how  the  noble  and  brave,  rough 
though  he  might  be,  must  ultimately  overcome  ? 

Nor,  when  the  author  is  changed,  and  the  audience  ia  taken 
from  the  austere  and  rugged,  but  sublime,  creations  of  Aeschy- 
lus to  those  more  polislied  scenes  where  Sophocles  brings  out 
the  tenderer  influences  of  humanity,  was  the  effect  less 
perceptible.  Let  us  go,  for  instance,  as  invited  by  a  late 
able  thinker,  to  Lyons  or  to  York  or  to  Coblentz,  to  any  one 
of  the  old  Roman  fortified  cities.  There,  where  the  sullen 
Roman,  on  his  own  particular  mission,  builds  and  breaks, 
the  supple  and  sociable  Greek  introduces  his  language,  his 
literature,  and  his  theatre.  If  it  be  Sophocles  that  is  repre- 
sented, we  may  collect  before  our  eyes,  on  that  rough  sti^^, 
surrounded  by  barbarian  as  well  as  by  Greek,  the  scenery 
of  Electra,  where  female  character  is  draped  in  a  refinement 
and  dignity  unknown  to  imperial  Rome,  in  its  then  union 
of  arrogance  and  lasciviousness ;  or  we  witness  Antigone, 
showing,  in  eloquence  chastened  and  smooth,  how  easy  it  is 
to  sink  from  luxury  to  corruption,  from  frivolousness  to  folly, 
from  insolent  confidence  to  wretched  despair.  Or,  it  may  be 
that  the  scene  changes,  and  we  hear  recited  the  impressive 
periods  of  Euripides,  greatly  inferior,  it  is  true,  to  those  of 
his  great  predecessors  in  energy  and  boldness  of  imagination, 
but  superior  to  them  in  philosopic  culture.  It  would  seem, 
indeed,  as  if  Euripides  thus  closed  the  canon  of  the  great 
Greek  tragedians  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  maxims  of 
Socrates  and  of  his  pupils  the  more  vividly  before  an  audi- 
ence to  whom  this  dramatic  dress  was  essential  to  the  willing 
reception  of  philosophic  truth.  For,  inferior  as  was  Euripi- 
des in  sublimity  and  boldness  to  his  predecessors,  inferior  as 
he  was  in  breadth  and  purity  to  Socrates,  of  whose  teaching 
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of  society,  posseseed  of  Bin- 
reflected  tliat  philosophic 
then  the  seat.  And  what 
otley  audiences,  barbarian 
not  have  been  roused  to  a 
>ii,  though  in  a  dramatic 
old  philosophy.  He  might 
■  the  defence  of  the  right,  as  ' 
ectric  sparks  of  Aeschylus, 
uder  the  tenderer  eloquence 
s  he  would  he  at  least  made 
tlie  conventionalisms  of  a 
1  awaken  a  response  iu  all 

three  great  tn^c  poets  of 
'  in  which  Greece  performed 
llect  of  man  for  the  fulness 
to  show  how,  in  this  case, 
terature  which  of  all  others 
to  attract  the  attention  and 
powers.  liCt  us  now  turn 
in  like  manner  trained  and 
lustration  of  this  topic,  pay- 
that  extraordinary  period 
[lis  disciples.  The  topic  is 
atioQS,  will  be  glanced  at 
Two  features  only,  as  he- 
ophy,  we  can  now  pause  to 
jrovincial,  but  to  universal, 
ice  from  all  such  theological 
"001  a  mental  discipline  to  a 
t  a  binderance,  instead  of  a 

ice  in  the  Qreek  recognition 

inct  and  dominant  factor  in 

psychology  knew  but  two 

heart.      Hence  came  tlie 
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truncated  and  blighted  view  of  life  that  Boman  psycbologf 
exhibited.  If  it  was  the  heart  that  viewed  and  spoke,  then 
life  was  a  tragedy ;  we  could  aot  but  sympathize  with  others' 
griefs  aud  horrors,  we  could  not  emei^  from  our  own; 
there  was  no  future  of  reunion,  restoration,  and  hope.  If  it 
was  intellect  that  viewed  and  spoke,  then  life  was  a  comedy; 
we  may  be  amused,  for  we  need  not  feel.  But  the  Greek 
Payche,  calling  to  her  side  both  Intellect  and  Heart,  taught 
that  life  was  represented  by  neither  tragedy  nor  comedy, 
but  rather  by  the  grand  old  chorus,  where  tragedy  indeed 
spoke  in  the  dithyramb  and  comedy  in  the  phallic,  but 
which,  iouomplete  in  itself,  was  simply  the  premonition  and 
incitement  to  a  real  life  to  come.  Such,  indeed,  is  tlie 
spectacle  witnessed  by  the  soul  as  it  gazes  on  the  stage  of 
human  life.  Tlie  Roman,  untaught  by  the  soul,  says: 
"  This  is  all  either  comedy  or  tragedy,  as  I  may  view  it  with 
the  mind  or  the  heai-t."  But  the  Greek  says :  "  This  is  a 
choral  prophecy  of  a  future  of  retribution,  of  atonement,  of 
immortal  happiness  or  immortal  woe." 

But  of  all  the  branches  of  mental  science,  logic  was  that 
which  was  the  most  important  as  a  guide  to  lead  from  tlie 
false  to  the  true.  Here,  indeed,  pre-Christian  philosophy 
achieved  its  chief  work.  Logic  is  the  only  science  that  we 
know  of  which  since  Christianity  has  received-  no  important 
additions.  Logic  was  the  science  on  which  the  reception  of 
Christianity  by  the  cultivated  and  intelligent  most  depended. 

Before  Aristotle  the  human  mind  was  in  tjie  same  con- 
dition as  was  the  mariner  before  the  invention  of  the  compass. 
The  sea  of  speculation  was  then  as  capable  of  being  marked 
out  into  longitudes  and  latitudes  as  now ;  but  there  was  no 
power  by  which  this  measurement  could  be  applied.  Tlie 
mind  that  ventured  out  on  the  deep  could  have  no  certainty 
whether  the  course  it  followed  was  right  or  wrong.  It  might 
pursue  tlie  voyage  of  discovery  on  a  plan  which  if  carried 
out  might  bo  successful ;  but  it  had  no  contidence,  for  it  had 
no  teat  of  truth.  Hence,  also,  came  the  impostures  of  the 
old  superstitions.     An  ingenious  specuiatist  would  introduce 
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declared  would  produce  the  iini- 
hearts  told  them  that  this  good 
tained  would  gather  rouad  the 
'Ij  to  his  report.  It  was  on  the 
te  experience  they  vould  stand, 
1  of  their  own  day,  would  attend, 
rtainty,  to  the  wild  narratives  of 
pretended  traveller  would  give 
■  rade  boats.  They  had  no  means 
At  he  had  B^d.  They  could  not 
0  the  deept  and  see  whether  these 
you  speak  really  exist."  They 
charts  compiled  by  the  experience 
ther  the  coasts  you  describe  are 
were  equally  unable  to  sustain  a 
;  and  hence  the  appeal  from  the 
fallen  on  them  then,  might  have 
ipeaking,  as  a  mere  shadow.  If 
I,  it  might  have  been  one  thing ; 
leard  of  them,  they  would  have 
iads  of  other  wonders  to  discrimi- 
imau  mind  possessed  no  test,  and 
lived  as  a  mass,  or  rejected  as  a 

want.  It  gave  a  process,  as  the 
y  which  a  true  course  could  he 
detected.  Take,  for  instance,  as 
i  very'subject  of  miradea.  Logic 
yllogisms  —  the  inductive  aad  the 
ning  up  from  a  given  number  of 
iecond,  reasoning  down  from  the 
iduals  of  the  class  to  which  the 

lad  been  no  attempt  to  establish 

The  mind  was  as  credulous  of 

3  natural.    It  was  as  likely  to  be- 

jn  would  move  backward  as  that 
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ould  move  forward,  or  that  across  the  sea  there  vere 
sters  instead  of  men,  or  fish  that  were  gods,  or  gods,  fish. 

Aristotle  first  laid  firmly  down  the  great  truth  that 
1  were  certain  fundamental  principles  from  which  all 
ir  results  were  to  be  drawn,  and  that  one  of  those  prin- 
B  was  the  uniformity  of  nature.  He  inaugurated  the 
^icism  of  tho  unreasonable,  which  is  so  essential  to  a 
f  of  the  reasonable.  Whatever  was  incouEistent  with 
I  principles  must  be  rejected ;  for,  to  apeak  of  it  tech- 
ly,  it  would  be  a  conclusion  drawn  from  a  term  which 
sither  ambiguous  or  undistributed.  And  all  the  hosts 
ilse  religious  began  to  hurry  oCT  when  the  test  was 
ed.  They  had  all  of  them  been  believed,  because  what 
8Uj}eruatural,  instead  of  being  presumed  to  be  false, 

presumed  to  be  true.  And  here  were  opened  those 
lods  by  which  Christianity  could  alone  have  been  proved 
e  cultivated  mind — those  methods  of  severe,  exhaustive 
lism  which  exposed  the  gospel  narrative  to  an  ezamiua- 
more  searching  than  was  ever  bestowed,  before  or  since, 
ny  other  history,  and  which  hence  has  given  to  that  a 
;e  of  certainty  to  which  no  other  history  can  lay  claim, 
ich,  then,  was  the  direct  office  of  Greek  culture  —  that 
merely  of  sublimating  the  imaginative   powers  so  that 

could  conceive  the  loveliness  and  majesty  of  Chris- 
ty, biit  of  so  disciplining  the  reason  that  the  mists  before 
ing  could  be  dispelled,  and  the  truth  made  sure.  And 
ings  before  us  very  clearly  the  accurate  sweep  of  God's 
idence  in  this  respect,  that,  when  the  fulness  of  time 

near,  men  whose  unaided  vision  had  before  so  much 
1  them  were  supplied  with  aa  instrument  by  which  the 
Is  could  be  pierced,  and  the  coming  word  perceived, 
n  the  mariner  was  about  to  launch  forth  into  the  deep 
ek  this  before  unknown  land  of  bliss,  —  when  that  land 
ibout  to  be  revealed, — there  was  placed  in  his  hand  the 
mas  by  which  the  truth  could  be  approached,  and  error 
:ted.  And  it  brings  this  providence  the  more  strikingly 
e  us,  that  this  science  is  the  only  one,  which  we  know 
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of,  that  ill  one  generation  was  introduced,  was  perfected,  was 
uuiversally  disseminated.  AristoUe  conceived  it  and  com- 
[deted  it ;  and  in  the  shape  in  which  he  left  it,  the  new 
grammar  of  tliought,  with  its  arbitrary  but  catholic  symbols 
for  the  verifying  of  the  truth  and  the  detection  of  the  fal- 
lacy, spread  over  the  Levant  to  Egypt  and  Arabia,  over  the 
Adriatic  to  Lower  Italy,  and  over  the  Guxine  to  Persia. 
Wherever  Roman  arms  went,  there  went  tlie  Oreek  school, 
aSbrding  as  well  an  exorcism  by  which  local  as  well  as 
metropolitan  superstitions  were  expelled,  as  a  test  by  which 
the  approaching  gospel  was  to  be  established.  It  was  the 
work  of  mental  discipline  to  which  Greece  was  elected,  as 
was  Rome  to  that  of  material  preparation.  And  in  this 
diBcrimination  of  office  we  may  see  the  same  wise  purpose 
by  which  the  particular  mission  of  each  had  been  directed. 

Had  Rome  added  the  fascination  of  Greek  culture  to  the 
Tigor  of  her  own  anus,  she  might  have  perpetuated  her  gov- 
ernment ;  had  Greece  added  Roman  administrative  power 
to  her  own  culture,  she  might  have  perpetuated  lier  own 
philosophy.  But  it  pleased  Ood  that  their  work  should  be 
severed,  and  that  both  should  only  prepare,  —  neither,  estab- 
litk.  Rome  was  the  builder  of  the  roads,  and  hers  the 
bugle-note  which  called  the  nations  together ;  Greece  gave 
the  language  and  the  discipline  by  which  they  could  know 
the  word  to  come.  Then,  when  the  work  of  building  and 
summoning  and  training  was  over,  and  He  tli&t  was  to  come 
approached,  the  forerunners  and  summoners  disappeared, 
and  Greece  and  Rome  sank  into  the  church. 

But  to  Greece  was  not  assigned  the  work  of  mental 
training  alone.  If  her  psychology  taught  how  to  seek  the 
truth,  her  ethical  philosophy  produced  a  jieaming  which  the 
truth  alone  could  satisfy.  Let  us  now  turn  to  see  how  this 
work  was  performed.  The  philosophy  of  Plato  was  not  a 
tyatem,  but  a  siaamona.  It  was  as  if  men  should  have  been 
convened  on  some  great  plain,  to  listen,  as  in  the  ancient 
tournaments,  to  a  proclamation  claiming  to  be  supremo.  A 
mysterious  knight  appears,  of  gigantic  tboi^h  shadowy  pro- 
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portions,  having  about  bim  sometbing  greater  tbaii  man,  and 
calling  to  deeds  of  beroism  wbich  human  selfishness,  In  its 
unaided  strength,  finds  beyond  its  reach.  Such  was  Platonic 
philosophy ;  and  yet,  if  its  vague  but  sublime  form  shows 
forth  the  supernatural  in  its  sbadowiness  and  loftiness  of 
aspiration,  it  is  almost  less  than  human  in  its  feebleness  of 
arm.  It  stira  the  soul,  but  it  strengthens  not.  It  is  the 
awakening  cry  to  a  slumbering  world,  but  it  ^ves  not  life 
nor  action ;  and  soon  the  crowds  whom  it  addresses  fall  back 
as  if  from  an  uneasy  dream.  It  is  a  collection  of  sublime 
aspirations,  but  not  of  life-giving  principles.  And  even  those 
aspirations  are  so  mingled  witii  weakness  and  follies  that,  like 
the  alarm-clock  that  is  followed  by  other  and  more  familiar 
sounds,  they  are  dreamed  into  the  dream  of  the  sleeper,  and 
thus  make  his  torpor  only  the  more  profound. 

Yet,  if  the  Platonic  philosophy  did  little  to  awaken  the 
practioal  side  of  ethics,  it  achieved  wonders  in  stimulating 
the  speculative.  The  deep  and  mystical  utterances  of  the 
great  philosopher  called  up  school  after  school  which  sought 
to  satisfy  the  craving  he  had  aroused.  That  vague  longing 
for  truth  which  Plato  had  rather  eicited  than  created,  could 
only  be  met,  it  is  true,  by  Him  who  was  the  way,  the  truth, 
and  the  life ;  but,  as  if  to  show  that  nowhere  else  but  in  him 
was  the  truth  to  be  found,  hypotheses  after  hypotheses  of  specu- 
lative ethics  were  advanced  by  minds  the  most  acute,  the  most 
accomplished,  the  most  profound.  Gradually  these  hypothe- 
ses narrowed  themselves  to  two — the  Stoic  and  the  Epicureaji. 
If  these  failed,  it  would  be  clear  that  there  was  no  humaQ 
system  of  etiiios  which  would  succeed.  Sow  they  failed, 
and  in  what  way  the  soul,  thus  heart-sick,  and  yet  agitated 
by  these  sublime  aspirations,  was  led  to  truth,  we  will  now 
consider. 

First,  let  us  observe  the  &oic  philosophy ;  and  let  us  suc- 
cessively notice  the  contrast  between  it  and  the  Epicurean, 
and  the  way  in  which  by  the  divine  [ibwer  of  Christianity 
the  truths  of  these  two  philosophies,  repugnant  as  such 
truths  ware  before  considered,  were  imited  in  a  harmonj 
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recognizes  in  God's  moral  government,  —  his  constancy  and 
his  special  providence,  —  tbe  Stoic  recognized  only  the  first 
—  his  constancy,  and  rejected  the  last — his  special  provi- 
dence. Of  the  two  great  factors  which  the  Christian  recog- 
nizes in  man'8  moral  agency,  —  his  impotence  and  his  free- 
will, —  the  Stoic  recognized  only  his  impotence,  and  rejected 
his  free-will.  That  divine  union  of  contradictions  in  the 
plan  of  salvation  —  that  arch  out  of  the  ken  of  philosophical 
vision  by  which  are  united,  in  the  revealed  word,  God's 
constancy  and  his  special  providence,  man's  impotence  and 
his  free-will  —  neither  Stoic  nor  Epicurean  was  able  to  com- 
prehend. While  the  Epicurean,  as  we  presently  will  see, 
seized  the  last  of  the  two  factors,  and  built  a  system  upon  it, 
so  the  Stoic  seized  in  like  manner  and  built  upon  the  first. 
Let  us  picture  to  ourselves  the  world  which  the  Stoic  thus 
produced.  The  shadowiness  of  philosophical  phraseology 
vanishes,  as  we  gaze  on  it,  and  we  sec  a  vast  and  gloomy 
factory,  in  which  is  forever  droning  through  its  monotonous 
rounds  a  great  central  wheel,  which  is.  the  motive  power,  as 
well  as  the  regulator,  of  the  entire  mechanism.  There  is  no 
future  beneficent  purpose  for  which  this  factory  runs,  no 
blessed  change  in  the  far  future  to  which  tliese  labors  are  to 
yield,  no  delicate  fabric  of  love  they  are  to  generate.  The 
work  is  to  be  eternal.  Eternally  is  that  giant  wheel  to 
grind  on  its  uniform  rounds.  Nor  can  the  slightest  member 
of  this  vast  mechanism  pause ;  to  do  so  would  be  death. 
Man  is,  as  it  vere,  on  a  tread-mill.  Onward  and  onward 
must  he  move  on  his  predestined  path,  without  choice  or 
rest.  Forever,  at  least  while  life  lasts,  will  the  cold,  metallic 
grinding  of  this  monotonous  machinery  sound  on  his  ears ; 
forever  will  that  heavy,  impassive,  relentless  wheel  revolve. 
It  is  despair  in  life,  and,  on  the  Stoic's  tlieory,  it  was  despair 
in  death.  Human  life,  when  tlio  stamp  was  worn  out,  was 
like  a  defaced  coin,  to  be  picked  up  again  and  re-issued,  but 
not  as  the  same  continuous  existence.  It  came  out,  blind  to 
the  past  and  blind  to  the  future,  to  again  move  through  this 
hopeless,  di-eary  cycle,  to  be  again,  when  its  impress  was 
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Torn  out,  reBumed  and  re-issued,  and  so  on  forever.  There 
was  no  immortality  of  tlie  sonl,  no  hope  in  life  and  no  hope 
bepnd  life,  no  consciousness  of  separate  exiEtence  now  or 
bereafter,  no  power  of  clioice  in  the  creature,  no  power  of 
foi^veness  in  the  Creator,  —  nothing  but  an  eternal  round 
of  helpless,  hopeless,  passive  endurance. 

Then  observe  the  Stoic's  idea  of  mrtue.  Pleasure,  even 
innocent  pleasure,  was  to  him  a  sin,  as  a  stepping  aside  from 
the  inexorable  purpose  of  life ;  it  was  a  wrong,  a  sacrifice 
of  the  whole  to  the  individual.  The  slave  chained  to  the 
vheel  cotUd  not  pause  a  moment,  even  to  pick  up  a  Sower, 
for  the  pitiless  wheel  would  roll  on  and  crush  him,  and  then 
continue  to  roll  on  as  impassively  as  before.  It  was  a  ein 
to  sanction  the  household  feast,  to  smile  at  the  play  of  chil- 
dreo,  or  with  pleasure  to  watch  the  myriads  of  gay  and 
joyons  life  that  were  glancing  through  the  summer  stream, 
or  to  dwell  on  the  rich  contrasts  of  the  woods  yellowed  iu 
the  light  of  autumn,  or  on  the  gorgeous  retinue  of  clouds 
and  of  shadows,  each- crowned  with  gold,  with  which  the 
royd  suu  departs  between  the  gates  of  the  western  hills. 

So  the  energetic  pursuit  or  the  joyous  play  of  individttat 
talent  was  sinful  to  the  Stoic,  as  contravening  that  general 
purp(^  and  that  common  good  to  co-work  in  which  was  the 
sole  virtue.  To  the  Stoic,  the  poet  whose  gentle  eyes  turned 
80  tenderly  on  the  hare  that  lie  caressed  in  his  solitude  at 
Olaey,  and  who  wrote  John  Qilpin,  would  have  sinned  in 
thns  looking  and  writing.  To  the  Stoic,  Milton  would  have 
sinned  in  the  designing  of  Paradise  Lost,  Michael  Angelo  in 
the  sculpturing  of  that  sublime  statue  of  Moses  on  which 
even  the  thoughtless  cannot  look  without  awe.  Everything 
that  &IIs  not  into  the  common,  mechanical  progress  of  things 
—which  separates  the  individual  p'urpose  or  passion  from 
the  a^regate  —  is  sin.  The  ideal  is  absolute  perfection. 
Whoever  falls  short  of  this  at  all,  falls  entirely.  There  is 
no  way  of  covering  up  his  sins,  or  of  atoning  for  them.  He 
is  an  alien  in  the  harmony  of  the  universe,  a  victim  to  be 
forthwith  crushed  under  fate's  grim  wheel. 
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Such  was  the  philoeophy  of  the  Stoic — a  philosophy  which 
truly  recognized  the  absoluteness  of  God,  but  untruly  re- 
jected the  individuality  and  autonomy  of  man  ;  which  truly 
reoi^ized  the  existenee  of  a  divine  and  absolute  standard 
of  virtue,  but  untruly  rejected  that  universal  corruption  which 
made  man  incapable  of  reaching  this  standard.  An  absolute 
Providence,  a  perfect  ideal  of  virtue,  was  the  half  of  the  com- 
ing trutb  upon  which  the  Stoics  seized  ;  hut  that  half,  exhib- 
ited alone,  only  reduced  man  to  the  greater  despair. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Epicureans,  who  with  the  Stoics,  in 
the  era  immediately  preceding  Olirist,  divided  the  schools, 
took  the  opposite  factors,  and  equally  failed.  The  Epicurean 
philoEOphy,  upon  which  we  can  now  barely  touch,  withdrew 
God  from  all  practical  government  of  tlie  world,  and  made 
the  individual  will  supreme.  God,  it  is  true,  might  occa- 
eioiiaJly  intervene  to  help  out  a  human  impulse ;  but  there 
were  no  laws  by  which  events  were  pre-adjusted,  no  external 
force  by  which  the  individual  purpose  was  swayed.  Man's 
happiness  or  misery  was  left  to  hb  own  free  choice,  and  what 
he  won  he  owed  to  himself  alone.  Each  individual  must 
seek  for  his  own  happiness,  not  the  happiness  of  society ;  for 
the  social  is  to  be  subordinated  to  the  individual.  Pleasurt 
is  to  be  the  object  of  life.  But  we  should  be  doing  injustice 
to  the  Epicureans  did  we  assume  that  the  pleasure  thus  to  be 
pursued  was  to  be  the  mere  lust  or  passion  of  the  moment. 
It  was  the  ease  and  satisfaction  which,  having  the  future  in 
view,  as  well  as  the  present,  were  diffused  over  a  whole  life 
by  so  adjusting  the  tastes  that  they  would  relish  such 
pleasures  as  were  without  undue  fatigue  attainable  —  pleas- 
ures such  as  the  quiet  endearments  of  social  life,  the  varied 
beauties  and  comforts  of  the  seasons,  the  charms  of  music, 
of  painting,  of  statuary.  With  regard  to  virtue,  if  the  Stoic's 
standard  failed  because  it  forgot  man,  tlie  Epicurean's  failed 
because  it  foi^ot  Ood.  The  Stoic  made  a  system  which 
rejected  human  weakness ;  the  Epicurean  one  which  rejected 
the  divine  perfection.  The  road  of  the  first  was  unap- 
proachable to  human  foot,  because  It  was  sbntcfaed  like  a 
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i^te ;  the  road  of  the  last 
ted  over  those  quickaands 
i  oau  atep  without  ruin, 
ro  philosophies  ia  respect 
ndiog  difference  in  their 
L*8  individuality  in  God's 
's  omnipotence  iu  man's 
1  man's  moral  agency  in 
1,  Qod's  sovereignty  in 
sal  was  a  perfectly  divine 
in  Glod.    In  theodicy,  as 

one  of  the  great  pillars 
a  it  as  a  fragment,  found 
\ie  Eongle  pier  iu  the  dis- 
a  fhthomless  ahyss. 
look  at  the  pre-Christian 

when  the  Desired  of  all 
Ls  if  all  men,  under  tlie 
I  that  whicli  told  in  older 
:  for  refuge  about  one  or 
agments  of  truths  which 
it  there  was  in  each  some 
ght  who  looked  at  those 

hostile  and  irreconcilable 
okeu  and  incomplete  were 
lese  truths,  each  in  part 
dictory,  to  be  reconciled  ? 

now,  conscious  tliat  even 
ited  for  the  word  to  come. 
:  fulne&s  of  time.  In  the 
T  God  could  be  just,  and 

purpose  and  man's  moral 
le  same  Divine  Being,  at 
,  could  at  the  same  time 
to  ue ;  how  as  our  Higb- 
>ur  divine  and  yet  human 

infirmities,  as  our  perfect 
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substitute  to  cover  us  with  a  mantle  of  righteouEnese  such 
aa  no  human  virtue  could  approach. 

So  were  reconciled  the  truths  of  those  two  philosophies 
which  had  divided  among  themselves  the  thoughtful  minds 
of  pro-Cliristian  heathendom.  For,  in  theology  there  were 
then  first  brought  tc^ther  those  two  elements,  of  tlie  Crea- 
tor's sovereign  power  and  the  creature's  moral  responsibility, 
which  make  up  the  doctrines  of  grace ;  since,  as  St.  Bernard 
telle  U8,  if  you  abolish  free  grace,  there  is  no  God  to  save 
us,  and  if  you  abolish  free  will,  there  is  no  man  to  be  saved. 

And  so  in  ethics  were  the  ideal  of  the  divine  perfection 
and  the  actual  of  human  dependence  united  in  Christ  Jesus. 
For  the  divine  pattern  set  by  him  combined  a  rule  of  holiness 
severer  than  Stoic  ever  imposed,  with  a  tenderness  of  humanity 
beyond  that  of  the  purest  and  gentlest  of  the  Epicureans. 
For  he  who  declared  that  blessed  were  the  pure  in  heart; 
who  declared  even  that  angry  and  impure  tkought»  would 
bring  danger  of  the  judgment;  who  said  it  was  better  te 
pluck  out  an  eye  or  cut  off  a  hand  tlian  that  eye  or  hand 
should  offend ;  who  directed  no  treasures  to  be  laid  up  on 
earth,  and  no  thought  taken  for  the  morrow ;  he  who  laid  down 
these  rules  so  austerely  divine  was  the  same  whose  divine 
presence  sanctified  the  marriage  feast ;  whom  Pharisaism  re- 
buked as  one  who  ate  with  sinners;  who  so  yearned  over 
little  children  that  he  could  not  be  held  back  from  blessing 
tliem;  who  provided,  even  when  the  shadows  of  the  passion 
were  gathering  over  him,  for  the  comfort  of  hia  disciples,  and, 
in  the  hour  of  agonizing  death,  for  his  mother's  home ;  who 
wept  over  the  grave  of  those  whom  lie  loved  as  tenderly  as  he 
had  blessed  the  wedding ;  and  who  thus  sympathized  with  tlie 
sorrows  and  hallowed  tbe  innocent  pleasures  of  men  at  the 
same  time  that  he  afforded  them  a  perfect  standard  of  right 

So  it  was  that  the  philosophers  of  heathenism,  in  the  failure 
of  their  systems  pointed  the  way  to  him,  the  God-man,  in 
whom  alone  was  truth.  To  recur  to  an  illustration  that  has 
been  heretofore  used,  it  is  as  if  you  should  set  in  a  great  and 
stormy  estuary  two  island  piers,  all  that  remain  of  a  bridge 
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which  once  had  united  sbore  to  shore.  Around  these  piers 
are  collected  multitudes  of  shipwrecked  trarellera,  feeling 
that  what  they  clasp  is  sure,  but  that  it  is  purposeless  unless 
it  caa  be  connected  with  the  maiu-land  of  the  haven  where 
they  would  be.  But  hov  can  this  be  done  ?  No  human 
nuisonry  could  be  laid  in  those  stormy  waters.  No  human 
skill  could  construct  that  necessary  arch.  Philosophy  has 
tried  this,  but  in  vain ;  and  now  each  of  lier  great  schools 
can  do  no  more  than  impotently  cluster  around  the  insulated 
pier  of  its  own  half  truth.  Then  a  voice  is  heard  above  the 
waters, "  Lo,  I  come !  iu  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of 
me  " ;  and  by  the  God-man  the  arch  is  spanned,  and  its  piers 
consolidated  in  a  structure  which  is  the  revealed  way  of  God. 

Some  there  are  who  still  refuse  to  look  up  with  the  eye  of 
faith,  and  to  see  liow  to  the  soul  this  stream  is  bridged  over 
and  escape  secured  and  home  to  the  lost  restored.  They 
still  cling  to  those  half  truths  which  alone  are  revealed  to 
(he  eye  of  sense,  unable,  in  this  mere  sensuous  perception, 
to  see  the  arch  at  once  of  union  and  of  salvation  to  which 
revelation  points.  Our  duty  to  them  is  a  duty  of  humility 
as  well  as  of  power.  It  belongs  to  us  to  show  that  philosophy, 
not  merely  from  its  own  human  limiteduess  of  vision,  but 
from  the  evidence  of  its  past  failures,  is  incapable  of  discov- 
ering that  which  belongs  to  the  highest  counsels  of  God. 
Oars,  therefore,  is  the  humility  which  flows  from  the  con- 
ficiousuesB  that  by  human  wisdom  alone  we  cannot  find  out 
God.  But  the  weakest  boUever,  besides  this  humility,  is 
adorned  with  that  faith  which  is  in  itself  power.  For  to  him 
the  half-truths  of  philosophy  unite  in  a  sublime  and  harmo- 
nious whole. 

Ttie  perfection  of  God  and  the  feebleness  of  man,  the 
I'ighteousness  of  God  and  the  sinfulnt»s  of  man,  the  sover- 
eignty of  God  and  the  free-will  of  man, —  these,  the  solitary 
aod  disnipted  piers  of  the  Stoic  and  the  Epicurean,  —  these 
are  united  not  merely  to  the  sight  but  to  the  tread  of  faitli. 
Tlie  pilgrim,  once  clasping  desolately  tlie  shivered  and  insu- 
lated buttress,  looks  up  and  linds  a  road  open  to  his  ascent. 
That  road  is  holiness  and  its  end  heaveu. 
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THE  PUBIFTING  MESSIAH*— INTEBPRETATION  OF 
ISAIAH  LH.  IS. 

BT  T1.TLBR  LSWIB,  LLJ>.,  VBOrBM^  IH  VmitOI  0OU.IOB,  B<IBKrBOT.U>T,  V.T. 

M^  tniinpT?.  "BoskaSheepritiMemani/natiomJ"  There 
is  somethiug  bo  evangelical  in  these  words,  so  strouglj  faTo^ 
ing  the  idea  of  an  expiating,  purifying  power  iu  the  comiug 
Messiah,  so  directly  pointing,  in  fact,  to  the  Christ  of  the 
Qospels,  that  the  rationaJist  or  unevaugelical  commentatOTs, 
who  cannot  bear  such  an  idea,  have  labored  very  hard  to 
destroy  ita  force.  The  verb  tm ,  or  nn?  in  Hiphil,  is  best 
explained  from  Kum.  six.  18,  19 :  "  And  a  man  who  is  pure 
sliall  take  hyssop,  and  dip  it  in  water  and  sprinkle  it  upou 
the  tabernacle,"  inhn-i?  rwii .  In  like  manner,  Lev.  viii.  10, 
11 :  "  And  Moses  took  the  oil  of  anointing,  and  he  eprirJded 
thereof  upon  the  altar."  The  nature  of  the  action  indicated, 
the  substance  used  (a  fluid  of  some  kind — blood,  water,  oil), 
or  the  immediate  object,  as  well  as  the  remoter  object  (tUe 
tabernacle,  the  altar,  etc)  are  so  clearly  presented,  that  no 
lexicon  could  give  a  better  d^Knitioo  than  that  which  offers 
itself  in  the  very  words  of  the  passages  quoted.  Both  iu 
Hebrew  and  Arabic  there  are  many  terms  far  more  frequent 
in  their  occurrence,  but  which  leave,  nevertheless,  a  far  lees 
distinct  impression  of  their  primary  significance  upou  the 
mind.  This  clearness  and  uniformity  of  meaning  appears 
in  all  places  whore  it  is  to  be  found ;  as  in  Kal,  Lev.  vi.  20, 
2  Kings  ix.  33,  Isaiah  Ixiii.  3  ;  in  Hiphil,  Lev.  iv.  6, 17,  v.  9, 
viii.  11,  80,  Ex.  xxix.  21,  Lev.  xiv.  7, 16,  27,  51,  xvi.  U. 
15,  19,  Num.  viii.  7,  xix.  4,  18,  19,  21.  The  ceremonial 
nature,  too,  of  tlie  actions  indicated  would  fix  it  deeply  upon 
the  mind.  It  would  give  it  a  kind  of  sacredness,  rendering 
very  unlikely  any  departure  from  the  usual  and  primaiy 
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image  ia  any  metaphorical  application,  or  any  Bubstitution 
for  it,  or  any  confoanding  with  it,  of  an  unusual  sense  derived 
{rem  a  cognate  dialect  and  found  nowhere  else  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  This  would  especially  be  the  case  with  any  prophetic 
application  of  it  to  the  kingly  and  priestly  Messiah,  such  as 
it  is,  on  all  hands,  admitted  to  be  in  the  passage  before  us. 
Here  the  old  consecrated  language  of  the  law  would  most 
readily  come  to  mind,  as  something  peculiariy  emphatic,  and 
peculiarly  demanded  in  the  announcement  of  the  Uessiah's 
office. 

In  view  of  the  well-established  meaning  of  the  word,  there 
ia  only  one  objection  that  seems  to  have  any  real  force,  and 
that  vanishes  entirely  on  a  close  ezaminatiOD.  In  other  cases, 
says  Bosenmiillcr,  the  object  of  the  verb  is  the  fluid  sprinkled, 
whereas  in  this  place  [Isa.  lii.  15)  it  is  the  persons  or  nations 
sprinkled.  But  the  very  same  change  takes  place  in  respect 
to  other  Hebrew  verbs,  and  is  common  to  all  languages. 
Witness  the  Greek  /SoXXai,  to  throw.,  which  may  have  for  ite 
object  the  weapon  thrown,  or  the  person  at  whom  it  is  thrown. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  Greek  JMiim,  patni^m,  to  sprinkle, 
corresponding  in  this  and  all  other  respects  to  the  Hebrew 
nm .  Thus  it  is  all  the  same  whether  we  say  palvup  avrow 
vSari,  or  fialiKiv  ovtok  £&■>/>,  aprivlde  them  with  wateTy  or 
sprinkle  water  upon  them.  Compare  Aristophanes,  Ranae, 
1440,  o^^f  palvotev  e?  tA  ff\^<f>apa  twi'  ivamUiv,  "  Let  them 
sprinkle  vinegar  in  the  eyes  of  tlie  enemies  "  ;  for  examples 
of  the  other  idiom,  see  Piudar,  Isthm.  viii.  110 : 

"  sprinkling  the  plain  with  blood,"  paivetv  St/jari  ^a>/Mv, 
Euripides,  Iph.  A.  1600.  This  is  the  Greek  word  by  which 
the  LXX  everywere  render  the  Hebrew  rm ,  and  the  manner 
in  which  tliey  employ  it,  whether  actively  or  passively,  shows 
how  easy  and  natural  it  is  to  take  it  either  way.  It  is  not 
peculiar  to  any  form  of  the  word,  either  Greek  or  Hebrew, 
bat  is  grounded  on  tiie  very  nature  of  tlie  action  expressed, 
which  may  have  either  the  person  or  the  thing  for  its  object ; 
as  ia  clearly  shown  in  the  use  of  our  own  corresponding  word : 
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1  Sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you,"  or,  "  I  will  aprinkU 
tb  cleau  water,  and  ye  shall  Be  clean." 

resort  to  the  Arabic  (J  is  still  more  weak  and  far- 
i,  showing  a  desperate  determination  to  get  rid,  for 
easons,  of  the  easy  and  moat  fitting  sense  that  comes 
Jie  common  Hebrew  usage  of  the  word.  The  sense 
is  acMit,  exsiUU,  he  eprang,  he  Uaped.  In  the  Hebrew 
al  and  Hiphil  are  both  transitive.  To  make  it  gram- 
1  liere,  yet  keep  the  Arabic  sense,  it  must  be  rendered 

fourth  conjugation,  he  caused  to  leap,  a  far  greater 
ipon  the  word  than  giving  to  the  Hebrew  the  personal 
^  The  Arabic  will  not  bear  this  as  commonly  used, 
he  few  cases  where  that  conjugation  of  this  particular 
>ccnrs  ;  and  if  it  could,  it  would  be  to  the  last  degree 

and   eztravi^ant.      Uetaphorically,  these  translators 

say,  he,  the  Messiah,  shall  make  the  nations  leap  for 
That  sounds  well  enough,  if  there  were  not  two  strong 
s  against  it.  First,  it  is  quite  a  rare  word  in  Arabic  ; 
:,  rare  in  their  gravest  and  most  classical  writings.  It 
to  be  found  in  the  Koran,  tliough  the  cases  are  many 
ich  tlie  sense  here  given  by  Gesenius  and  others,  "  to 
to  rejoice,"  "to  make  to  leap  for  joy,"  would  demand 
ord  for  its  expression,  if  it  were  at  all  appropriate.  It 
J  but  a  very  few  times  in  the  Seauces  of  Hariri,  who  so 
i  the  antique  Arabic.  Tins  unusual  occurrence  in  the 
r  writings  is  because  of  its  low  and  somewhat  obscene 
It  is  used  only  of  animals :  proprie  de  brutia  et  /eru 
r  —  assilivit  mas  femdlam.  The  very  few  cases  of  its 
rence  in  Hariri  are  sufiGcient  of  themselves  to  show  how 
a  word  it  is  for  the  use  the  prophet  is  supposed  to  make 
and  especially  in  the  high  connection  in  which  it  is  here 
.  In  Hariri,  Seance  xii.  p.  136  (De  Sacy  ed.)  we  have 
oun  8^^  Plur.  «ylj*3 ,  oBsauUa.  leaps  {asaiKo,  aaauUua) ; 
s  Hiphil  B«nse  of  the  Hebrew  word  is  not  cmbuI,  but  aimplj  intnuiTe 

lo  tprinUe,  not  U  cause  m  iprinUe.  In  ihig  reipect  it  woulil  seem  liti 
I,  which  in  *iao  nndered  lo  tpriakk  in  Leriticns.  But  to  tho  Eel  mor 
WI7  belongs  (h«  primarr  image,  which  ia,  to  tjmt,  etc ;  having  the  ani< 
ral^ect.    Hence,  in  Hiphil,  to  emtt  ft>  ipirt,  that  ia,  to  tpriidie. 
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iLfLj  ^^ ,  from  the  attacks, 
lid  frum  the  asaaidta  (the 
1  me)  of  kingB"  i»ljW  ^J.« 
3,  8  the  same  writer  em- 
le  comparison,  or  proTcrb, 
which  cannot  decently  be 
utish.  8eance  zliii.  571,  6 
le  leap  of  the  male  locust." 
hich  it  occurs  in  the  fifty 
of  Timoiir  by  Ahmed  ibn 
'  unusual  Arabic  words,  it 
the  same  obscene  allusion, 
3st  turgid  metaphors,  (Vol. 

ipsius  inaSire  in  vuWam 
riving  even  a  Latin  transit- 
how  utterly  unfit  was  this 
rom  it,  for  expressing  the 
i'bere  is  no  example  to  be 
oetry,  of  its  eVer  being  used 
ig  for  joy.  In  the  examples 
ixplains  it,  as  a  rare  word, 
rhich  always  has  the  sense 
iaaauUiTig.  Even  if  it  were 
1  examples  of  its  being  used 
deemed  suitable  here,  still 
king  an  unusual  term,  rare 
urnng  nowhere  else  in  the 

argument,  namely,  that  the 
)ress  exultation,  or  leaping 

been  intended  here.  We 
,  Isaiah  xlix.  13,  where  the 
class,  in  their  primary  sense 

motion,  and  thence  trans- 
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ferred  to  the  expression  of  joy :  w^ff  TEfSi  fy(  '^i}  070^  v^ 
.arrr  ijkji  'tat  rrjir;  nnj^  r\jn  "  ^tn^  out  ye  heavens,  and 
exult  (W  primary  sense  whirling,  rolling,  dandng,  comp.  \Ai) 
0  earth,  break  out,  ye  mountains  with  a  ringing  sound  (rfi), 
for  the  Lord  hath  comforted  his  people,  and  hath  had  com- 
passion on  his  poor."  The  primary  sense  in  -p^ ,  nn  is  a 
trembling,  vibrating,  roTerberating,  pulsatile,  or  rehounding 
echo,  that  of  Rxn ,  a  breaking /oHh,  used  here  to  denote  ex- 
ulting, joyous  action,  that  could  not  be  restrained.  Can  we 
rationally  suppose  that  if  the  prophet  had  intended  to  express 
this  idea  of  exultation,  in  either  its  intransitive  or  causal 
sense,  he  would  have  overlooked  such  words  as  these  with 
which  bis  language  so  copiously  fovored  him,  words  so  purely 
Hebrew,  and  so  vivid  in  their  significance,  and  have  taken, 
instead  of  them,  a  much  rarer  word,  in  a  rare  sense  only 
found  in  a  cognate  dialect,  and  even  a^  there  employed  having 
associations  which  utterly  unfitted  it  for  such  an  application  ? 
The  difficulty  of  such  a  supposition  is  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  consideration,  before  mentioned,  that  this  word  nm  is,  in 
its  Pentateuchal  use,  so  consecrated,  we  may  say,  to  a  dif- 
ferent idea,  or.  so  hallowed  by  being  employed  in  cherished 
memorial  rites,  as  to  preclude  its  easy  association  with  any 
other  action,  though  the  philoli^cal  imf^uation  may  ever 
so  remotely  connect  it  with  its  supposed  primary  sense.  It 
is  hard  to  be  believed.  Such  a  far-fetched  view  demands 
the  credulity  of  the  rationalist,  determined  to  shut  his  eyes 
against  any  highly  spiritual  or  evangelical  idea  which  the  Old 
Testament  writers  may  connect  with  Messiah's  mission. 

Besides  this,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  another  Arabic 
verb  -ji  (nanza)  which,  although  of  the  double  Ain  form,  is 
closely  allied  to  mi  in  its  primary  Pentateuchal  usage.  Its 
predominant  sense  is  to  spirt,  as  water  from  the  pores  or 
crevices  of  a  cask  tliat  has  no  outlet.  For  a  vivid  example 
see  Galila  et  Dimna,  or  the  Fables  of  Bidpai,  79 :  JLw^ 
iyjSi'^^}ji  ^jjt  jS.  "  whence  it  will  flow  and  spirt  (sprio- 
kle)  itself  on  many  sides,  etc."    This  is  the  exact  idea  of 
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Mrations  iudicated  ia  the  Penta- 

something  more  intense  and 
lie  more  frequent  word  pif . 
hail  lay  hia  hand  upon  many 
mi  shall  prevail  against  them." 
1  rrn ;  either  misunderstanding 
,  or  intentionally  avoiding  what 
!!hriBtian  Bense ;  since  he  must 
.  the  usage  of  ni3  in  the  Law, 
irepoBseseion  in  favor  of  the  idea 
The  Hebrew  Lexicon  of  Rabbi 
senses  of  the  word  as  are  found 
ebrew  Lexicon  of  Menahem  Ben 
le  LXX  has  oStok  BaufidaovTat 
ill  many  nations  be  astonished, 
This,  however,  besides  giving  a 
om  any  that  can  possibly  be 
a  most  far-fetched  association, 
s..     They  may  have   regarded 

verb  of  sight,  or  confounded  it 
get  the  idea  of  wondering  from 
motion,  like  the  G-reek  6t6aiuu, 
aced  by  the  Hebrew  'ooti  in  the 
I  reconcile  this  with  the  view  he 

leaping  or  rising  from  the  seat 
)uld  well  seem  more  strained  or 
prinkling,  or  purifying,  too,  he 
;hat  of  "  the  many  being  aston- 

14,  or  of  "  kings  shutting  their 
;  this  only  shows  the  utterly  un- 
1  never  recognize  the  spiritual 
Messiah's  kingly  rule,  and  his 

The  Vulgate  has  it  literally, 
^entateuchal  sense  of  the  word : 

The  Syriac,  by  far  the  best  of 

it  U^  i;baialk  Ut^  U<n^ 
us,"     The  translator  has  simply 
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given  the  obviouB  secondary,  or  metaphorical  sense,  derived 
immediately  from  the  Pentateuchal  im^e  of  sprinkling. 
There  was  evidently  in  his  mind  such  passages  as  that  of 
Ezek.  xxxvi.  25 :  "  Then  will  I  sprinkle  clean  water  upon 
you,  and  ye  shall  be  purified  from  ail  your  defilements,  and 
from  all  your  idols  will  I  cleanse  you." 

To  return  again  to  the  Arabic  t*3,  which  is  regarded  as 
giving  the  best  rendering  here,  it  may  be  said  that  Geseniue 
cites  from  Hariri  one  of  the  places  just  referred  to,  and  that 
the  unfitness  of  the  word  nowhere  more  strongly  appears 
than  in  the  very  testimony  which  it  gives  us.  He  takes  it, 
as  others  have  done,  from  the  definition  given  in  the  lexicons 
(saliit,  assilivit),  without  any  reference  to  the  peculiar  low  and 
obscene  sense  which,  in  the  places  cited,  invariably  accom- 
panies it,  as  the  context  most  abundantly  shows.  Thus 
Harun,  Seance  zxvii.  287  ij-yk;^  jj-<-> ,  aaaUtet  tunc  remiitet, 
and  xxxi.  393,  before  cited,  U-U  jjt^  ^j-J  i^t  )b  J^,  together 
with  the  scholium  that  accompanies  the  first,  are  given  by 
him  as  proverbial  sayings  simply  denoting  tliat "  after  activity 
comes  weakness,"  but  without  taking  any  notice  of  the  low 
association  of  ideas  on  which  it  is  grounded.  Thus  also,  he 
only  refers  generally  to  the  expression  Seance  xxxi.  393, 
without  citing  the  place,  and  pays  no  attention  to  its  very 
explicit  and  unmistakable  scholium  giving  the  same  untrana- 
laiable  explanation  that  belong::  to  it  in  all  these  places  of  its 
occurrence.  It  is  on  the  words  L»Lte  ^jl,  at  ihe  end  of  the 
sentence  or  line  just  before  cited :   JtfuUI    ^Lajd  ^^  yo 

i_»i~ioJ(  i^^jUkL).  KiflAJLji  ^  )*^^  o'  3*3  •   ^^ '"  ^^y  ^^y 

differing  from  this  uniformly  low  sense,  Gesenius  refers  only 
to  one  meaning  given  by  Freytag,  and  that  in  the  eighth 
conjugation,  without  any  examples:  assUlit  animus  in  rem  — 
concupivit.  If  there  are  any  cases  where  this  occurs  in  any 
Arabic  writing,  it  would  most  probably  be  found  to  contain  a 
turgid  metaphor  similar  to  the  one  already  quoted  from 
Ahmed's  History  of  Timour.  Of  this,  too,  Gesenius  takes  no 
notice,  although  it  is  the  only  place  in  which  it  occurs  through 
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ts  beastl;  sense,  as  there  ased,  is 
d  in  Hariri.  Oesenius  admits 
lid  thus  apply  to  the  office  of 
iSfiis,  of  tlie  beasts,  da  locusta, 
says  also,  dein  de  hominHnts, 
that  the  application  to  men  is 
tif  comparison,  and  that,  there- 
d  be  altogether  anomalous. 
3r  of  etymologies.  It  is  more 
the  sense  of  leaping  (adliendi), 
logj  in  the  two  senses  of  our 
HnJ^ng,  scattering  (spargendi), 
•.la  the  words  to  which  he  com- 
Tojiy  is  their  secondary  sense 
ntiRare,  emioare,  to  Jiaah,fiuiter, 
ie,  all  agreeing  in  their  primary 
diare.  Compare  "Virg.  Aen.  iv. 
■< ;  or  apargens  lumen ;  this  Latin 
like  the  Greek  paiva  and  the 
KX9,  and  fa,  there  is  also  the 
So  ya  and  rm ,  Jioa,  i« ,  fioa- 
plumage,  all  allied  to  nn  and 
mage  of  scattering,  dispersion, 
B  this  more  vividly  than  the 
drops  of  water  when  sprinkled, 
ise  of  leaping,  occurring  in  the 
arly  Hebrew.  It  is  onomatopoe- 
irling  (intranBitively,  the  action 
almost  known  from  the  hissing, 
■.  the  root.  The  same  might  be 
J'-ji ,  and  the  Hebrew  V« ,  where 
etter  gives  the  idea  of  a  more 
di^uere,  distiUare,  de  rore  ex 
sense  of  ^n  (JU)  to  descend,  as 
ires  nn  witli  the  German  n^ssen, 
0  way  regard  the  idea  of  leaping 
a  the  Greek  v^Jjcu,  to  wash,  wliich 
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le  same  radical  syllable.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that 
arned  Fuerst  in  hia  Concordance  Lexicon  adiieres  to 
Id  primary  sense  of  sprinkling  as  truly  belonging  to  the 
^  in  Isaiah. 

U  which  tries  our  patience  to  the  utmost,  in  reading 
commentators  as  Ocsenius  and  Roseumaller  is  their 
lual  begging  of  the  great  question  which  divides  them 
"  Christian  interpreters,"  to  use  their  own  phrase. 
■iatiani  irderpretes,"  says  the  latter,  "  magno  consensu 
>raculo  Uessiae  facta  describi  statuunt."  It  is  thus 
n  of  only  to  express  an  opinion  adverse  to  its  true  claims, 
'great  consent  of  Christian  interpreters"  goes  for  nothing 
this  school.  They  speak  as  if  they  were  themselvee 
■ed  to  teach  the  contrary.  "  Not  a  trace,"  say  they, 
m  vestigium, "  is  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  from 
1  it  could  be  gathered  that  the  Messiah,  whom  they  ex- 

d,  was  to  do  (or  suffer)  any  such  thing  as  is  supposed 
set  forth  in  this  and  similar  passages."  "  Every  where," 
say,  "  it  is  the  image  of  a  powerful  and  glorious  hero, 
■fid  in  colors  drawn  from  the  pomp  of  Solomon,  David, 
other  Oriental  kings."  They  know  all  about  this,  far 
r  than  any  men  who  lived  nearest  the  times,  far  better 
our  Saviour  and  the  Apostles  whom  he  commissioned 

inspired.  The  process  of  critical  examination  by  which 
arrive  at  such  a  sweeping  conclusion  is  not  s  little 
>UB.  Tliey  take  up  all  the  passi^s  which  seem  to  teach 
ithing  different,  and  deliberately  deprive  them,  one  by 
of  any  snch  meaning,  or  dogmatically  assert  that  they 
lot  possibly  have  any  such  meaning,  notwithstanding  the 
ies  of  "  Christian  interpreters,"  and  then  cry  out,  nuUum 
gium  deprehendilur  t  They  have  no  objection  to  their 
sat  and  conquering  hero," /didgnmtia,  potentisaimua  et 
umsBimiu,  as  they  conceive  him.     Keep  it  in  that  form 

e,  and  they  can  treat  it  as  they  do  the  myths  of  other 
am,  tliat  never  bad,  nor  are  expected  to  have,  anything 
a  true  historical  realizaUon.  They  can  magnify  to  the 
lost  this  grand  "  epic  conception  of  the  old  Jewish  bards  " ; 
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for  there  is  little  more  of  a  faith  demaading  spirituality  ia  it 
than  there  is  in  tiie  Greek  conception  of  a  Hercules.  Such  a 
hero  lias  never  appeared  upon  eartli,  nor  is  likely  to  appear ;  bo 
tiiBt  they  are  not  at  all  afraid  of  lum,  nor  of  anything  severely 
religious  associated  with  such  a  belief,  But  a  suffering  Mes- 
siah, an  atoning  Messiah,  a  "sprinkling  Messiah,"  Talking 
B(ditary  "  in  the  greatness  of  his  strength,"  "  treading  the 
wine-prese  alone,  and  of  the  people  baring  none  with  him," 
51^  a  hero  Messiah,  though  he  be  "  mighty  to  save,"  "  poteo- 
tiEamus,  gloriosisfdjQus,"  they  cannot  believe  in.  It  intro- 
duces, at  once,  a  new  order  of  thought,  a  new  world  of  ideas, 
of  which  they  can  find  "  nuUum  ve»Ugium  "  in  their  lifeless 
exegesis.  "  It  is  not  according  to  Jewish  ideas,"  they  say. 
"  The  notion  of  the  Messiah  must  be  in  harmony  with  funda- 
mental conceptions  as  we  find  them  in  the  Old  Testament." 
The  canon  of  interpretation  is  most  sound;  hut  are  such 
interpreters  aware  of  certiun  positions  to  which  it  must  in- 
eritably  lead  them  ?  The  figure  of  anointing  in  the  Old 
Testament,  whence  came  the  name  Messiah,  had  certainly  a 
most  pregnant  significance.  This  name  represents  to  the 
fallest  whatever  is  included  of  the  priestly  as  well  as  of  the 
kingly  office.  "  Thou  art  a  priest  forever  after  the  order  of 
Helchisedek."  Surely  this  was  a  Jewish  notion,  however 
much  they  may  have  failed  in  their  blindness  and  in  their 
liftrdness  to  understand  the  wide  meaning  embraced  in  the 
deep  idea  of  such  a  priesthood.  Is  there  *'  no  trace  "  of  this 
in  the  Old  Testament  ?  And  if  there  is,  then  it  includes  all 
that  belongs  to  the  thought  of  a  su0ering  and  sprinkling 
Hessiali,  although  the  Jew,  as  well  as  the  Rationalist,  had 
his  nund  most  occupied  with  the  lofty  language  that  described 
tile  Idngly  state,  whether  it  were  a  worldly  or  a  spiritual 
glory.  If  a  priest,  "  tlien  must  he  have  something  to  offer," 
even  that  which  was  most  precious  in  the  sight  of  God, 
namely,  adf^aacrijice,  as  when  he  "  made  his  soul  an  offering 
for  sin,  and  poured  otU  his  wul  (his  life)  unto  death"  ;  when 
he  said, "  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  wouldest  not  (that  is 
other  sacrifice),  holocaust  and  sin-offering  ttiou  askest  not. 
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Lo,  I  have  come  ;  to  do  thy  will  (T"*^)  i 
thy  law  is  in  the  midst  of  my  heart,"  The 
rendered  vjiU  has  a  stroug  propitiatory  or 
tliat  which  is  pleasing  or  makes  pleased  — 
like  the  Greek  6eKt}fui,  Matt.  zzvi.  42, 
denote  that  one  great  act  of  propitiation  ■ 
to  eartli  to  perform,  and  of  which  he  spab 
Elias  upon  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration. 

Let  go  the  idea  of  expiation,  if  it  is  so 
there  not  heroism  in  such  a  sacrifice  ?  Ie 
i-ia^  i»  (Isaiah  ix.  5),  who  can  bo  offer  him 
moat  truly  be  called  "yMictsaimiw,  ^xrfen 
simue"?  The  Rationalist  would  surely  saj 
his  admiration  of  a  Codrus  or  a  Decius  ;  i 
a  trait  of  character  of  which  "  not  a  vest: 
in  him  whom  they  are  so  fotid  of  calling  " 
of  the  Jewish  bards  "  ?  There  is  one  vie 
conclusively.  Did  the  priestly  idea  eute 
conception  of  the  Messianic  office  ?  And  i 
inseparable  from  that  of  suffering  and  st 
sonally,  or  by  typical  representation  ?  Tl 
questions  of  which  the  rationalist  dispose 
mary  way.  If  they  are  answered  in  the 
is  then  not  merely  "  a  trace,"  but  a  br 
manifestation  of  such  a  priestly,  sprinkling 
throughout  the  old  scriptures.  Then,  to< 
no  word  would  be  better  adapted  to  ex 
cleansing,  expiating  power  than  the  one  ■ 
has  so  appropriately  transferred  from  its 
describing  the  sprinkling  rites  of  the  c 
which  outward  purity  ever  symbolizes  i 
fication. 

We  may  add  here,  by  way  of  note,  t 
version  of  Rabbi  Saadias  Phijumensis, 
run  is  rendered  in  a  way  which  shows  that 
in  mind  the  primary  sense,  as  it  appears  i 
giving  it  an  entirely  different  application 
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m^e.  He  tbus  traus- 
%i  ^dS'y  "He  shftU 
fow  bere  is  something 
ite  &  number  of  times 
iniformlf  to  deaote  & 
ion.  The  Pentateuch, 
aart  of  the  Scriptures 
irence.  It  is  to  them, 
in  head  of  "  the  saored 
ever  fond  of  referring 
Id  seem,  however,  that 
t  does  but  once  out  of 
the  single  example  in 
>ut  of  his  way  to  get  a 
;  in  the  prophetic  pas- 
typical  usage,  and  the 
uid  most  sacred  sense, 
and  yet  to  every  right- 
of  such  a  feeling  oa 
xtof  of  tlie  real  noeaa- 
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ARTICLE    IX. 

COHTRIBDTIOHS  TO  BISTORT. 

Ho.  L-LBTTSBa  Of  DR.  JOHN  STLjUID  IO  DB.  STEPHEN  WEST. 
[Dr,  John  Rjland  was  born  in  Warwick,  England,  Jannary  a9th,  I75S ; 
was  educated  hy  bis  father,  Bev.  John  C.  Ryland,  a  noted  instmctor, 
author,  and  minister,  pastor  of  a  Baptist  church  at  Warwick,  afterwarda 
at  NorthampUin,  England.  Before  Dr.  Ryland  waa  five  yeara  old  "he 
read  a  chapter  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  to  the  celebrated  Herre;."  In  bis 
Mvent^enth  year  he  was  approbated  aa  a  pt«acher ;  be  preached  as  an 
•saistant  to  his  lather  until  1781,  when,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  he 
was  ordained  as  his  father's  colleague  at  Northampton.  He  became,  oa 
his  &ther'a  removal,  sole  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  at  Northampton,  and 
continued  in  this  office  until  1799,  when  he  was  called  to  reside  at  Brislcl, 
England,  as  pastor  of  the  Broadmead  Chapel,  and  President  of  the  Bristol 
Educational  Society,  a  "  Theological  Institute."  He  preached  at  North- 
ampton more  than  twenty  years,  at  Bristol  more  than  thirty,  in  all  more 
than  fifty  years ;  and  he  died  at  Bristol  in  1325,  During  bis  whole  career 
be  delivered  "  not  less  than  eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-one 
aermons,  and  at  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  distinct  plac^."  Robert 
Hall  says  that  Dr.  Ryland's  "  attainments  in  the  Hebrew  language  were 
[ODfband,  that  be  had  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  scieace, 
and  that  his  reading  was  various  and  extensive."  "  He  had  a  pasEion  for 
natural  history,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  he  was  much  assisted  by  the  pe- 
culiar structure  of  his  eyes,  which  were  a  kind  of  natural  microscopes. 
Tie  observations  he  made  on  various  natural  productions,  without  the  aid 
of  instruments,  were  really  surprising ;  and  though  the  peculiarity  in  hit 
visual  organs  deprived  him  of  the  pleasure  of  contemplating  the  sublinK 
and  magnificent  features  of  nature,  it  gave  him  a  singular  advantage  (ur 
tracing  her  minuter  operations."  He  published  the  following  works: 
"  Chiistianae  MiliUae  Viaticum,"  "  Considerations  on  Baptism,"  "  1Mb  of 
Andrew  Fuller,"  and  a  large  number  (^smaller  works.  In  1836  were  pub 
lished  two  volnmee  of  "  Pastoral  Memorials,  selected  from  the  Sdanuscripti 
of  the  late  Rev.  JohnRyland,  D.D.,"  with  a  Memcnr  of  Dr.  Ryland,  byhii 
ioo,  Jonathan  Edwards  Rylaud ;  in  1S62  appeared  a  new  ecUtion  of  hi 
«  Hymns  and  Verses  on  Sacred  Subjects,  with  a  Memoir  by  Dr.  Hohy.' 
The  following  coireepondence  illnstiate*  the  sympathy  whicL  Dr.  Rylani 
had  with  what  was  called  the  "New  Kvinity"  of  President  Edwards,  Ik 
Bellamy,  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins,  and  other  Hopkinsian  divines ;  the  pn>c»9e 
Humigh  which  many  Ekiglish  theologians  were  brought  into  a  like  sym 
pMby;  the  eonneetioo  between  the  "New  Divini^' and  the  n 
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nil  account  of  Dr.  Rjiana  mo  wabt  of 
oLii. pp.416, 417;  Yol.iii.pp.2Ta-!80j 
mce;  Allibone'a  Dictionary  of  Authon; 
lemoir  by  Jonatliaa  Edmuiia  RyUnd.] 


I  90, 18U),  I  received  jour  matt  wel- 
r.  Lyman  Beecher,  for  which  1  return 
izceedingly  occupied,  being  at  the  bead 
n  (which  was  till  lately  the  only  one 
lation  Ibr  cur  denomiuaticm)  ;  itaving, 
I  a  good  deal  of  the  concenu  of  odt 
Captain  Bdwards  would  give  you  Mine 

spondent.  Dr.  Edwards,  I  have  scarcely 
the  unhaj^y  dtBpnles  between  the  two 
difficult  to  find  a  mode  of  intercoucw. 
r.  Hart,  Dr.  Stillman,  and  Dr.  Foster, 
<ut  they  are  all  gone.  A  parcel  from 
.  after  lying  several  years  in  London.  It 
r  book  on  the  Atonement,  in  1 T87,  which 
'e  no  taste  to  intenDeddle  with  poUtice; 
!  pleasure  than  to  hear  such  accounti 
^ned  in  your  letter  and  Mr.  Beechei^ 
y,  so  no  misunderstanding  between  the 
:an  check  my  love  to  the  people  of  God, 
aa  elsewhere.  So  far  iia  1  (that  am  no 
s  with  your  governors,  especially  since 
;il;  but  you  cannot  help  that.  All  my 
ae.  Bat  if  all  the  world  who  know  not 
•,y  are  not  much  better),  they  that  are 

}T  New  England,  like  that  of  the  Jews 
gnalia,"  in  my  childhood,  and  Edwards's 
with  the  accounts  of  revivals  in  Gilliee's 

me  ever  feel  a  strong  affection  toward 
Edwards  could  tell  you  I  had  put  hix 

BOD,  and  if  God  had  been  pleased  to 
'en  differenlly,  I  should  have  had  David 
a  in  my  house. 

■vel  at  one  thing,  —  that  the  fishera  of 
e  only,  and  that  you  so  often  6ah  as  with 
re  seen  a  liiUe  resembling  your  draughts, 
ore.    To  be  sure,  here  it  is  seldom  the 
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ae  that  ■  wMe  town  ia  tinder  the  care  of  an  enngelioal  n 
«  intemiized  with  dry-churchmen,  or  uneTangelical  dinent^n.  In  the 
hureh  of  Ei^land,  indeed,  there  is  a  gre«t  increase  of  evuigelicai  mims- 
ra.  We  have  mora  than  twenty  in  Briilol,  or  within  five  milec  Thej 
lid  their  Hiesion  Society  here  last  week;  we  shut  np  our  eve ning  meetings, 
id  attended  the  services,  which  were  very  pleasant.  Almocft  every  one 
loke  kindly  of  other  miMiooa.     Hoy  collected  above  £500.     We  have 

Bristol  three  Baptist  churches,  two  Independrnts.  The  Fresbyterians 
tre  are  rank  SocimanB,  a«  are  alme«t  all  of  that  denomination  in  England, 
here  ia  a  large  tabernacle  here,  chiefly  supplied  by  Independent  mints- 
re,  who  eome  for  a  mouth  or  six  weeks.  There  is  also  a  chapel  of  Lady 
Tmtjngton's,  Uiree  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapeis  (one  very  large),  many 
nakers,  and  a  small  Mornvian  congregation.  All  the  evangelical  di». 
nters  are  united  pretty  cordially.  In  the  monthly  lecture  the  Baptists, 
[dependents,  and  tabernacle  ars  united,  and  in  the  monthly  prayer- 
e«ting  the  Wesleyans  and  Lady  Huntington's  people  join  also.  We 
inerally  breakfast  tcgether  (the  nunisteis  of  all  tbe«e  congregations)  once 
Ibrtnight,  at  each  other's  houses  in  relation.  I  have  a  very  agreeable 
tercouTse  with  the  evangelical  Episcopalians,  though  they  hardly  dare 

come  to  meeting,  for  fear  of  their  superiors.  In  this  respect,  wo  are 
Kive  them,  and  also  in  bdng  able  to  lend  them  our  meedng-houses,  in 
me  a  church  is  repairing  or  rebuildti:^,  which  is  a  favor  that  they  cannot 
turn  on  any  accouDt,  though  some  who  are  the  least  AieDdly  to  ua  have, 

several  instances,  been  glad  to  accept  it 

We  have  lately  heard  a  good  deal  of  pleasing  intelligence  fiom  our 
ienonariea  in  India.  We  are  in  hope  daily  to  hear  of  the  airival  of  one 
'my  students  at  Jamaica;  and  this  afternoon  we  have  received  the  per- 
ission  of  Government  to  send  one  nut  to  Java,  or  Amboyna.  This  last 
rcumstance  will  occasion  my  bdng  exceedingly  hurried,  so  that  I  ffear  I 
lall  not  be  able  to  write  to  Mr.  Beecher  at  preeent.  I  am  not  sure  how 
r  off"  from  him  you  are ;  but,  if  I  should  get  a  conveyance  for  this  letter 
ifbre  I  can  possibly  address  another  to  him,  I  would  b^  yon  to  pi  went 
I  him  my  Christian  love,  and  tell  fhim}  I  feel  anspeakably  indebted  to 
m  for  his  letter  and  the  kind  and  liberal  spirit  it  breathes. 

If  I  did  not  think  myself  right  in  the  particulars  wherein  I  differ  fhXB 
)o,  I  should  immediately  avow  my  change  of  sentiment.  But,  of  courae, 
'ery  boneet  man  thinks  his  own  opinion  most  scriptural.  But  I  never 
luld  find  my  love  to  my  Paedobaptist  brethren  impeded  by  thinking 
flerently  on  that  subject.  Indeed,  I  think  some  sutgecta  of  diversity  of 
idgment  which  do  not  change  a  man's  usual  denomination  are  (or  mor« 
iportant  than  others  which  do.  But  all  who  lov9our  Lord  Jesus,  and 
.  whom  I  can  trace  his  image,  I  am  sure  ought  to  be  dear  to  me.  I  hare, 
r  BCHne  years  past,  i^n  thought  of  two  sentences  in  what  is  called  tbs 
.pasties'  Creed :  "  I  bdieve  [in]  the  oathdic  church,  the  coannnmion  of 
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Y  nuw,  out  of  the  oburch  of  Bome,  will  say  I 
olic  church.  But  I  believe  thit  expMBsioD  n 
>  are  really  writteo  in  heavea  and  renewed 
br  that  no  man  b  sound  in  the  Apoetlea'  Cr 
^If  more  truly  akio  to  all  th6m  that  he  lum 
,  than  any  external  form  can  make  him  to 
IS  not  and  cannot  hope  to  meet  there.  Tho 
WW  actually  made  by  the  apoatleo,  yet  I  beli 
xplabei],  are  in  the  strictest  wnse  apoeto 
t  all  who  are  really  sanctified  have  one  comi 
iving  memben  of  one  common  body,  of  wt 
eally  the  head,  and  are  really  animated  l^ 
yself,  at  best,  a  most  diseased  member  of 
t  a  fellow-feeling  for  every  one  wbo  really  k 
no  outward  agreement  on  things  ccmcerii 
ut  can  differ  would  in  any  wise  equal.  ] 
apeats  that  espression.  is  more  united  to  cai 
regenerate  diasenten,  be  is  not  sound  in 
Baptist,  or  any  Dtlier  dissenter,  is  more  uni 
ir  Baptists  than  to  regenerate  churchmen,  h 
In  this  plan  I  desire  ever  to  act,  and  to  gu 
would  really  savor  of  another  spirit. 
iee,  in  a  most  candid  manner,  to  the  cha 
w.  I  trust  there  is  no  room  to  believe  I 
any  intemperate  mea«ireB  to  gain  them  o 
merely  the  result  of  tb^  own  reflectioas. 
ir  a  proselyte,  in  this  respect,  in  my  life, 
ttever  party  God  knows  it  is  to  be  fbnnd  ; 
tbe  truth  in  love  is  the  likeliest  way  to  < 
ley  are  mistaken.  And  a  shame  would  it  b 
ortant  Articles  should  not  do  more  to  uniti 
o  or  three,  or  even  four  or  five  inferior  po 

ill  you  heme  to  his  kingdom,  I  shall  alwayi 

m  you,  and,  above  all,  to  hear  of  your  eucces 

ITe  have  had  an  unusual  number  of  deaths 

-in  my  coagr^jation,  and  but  few  additi' 

:urch  this  week,  and  another  or  two  expee 

lOrd  may  be  revealed.     The  other  two  Baj 

arge  additions  lately. 

d  you  and  your  dear  flock. 

n,  my  dear  sir,  youn  most  cordially, 

John  BTi.Ain 
Dr.  Stephen  West,  Stockbridge,  Maa|."j 
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188  CONTBIBOTIONS  TO  BISTORT.  [Ju. 

BtgAitt  Academg,  Britlol, 
Tbst  Dus  Sib  :  Marcli  27, 1815. 

I  hope  Captain  £dward<  received  sod  delivered  to  jrou  the 
little  packet  1  sent  by  him.    After  refining  to  see  a  newspaper  for  several 
months,  because  I  could  not  endure  to  hear  of  war  between  Britons  and 
Anglo-Americans,  among  both  of  whom  there  are  so  many  heirs  of  the 
same  heavenly  inheritance,  I  am  now  able  to 
restored  between  these  countries ;  though  in  Enrc 
afresh,  and  threateni  the  most  tremendous  contec 
glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  writing  again  t 
respect,  and  I  hope  this  letter  will  find  that  youi 
Intercouise  has  long  been  greatly  impeded,  an 
attended  with  some  difficulty,  and  my  time  is  ei 
your  kindoeai  in  wri^ng  before  makes  me  wish  f! 
&om  you  ^ain,  and  eapeciiilly  of  finding  that  th< 
going  on  in  your  own  congregation,  and  in  other  parts  of  your  country. 

1  have  been  lately  reading  afresh  the  second  volume  of  Dr.  Strong's  Ser- 
mons. I  assent  to  nearly  everything  he  advances ;  yet,  taken  as  a  whole,  I 
feel  that  I  could  scarcely  answer  twoi^ections  which  many  readers  in  [hii 
country  would  bring.  He  introduces  but  UllU  scripture,  and  especially 
he  gives  a  smaller  proportional  exhibition  of  the  love  and  grace  of  Christ 
than  the  generality  of  our  best  preachers.  la  it  not  possible  to  go  to  an 
extreme  in  this  respect  'i  I  doubt  not  that  many  go  to  a  contrary  extreme. 
But  still  I  think  thtise  would  more  probably  be  amended  by  intermixing 
just  views  of  the  relation  which  subsists  between  the  gospel  and  the  moral 
government  of  God,  than  by  dwelling  so  l.irgely  on  what  they  too  often 
omit,  and  omitting  what  not  only  they,  but  Paul,  oflencr  introduces.  You 
will  excuse  the  freedom  of  this  remark.  While  many  have  talked  much 
of  the  love  of  Christ  to  sinners,  who  have  scarcely  noticed  hotr  exceedingly 
his  sufferings  display  the  evil  of  sin,  some  of  your  brethren  dwell  so 
much  on  the  Saviour's  magnifying  the  law  and  government  of  God,  as 
almost  to  lose  sight  of  such  phrases  as,  God  commendeth  his  love,  and 
hertin  a  love  I  God  ao  loved  the  world  1  At  least  they  hardly  give  fiill 
■cope  to  the  feelings  these  expressions  seem  calculated  to  inspire.  I 
suspect  we  are  all  in  danger,  in  the  present  state  of  imperfection,  of  having 
our  minds  so  engrossed  by  attention  to  a  few  important  truths,  as  to  have 
them  di«wn  off  from  a  due  attention  to  other  truths ;  and  the  evident 
delect  in  the  latter  case,  prejudices  others  agunst  the  very  things  we 

wish  to  enforce  upon  them 

[Address:  "Rev.  Dr.  Stephen  West,  Stockbridge,  Connecticut"] 
Mt  Dear  Sir:  April  Sd,  1815. 

In  my  last  I  nodced  two  objectjons  which  inoet  peisons  in 
this  country  would  be  greatly  disposed  to  bring  agunst  Dr.  Strong's 
Hermona:  (1)  l^iat  there  was  more  nse  of  argumentation  thanof  scriptnie. 
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[84  COBTBIDD'nONB  TO  HIBTOBT.  [Ju- 

onl,  knd  then  try  (if  I  maj  so  exjnwa  myielf)  wbftt  racaptiiMSncli  *  >oaI 
raold.  give  to  law  tridioiit  goapel,  ud,  after  a  while,  try  what  reception 
t  woald  give  to  titt  pxpel.  or  what  effect  the  goapel  would  haTe  npon  it- 
it  ia  his  oonmaud  that  nnoen  should  come  to  Cfariat  &r  salTation,  and 
Mliere  his  readines  to  receive  them,  not  that  tbej  ihontd  stand  specn- 
ating  tm  the  ponibility  and  eqnitj  of  his  Kjectiag  them ;  nor  ytit  that 
hej  should  pause  and  reflect  on  the  impoanbilit)'  of  their  beliering  witli- 
nt  special  gnoe,  thiaking,  wfakt  shall  we  do  if  God  will  not  give  us  fiutb- 
Rie  icripton*  represent  repentance  and  faith  as  tiie  immediate  dnt;  of 
dl  to  whom  the  gospel  is  published. 
I  am  not  sure  whether  I  have  expressed  mjself  with  soffident  deames 

0  show  jon  where  the  generality  of  onr  rainisten  wooM  demor,  if  not 
nore  strongly  object,  tu  the  statemwt  of  some  on  yoar  nde  ot  the  wator. 
[  know  Marshall  and  Herrey  haTe  stated  thing*  very  exceptionably  on 
lie  other  side,  and  that  many  who  would  not  define  the  first  act  of  iiutb 
IS  an  aHurance  that  Christ  is  mhie,  do  yet  sometimee  apeak  w  if  no  one 
xmld  be  jntly  condemned  for  Mot  loving  Ood,  bnt  io  cooseqnence  of  the 
nhibition  of  pardoning  meroy  at  least  in  a  more  general  way.  Futh  in 
pardoning  mercy,  say  diey,  must  beget  hope,  and  then  hope  beget  lore. 

1  cannot  ftU  in  witli  Ihit  representation.  It  aeems  to  me  to  set  aside  the 
need  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  except  by  the  mediam  of  nearly  the  same 
principle  that  reconciled  Amasa  to  David's  party,  when  David  offered  to 
make  him  generalisdnio,  instead  of  Joab.  I  think  repentance  must,  at 
least  in  the  order  of  natore,  precede  fiulli,  and  that  nqthing  spiritual  can 
precede  love.  No  man  can  give  a  perfect  definition  of  Aope  without 
Including  lore  in  its  natm«.  And  die  same  is,  I  think,  equally  tme  of 
faitk.  It  must  include  a  cordial  apprafastjon  of  the  truth,  a  resting  with 
complacency  in  Qod^  method  of  saving  sinnani.  Mere  natural  troth  may 
bebelieredindependentlyoftheBtnteof  the  heart.  Moral  tmth  cannot  1 
may  believe  the  stm  is  tbe  centre  of  oar  system,  though  I  should  be  as  will- 
ing the  earth  should  be  tbe  centre,  if  it  wonld  answer  the  same  end.  Or  1 
may  believe  that  Buonaparte  has  been  re-established  in  France,  though  I  had 
rather  be  wwe  Btili  confined  to  Elba.  Bnt  1  can  [not]  believe  I  am  infiniielj 
to  blame  fin-  breaking  God's  law,  or  that  it  was  an  excellent  thing  for  Chral 
to  magniiy  the  divine  law,  while  I  am  onder  tbe  dominion  of  a  carnal  mmd 

We  have  just  beard  <rf  a  sore  trial  be&Uing  Felix  Carey,  Dr.  Carey"! 
ddest  Sim,  who  was  going  up  to  Av»,  and  cast  away  in  a  sUmn  on  tht 
river;  his  wife,  two  children,  and  fear  maid-aervants  drowned,  and  bt 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  lift. 
May  grace  mercy  and  peace  be  with  yon. 

1  am,  dear  Sir,  yonr  cordial  brother,  JoHM  Ktlasd. 

1  beg  my  kind  respects  to  Capt  Edwards  and  all  his  family,  and  Bev 
Mr.  Beecher. 
[Addrea :  "  Rev.  Stephen  West,  D.D.  Stockbridge,  Connecticut,  North 
America."] 
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Tajitain  Edmrdi's  Tatnm,  tati  oao 
de*r  broUier  Fullw  ia  gone,  and  I 
hem  diat  crj  oat  ag»inat  American 
made  already  on  the  funersl  sermon 
New  £TaiigeIic<J  Magaxine,  which 
rbo  wrote  the  History  of  the  Wal- 
Sandemaniaii  sonmesa,  though  not 
Still,  he  ia  diapoeed  to  cavil  at  the 
.  will  not  trj  to  nnderataBd  what  we 
t  we  woaM  have  people  legardleia 
□upeakable  difficnltjr  to  make  aome 
MMeMed  the  uncereat  Lore  to  Chriat 
igfaled  in  the  Uw  of  Ood  niter  the 

from  India;  hot  onr  brethren  an 
peraona  in  power,  who  can  hanlly 
attacked  hj  simple  w^ument,  and 
idolatry  and  superstition  than  tlie 
bamberlain  hw  been  lately  ordered 
s  forbidden  to  give  tbe  seriptorea  to 

me  ago,  when  Mr.  Simeon  of  Cam- 
w  memoriab  to  Sir  Evan  Nepean, 
Bombay.  It  gave  me  a  very  high 
nae.  I  am  endeavoring  to  prepare 
br  irtiich  I  have  good  materials ;  but 
naoiibe  and  arrange  tliem.  Thonf^ 
ival  ctf  my  old  finends  makes  me  feel 
>n  expect  to  remove  hence.  I  have 
ich  three  times  a  day  without  weari- 
I  am  very  glad  to  Gnd  your  health 
ifled  by  hearing  from  you  again.  I 
labon. 
'  cordial  friend  and  brodier, 

John  Rtlahd. 
dge,  Havachnsetts.    Forwarded  by 
■  beat  reapectB  to  Dr.  West"] 

SepL  17,  1816. 
sot  yon  s  copy  of  my  dear  brother 
ived  safely.    I  should  be  thankful  for 
since  recaved  your  welcome  letter, 
'  heaven  it  descending  around  yon. 
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Ma;r  jour  own  congr^ation  Boon  receive  aootiier  HMon  of  refreshiiii 
from  tbe  presence  of  the  Lord. 

B}'  the  bye,  the  accidental  mention  of  the  dew  puts  me  in  niindof  I^ak 
cxxziii.  Our  traiulatora  have  supplied  a  good  deal  in  the  3d  verse  "  an< 
aa  the  dew."  Now  if  the  npplement  were  left  out,  the  dew  of  Hemto 
could  not  be  said  to  descend  on  the  Uoant^ns  of  ZJon.  And  if  the  axq 
pleinent  be  retained,  why  should  the  dew  deecending  on  Zion,  a  dry  rod 
I  rappoae,  without  verdure,  be  mentioned?  I  have  queried  whether  th 
Psalmist  does  not,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  pealm,  make  a  traontioD  froi 
the  subject  of  brotherly  love  to  a  (Afferent  subject,  not  UDnatunJly  coi 
nected  with  it,  viz.  tiie  doctrine  of  divine  iofluence. 

As  the  dew  of  Hermon  (a  very  fruitful  hill)  it  tiuU  which  descended  o 
Mount  Zion,  etc.,  i.e.  aa  is  the  natural  dew  on  Mount  Hermon,  so  is  th 
spiritual  dew  on  Mount  Zion. 

Brotherly  love  was  especially  promoted  among  tbe  Israelites  by  all  th 
males  assembling  at  the  temple  three  times  a  year,  whither  the  godl 
Israetites  went  up  in  hope  of  spiritual  rcfresbment,  etc.,  "  For  there  th 
Lord  commanded  the  blessing,"  etc.  Hence  the  two  aubjccta  are  natural! 
connected. 

I  had  but  ten  copies  of  brother  Fuller's  Life,  as  I  gave  tbe  whole  prof 
to  my  deceased  brother's  fiunily,  or  I  would  have  gladly  sent  one  to  M. 
Lyman  Beecher  also.  We  have  lately  bad  several  clergymen,  who  hat 
left  the  established  church  [and^  at  length  become  Baptists.  But  thong 
I  could  not  object  Co  their  agreeing  with  me  on  that  point,  yet  I  have  n 
pleasure  in  their  adopting  our  opinion  respecting  baptism,  as  they  ai 
much  infected  with  Antinomianism,  and  fond  of  the  worst  eipressioi 
they  can  borrow  from  Dr.  Crisp.  Nor  do  tbey  seek  an  acquaintance  wil 
the  most  respectable  ministers  in  our  connection,  but  indulge  a  groundlei 
suspicion  that  we  do  not  preach  the  gospel.  They  are  men  of  larg 
fortune.  It  is  quite  a  new  experiment  of  Abaddon  to  employ  gentleme 
of  rank  in  a  warfare  in  which  he  has  been  used  to  employ  coalheavei 
and  blackguards.  I  sent  Mr.  Baring  brother  Fuller's  Life,  and  Mr.  Sno 
the  translation  of  Wit^us'  Animadversiones  Irenicae.  I  wish  Qod  ma 
cure  them  of  this  "  fretting  leprosy,"  or  I  had  rather  they  had  joined  an 
denomination  than  outs.  Alas  how  prone  are  men  to  error,  on  the  rigl 
hand  and  the  left  I 

I  wish  great  success  to  your  society  for  the  education  of  pious  youtl 
Our  building,  erected  five  or  ux  years  ago,  contaios  tliirty-thrce  atudie 
with  thirty-three  bedrooms  over  them,  but  our  funds  will  scarcely  suppo: 
our  present  number  —  twenty-five.  We  never  take  any  but  members  o 
churches  whose  gifts  have  been  previously  tried,  and.who  are  recommende 
by  the  churches  as  possessing  hopeful  piety  and  talents.  Training  u 
graceless  lads  for  the  ministry,  in  hope  they  might  be  converted  afterwan 
seems  to  have  rained  the  English  Presbyterians,  who  are  now  almost  an 
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a  Dingen.  The  b« 
ut  ten  jrears  ago. 
nongst  the  latter  a  i 
'he  former  are  bean 
cstasies  of  belie  vera 
the  Contenta  of  ti 
Uatt  kxiv.  26 ;  K 
1  Thess.  ii.  1-18.    1 

epnblication  of  mx 

Christliche  Apolog 
ks.  The  subjecta  a 
uaed,  as  in  Germ& 

Ethics ;  State  and 
Ihe  Befonned  (Call 
t'b  ''  Maid  of  Orleai 
;ritical  edition  of  tfa 
id  introductioQ.     F 

few  will  be  dispoM 
rith  interest. 
exegetical  mont^iTa 

since  saddenl;  ma 
t  learning,  and  tbi 
I  theologiuiB ;  bat  i 
!  dlfficolt  passage, 
ien.  A  series  of  U 
ith  the  PrvtestarUt 
lesuB.    He  styles  hii 

the  reli^oQs  life"; 
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him,  ako,  h  an  "  enthonaif  He  even  goe*  m  &r  m  to  wj :  "  Jn 
becauM  Jmob  combined  so  much  •obrietjr  of  jtu^ment,  aitch  tendemew  ( 
consdence,  and  m>  inward  a  relation  to  God  with  the  moat  eztravagAi 
and  utterijr  nngronnded  bopea,  therefbre  is  he  (to  Dr.  Schwalb)  so  d 
aerring  of  admiration,  ao  heart-winning,  so  inceistible."  One  cannot  hd 
but  caf :  "  De  gnstibtu  dod  di^utandum  eat." 

Spieu :  Logos  Spermaliooe.  This  it  a  ooUeetion  of  paasages  from  tl 
clamcal  Greeic  writers  parallel  to  New  Testament  patuigeB.  Tbe  pa 
alleli  are  adduced  in  the  order  of  the  chapten  and  venes  of  the  Ne 
Testament,  and  not  under  tbe  headings  of  a  qniem  of  theologj'  or  of  tl 
eraeds  and  catechisms,  as  in  one  or  two  simiilar  works.  Such  a  collcctlc 
is,  of  course,  intercaUng,  and  supplies  mBterial  which  can  be  employed  fi 
^>ologetic  purpoaea. 

The  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  Langnaget  o/Ruuia.  In  this  remarkable  woi 
the  Lord's  prayer  is  printed  in  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  ei^ 
veisioaB.  Some  of  them  varf ,  Indeed,  onl^  in  minnto  details ;  but  tl 
great  majority  differ  materially.  Tbe  venions  do  not  represent  all  tl 
Ungoages  spoken  in  Russia.  Hie  book  is  splendidly  printed  at  the  pie 
of  the  Russian  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Lotimatin.  Ethische  Studien  ans  FrankreicL  Twenty-two  brief  E^saj 
<m  subjects  suggested  by  the  war  between  France  and  Germany,  and  tl 
contrasts  between  the  two  nations,  which  then  exhibited  tbemselTes  \  r 
printed  from  a  periodical,  entitled,  "Altes  nnd  Neues."  Such  subjec 
are  treated  of  as,  The  French  and  German  Ideal  of  Culture ;  Sense  c 
Truth;  The  Character  of  tbe  German  Soldier;  Soldiera'  Poetry;  1^ 
Blesdng  of  Children.    A  stirring  book. 

Die  bibliiehen  AUertkUmer.  A  work  on  Biblical  Antiquities,  with  ilia 
(rations  extending  over  GIG  pages,  written  Jn  a  popular  style,  withoi 
sacrifice  of  aocnracy,  published  by  tbe  Calwer  Yereio,  and  coetlng  cml 
nineteen  silbergroschen.  A  pw^ct  marrel  of  cheapness,  considering  tl 
quality  of  the  work. 

WeUAataen ;  Der  Text  der  Biicber  Samoelis  ontersucht  A  critic 
examination  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Books  of  Samuel,  with  a  detalk 
fiommentary  ther«on.  Id  an  Introduction,  the  author  expounds  the  prii 
ciples  and  method  on  which  he  has  proceeded.  Tbe  woric  will  be  tdoi 
suggestive  by  tbOM  whoae  busiiteH  it  is  to  expound  the  Old  Ttttameni 
for  the  text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  sadly  needs  critical  levision. 

Weiffej^ach:  Exegetlsche  Stadie  Uber  Jakobus  ii.  14-26.  An  e» 
getical  study  on  the  passage  In  which  James  seems  to  assign  to  "  worki 
a  position  antagonistic  to,  or  inconsiateDt  with,  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  josl 
fication  by  faith.  The  antbor  believes  that  the  current  notion  that  Pai 
and  James  really  agree  in  substance  is  untenable.  He  affirms  that  Jan 
speaks  of  "faith  and  works  as  two  co-ordinate  possessions  or  magnitudes 
the  former  of  wlucb  a  man  may  or  may  not  have  i:i  conjunction  with  (1 
latt«r.    Well-written,  clear,  and  sincere,  but  scaicely  correct 
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Hofiicker  waa  s  var^  popnlir 
r  p(ui  of  tbe  preaent  century,  and 
b;  his  aon,  founded  on  Iub  fuber's 
iven  transUting.  Ho&cker  was  • 
ides  many  beautiful  letters. 
Uth  ia  Lecturer  on  vb&t  he  calls 
nit;  of  Berlin  —  the  only  lecturer 
\ty.  This  woric  comprises  studies 
1m  Si^ficance  of  WilUbord  for 
D  America ;  What  twTe  the  Pro- 
I  for  HsDOUH?  Tha  War  of  Um 
iost  the  BawutoR;  What  genenl 
ake  up  relatively  to  the  Kghts^ 
Che  uWonarj  work  of  the  Greek- 
account  of  the  elecdons  of  tbe 
ceremonies  connected  therewith, 
itnrj.  A  very  restricted  subject ; 
astrionslj'  collected  hj  the  author, 

imdert  The  history  of  the  intro- 
mit in  the  sixteenth  century,  with 

0  the  Reformation.  The  chrono* 
to  1598. 

iulehre.  The  third  edition  of  a 
le,  by  the  celebrated,  but  peculiar 
e  Beck.  There  are  three  main 
h ;  Tbe  Distinction  between  the 
Concentration  of  the  Human  Sonl- 
ks  like  this  bare  their  use ;  but  as 
hat  the  Bible  is  a  hand-book  of 
ilways  r^(ard  them  with  suBpcioa. 
M  suggestive  and  stimulating,    s. 

1  Ethics)  dargestellt  von  Dr.  H. 
ba:  Bud-Betser.    1S71. 

■  Christian  ethics  of  the  speculativo- 
peared  outside  of  Ciermany.     It  is 

authorized  German  edition  at  tbe 

rthodox  Lutheran,  of  the  tendency 

He  defines   his  own   position  m 

takes  revelation  alone,  to  the  ex- 
»t  of  a  rationalist,  who  takes  reason 
ind  Mtb;  but  as  that  of  one  who 
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r^ardi  nvelatton  u  a  help  and  nonn  for  reuon. 
of  hii  Dogmatics  (1B50)  he  hu  had  the  rare  fbrtniu 
JD  GennaiiT'  at  one  of  the  fiiM  theologtaoi  irf'  the  i 
tveDtj  yean,  he  now  Aimithee  ns  with  a  mature 
point  in  tiie  ethical  field.  Hii  Dogmatict  made  al 
aa  one  ever  finds  in  German  theolt^.  Bm  presei 
■trong  meat  for  the  itrong.  It  traces  the  great  et 
deepest  recesaes  to  which  philoeophjr  and  tcience, 
God-conscionmen,  will  light  homaD  ipecniation. 
what  at  home  amid  the  abatnueet  principle*  o 
Kteriolf^,  etc.,  in  order  proGtablj  to  ondertakt 
For  mcb,  howeTer,  aa  appnMch  it  well-panoplied,  it 
baoqnet. 

The  Btont  Tolnme  before  ut  ia  odIj  one  —  the  ■[ 
fbrma  under  which  the  author  purpoaee  to  treat  th 
matter.  Be  seema  to  have  adopted  this  method  ai 
the  two  more  usnal  modes  of  treatment.  The  quest 
orderof  handling  the  chief  factors  in  ethics,  vis.  the 
(God  or  divine  law),  the  procen  (the  ethical  life] 
highest  good,  both  individual  and  collective),  —  w 
given,  or  whether  to  begin  with  the  higheat  good,  an 
and  his  norm  and  life.  It  is  evident  that,  if  ethics  i 
there  must  be  some  solely  logical  beginning-pi  aci 
sabject-matter  may  be  adequately  and  eihaustivel 
does  not  find  thia  to5  otu,  but  decidea  for  a  twofo 
lative  and  a  practical  one;  the  one  looking  chiefl 
other  chiefly  to  the  concrete  forma  of  the  ethical ; 
subject-matter  in  the  order  —  the  highest  good,  vi 
the  other,  in  the  reverse  order.  He  will  thus  paaac 
and  the  results  will  be  two  almost  independent  t 
common  aave  tiie  chapter  on  the  presnppcaitions' 
the  second  part,  the  author  says  in  his  Preface : 
soon,  I  ahfdl  be  permitted  to  complete  the  praetk 
cumstancea  beyond  my  controL" 

The  structure  of  the  first  part  is  aa  follows:  (: 
Cbristian  ethics  (72  pp.),  (2)  The  presuppoaidi 
(109  pp.),  viz.  the  theological,  the  anthropologics 
Boteriolc^cal  and  eschatological  presuppott'tiona. 
speculative  part  proper  (40B  pp.)  in  the  seemingly 
highest  good  (90  pp.),  (6)  Virtue  (187  pp.),  (c)  ' 
respective  of  order  and  method,  however,  the  bo< 
profound  thought. 

Some  of  the  positions  taken  are  of  the  mo«t  i 
For  example,  the  old  alternate  question :  Is  tlte  ( 
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Nor  ia  lets  intercitiiig  the  diKniarion  of  tbe  morkl  motii 
■tfacbiTinea  oS  socli  views  u  exclude  from  tliia  motiTB 
Helf-inteTwt,  IB  nbnnduitly  abown.  Tbe  true  mareX  siotiTe 
to  God.  The  hoMt  thmt  ia  not  thaokfnllr  actuated  bj  ( 
prcaent,  and  proipectiTe,  is  not  trae,  but  de^naei  the  Giri 
iDWt  love  God  becBose  he  fint  lored  il. 

But  the  book  of  Uartensen  is  not  merelj  a  chain  of  n 
cnaeion;  it  oontaine,  abo,  nuuij  bappjr  poetical  applioatioDi 
both  to  the  proUeme  of  hiitoij  and  to  the  lire  queatii 
Eipecially  refreshing  ia  the  honest,  but  onsparing  mann 
criticizes,  amoDg  others,  that  great  idol  of  modem  Germai 

As  a  whole,  the  work  deserrea  a  hearty  welcome  from  : 
theologian.  It  ia  atrikingly  peculiar  onlj  in  some  of  its  mi 
positions.  On  the  great  questions  of  recent  ethics,  it  ha 
main  with  the  less  abstruse  and  specnlatin  woik  of  Di 
Bibliotbeca  Sacra,  April,  1866). 

B.    ENGU8H  AND  AMEOfCAK  WORKS. 

Tux  FsALHS.    By  Carl  Bemhard  Moll,  D.D.,  General 

in  Konigsbei^,  Prussia.    Tnuslated  from  the  German, 

by  Rev.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  Eev.  John  Forsyth,  D.D., 

Hammond,  Rev.  J.  Fred.  McCnrdj,  together  nith  a  ne' 

Psalms  and  Philological  Notes  by  Rev.  Thomaa  J.  Cot 

pp.  916.    New  fork :  Scribner,  Armstrong,  and  Comp 

It  is  impossible  that  a  volume  in  which  so  many  differ 

had  an  agency  should  be  free  from  faults.     Still  we  reg 

volume  as  one  of  tbe  beat  belonging  to  the  "  Bibel-WcrL 

Dr.  Conant'a  Version  and  Notni  form  a  valuable  additii 

mentary.     Tbe   American    editors    have    made    judicii 

Commentaries  of  Hupfeld,  Ewald,  Delitzsch,  and  Heng 

have  also  inserted  many  notes  from  Mr.  Spurgeon's  Tress 

well   as  from  the  Commentaries   of  Perowne,  Wordsw 

British  as  well  as  American  writCTS.     We  think  that  son 

Dr.  Plumer  might  have  been  wiselyomittedj  such  as:  "'' 

ua  of  the  agonies  of  Charles  IX  of  France,  which  drove  tl 

the  akin  of  that  misersible  monarch,  after  his  cruelties  ! 

the  Huguenots  "(p.  62).     This  sentence  refers  to  such  verai 

It  has  been  a  popular  opinion  of  American  exegetes,  si 

tion  of  Hengstenberg's  Comraeolat;,  that  the  twenty-8« 

interpreting  which  Martin  Luther  "  remained  three  days 

up,  on  bread  and  salt,  entirely  inaccessible  "),  and  similar 

eciea  refer  to  an  ideal  person,  the  righteous  aufferer  in  tl 

they  may  be  applied  to  any  pious  believer  who  is  afflicted  by  impi< 

penecntors,  and  may  be  appropriated  by  him  just  in  proportion  to  I 
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it  they  bare  their  perfect  fulfilment, 
on  of  God,  tLo  was  more  afflicted, 
itber  man.  This  interpretation  is 
twentj-second  Paalm  (for  example) 
lufferer,  not  merely  prvphtlical  of 
bat  as  typicaiiy-prvpAtticai  of  bim. 
Uoll  and  Dr.  Hengitenberg  is  not 

LOOtCAL,    AND     EcCLBaUBTICAL 

tev.  John  M'CUntock,  D.D.,  and 
,J.    evo.    pp.1122.    New  York: 

ork  were  prepared  and  published 
r.  M'Clintock.  "  Tbe  greater  part 
e  benefit  of  bis  labors  and  adrice; 
:ted  and  parti}'  arranged  a  large 
lucceeding  volumes."  Since  Pro- 
bis  rest,  tbe  eurriving  editor.  Dr. 
.  H.  Newman  and  Professor  A.  J. 
.bored  on  tbe  work,  but  the  former 
id  the  amount  of  his  editorial  care. 
taken,  written,  or  published  in  the 
rcely  more  th&n  one  third  of  the 
;  to  the  same  communion  with  the 
\s  we  have  s^d  of  the  firat  three 
nd  we  presume  that  we  shall  say  of 
bit  tbe  results  of  much  and  varied 
ility,  and  reflect  great  honor  on  tho 
statements  in  some  of  the  Articles 
ral  we  have  been  more  than  pleased 
and  force,  with  which  the  Cy clopae- 
The  fourth  volume  extends  Irom  the 
nd  contains  a  full  Index  of  Articles. 

i.  Tbe  Teda;  The  Avests;  The 
n  Dwigbt  Whitney,  Professor  of 
in  Yale  College.  12mo.  pp.  416, 
,d  Co.     1873. 

ed  in  this  work,  and  will  rejoice  in 
ndititmally  and  partly  promised  on 
There  are  Viiriotis  stAtemenIs  in 
but  we  must  admit  that  some  of 
ityle  than  in  their  substance.  If  a 
'  were  omitted,  the  work  might  be 
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amxceptjoiisbte  to  tb«  matt  orthodox  theologian.  As  it  is,  it  cvato 
ftudied  withoaC  mnch  profit  bj  him.  lU  langaage  it  fresh  aod  rigir 
It  ii  flill  of  Talomble  BDggeftions  in  regard  to  the  DKbire,  progreai,  and  hkl 
of  languge,  the  icienca  irfpsjchotogj,  the  character  of  the  aDcient  rdigi 
die  doctrine  of  monothoun  and  hmnan  immortali^,  the  Darwinian  the 
etc.,  et£.  The  theoriea  of  Bleek,  Schleicher,  and  Sl^nthal  in  regard  to 
origin  of  language  are  difcmaed  with  much  ingenaitj.  WehaTebren 
ticulaHj  interested  in  the  Article  I.,  II.,  and  VI.,  on  the  Tedu,  (be  T 
Doctrine  of  a  FntuK  Lift,  and  the  Ayesta ;  also  io  Articles  VHI.  and  X 
on  European  Philology  and  Ethuolc^,  and  on  Language  and  Edocal 

Republication  of  thk  Gospel  in  Biblk  Lands.  HiBtO[7  of 
MisiJonB  of  the  American  Board  of  Commisuouers  for  Foreign  Mis 
to  the  Oriental  Chnrchea-  B7  Rufus  Anderson,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Foreign  Secretarj  of  the  Board.  Tol.  ii.  12mo.  pp.  932.  BosI 
Congrt^ational  Publiahing  Society.     1872. 

This  Tolume,  like  the  one  which  preceded  it,  and  which  was  noticei 
the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  (Vol.  ixiz.  pp.  C71,  572)  a  a  ihesaurus  of  f»i 
i«ganl  to  miaaions  among  the  Oriental  charches.  It  gives  a  lucid  ' 
of  the  Armenian,  Aseyrian,  Nestoriao,  Bulgarian,  and  Syrian  misseion 
for  as  they  bare  been  under  the  care  of  the  A.  B.  G.  F.  M,  It  coot 
interesting  sketches  of  many  departed  worthies  in  whom  the  friend 
■niidona  have  felt  a  peculiar  interest,  soch  as  Dr.  Goodell,  Dr.  H.  G 
Dwight,  Dr.  Eli  South,  Dr.  Lobdell,  Dr.  Perkins,  the  murdered  Men 
and  Coffin,  and  man;  others  whose  names  posterity  will  not  willing!; 
die.  The  brief  letter  which  Dr.  WiUianu  of  Mardin  wrote  concer 
Hr.  Walker  of  Diarbekir  is  a  solid  lecture  on  Pastoral  Theology.  An 
the  interesting  incidents  recorded  in  the  volmne  is  one  on  p.  47E. 
woman  expressed  to  Selim  ESendi  "  a  very  decided  desire  to  emb 
Christianity  ;  but  she  was  afraid  of  her  son.  Her  son  had  sometime 
pressed  the  same  wish ;  but  he  was  alraid  of  his  mother.  Selim  ii 
dnced  them  to  each  other."  We  have  heard  of  similar  instance 
mutual  dread  and  distrust  among  the  converts  from  Mohammedai 
The  eloquent  pages  395-^99  give  reason  to  hope  that  the  converts 
rational  Christianity  will  ere  long  be  multiplied,  and  the  ociuuiow  of 
to  make  an  open  proftsdon  of  it  will  be  leneoed. 

Sermokb  OH  LrviiTO  Subjects.  By  Horace  BusfaneU.  l2ino.  pp^ 
New  York:  Scribner,  Annstroog,  and  Co.  1372. 
In  the  autumn  of  IB69  the  writer  of  this  notice  engaged  in  a  conv 
tion  with  the  late  Professor  F.  D.  Maurice  on  the  published  worl 
Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecber  and  Rev.  Horace  Bnshnell.  Mr.  Maurici 
fiuniliar  with  the  writings  of  both  those  gentlemen,  and  indeed  with  n 
all  the  American  divine*.    He  r^arded  Dr.  findmeU  as  a  profound 
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3e  cmtidered  the  tnatue  oa 
if  Dr.  Bwhnell,  »nd,  indeed, 
tie  Atonement  in  tbe  Engliik 
erer,  ia  that  Dr.  BusImeU^ 
tea.  It  ii  as  a  preacher  that 
tude,  by  thoee  who  will  coma 
Book  of  American  Aathon, 
is  described  in  the  following 
of  hiB  readeiw  will  coincide 
9  him  U)  polemical  theologj ; 
istuTB  is  a  Hemitive  one,  and 
and  a  tendencj  to  illustiata 
»,  rather  than  to  define  it  in 
It  will  be  difficult  to  find 
'  panagee  of  moral  and  iatel- 
umish.  The  current  i^  hit 
'  is  eridently  tbe  mainspring 
18  imagination  ia  his  BtrongeM 
;  to  the  noblest  oses. 
id  natural  taaoners,  of  gra>t 
onp  to  the  leaders  of  men. 
well  aa  in  hia  works,  and  he 
1  of  ciUzena.  The  beautiful 
wire,  by  his  efforts." — p.21S. 
lal  to  some  of  his  previoaa 


CH  OF  Scotland,  delivered 
lyn  Stanley,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
le  Institute  of  France.  8t& 
,  and  Co.  1672. 
o.  It  contains  msny  good 
;  is  very  interesting,  but  not 
I  is  the  author's  sermon  de- 
Fannary,  1872.  The  sermon 
lie  first  Lecture  ia  devoted  to 
le  Modem  Episcopal  Church 
[  to  the  Chuich  of  Scotland, 
us  its  various  divisions;  first 
Its  of  it ;  and  third,  its  higher 
lu  frankly  of  the  Covenantem, 
i  New  Lights,  the  Collegen. 
the  Free  Church,  the  Unilad 
evoted  to  the  Moderation  of 
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e  Church  of  ScotUnd;  the  fourUi,  to  the  Preaent  aoil  Future  of  th 
hurch  of  Scotland.  Here  the  writer  hu  interesting  notices  of  Deai 
amsay,  I>r  Chalnwra,  Edward  Irring,  ThomM  Erakine,  Robert  Barm 
id  Walter  Scott.  It  is  not  very  common  to  conwder  the  last  tiro  muM 
I  identified  with  Scotch  theology.  The  Tolume  i«  full  of  iUoBtralions  o 
le  author's  "  brood  chunh  "  views.  It  contains  many  remarks  as  bold  i 
ley  are  broad.  We  do  not  wonder  that  these  Lectures  befbro  the  Phili 
■pfaic^  Institute  of  Edinburgh  have  excited  much  opposition.  On  thf 
Bry  account,  aa  well  as  on  others,  they  deserve  to  be  read. 

,nCRKTiu8  OK  THE  Natore  OF  Thwgs.  Translated  into  Englii 
Verse  by  Charlee  Frederick  Johnson.  With  Introduction  and  Not* 
12mo.  pp.  333.  New  York:  DeWitt  C.  Lent  and  Ck>.;  Londoi 
Sampson  Low,  Son,  and  Marston.     1872. 

The  poem  of  Lucretius  on  "  The  Nature  of  Things "  has  for  ag 
ttracted  the  attention  of  theologians.  They  hare  fiwned  nunwro 
nswere  to  it  —  some  It^cal  and  self-conmatent,  othere  forced  and  se 
ontradictory.  They  have  evidently  felt  the  power  of  several  objeclio 
rged  by  Lucretius  against  the  well-established  tmth.  Indeed,  some  ' 
hese  objections  have  been  stated  liy  him  in  words  more  apposite  ai 
xact  than  proeuc  writers  have  selected.  Poetry  is  not  adapted  t«  t 
liscuBuon  of  the  abstruse  questions  which  Lucretius  examine.' ;  yet  in  I 
lands  it  certainly  accomplishes  wonders.  The  pertinence  of  his  st] 
lonstantly  surprises  his  intelligent  readers.  We  regard  the  present  trai 
ation  of  the  poem  as  an  admirable  one.  Its  language  is  definite  a 
irecise,  yet  easy  and  melliiluouB.  It  often  reminds  us  of  Milton's  Parad 
!xet,  and  suggests  many  phrases  which  have  become  household  words  in  soi 
We  have  somewhat  carefully  examined  the  six  books  of  the  translation,  a 
klso  the  twenty-eight  pages  of  notes,  and  feci  ourselves  much  indebted 
Sfr.  Johnson  for  the  labor  and  conscientious  care  which  he  mostbave  1 
itowed  upon  the  volume.  He  may  say  of  his  translation,  scMuewhat 
Lucretius  says  of  the  original :  "Thus  I,  in  that  my  theme,"  etc  —  p-6 

The  Office  and  Work  of  the  Cbristian  Minibt&t.    By  James 

Hoppin,  Professor  of  Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Theology  in  Yale  Oolle 

8vo.    pp.  620.     New  York  ;  Sheldon  and  Company.     1870. 

Proftssor  Hoppin's  works  have  not  been  noticed   in  the   BibIioth< 

Sacra  as  they  should  have  been.    The  volume  which  he  published  sevt 

years  ago,  on  "  Old  England,"  has  not  been  noticed  at  all.     It  merits  b 

praise.     It  exhibits  the  author's  delicate  sensibility  to  the  beautiful,  i 

his  uncommon  honesty  of  mind.     It  is  not  so  statistical  and  compact  i 

"  Traveller's  Hand-Book,'  and  yet  a  tourist  through  Old  England  ■ 

derive  more  usefiil  information,  as  well  as  more  solid  pleasure  from  it,  t 

from  almost  any  one  of  the  "  TraveUers'  Guidw."    It  is  the  fmit  of  di!i( 
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rritteD  la  a  chaste  and  jet  ^uent 
SBOT  Hoppin,  on  "  The  Office  and 
ices  the  same  fidelity  to  truth  and 
«,  which  are  apparent  in  his  other 
ge  oU  those  tricks  of  rhetoric,  those 
style,  which  are  so  popular  at  the 

to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  a 
u-ks  in  Part  U.  IMvinon  I  §  23,  on 
sion  3  §  26,  on  Style,  its  invariable 
ly  OD  Elegance  of  Langnage  and 
1  Office,  cannot  fail  to  make  a  good 
fill!  of  needed  and  wholesome  trntk. 

§  3,  on  the  History  of  Preaching, 
I  the  proposal  that  Professor  Hopfun 
IjHt.  He  is  a  scholar ;  he  loves  his 
imored  of  work ;  he  is  already  well- 
m  literature ;  he  has,  or  can  have, 
such  a  history;  and  in  various  waya 
as  the  light  man  for  this  important 


,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and 
^dinhnrgb.  By  David  Brown,  D.D., 
12d)0.  pp.  496.  Edinburgh:  Ed- 
Dean  Stanley  terms  it  "  charming." 
clear  and  distinct,  and  it  has  some 
SUll,  it  ia  a  remarkable  volume  and 

6  "at  Gilcomston,  in  the  parish  of 
the  two  pariBbee  whii;b  make  up  the 

student  in  the  Established  Chnrch 
,  but  was  converted  "to  Theism,  not 
Bt."     Under  tbe   influence  of  C^sar 

humble  Christian.  After  preaching 
ilasgow,  he  was  appointed  misuonary 
:  Festh,  the  capital  of  Hungary.    In 

Hebrew  and  Oriental  Langut^^  at 
held  this  professorship  twenty-seven 
ilock  in  the  rooming  of  Saturday, 

t  aL,  furnishes  a  good  illustration  of 
;  than  he  knew  how  to  use.  He  had 
tical  wisdom.    He  was  a  great  man, 
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hftd  »  d«ei(led  indiTidnality  of  chkracter,  wu  hituMlf,  and  nobody  ek 
Bwng  immened  in  books,  he  was  ahaeiit-iiiiiided  b>  a  ptunAiI  d^ree.  E 
wu  timpl»-ha«rt«d  u  &  child,  frank,  open,  and  above-board;  and  I 
ChriEtiau  character  was  pnreandeleraMd.  Whea  in  1839  there  occom 
a  Tacancy  in  the  Hebrew  chair  of  the  Univenity  <^  GUagow,  Hr.  Donoi 
appUed  for  the  office.  His  application  waa  printed  in  a  pamphlet  entitle) 
"  Statement  with  PKibatoiy  Documenta,  for  the  Bev.  John  Duncan,  A.K 
Hilton  Church,  Glasgow,  oi  a  Candidate  fbr  the  Frofeaeonhip  of  Orient 
Ijangnagea  in  the  UniTenity  of  Glaagniw.'*  When  it  ii  remembered  th 
Ut.  Duncan  wat  one  of  the  Micat  hDmble,  modest,  and  lowlj  of  men,  tJ 
manner  in  which  he  tpeaks  of  himielf  in  this  pamphlet  will  be  doob 
interestii^.    We  ineert  his  retnarkable  Letter  entire. 

Glatgow,  7th  NoTcmber,  1839. 
"  To   the   Vary   BeTcrend   Duncan   M'Fsrlan,   D.D.,   Principal  of  ti 
UniTerdty  of  Glasgow. 

Indnced  hj  deaire  to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  the  good  of  the  ebon 
•f  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  minister,  the  welfare  of  the  house  i 
brael,  and  the  intertata  of  Eastern  learning,  I  take  the  liberty  of  o9em 
myself  ■■  a  candidate  tor  the  Chair  ef  Oriental  Languages  in  the  TJi 
versity  of  Glasgow.  Assured  that  these  interests  hre  dear  to  the  Electoi 
if  I  &il  I  shall  be  cheered  by  the  consideration  that  Sparta  has  found 
better  man.  If  honored  by  the  choice  of  the  Facultiea,  I  shall  strm 
•rince  my  gratitude  by  constant  remembrance  of  the  adage  :  '  Spartsi 
qiuun  DHctiw  ee,  oma.' 

1  am,  Tery  reverend  sir,  your  Mioet  obedient  servant, 

John  Dumcas." 
"To  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart.,  M.I'.,  Lord  Bechi 
the  Dean  of  Faculty,  the  Very  Reverend  the  Principal,  and  tl 
Professors  of  the  Faculties,  of  the  Univeisity  of  Glasgow. 

Having  been  induced,  upon  pnbllo  grotmds,  stated  in  my  letter  < 
applic&lion  to  the  Very  Reverend  the  Principal,  to  offer  myself  si 
candidate  for  the  Chair  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  Univenuty  r 
Glasgow,  and  being  placed  in  the  sranewhat  natoward  sitnation  of 
person  who  ftela  more  conscious  of  fitness  to  grant  certificates,  than  co 
■izant  of  individuals  fh»D  whom  il  would  beseem  him  to  receive,  I  a 
venture  —  not  unaware  how  little  is  in  ordinary  circumstances  helddi 
to  one's  teetimony  concerning  himself — to  submit  the  Following  ;iro;lM« 
of  acquirements  in  the  department  of  Oriental  learning. 

For  upwards  of  fifteen  years  I  have  been  a  daily  and  delighted  stnde 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and,  during  the  last  twelve,  I  have  contracted 
pretty  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  principal  rabbinical  writers. 
think  I  might  adventure  to  read  according  to  the  points  from  an  nnpobb 
Bible,  ad  apertttram  iibri —  to  translate,  parse,  and  assign  the  reason  (b 
the  mere  technical  reason,  but  the  rationale)  of  the  pcMuts  which  I  emplcf' 
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In  Pernsn  I  read  a  long  time  ago  a  good  deal,  eipeoiallj  the  GuUstan 
of  Saadi. 

Id  Sanscrit  I  have  studied  the  grammars  of  Wilkios  and  of  Bopp,  and 
have  read  portions  of  the  New  Testament  (vernon  of  the  Serampore 
misuonariea),  and  Nalns,  an  episode  from  the  poem  Maha-Bbarata,  edited 
by  Bopp.  This  language  is  very  interesting,  not  only  as  the  oldest  ex- 
isting Japhetic  speech,  casting  a  flood  of  light  on  the  etymolc^  and 
grammar  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  Teutonic,  ete.,  but  also  as  being  the  parent 
of  moet  of  the  modem  languages  of  India  which  stand  related  to  it,  as 
tboee  of  the  south  of  Europe  do  to  Latin 

In  Bengali  I  have  read  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew;  in  Hindo- 
Btani,  the  Gospeb  and  some  other  books.  I  have  looked  into  the  Gospels 
ID  Mahratti  and  other  Indian  dialects,  and  find  the  staple  of  the  language 
to  be  Sanscrit. 

In  coDclusioD,  with  the  exception  of  Cabbalistic  works,  wbteh  are  ex- 
ceedingly abstruse,  and  require  deep  study,  I  profess  ali  Hebrew;  and  1 
would  moet  willingly  present  myself,  along  with  any  other,  for  comparative 
examination,  by  any  man  tfaronghout  the  world,  whether  Christian  or  Jew, 
John  Dunoait." 

Among  the  testimoDials  which  Mr.  Duncan  presented  in  favor  of  hie 
appointment  was  one  from  a  Jew  who  had  been  his  Hebrew  teacher. 
This  teetiotoniat  was  written  in  the  Hebrew  language,  but  was  translated 
by  Mr.  Duncan  for  the  "  University  authorities."  The  Jew  speaks  of 
lumself  as  having  had  "many  disciplea  of  the  Hebrew  language,  —  the 
tongue  of  holiness,"  "  eveiy  one  of  whom  found  me  a  hundred  degrea 
above  their  learning,  as  they  have  testified  of  themselves."  Tbeae  pupils, 
"Ministers  and  Professors,"  cared  only  for  the  merest  smattering  in 
Hebrew,  '■  but,"  adds  the  Jew,  "  Dot  so  my  beloved,  the  trustworthy,  whom 
I  Iiave  fbund  in  this  city,  and  by  hts  letter  of  salutations  to  me  in  the  holy 
language,  signed  himself  JochaDan  DuDcaD.  And  I  have  taught  and  1 
have  read  with  him  so  many  times  in  so  many  books,  Mishna  and  Gemara. 
and  Aggadah,  and  also  in  Yalkut;  and  I  have  seen  him  understanding 
the  interpretation  of  the  words  well,  and  also  uoderstanding  of  his  owe 
knowledge  (ex  propHA  adentiA).  This  is  the  man  in  whom  I  delight.  The 
whole  are  the  words  of  Judah  Aryeh  (Ijon)  ben  Jacob."    pp  2S4-28S. 

Cbeator  hhd  Cbeation  ;  or  the  Knowledge  in  the  Reason  of  God  and 

his  Work.   By  Laurens  P.  Hickok,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Svo.  pp  860.     Boettm ; 

Lee  and  Shepard ;  New  York :  Lee,  Shepard,  and  Dillingham.     1S72. 

Hum AMiTT  Immortal.  By  Laurens  F.  Hickok,  D.D.,  LL.D.  8vo.ppL362 

The  last  two  books  of  Dr.  Hickok  are  closely  connected  not  only  will 

each  other,  but  also  with  all   his  previous  metaphysical   works.     Thej 

really  complete  his  philosophical  system.     His  former  woi^  have  beei 

distingmshed  by  the  prominence  given  to  reaaon  as  a  source  of  knowledge 
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n  of  the  intellect  into  sense,  under- 
ijond  EsDt  in  the  power  which  he 
Dr.  Hickok's  philosophy,  Uie  reason, 
bnns  of  knowledge  wUch  it  cannot 
ng  —  to  go  behind  the  phenomenal, 
which  the  worlds  were  made.  Cole- 
ted  sabstantially  the  same  capacitj'; 
of  the  reason  been  presented  in  so 
lickok's  books. 

ulj'  a  practical  application  of  those 
knowledge  of  God  and  his  works. 
riticbm  of  the  two  most  prominent 
Positive  and  the  Critical.  With  a 
ess  of  analysis  rarely  equalled,  Dr. 
systems  to  att^n'any  true  knowledge 

■ndensed,  and  also,  we  tluok,  a  more 
bund  in  his  Rational  B^ycholi^,  of 
an  outer  world.  "  The  sense  apprc- 
s;  the  logical  judgment  givea  prob- 
t  reason,  so  &r  as  it  attains  necessary 
pnhemhe  knowledgt.'"  Its  capacity 
>ve  those  absurdities  which  the  sense 
then  shown  by  a  variety  of  illustra- 
no  sure  knowledge,  except  as  it  rests 
I  has  both  the  onter  and  the  inner 
,y  thus  grasp  absolute  truth-  In  its 
.  to  know  God.  What  the  reason, 
of  God  is  thun  stated.  It  may  know 
absolute  being,  sovereignty,  agency, 
that  this  absolute  Creator  shall  be 
I  are  three  subsistent  agencies,  and 
own  determinations ;  and  the  very 
Ming."  "  Absolute  reason  is  essen- 
i  necessarily  in  threefold  pereonality." 
le  hidden  ideal ;  the  ■  Word  with  God 
reality ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit  fashions 
irse,  and  bo  '  gamishea  the  heavens.' " 
of  creatjon  is  sought.  Dr.  Hickok's 
the  phenomena  those  essential  prin- 

I  in  space  and  time ;  as  standing  or 
inst  have  CMential  fbrce ;  and  to  hold 
and  agency  there  must  be  liie."    All 
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that  the  unlvene  ia  m»y  be  determined  bj  ^hmt  the  roiwoD  knows  of  apM 
and  dme,  force  and  life.  To  pre  comnuMi  apace  and  common  time,  tbet 
moat  be  a  permanent,  nuiTcnal  natoie,  and  thus  an  abacdote  space  mi 
absolute  time.  Force  ia  ccmceiTed  of  ai  the  meeting  and  count«Tworkin 
of  two  aimple  agenciea  of  an  executiTe  wilL  Hirough  the  muttipllcatio 
and  iDteiaction  of  three  auch  simple  fotcea,  are  deriTed  ail  the  lawa  o 
matter  and  all  the  pheoomena  of  the  inoi^anic  world ;  thtoogh  the  aapn 
induction  of  a  life-power  easentiallj  diatinct  from  the  fotcea  which  conat 
tute  matter,  are  developed  the  Tarioua  apeciCB  of  lif% ;  and  through  tl 
addition  of  reason  is  prodnced  humanitf  —  tbe  crowning  wtn-k  of  creatioi 

"  Humanity  Immortal "  forma  thus  a  aeqnel  to  the  fbnoer  wott  II 
object  LB  to  show  the  divine  idea  in  humanity  as  it  is  revealed  in  tli 
historic  pn^reea  of  man  from  his  creation  until  he  is  redeemed  in  glor 
While  it  follows  suhatantiaUj  the  narrative  of  the  scripturee,  and  confbm 
easentiallj  to  the  prevalent  theoh^  of  New  England,  the  ataud-pcHnt  a 
the  author  ia  all  the  while  a  rational  one.  It  ia  in  the  light  of  reaao 
alone  that  be  treats  all  the  great  questions  concerning  the  origin  of  m 
the  incarnation,  atonement,  resurrection,  work  of  the  Spirit,  and  a  futnj 
life.  His  survey  cloees  with  the  end  of  the  mediatorial  rMgn  of  Chris 
"  when  the  Son  also  himself  shall  be  subject  unto  him  that  put  all  thinj 
under  him,  that  God  maj  be  all  in  all."  Throughout  the  whole  book  tli 
aim  of  the  author  is  to  show  that  reason  in  speculation  and  reason  i 
revelation  completel}- harmonize — that  all  the  statements  of  the  Scriptun 
are  such  as  the  highest  reason  also  approves. 

Such  is  a.  brief  outline  of  these  two  remarkable  works.  Barely  has  thei 
been  a  more  adventurous  undertaking  in  the  whole  domain  of  philosophici 
speculation.  In  an  inferior  mind,  such  an  attempt  would  seem  presumi 
tuona.  Dr.  Hickok  has  strength  enough  to  make  hia  courage  reapeclei 
Those  who  dissent  from  hia  atatements  can  scarcely  fail  to  admire  h 
extensive  learning  and  profound  thonght.  At  a  period,  also,  when  ll 
aubtilest  and  ablest  accpticiam  is  boldly  aMmming  that  we  can  never  kno 
more  than  the  relations  snb»sting  between  things  unknown, — that  tl 
existence  of  God  or  self,  mind  or  matter,  lies  hopelessly  beyond  our  kei 
— it  is  veiy  enconn^^ng  to  any  believer  in  the  aupematural  to  meet  wit 
works  like  these.  For  such  scepticiam  they  fiurly  treat  and  answer.  1 
them  physicists  and  positivists  find  at  least  a  "  foeman  worthy  of  the 
Steel,"  and  are  confronted  with  aiguments  which  they  cannot  affect  1 
despise  as  merely  the  baseleea  assertions  of  an  irrational  failli. 

LowBix  Lectckes:  1871.  Instinct;  ita  Office  in  the  Animal  Kngdoi 
and  its  Relation  to  the  Kgher  Powera  in  Man.  By  P.  A.  Chadbonro 
LL.D.  16mo.  pp.S07.  New  Yoi^ :  George  P.  Putnam  and  Sons.  1S7: 
Frcflident  Chadboune  delMla  many  interesting  &cli  in  r^ard  to  \k 

working  of  instinct  in  animals.    He  is  fiuniliar  with  natural  history.    1 
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of  the  htuiuin  soul  be  u  len  clear  and 
ions  of  our  animal  natnre.  Hii  defini- 
ity  ooght  to  be.  Man/  of  his  readen 
h  him  when  Aey  do  not  Hie  principle* 
lethoda  of  expreatng  them.  His  mind 
ping  to  teleot  the  preciw  irorde.  Hii 
liave  more  power  if  they  were  claMified 

not  agree  with  the  majority  of  phj^ol- 
a  word  in  hii  TreatJae.  Besayi;  "  An 
a  particular  kind  of  Toluntary  action 

as  an  inditidual  or  representative  of  a 
Eubly  learn  to  perform  before  he  needs 
itinct'  includes  all  the  original  impnlMS 

that  knowledge  and  skill  With  which 
rience  maj  call  into  exercise,  but  which 

antiior,  howsTer,  does  not  beliere,  a)- 
inct  is  "  ttrnplp  an  impulse  to  a  particular 
says  that  it  includes  certwn  degrees  of 

teaches  that  we  have  instinctive  betiefi, 
Juntary  acts.     Thus  he  says :  "  We  b«- 

1  some  things  intmliveli/ Instinct 

ID  which  we  cannot  learn  by  observation 
•ary  as  a  basis  for  experience,  as  well  as 

;ts What  we  know  intnilioely  will 

t  ttittinetioelg  is  trae  only  because  this 
It  we  know  intaitively  we  cannot  believe 
,  is,  in  this  sense,  nectsaary  truth.  What 
ifferent  from  what  it  is  —  it  is  contingent, 
lala  and  men  is  to  give  them  impulses  to 
'here  the  appetites,  as  fonctional,  cannot 

direction,  and  to  add  impulses  on  the 
ich  knowledge  and  skill  as  could  not  be 
,  231).    "Hie  abstract  notion  of  cause 

relation  to  each  other,  is  intuitive. 

of  nature  which  influences  action  is  not 
and  partly  from  experience,  in  both  man 
lifierence  between  an  inluitioe  and  an 
ig  to  Pre^dent  Chadboume,  not  merely 
Tteeetsary  truth,  and  the  tatter  to  eonlin- 
■elates  to  abstract  truth — to  all  that  is 
asoning,  and  for  conducting  the  process," 
eingi  as  acting,  and  relates  to  the  nature 
;s  and  the  order  of  events"  (pp.  230, 2Si), 
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We  would  here  aak :  "la  it  an  intuiUve  or  an  instinctive  belief  that  th< 
adaptation  of  meani  to  ends  results  from  an  adaptiiig  canse  f  Has  tbi 
belief  any  more  or  less  reference  to  action  than  the  belief  in  the  necemar; 
relation  of  cause  to  effect  7  Bat  does  this  belief  in  an  adapting  cans 
refer  to  a  neeewary  truti  ?  Is  it  not  potiibU  for  an  adaptation  of  mean 
to  ends  to  exist  without  an  adapting  mind  ?  Should  not  President  Chad 
bourne,  then,  ha»e  said  that  the  difference  between  an  intuitive  and  a 
instinctive  belief  is  that  between  such  a  belief  in  a  truth  a*  results  froi 
evidence  in  the  truth  itself,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  sncb  a  beUef  as  resoll 
from  a  tendencj'  of  the  mind  to  believe  it  willtont  any  evidence  in  itself  c 
out  of  Itself?  Is  it  not  the  very  nature  of  instinct  to  act  independent! 
"of  iiutfrurtion"  (Paley),  independently  of  any  coruideration  (Whately) 
Hamilton  says:  "Instinct  is  an  agent  which  performs  blindly  and  igiu 
rantly  a  work  of  intelligence  and  knowledge." 

Having  defined  "instinctive  belief,"  President  Chadbonme  cooMde: 
tJie  question  whether  man  has  an  instinctive  belief  in  the  existence  of  Goi 
He  answers  this  question  in  the  affirmative  —  not,  however,  with  tl 
meaning  that  man  has,  in  his  earliest  tbonghta  on  the  subject,  a  clear  an 
distinct  knowledge  of  Jehovah,  but  with  the  meaning  that  man  has  certu 
instincts  which  "  arise  as  naturally  and  neceesarily  at  impuUei  and  cond 
tioiu  af  progress  in  the  true  knowledge  of  God  and  of  our  relations  to  hit 
as  the  animal  instincts  arise  at  certain  times  as  the  condition  of  growti) 
IcDOwledge  by  experience"  (p.  306).  "Theee  instinctive  principles  ar> 
1.  Belief  in  some  supernatural  being  or  beings.  2.  Belief  in  account 
bility  or  relationship  to  that  being  in  such  measure  as  for  good  or  evil 
comefronit.  8.  Belief  in  inunortalityand  thecondnnance  of  this  re)ati< 
after  death.  4.  The  instinct  of  prayer  as  a  means  of  establishing  relatio 
with  this  being.  6.  The  instinct  of  worship,  including  the  emotion  i 
veneration  and  its  expression"  (p,  280).     "  These  instinctive  beliefs  ai 

the  instinctive  actions  are almost  a  perfect  type  of  the  iostincls  of 

child  towards  a  parent "  (p.  284).  The  questions  then  arise :  Is  it  prop 
to  afhnn  that  children  have  an  instinctive  belief  in  the  existence  of  mi 
and  women  who  are  parents  ?  Does  the  instinctive  principle  of  "  venei 
tion  "  in  children,  their  instinctive  impnise  to  request  help  or  protectie 
imply  their  instinctive  belief  that  certain  men  and  women  who  have  nev 
disclosed  thrir  existence  by  producing  any  visible  effects,  yet  have  an  e 
istence,  and  are  objects  of  this  ieneration,  and  are  ready  to  aid  and  prott 
the  children?  Is  the"beUef  in  some  supernatural  being  (named  under  1 
the  same  as  a  belief  in  God,  or  merdy  a  help  and  director  to  it  ?  If  it 
a  behef  in  God,  then  does  it  not  imply  an  "  innate  idea  "  of  him  ?  If  it 
not  a  belief  in  God,  but  merely  an  aid  to  it,  does  it  lead  to  such  a  beli 
more  than  to  a  belief  in  demons  or  eontaois?  How  can  it  be  proved  tt 
man,  antecedentiy  to  all  reasoning  from  effect  to  cause,  has  this  belief  ii 
supernatural  being? 
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By  Prof.  Dr.  Ernst  Curtina.  Translated 
i,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  Peter's  CoUege, 
iry  in  OweD'a  Collc^,  M&ucheeter.  B«- 
litioD,  with  an  Index  hy  W.  A.  Packard, 
e  College  of  New  Jersey.  Vob.  I.,  11.,  and 
TnstroDg,  and  Co.  1872. 
mliko  that  of  Mr.  Grote,  was  not  initt«D 
any  particular  set  of  political  principle!, 
irbile  reading  the  otherwise  excell^tt  work 
ea  of  the  suspicion  that  the  partialitiet  of 
me  d^ree  the  judgment  of  the  hlstonan. 
ading  the  work  of  Corpus.  We  have  on 
tilled  in  obaerving  that  his  judgment  m 
Im  History,  aa,  for  instance,  the  conpara* 
nd  Lacedenioniana,  substantially  accords 
in.  He  criticises  the  character  and  con- 
as  unsparing  a  severity,  and  eul<^izes  the 

IS  of  the  woA  present  but  few  points  of 
kndard  English  historians.  It  gives,  how- 
omewhat  new  views  in  reference  to  some 
pie,  that  many  readen,  in  common  with 
I  ease  with  which  the  huge  array  of  Datis 
light  at  Marathon  by  the  comparatively 
ans.  Curtius  maintains  that  the  Peraan 
e  Athenians  were  strongly  entrenched  at 
ircing  a  passage  to  Athens  from  that  point ; 
le,  their  cavalry,  which  they  had  expected 
Inst  the  enemy,  had  been  already  put  on 
)  fleet  been  prepared  for  an  immediate  start 
[vantage  of  these  circumstances,  and  thus 
i&ntry.  In  this  way  the  almost  incredible 
ns  were  defeated  is  easily  explained. 
one  can  hardly  help  feeling  that  this  author 
the  Dorians  especially,  a  decree  of  intel- 
culture  beyond  what  the  reality  justifies, 
ho  opening  chapter  of  the  second  volume, 
«  said  of  the  architecture  of  the  ancient 
,  we  must  own,  with  less  satisfaction  than 
^neral.  We  could  wish  that  references  to 
'en  moro  liberally. 

>  translation  of  this  valuable  hbtory  is  in 
icuted.  We  have  now,  at  the  distance  of 
lince  we  read  Mitford's  history,  a  vivid  im- 
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prewion  of  its  bBrbarooa  and  uncouth  stj'le.  1^  hi 
dui  respect  as  much  Bnperior  to  that  of  Hitftwd  N 
vm\y  have  t>een  m&de. 

Ammual  Bkpobt  of  thb  Boabd  of  Eddca 

OF  Connecticut.     1872, 

We  notice  this  Tolume  chiefly  for  the  purpose  ol 
from  Mr.  Secretary  Northrop's  Report.  'Hiese 
compulsory  education  as  punued  in  Germany.  Tb 
principle  of  obligatory  inatruction  was  advocated 
was  enacted  by  the  government.  The  address  of 
corporations  in  1554,  contuna  the  eariiest  defence 
edge,  in  which  he  says :  'Ah,if  a  Stateintimeof  w 
to  take  up  the  sword  and  the  muaket,  has  it  not  at 
is  it  not  its  duty,  to  compel  them  to  instruct  thar  c 
engaged  in  a  most  bctious  warfare  waged  with  the  s 
in  our  midst,  seeking  to  depopulate  the  State  of  i 
my  desire,  above  all  things  else,  that  every  child 
be  sent  there  by  a  magistrate.' 

"  The  germ  of  this  system  in  Pruasia  is  fbuod  in 
in  1 768, '  We  will  that  all  our  subjects, — parents,  gi 
send  to  school  those  children  for  whom  they  arc 
girls,  from  their  fifth  year  to  the  age  of  fourteen. 
revived  in  1794,  and  in  the  code  of  1819  made  mo. 

"  Mingling  much  with  plain  people  in  Germat 
where  attendance  at  school  is  compulsory,  I  sougl 
their  sentiments  on  this  question.  After  the  ful 
especially  among  laborers  of  all  sorts,  I  nowhere  1 
to  this  law.  The  masses  everywhere  favor  it.  1 
necessity  for  aH.  They  realize  that  the  school  is 
prize  it  and  arc  proud  of  it"  —  p.  29. 

"  Universal  education,  more  than  anything  e] 
great  German  nation.  It  has  improved  her  s< 
homes,  promoted  private  virtue,  comfort,  and  thri 
prosperity  in  peace.  It  has  given  her  unequalled 
war.  '  Whatever  you  would  have  appear  in  a  nal 
put  into  its  schools,'  was  long  since  a  Prussian  i 
there  been  the  prime  agent  of  loyalty.  Love  of 
long  ago  planted  in  the  heart  of  every  child, 
gladdens  and  enriches  the  whole  land."  —  p.  30. 

"  In  various  parts  of  Prusua  and  Saxony  I  inqu 
parents,  and  othcn. '  Do  you  havo  any  difficulty  ii 
law  7 '  The  answers  were  all  substantially  the  s& 
replied  one, '  there  was  some  opposition.    But  tfae 
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r  it  witliout  coroi^siDt,  and  almcMt  witit- 
eration  of  parenta,  hsTiDg  tb«mselTea 
adTOcates.  Said  a  resident  of  Dresden, 
1  hardl)'  be  found  in  this  city  who  has 
Hupubory  attendance  to  be  decided  to- 
e,  it  would  be  Bustaioed  by  an  almost 
in  is  now  stronger  even  than  the  law. 
than  relax  its  rigor.'" —  pp.  SO,  81. 

Garland.  From  the  Gernutn  ot  Anas- 
Notes,  by  John  O.  Sai^;ent.  I2ino. 
I  Houghton.    1871. 

me;  the  real  name  of  the  writer  being 
last  twenty-four  years  has  borne  a  very 
lies.  He  has  found  time,  however,  for 
appearance  of  Hie  Last  Knight,  had 
illiant  powers  as  a  poet;  evidence  ^lich 
greatly  strengthen.  Its  scene  ia  laid  in 
the  beginning  of  tbo  raxtcenth  century ; 
Interesting  style,  many  of  the  incidenla 
indiktber  of  Charles  V.,  and  his  imme- 
i  empire.  The  poem  has  been,  aa  we 
imd,  in  its  present  English  dress,  will  be 

Poems.  By  Bubert  Browning.  I2nio. 
good  and  Co.  18T2. 
sm  that  DO  book  ought  to  be  condemned 
■press  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  even 
uaal  conduce  to  the  reader's  intellectual 
lying  this  canon  to  Fifine  at  the  F^r,  it 
r  illustrating  so  clearly,  in  the  way  of 
a  poem's  having  some  degree  of  intelli- 

read  with  satisfaction ;  and  also  for  tbe 
'  the  effort  on  the  part  of  the  reader  to 
:ainly  very  beautifully  printed;  and, to 
fathoming  its  meaning,  it  will  doubtless 


nnann  Eiinst,  Philol.  Professor.     I2mo. 
good  and  Co.    1872. 
rase,  a  mythical  personage.    The  poetry 
in  this  Tolome,  while  not  of  the  highest 
)f  the  understauding  rather  than  of  the 
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la^natiou,  deeerveE  to  be  spoken  of  in  altogether  c 
le  two  priocipal  cbaractcn  are  Thorold  and  Hester, 
ing,  at  the  time  the  poem  opens,  at  Olrig  Grange, 
«h  other,  both  religious,  though  iu  a  somewhat  vagt 
id  inclined,  we  think,  to  regard  somewhat  contemptu 
^finite  rehgious  convictions.  The  soliloquies  of  th( 
ith  two  or  three  other  subordinate  characters,  maki 
e  Tolimie.  The  diction  in  which  they  utter  the 
mple ;  and  while,  as  we  have  said,  the  thought  is  □ 
lexceptjooable,  the  work  as  a  whole  is  one  of  much 

9MGa  OF  THE  SiERBAS.  By  Joaquin  Hiller.  12mi 
Boberts  Brothers.    1871. 

Joaquin  Miller  is  an  author  who  has  but  recent 
Jtice.  The  songs  rf  the  Sierras,  as  our  readers  well 
'poems,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  amoi^  the  weeten 
merica.  They  are  narrative  poems  for  the  most  par 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue.  The  chief  interest  of 
ttach  itself  so  much  to  the  story  as  to  the  reflection 
:enery  and  character  with  which  it  is  accompanie 
nd  freshness  and  freedom  from  coDventionalism  a1 
hich  renders  it  quite  enterl^niog.  The  freedom  I 
>metinies,  however,  verges  on  coarseness.  Such  lines 
1  have  been  allowed  to  deform  pages  otherwise  so  at 
"  For  what  the  devil  could  the  lightning  i 
In  such  a  night  as  this,  I  should  like  to  1 

?Bx  Two  Brothebs,  and  other  Pobms.  By  I 
eisteth,  M.A.,  author  of  "Yesterday,  To-Day,  and 
824.  New  York :  Robert  Carier  and  Brothers. 
The  poems  contained  in  this  volume  "  have  1> 
Jickersteth  tells  us  in  the  preface,  "from  time  to 
wenty-seven  years,  and  have  many  of  them  appea 
'  Some,"  as  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Palmer,  in  his  n 
ory  Notice,  "  were  prize-pieces,  written  in  the  authc 
1  jriece  of  information  which  we  hope  will  not  prejui 
■eader  against  them.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  b 
if  the  characteristic  features  of  the  poems.  That  tl 
1  Urge  share  of  merit,  that  they  are  pervaded  by  an 
hat  thar  diction  Is  pure  and  cla^cal,  that  their  i 
ipon  the  intellect  and  the  heart,  is  stimulating  at) 
*ho  has  read  "  Yesterday,  To-Day,  and  Forever," 
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lot  fond  of  Eaiuts.  It  is  too  eelf- 
<  bedazzled  with  the  glories  of  the 
;  blear-eyed  for  the  Eliiuing  places 
J  intensely  democratic  to  be  very 
tioiial  worth  of  any  that  break  in 
)wn  dead-level.  It  scarcely  even 
At  least,  BO  far  as  it  believes  in 
f  the  stumbling  past,  nor  of  the 
if  a  certain  ill-defined,  longed-for 
in  its  vital  (Protestant)  phase,  is 

so  vehemently  protested  against 
&s  to  have  damaged  its  sense  for 
ired  its  consciousness  of  the  con- 
ivelopment.     Having   too   largely 

it  is  in  no  slight  danger  of  super- 
view  of  the  unquestionably  great 
forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
irn  mnch-disdained  past,  —  simply 
lain  of  divine,  world-regenerative 
future  the  good  it  receives  from 

B  Hongrie  I>ache«M  de  Tbaringe,  par  La 
itigo  Eliubetli :  Vortng  un  SO.  Uin  1S6S, 
A.  KahDit. 
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16  long  past,  augmented  by  the  (exceptioi 
a)  momeatum  of  <ms  additional  factor, — 
u;h  present  generation,  of  exalting  its  misei 
ad  of  losing  sight  of  its  simply  co-ordini 
anerations  of  the  past,  into  whose  accumi 
I  its  turn  entered.  And  this  tendency  it 
le  danger  of  a  temptation,  but  also  the  ac 
ad  ingratitude.  If  the  extensive  Christ 
resent  generation  should  result  iu  the  u 
innial  time,  it  would,  in  fact,  not  be  simj 
ave  beeu  instrumental  in  this  great  woi 
ould  be  the  composite  result  of  the  aocui 
evelopment  of  all  the  ages  of  the  past  flm 
ae  generation. 

But  tlie  whole  Protestant  church  is  i 
[laracteristic  sin  of  inexperienced  youth, 
f  an  interest  in  sound  historical  criticis 
ively  prevalent,  will  do  much  toward  aw 
burch  both  to  its  obligations  to,  and  to 
lay  derive  from,  its  own  past.  And  pre 
DC  of  the  happiest  res'jlts  of  this  form  of  t 
lerely  tliat  abstract  justice  will  be  don 
Iso  that  the  church  itself  will  rise  out  of  i 
iijustice  —  that  it  will  be  brought  to  a  tl 
lesB  of  tlie  truth  that  its  owu  past  histor 
ts  long-departed  saints  can  bo  judged 
ejected  light  of  our  own  advanced  stan 
,nd  simply  in  that  of  the  stand-point  to 
lad,  in  the  particular  age  in  question,  atta 

The  application  of  this  solely  just  criteri' 
0  swne  admirable  results.  It  is  a  wo: 
Hie  man  who  by  tlie  aid  of  a  press  prints 
n  an  hour  is  not  necessarily  more  thorouj 
rork  than  tlie  monk  of  the  past,  who  with  h 
nepare  but  a  single  page.  The  virtue  is  i 
■esult,  but  in  the  obstacles  overcome  in 
3iven  an  equally  sincere  conscieutiousne 
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;  iese  admire  tlie  Ghristiaa 
forsaking  borne  and  goods, 
lie  holj  sepulchre,  than  the 
rife  aiid  money  along  with 
Ing  the  heathen.  And,  in 
mpathf  is  in  favor  of  the 
of  the  romantic  and  tragic 
I  real  and  the  ideal  were 
rtioQ  as  hamanit;  is  raised 
it  seems  destined  gradually 
i  with  pit;  and  admiration, 
nner  nature  harmoniouBly 
s  outward' conditions,  but 
ind  heart-breaks  tragically 

I  hostilities  and  obstacles, 
ideal.  We  shed  our  tears 
ir  first  estate,  but  for  the 
a  of  Ere  in  their  obscure 
good  which  they  havo  not 
pathy  are  not  merely  an 
a  fine  antidote  to  uarrow- 
rturer  of  a  healthful  Chris- 

riterion,  we  propose  here  a 
)o  the  Bo-cailed  dark  ages, 

eminent  daughter  of  the 
it  and  rich  virtues  entitle 
ict  women  of  the  race. 

is  formed  by  the  first  three 
iry  —  that  wonderful  i^ 
th  crusades)  when  knigbt- 

II  Jerusalem  was  the  bone 
)  of  the  East  and  the  diev- 
□ificent  popes  Innocent  UL 
to  its  most  dreadful  glory, 
igustus  and  the  chivalrous 
d  and   admired,  when  the 
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sturdy  barons  of  Engtand  extorted  th< 
tlie  treacherous  John,  when  Saracen  d: 
at  the  mention  of  the  lion-hearted  king 
vhen  the  Catholic  church  was  in  ite 
when  Bome  of  the  greatest  moremen 
taking  place. 

Tlie  local  scene  of  our  narrative 
situated  W^rtbui^  castle,  in  central 
Thich  became  bo  celebrated,  three 
having  given  a  hiding-place  to  the  ouU 
tenburg.  At  the  period  in  question, 
fortified  seat  of  power  of  the  powerful 
of  Thuringia.  Here  the  widely-relate 
ruled  from  time  almost  immemorial, 
highest  degree  the  spirit  of  chivalry, 
minnesingers,  and  the  enthusiasm  fo 
this  age,  and  into  such  influences  wfa 
very  highest,  falls  the  transient,  but  hi 
Elizabeth. 

The  sources  from  which  ve  draw, 
two  works  above  inscribed.  The  aul 
posite  poles  of  the  Christian  world,  ai 
complement  and  correct  each  other, 
of  the  Count  de  Montalembert  is  mai 
and  was  written  at  a  time  when  he  sb 
a  more  deeply  religious  heart-life  tc 
partial  sacrifice  of  cherished  politica 
cacy  of  which  he  had  given  up  at  the 
A  Catholic  by  thorough  conviction, 
mediaeval  Catholicism  as  the  ideal  i 
gone  back  to  this  remote  age,  and  8 
wrought  out  a  life  of  St.  Elizabeth  wl 
roQuince,  and  wliich  has  consequei 
popularity.  The  labor  bestowed  up 
judged  of  from  the  fact  that  he  cites  a 
in  its  preparation  no  less  than  fort 
(fourteen  of  them  anterior  and  twenf 
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s  of  Protestant  auUior- 
[>hies  of  the  saint,  and 
im  quite  aDcieut.  But 
of  the  great  Catholic 
lis  studies  a  "  splendid 
I  records  unhesitatingly 
iuventive  popular  imag- 
I  Elizabeth,  and  vMoh 
ected.  Indeed,  he  ez- 
t  qualification,  tliat  we 
Torld,  in  all  the  most 
related  of  the  saints  of 
in  particular."  In  all 
he  coincides  with  the 

me  which  we  have  most 
rioal  portraiture,  which 
g,  in  1868,  by  the  evan- 
[is  work  is  based  on  a 

and  best  sources.  Of 
9 :  "  The  main  facts  of 
•h  every  capable  student 
ence.     There  are  three 

with  the  slight  sifting 
itorical  documents,  are 
ier  of  credibility.  First, 
1  the  confessor  of  Eliza- 
iment  relates  nothii^  of 
B,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
pared  in  order  to  induce 
lins  not  a  single  miracle, 

the  case  had  there  been 
the  sworn '  Utterances  of 
nquestionably  capable  of 

Papain,  de  vita  B.  Elisabeth, 
isabetbu,  uve  Examen  mir&CB- 
n  "dw  Smptorea  tenmi  Saxgu- 
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telling  the  truth,  and  who  evidently  inb 
utterances  were  carefully  sifted  by  a 
devoid  of  prepossessions  in  favor  of 
source  of  information,  though  contain! 
derful,  yet  contains  no  miracles  pn 
exists  a '  Biography ' '  of  her  consort,  L 
a  monk  of  Reinhardsbrunn,"  "  All 
Kahnis,  "  must  be  used  with  great  ca 
course,  take  Dr.  Kahnis  as  the  safer  gi 
the  element  of  the  miraculous  present! 

At  the  opening  of  the  thirteenth  c 
swayed  his  sceptre  from  the  chateau 
the  knij^tly  Hermann,  Landgrave  of 
and  Count  Palatine  of  Saxony.  He 
potent  of  the  minor  crowned-heads 
widely  respected  as  a  generous  and 
His  wife,  Sophie  of  Bararia,  was  of  ki 
were  obedient  members  of  the  traditio 
dent  fondness  for  poetry  induced  them 
a  hospitable  resort  for  the  minstrels  i 
in  that  age  wandered  from  court  to  c 
greatest  of  these  bards,  Walter  von 
of  Hermann ;  "  Many  other  princes  a 
none  is  so  generous  as  he.  He  was  bi 
is  such  still.  No  one  suffers  from  hi: 
of  Thuringia  blooms  in  the  midst  of  e 
its  muter  glory  are  gentle  and  beauti 

In  the  year  1206  —  so  runs  a  pop' 
Hermann  was  visited  by  six  of  th< 
nesingers.  A  bitter  strife  having  br( 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  despatch 
Ton  Ofterdingen,  to  distant  Hungary 
great  necromancer  and  astrologer,  E 

>  Dai  Leben  d««  edein  mgintbaftin  luttgravei 
gmikhel  nnds  wert  der  heiligin  hocbgebomeD 
buchrebin  hat  ar  Berlt  Bin  cappsUan  der  jme  hey 
bii  7T1  ijrnen  tod. 
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gBohr  arrived  the  next  year, 
of  the  gingers,  but  also,  on 
IS  to  relate  to  them  something 
at  the  stars,  and  oracularly 
which,  rising  in  Hungary, 
.  and  from  Marburg  sheds  its 
luoT  ye  that  this  night  there 
•J  a  daughter,  who  shall  be 
VBn  in  marriage  to  the  prince 
a  holy  woman,  and  whose 
lole  all  Clinstendom."  Her- 
Qcident,  called  for  Klingsohr 
&ys  with  great  munificence, 
iiogary  —  "  iu  a  single  day." 
superstition,  the  Thuringian 
ened  to  no  little  curiosity, 
.1  trarellers  who  arrived  from 
fact,  a  princess  was  born  to 
trude  in  the  year  iu  question 
ero  infant  she  gave  evidence 
a  strong  desire  actually  to 
r,  and  to  obtain  tlie  promising 
tg  sou  Lewis. 

to  have  sprung  up  as  a  means 
iHizabeth  came  to  be  brought 
ary.  The  most  probable  sup- 
ibout  through  Bishop  Eckbert 
Lher  to  the  Hungarian  queen 
8  to  the  Thuringian  duke. 
y  embassy  of  high-born  men 
om  Tburiugia  at  Pressburg, 
;  Elizabeth,  as  a  consort  for 
)  king  and  queen  of  Hungary 
et  hearing  a  statement  of  the 
iringiati  family,  consented  to 
t  her  away  with  the  embassy 
I  honor  as  a  knight,"  said  tlic 
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king  to  Yarilla,  the  chief  of  the  embasEy, ' 
treasure."  To  which  Varilla  replied :  "  I 
her  under  mj  protection,  and  be  true  to 
live."  Thereupon  the  royal  pair  delivore 
tlieir  four-year-old  daughter,  "  laden  with  t 
lying  in  a  golden  cradle."  And  they  threi 
manifold  goblets,  precious  crowns,  rings, 
silver  bath-tub,  together  with  an  abundanc 
purple  and  silk,  and  a  large  sum  in  coin, 
gay  festivals,  the  embassy  set  out  with  the 
and  iu  due  time  arrived  in  Thuringia.  ] 
meut  was  celebrated  with  great  state,  an 
placed  side  by  side  in  a  little  bed,  whoreupo 
of  gay  banqueting,  dancing,  and  minstrel-si 
The  young  Elizabeth  was  treated  with  ] 
She  was  confided  to  Judith,  a  woman  who 
to  her  through  sunshine  and  sorrow.  T 
Judith  afford  us  many  glances  into  tlie  e 
mistress.  Elizabeth,  it  appears,  had  playfu 
little  girls.  She  hopped  and  danced  and 
seek.  In  all  Iter  plays,  however,  she  mad 
part.^  Her  most  preferred  hiding-place  vi 
door.  When  measuring  herself  with  ot 
uttered  a  sly  jive  while  prostrate  on  the  gro 
eho  would  take  her  turn  only  once, "  givi 
for  God's  sake."  All  the  pawns  she  won 
poor  girls.  Her  preferred  tarrying-places 
spots.  Before  she  could  yet  read,  she  lov< 
altar  with  an  open  psalm-book  before  her. 
aside  her  ornaments.  "From  early  childh< 
"  she  bad  God  before  her  eyes,  calling  upon 
and  considering  everything  in  relation  to  1 
human  being,"  says  Kahnis,  "  there  is  s 
>  T  an>  avoit  d'aage  droit 
*  SuDte  TaabiaDX  U  Dien  umte. 

La  fille  le  roi  de  Hongrie, 
Quant  a  bieo  fiure  commensa. 

—  Monk  HnlEbeiil 
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lildren,  receives  the  conse- 
Fery  rarely,  however,  has 
children  as  in  the  case  of 
ligioiis  tendency  is  not  ex- 
of  her  childhood,  whether 
It  is  simply  a  mystery  of 

lerience  at  the  Wartbui^, 
,  to  her  reli^ouB  tendency, 
.d  to  hear  that  her  beloved 
I,  And  the  serious  impres- 
■ere  rendered  doubly  deep 
le  petty  vezaUons  aud  per- 
worldly-mindedness  of  her 
was  greatly  increased  after 
laun,  in  1216.  So  long  as 
princess  with  the  greatest 
to  embarrass  her  in  her 
hess  Sophie,  under  whose 
different  spirit  She  was 
ion  of  the  little  girl,  and  fre- 
ition.  And  her  vain  little 
tecondirig  this  disapproba- 
3th  that  she  was  fit  only  to 
>n  became  a  settled  opinion 
leption,  that  she  had  very 

nder  the  condition  of  Eliz- 
as one  of  her  historians,  like 
ustrained  to  seek  out  new 
DQong  the  humble  ctUzea 
imong  the  maids  set  apart 
delighted  to  see  gathered 
•or,  and  to  distribute  little 

ibeth  florenl  et  germmanB  pnag«- 
le  A^grana  soaTitatU  difiiiiidebat 
1530. 
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gifts  to  them.  And  her  Iiumility  was  not 
also  deeply  religious,  as  a  little  incideut  n 
sioD  of  a  church  festival,  the  duchesB  and 
court  repaired  to  a  Bolenui  service  io  gi 
kneeling  before  an  image  of  the  dying  Sa' 
overcome  by  her  emotions,  and,  laying 
crown,  devoutly  prostrated  herself  on  th 
this  her  mother-in-law  was  deeply  cli^ 
her  in  sharp  reproaches.  Elizabeth  rose  u 
hor :  "  Dear  lady,  do  not  blame  me.  Be 
eyes  my  God  and  my  King,  this  gentle 
crowned  with  piercing  thorns ;  who  am  1 
and  should  I  remain  crowned  with  pearl 
cious  stones  in  his  presence?  My  croi 
mockery  of  his."  And  immediately  shi 
her  heart  in  tears.^ 

There  remained  to  her  but  one  huma 
love  of  the  young  Lewis.  All  the  iutr 
princesees  and  all  the  wiles  of  his  mother 
check  his  affection  for  the  little  Strang 
when  they  were  first  brought  together,  hi: 
to  have  found  a  home  in  Iters.  They  '. 
ciated  together,  and  called  each  brother 
did  he  return  from  even  a  brief  absence 
pledge  of  liis  affection,  a  chaplet,  a  cr 
jewel.  On  one  occasion,  however,  wh 
lacking,  the  enemies  of  ElIizabetLi  attem 
of  it  at  her  expense.  Saddened  at  thi: 
first  opportunity  to  open  her  heart  to  tl 
whose  protection  her  royal  father  had 
good  chevalier  was  deeply  touched  at  I 
took  an  early  occasion  to  sound  the  young 
my  young  lord,"  said  he  to  the  duke,  *'  i 
question."  "  Speak  out,"  swd  Lewis,  " '. 
faction."    "  What,  I  pray  you,  do  you 

'  VnliicraTcratJMi]  tuoccbariui  Icneruni  cor,  glad 
pertnDiierat  BQimsiD  ^os  delicauun.  —  Tbeod. 
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rhom  I  brought  for  you  ?  Will  70a  make 
r  will  yoa  Yiolate  your  word  and  send  her 
r  ?  "  Hereupon  Lewis  rose  up,  and,  stretch- 
ard  the  loEelberg,  said :  "  Do  you  see  that 
ng  before  us  ?  Now,  if  it  were  of  solid  gold 
imit,  and  if  all  that  gold  were  given  to  me  on 
ding  away  my  Elizabeth,  I  would  not  think 
people  think  and  say  what  they  please  of 
I  love  her,  and  I  love  nothing  on  earth  but 
g  this,  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  precious 
''ariUa  to  bear  it  to  her,  as  a  new  pledge  of 

was  now  approaching  when  Lewis  was  to 
e  to  Elizabeth,  and  recompense  her  for  the 
1  suffered.     In  1218,  at  the  end  of   his 

he  had  received  the  solemn  couBecration  of 
lortly  thereafter  he  successfully  drew  his 
le  warrior  archbishop  of  Mayence.  On  re- 
3  short  and  brilliant  campaign,  he  expressed 
iccomplishing  the  marriage. 

took  place  in  1220,  and  was  celebrated, 
;  custom  of  the  age,  with  a  series  of  gay 
b  Eong  and  dancing  and  kuightly  sports, 
nrteen  years  old  and  her  husband  twenty, 
ich  other  with  the  tenderest  and  most  spirit- 
U  continued  to  call  each  other  brother  and 
i  could  conceive  of  no  higher  bliss  than  to 
lastoral  life  in  the  society  of  her  husband. 
I  him :  "  I  have  thought  out  a  manner  of 
Q  might  live  right  tmppilj  and  pleasing  to 
Tell,"  answered  the  duke,  "  what  kind  of  a 
be  ?"  "  I  would  wish  that  we  were  poor," 
ad  but  one  spot  of  land  that  could  be  tilled 

and  two  hundred  sheep  ;  you  could  do  the 

,  Kl  noD  tain  camalB  quom 
DomtQi,  Bapra  qaun  crcdi 
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plougbiDg  and  I  would  care  for  tlie  sheep."  "  Ay,  my  siBter 
answerd  the  duke,  "if  wehadafarm  and  two  hundred  she< 
we  would  no  longer  be  poor,  but  well  off."  But  their  qui 
home-life  Buffered  many  intemiptioDS.  Ab  a  prince  of  tl 
empire,  Ijowis  was  required  to  march  into  North  Germany  ai 
help  bring  about  peace  with  Denmark.  Then  he  had  to  mar 
to  Italy  and  help  Frederic  II.  in  his  struggle  with  the  co 
federates  of  Milan.  So  that  he  was  frequently  long  absei 
During  his  absence  Elizabetli  uniformly  demeaned  herself 
a  widow.  So  soon  as  he  returned  she  adorned  herself  anei 
not,  as  she  said,  from  worldly  vanity,  but  in  order  to  plea 
her  husband,  so  that  he  might  love  her  alune,  and  that  s 
might  receive  from  the  heavenly  Author  of  marriage  t 
prize  of  eternal  life.  Whenever  it  was  practicable,  she  v 
accustomed  to  go  with  him  on  his  journeys.  At  one  tit 
slie  rode  with  her  husband  thirty-three  miles  in  a  single  di 
without  partaking  of  anything  but  bread  and  water.  Berthc 
relates  that  on  one  occasion,  while  attending  mass,  she  v 
so  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  majestic  form  of  li 
husband,  as  to  forget  the  presence  of  Christ,  and  that  thei 
upon  she  fell  into  a  paroxysm  of  uncontrollable  penitence. 
So  beautiful  a  soul  as  that  of  Elizabeth  cannot  well  be  a 
ceived  of  without  a  beautiful  body.  According  to  Ursiii 
she  was  very  beautiful,  though  hot  as  the  old  German  pai 
ers  represent  her,  of  slender  form  and  blond  htur,  but 
medium  size  and  a  brunette.  Nowhere  is  she  presented  a: 
highly-intellectual  woman  with  talents  for  ruling.  All  tl 
she  has  uttered  is  significant  only  as  the  expression  of  a  dc 
heart  pouring  its  life  out  in  its  words.  In  fact,  heart  v 
her  whole  being ;  her  life  element  and  her  gift  from  God  n 
love.  Though  loving  her  husband  above  all  other  oreatur 
this  love  was  only  a  reflex  of  her  love  to  God.*  Tliou 
touched  with  tliat  mysticism  in  which  the  Middle  Ages 
'  Apropo*  to  het  wedlock  life  MontaJerabort  qootos ; 

'  Lb  lor  Concordia  e  i  lor  licii  aembianti, 
Amore  e  mnraTiglia  o  dolce  sguardo 
Fnccano  easer  oagion  de'  pensier  santi." 

Dante,  Parod.,  c  ji. 
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degenerated  to  &  mere  tDystical 
nscious  that  true  love  to  God 
elf-will  and  id  Tirtualizing  this 

Btrict  and  conscientioas  in  the 
ard  Ood.  She  prayed  day  and 
le  lay  kneeling  at  her  bedeide 

yielded  to  sleep.  One  of  her 
s  deep  in  her  coofidence,  relates 
ken  her  to  prayer  at  midnight 
'raditloa  has  it  that  ou  one  occar 

by  mistake,  the  duke's  toe,  and 
rang  for  his  armor  and  was  on 
tragedy.  An  explanatory  word 
Loed  to  change  the  tragedy  into  a 

icientiousnesB,  it  is  related  that 
:e  of  no  food  that  had  the  least 
unjustly  obtained,  and,  that  at 
tveen  landlord  and  serf  having 

I  disputes,  she  was  reduced,  by 
ibarrassment.  It  sometimes  so 
i)anquets  she  could  partake  of 
ir  venison,  or  even  of  bread  and 

she  felt  required  to  apply  the 
laids.  She  had  often  to  say  to 
sat,  or  to-day  we  can  only  drink." 
th  a  good  conscience  do  both, 
ands  like  a  little  child:  "To-day 
:  can  both  eat  and  drink." 
ler  husband,  Elizabeth  had  sub- 
unreservedly  to  the  will  of  her 
jonrad  of  Marburg,  and  "  his  will 
}rincipal  means  of  discipline  was 

II  illustrate  it  On  one  occasion, 
of  Meissen,  Elizabeth  received  an 
one  of  his  sermons.    She  allowed 
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tJiis  visit  to  prevent  ber  from  obeying, 
sent  word  to  ber  that  he  vould  resign 
tened  &t  once  with  her  maidens  into  tbe 
confessor,  and  begged  upon  her  knees  fi 
rad  finally  yielded,  attributing  tbe  chief  I 
vbo  then  received,  on  the  spot,  a  sound  t1 
that  consisted  largely  in  legal  forms  an 
was  BO  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  i 
not  to  be  expected  that  so  humbly  devo 
betb  vould  rise  above  it.  She  was  fi 
pretense,  however,  and  retained  a  cheerf 
of  teara  and  bitter  self-tortures.  The  be; 
one  occasion,  when  bearing  a  basketful 
she  was  unexpectedly  met  by  the  duke,  a 
accosted  as  to  what  she  was  there  carry 
embarrassment  having  answered, "  Rose! 
her  behalf  and  made  good  this  untruth  t 
poor,  by  transforming  tbe  bread  into  r 
her  own  sease,  but  not  that  of  the  du: 
ceded  to  her  the  fullest  liberty  in  such  1 
There  is  no. good  evideuco  that  she 
miracles.  There  is  evidence,  howeve 
herself  in  mysterious  commuuion  with  ; 
believed  that  deeply  sigui&cant  spiritua 
been  made  to  her.  Her  deep  humility 
mitted  her  to  explain  them.  She  caret 
ing  to  herself  the  eye  of  the  multitude, 
ceremonial  visit  to  church  after  child-b 
gaudy  display  usual  on  such  occasions, 
dress  and  bare-footed  down  the  stony  d 
hurg  to  some  humble  church  in  the  dii 
seuted  her  child  to  God.  Her  lelsujt 
spent  with  her  mudens  in  spinning  i 
clothes  for  the  poor.  In  poor  families  i 
to  be  god-mother.  She  gave  special  atti 
at  their  coofinement,  often  visiting  thei 
bearing  to  them  gifts.    She  delighted  t 
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induced  her  to  shov  the 
tted  of  tboBe  for  vhom  he 
ied  her  charitj''  with  the 
'  maidens  surprised  her, 
jair  of  a  frightful  looking 
en.'  Though  of  delicate 
btest  weather  to  enter  the 
i  sick  persons.  At  the 
>t  only  trashed  the  hands 
ng  therebj  to  do  a  direct 

their  horrible  ulcers." 
I  sick  she  founded  at  the 

received  into  it  all  kinds 
odoned  children.  When 
',  and  visited  them,  the 
I  called  her  mother,  and 
ears  of  scarcity  1225-26, 
s  of  the  poor  from  far  and 
Joseph  to  the  starving, 
ay.  She  even  gave  her 
ers  to  dispose  of  them  in 
<ir  necessities.  To  those 
lext  harvest,  elioes,  shirts, 
IS  so  delighted  with  her 
before  kuew  such  a  joy, 

I  years  of  scajvity,  had 
minded  at  his  court  en- 
abeth's  charity  in  a  dis- 
igarded  their  complaints, 
oing,  and  give  away  what 
r  that  she  does  not  give 
nbui^." 

litMe  laboranUm,  Kcraia  aunnq*- 
OB  capillofl  ipiiDs  lanctu  manlbni 
Mdiswqnii  ridebat  et  ucetwt  — 
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To  all  appearance,  liappf  days  were  now  dawning 
Elizabeth.  Her  husband  had  returned  from  a  long  absen 
God  had  already  giyen  them  two  children.  Their  old 
was  a  sou,  the  subeequent  duke  Hermann;  the  second, 
daagbter,  became  the  eminent  Sophie  of  Brabant.  A  tbi 
yet  unborn,  they  dedicated  to  Ood  in  the  cloistral  life, 
became  Gertrude,  celebrated  as  abbess  at  Wetzlar. 

But  alas  for  all  earthly  hopes !  As  the  happy  wife  ( 
day,  in  gay,  child-like  fondling  with  her  beloved,  put  1 
band  into  his  pocket,  she  drew  out  thence  s  crucifix, ' 
badge  of  a  crusader.  At  this  siglit  she  was  so  orerco 
with  forebodings  that  she  fell  breathless  to  the  floor.  A: 
BubmissiTB  Catholic,  however,  she  could  not  in  Bober  ju 
ment  say  anything  against  tliis  Cliristian  undertaking,  i 
quenched  her  feelings  as  a  wife,  and  made  the  terri 
sacrifice. 

Lewis  collected  his  warriors  at  Kreuzburg  on  the  Wei 
settled  the  regency,  and  on  the  day  appointed  took  sole 
leave  of  his  assembled  and  afflicted '  people,  and  set  i 
upon  his  last  march.  His  parting  with  Elizabeth  is  one 
the  most  affecting  scenes  in  all  liistory.  But  the  gentle  i 
was  unable  to  take  a  formal  leave  once  and  for  all.  i 
rode  after  liim  from  town  to  town  —  from  day  to  di 
Finally,  the  stout-hearted  Budolpli  von  Vargila  maui 
himself,  and  suggested  to  them  botli  that  it  was  time  for 
final  separation.  The  duke  showed  his  Elizabeth,  at 
final  moment,  a  ring,  as  a  badge  of  his  love  for  life  or  det 
and  then,  invoking  the  blessing  of  God  upon  her,  set  out 
Italy.  Here  he  joined  the  hosts  of  Frederick  II.  But 
they  were  on  the  point  of  embarking  for  Palestine,  a  viol 
fever  seized  upon  the  duke.'  He  tarried  a  few  dajrs 

'  Ertkt  ibi  tunc  moeatitado  maxima,  lactui  et  plaactui  iageu,  toccs  m 
abilei,  larg*  lacr;marui»  eSbaio  cnm  mgitu  anxio  et  dunore.  —  Tbeod. 

*  Tone  rsTennram  via  amoris  et  Beparationia  dolor  retinuit,  et  ad  iter  d 
did  progredi  compulit ;  aed  nee  iiCa  aaflecit  progreaBio,  ptocessit  adhac  d 
aionis  impaiiena,  diei  alCerioa  iter  complena. ....  Qnii  gemitua,  qooe  tasj 
quit  BinguiluB,  quae  lacrTniBe,  quia  motoi  vel  attepitoa  coi^a,  atri  tarn  impor 
eC  Tehemeni  aciaaio,  etc.  —  Thmd. 
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Ivaoced  so  rapidlj  that  he  soon 
1  called  for  tlic  holy  eitcharist. 
death,  ho  opened  his  eyes  from 
ttendauts :  "  See  you  not  those 
dded :  "  With  these  white  doves 

i.  Amid  the  unutterable  grief 
ibassy  vas  despatched  with  the 
iuchesB.  It  was  thought  best  to 
it  molhcr-in'lair.  This  woman, 
her  own  grief  at  the  loss  of  her 
lie  presence  of  tlio  unsuspecting 
J  daughter,"  said  tlie  duchess 
at  that  which  Providence  has 
my  son."  Elizabeth  thought  of 
1  she,  resignedly, "if  my  brother 
a  delivered  by  the  help  of  God 
iphie  answered :  "  He  is  dead." 
led  hands  upon  her  knees,  ex- 
lie  !  Thon  is  the  world  ■  and 
dead,  for  mo!"  Then,  rising 
ir  bewilderment  through  all  the 
finding  no  consolation.  ".  But," 
lid,  *'  the  Comforter  of  widows 
t,  proved  also  her  Comforter." 
9  sooQ  upon  her.  The  brothcis 
Conrad,  in  contempt  of  lier  son 
autliority.  And  with  them  ilie 
iwor  on  the  Wartburg.  It  waa 
zabeth.  In  ruthless  defiance  of 
,  duke  Henry  drove  his  sister-io- 
loved  Lewis. 

!r,  in  January,  1228,  Elizabetji 
rg  to  Eisenach.     Strange  to  say, 

TJr  chrintiantssimuB  pro  Christ!  nomine 
lignatDS  a  pcregrinatione  Titae  praesentii, 
igraTil,  —  Theod. 
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no  oue  was  willing  to  receive  her.  Fear  of  ofTeuditig  t 
new  dukes  shut  all  doors  against  tier.  Finally,  a  lium) 
tavern-keeper  ventured  to  allow  her  to  paas  the  night  io 
miserable  kennel  of  a  room  that  sometimes  served  for  swir 
Early  the  next  morning,  before  it  was  yet  light,  she  crept 
the  Franciscan  cloister,  and  begged  that  a  Te  Dcum  be  BUi 
in  praise  to  God  for  having  permitted  her  to  suffer  for  1 
caase.  Now  came  qIso  her  maid-servants  from  the  chatea 
with  her  little  fatherless  children.  While  in  perplesi 
whither  she  Bhould  seek  refuge  from  the  bitter  cold^anord 
came  from  the  Wartburg  that  she  should  repair  to  the  hou 
of  a  certain  officer,  an  old  enemy  of  hers.  This  man  assigm 
her  in  his  groat  bouse  a  narrow,  damp  corner.  She  cou 
not  stay  long  here,  and,  bidding  the  cold  walls  adieu,  s 
returned  to  tlie  wretched  deu  where  bhe  had  passed  the  fii 
night.  In  this  condition  she  could  not  retain  charge  of  h 
children.'  She  entrusted  them  to  persons,  we  know  d 
whom.     For  a  short  time  tbey  ai'e  lost  sight  of. 

Now  begins  for  Elizabeth  a  series  of  sufferings  and  pen 
cutions  at  the  very  thought  of  which  the  blood  runs  col 
Many  of  the  incidents  recorded  of  this  period  of  her  life  s 
doubtless  colored  and  distorted.  From  their  general  outlini 
however,  we  can  readily  infer  the  spirit  of  their  truth.  S 
remained  in  Eisenach  till  spring  in  circumstances  of  t 
deepest  abasement.  It  is  related  of  her  here,  that  when  od 
passing  to  a  church  she  was  met,  upon  a  narrow  pathw 
across  a  body  of  muddy  water,  by  an  old  woman  upon  wbc 
she  had  formerly  heaped  benedts.  The  thankless  hag  rusk 
upon  her,  thrusting  her  full  into  the  ffUhy  water.  *'  T' 
would  not  act  like  a  ducJiess  when  you  were  one.  No 
take  that  for  you."  But  Elizabeth  answered  her  only  wi 
gentle  words,  and  cheerfully  repaired  to  a  clear  brook 
wafh  away  the  filth  —  at  the  same  time,  says  her  historic 
"  washing  her  patient  soul  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb." 

'O  Btnpenda  ct  inscnitabilis  Dei  compcnutio  I  Qaae  solebat  panper 
lianolos  nt  mater  nDlriro  ct  tBTiqaKm  nulrix  Tefioere.  nunc  prcasa  inopii,  pir 
lo6  Qteri  Bui compolsa  est  a  ae  propter  slimoniain  eloneRre.  —  Thefol' 
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epot  in  eternal  adTertiseiDent  of 
tude ;  and  it  stood  there  for  five 

repaired  to  her  aunt,  the  abbess 

she  went  to  her  uucle's,  bishop 
8  worldly-minded  prelate  wished 
'  inan-iage.  She  was  as  yet  but 
)roject  was  natural  enough.  But 
lat  she  had  in  the  days  of  her 
belong  to  any  but  her  adored 

amount  of  sufferings  or  threats 
t  her  to  foi^t  her  tow.  She 
face,  rather  than  to  marry.' 

was  occasioned  by  the  return  of 

bearing  the  bonos  of  their  de- 
Lt  the  head  of  his  clergy,  marched 
the  clang  of  bells  and  the  intona- 

dead,  the  coffin  was  home  into 
ng  all  that  remained  of  her  be- 
1  Thanksgiving.  '*  I  tliank  thee, 
thou  hast  answered  the  desire  of 

the  bonos  of  her  beloved.  Him 
)  protection  of  the  Holy  Land  I 

knowest,  my  God,  that  I  would 
eferred  his  presence  to  all  the 
it  now  I  submit  entirely  to  thy 
i  single  hair  of  my  head  I  could 
luld  not  do  it,  against  thy  will." 
ler  heart,  she  turned  to  the  noble 
with  the  dignity  of  the  daughter 
ages  that  had  been  heaped  upon 
to  stake  their  life  in  redressing 
their  absence.  They  then  started 
li  went  with  them. 

Tinctirem  maniboi,  ut  sic  me  omnis  abfaor- 

rheod. 

gt,  tlM7  h^  boiled  the  bodj  to  wpvus  th« 
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Poor  and  rich,  peasant  and  noble  —  almost  the  whole 
population  —  vent  out  to  welcome  their  return.  Never  was 
prince  more  sincerely  wept  for  by  a  whole  people.  At  the 
grave  of  the  duke  Elizabeth  came  face  to  face  with  the 
brothers  who  had  so  outraged  her.  Here  ensued  a  scene  in 
which  tlie  virtues  of  genuine  knighthood  stood  brightly 
forth.  The  sturdy  Rudolph  von  Yargila  reproached  Duke 
Henry  with  his  injustice,  in  ungloved  words.  The  remedy 
waB  good.  Duke  Henry  evidenced  his  repentance  in  streams 
of  tears,  and  proffered  to  Elizabeth  a  brother's  hand.  She 
asked  but  for  her  widow's  portion,  and  to  be  permitted  to 
devote  herself  in  quiet  to  God. 

For  a  short  time  she  dwelt  again  upon  the  Wartburg. 
But  it  was  not  congenial  to  her  there.  Henry  and  his  com- 
panions remained  still  of  the  same  spirit.  It  was,  therefore, 
very  welcome  to  Elizabeth  when  the  town  of  Marburg  was 
assigned  to  lior  as  Iter  widow's  residence.  Having  made 
arrangements  to  have  the  rights  of  her  son  Hermann  respected 
on  his  attaining  his  majority,  she  retired  to  Marburg,  in  the 
summer  of  1229,  and,  under  the  direction  of  her  confessor 
Conrad,  set  about  appointing  officers  for  its  administration. 
With  her  sojourn  in  Marbut^  begins  for  Elizabetli  the  even- 
ing of  life.  The  chief  feature  of  the  rest  of  her  days  is  her 
complete  dependence,  as  well  spiritually  as  materially,  on 
the  priest  Conrad.  HirJierto  her  will  had  been  only  con- 
ditionally in  his  hands ;  but  now,  with  the  approbation  of 
Gregory  IX  and  the  free  consent  of  Elizabeth,  her  will  was 
placed  absolutely  in  tiie  hands  of  this  man  ;  so  that  he  stood 
henceforth  to  her  in  the  relation  of  an  absolute  representative 
of  God. 

"  The  character  of  this  Conrad,"  says  Kahnis,  "  is  a  his- 
torical enigma,  which  will  perhaps  never  be  fully  solved." 
In  the  chronicles  of  the  times  he  is  lauded  to  the  skies  as 
the  new  star  of  Germany.  *'  He  was  learned,  pure  in  life, 
zealous  for  the  Catholic  faith,  and  a  persecutor  of  heresy. 
For  temporal  goods  and  ecclesiastical  position  he  hod  no 
ambition.     He  was  content  with  his  office  of  simple  priest, 
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and  austore  appearance."  In  his 
ire  are  some  favorable  phases.  As 
lan,  lie  successfuUj  directed  her 
is  conEeut  she  entirely  renounced 
ould  not  consent  that  she  should 
I  wearing  the  garb  of  the  sisters  of 
came  a  nun.  It  was  with  Courad'e 
ributed  an  immense  sum  of  mone;, 
lurg,  to  the  poor.  But  afterwards 
at  once  more  tlian  a  single  coin, 
requently,  he  permitted  her  to  give 
lie  garo  away  too  much  hread,  he 
e  than  a  single  piece.  Finally,  he 
wait  upon  such  as  were  suffering 

■  But  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  con- 
of  his  relation  to  her,  apart  from 

lay  them.  The  one  central  purpose 
was  to  break  Elizabeth's  will.  To 
even  bade  her  to  do  contradictory 
Y  nature  transgressed  in  the  very 

■  rude  chastiBements.  Not  unfro- 
n  the  ears.     In  the  more  serious 

the  rod.  Once  he  bade  her  to  go 
lild  whom  she  had  borne  after  the 
'as  being  trained.  The  governing 
^ed  Conrad  that  Elizabeth  might 

"  Let  her  but  enter,  if  she  desires," 
;  this  for  consent,  Elizabeth  went 
,  Conrad  informed  her  that  she  had 
to  a  severe  punishment,  and  would 
lid-servant,  Irmengarde,  had,  indeed, 
:  had  opened  the  door  with  a  key. 
and  Irmengarde  had  to  suSbr  a 

long,  heavy  stick,  while  Conrad 
>ang  the  Miserere.     According  to 

a   quadaiQ  virgn  groua  laCis  longs  — Dicta 
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Irmen  garde's  tostimonj,  the  marks  of  these  strokes  remaini 
visible  three  weeks.  To  separate  Elizabeth  more  fully  st 
from  all  earthly  delight,  Conrad  required  her  to  seud  awi 
her  trusted  and  beloved  hand-maideus,  Judith  aud  Tsentrud 
and  to  take  iu  their  place  a  coarse  girl,  and  a  deaf,  irascib 
old  widow,  who  had  the  duty  of  disciplining  her  in  patienc 

Such  are  some  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  spiritu 
guidance  with  which  this  papal  nuncio  treated  this  angel 
woman.  But  this  was  only  of  a  piece  with  his  gener 
conduct  toward  all.  His  ruthless  measures  brought  the 
own  remedy.  Some  time  after  Elizabeth's  death  he  w 
murderd  by  some  nobleman  whom  his  conduct  had  outrage 
He  has  been  called,  by  some,  a  hypocrite.  Tliis,  unquf 
tionably,  he  was  not.  He  was  simply  a  rational  fanati 
pursuing  a  goal  set  up  by  the  abstract  understanding,  wi 
an  abstract  will.  This  goal  was  the  domination  of  tl 
mediaeval  church,  at  the  sacrifice  and  on  the  ruins  of  evei 
truly  human  element.  His  high-handed  measures  in  tli 
early  period  of  the  national  life  of  Germany  had  one  got 
result,  —  to  render  the  inquisition  in  Germany  impossible. 

On  first  arriving  in  Uarburg,  Elizabeth  dwelt  in  tl 
town  itself.  But  soon  the  people  began  to  show  her  su< 
honor  as  to  wound  her  Christian  humility.  She  therefo 
retired  to  a  mean  village,  Wehrda,  three  or  four  miles  distai 
and  took  up  her  quarters  in  a  dilapitated  peasant's  hv 
Here  she  erected  a  hospital  and  devoted  herself  entirely 
serving  the  sick.  The  services  which  her  love  here  rendere 
though  perfectly  authenticated,  are  almost  incredible.  ? 
dare  hardly  name  the  filthy  and  disgusting  services  whii 
she  unhesitatingly  rendered  to  her  patients.'  She  herse 
went  about  constantly  in  a  grey  woollen  dress  that  final 

'  Circa  horridoa  M  foetidos  et  omnibna  sbomiDkUia  miaeros  iuuidita  a  sacci 
et  itapeoda  ferebaior  aancti  Spiriiua  Tchementia,  et  incredibili  et  minnda  a 
manendi,  coDtractandi,  procurandiqne  stodiosisBinia  diligeniia. ....  Nalla  so 
tan  loqnitar  sajictornm  qaernqnam  tanla  Bcdnliute  lantaqae  ramtliaril 
WTdidiaaiDtoram  iafinnonun  immanditiaa  obaeqaioiis  manibos  contiactai 
tamque  indcTcaso  corde  omnibiu  miwricordiae  operiboa  luqne  ad  mort 
iiuoda««e.  —  Tbeod. 
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3.  Once  while  etandiDg  by  the  fire 
to  God,  il  was  seriouBly  damaged  by 
le  sparks.  It  was  mended  so  often  as 
ell  trace  of  its  former  identity.^  She 
unskilful  as  she  was,  in  cooking  the 
cli  she  yet  indulged  her  humble  house- 

>arg,  we  must  confess  it,"  says  Kahnis, 
igure  than  Elizabeth  at  the  Wartburg." 

saw  her  iu  the  normal  religious  relo- 
had  placed  her,  —  a  playful  maiden,  a 
ung  lady,  the  devoted  wife  of  a  knightly 
e  meet  her  as  a  widow,  cut  oflF  from  all 
ssively  submitting  to  a  heartless  bigot 
way  to  God  than  that  of  the  mortifica- 
lat  is  humaa.  Is  it  not,  however,  our 
lat  attracts  us  more  to  the  former  than 

Tliat  which  renders  Elizabetli  attractive 
meiit  of  holiuGBs,  but  that  of  the  beauti- 
tands  before  the  eyes  of  such  as  a  form 
Lirrounded  with  tlie  drapery  of  a  chivol- 
antic  age,  whose  life  of  love  was  simply 
imanity.  But  such  persons  fail  to  com- 
ssence  of  her  character.    This  essence 

blossom  warmed  into  life  not  by  an 
enly  sun.  And  tliis  blossom  came,  in 
st  maturity  that  her  churchly  surround- 
e  defectiveness  of  her  religion,  as  judged 
1-point,  is  to  be  attributed  simply  and 
der  which  the  only  Christian  church  of 
inted  itself  to  her.    Her  plastic  soul-life 

the  vase'  into  which  it  was  poured. 

ctoa  cnjnsgiie  colons  et  nDcteciinqne  coilecto* 

rat,  jBCtnram  inccndii    luis   coqaiDos  mtturabst 
n  imperiu. . .  •  •  —  Thcod. 
flgaro  ig  applied  to  her  bj  Qiegotj  IX. :  O  tm  ad- 
iniaericonl[ae  I  in  qno  tjraDnia  prindpibos  et  a^- 
comjinnetionii  jtropiDuti. 
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J  enougli  for  us,  on  looking  back  to  Elizabetli  frc 
see  her  mistakes,  —  to  see  that  the  liappy  lium 

happy  wife  and  mother  and  princess,  In  the  mi< 
ibundance  of  earthly  good,  was  tho  true  and  prof 
Christian  woman,  —  that  there  was  no  need 
sband  and  children  and  comfortable  life  less, 
ive  God  more.  We  see  that  there  is  no  anta) 
een  the  two,  —  that  the  receiving  and  enjoyi 
lod  is  normally  and  properly  a  reason  for,  and 
D,  a  higher  life  in  God. 

liglier  viewB,  however,  were  not  within  reach 
The  false  spirit  of  tho  mediaeval  church  i 
ler  ill  the  person  of  Conrad,  teaching  her  that  t 
troke  away  from  tlio  relations  of  this  life,  the  mc 
;rew  the  bond  between  her  and  God.     And  tl 

her  away  captive  eo  soon  as  she  had  lost,  in  Lew 
st  earthly  good.  It  was  this  spirit  that  wrung  fn 
pression  that  she  regretted  having  entered  into  1 
Btate,  and  that  induced  her  to  separate  from  1 
—  that  led  this  over-loving  heart  that  never  weari 
ng  the  last  forms  of  drudgery  to  the  children 
entrust  the  education  of  the  children  of  her  01 
rangers,  —  that  enabled  her  to  rejoice  that  she  h 
to  God  her  love  for  her  children,  so  that  she  con 
are  for  my  children  just  as  for  any  of  my  neij 
ive  surrendered  them  to  God,  let  him  do  with  tlit 
" '     So  should  speak  no  mother.     This  holy  re 

to  be  sacrificed,  but  to  be  exalted.  No  priest  c 
mother  from  her  duties  to  her  children, 
also  this  monkish  spirit  that  led  this  matchli 
ong  women  to  throw  aside  the  dignity  of  her  ra 
tion,  and  surround  lierself  with  squalor  and  raj 
thought  of  ihis  profanation  of  her  beautiful  you 
sfined  tastes,  stira  the  heart  with  involuntary  ind 
im  nteri  mei  dilectiflaimos  pMTQlos,  qnos  tenEiriaio  amplexa  af 
elat  alienos  iniueor,  Deo  teste ;  ipsi  eos  obtali  et  commisi,  ipx 

It  impleHt  Gaao  bencplacitnm  Tolnntatis NaUun  cre«nn 

ininm  diligo  Creatorem,  —  Theod. 
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it  occasioned  it.  But  the 
nanly  heart,  led  hor  even 
h  church.  Even  Conrad 
nf^  had  almost  sunk  to  a 
led  priest  was  a  poor  guide 
:oncenis  a  correct  coiicep- 
by  far  his  superior.  What 
)  of  justification  by  simple 
of  such  a  life  as  hers  is 
fact,  that  the  church  itself 
t  can  be  a  safe  physician 
lizabeth  did  not  and  could 
.    The  mediaeval  church, 

0  Elizabeth  such  a  guide 
ed  into  discord  the  sweet 

1  awakened  in  her  heart, 
;he  outward  instrument. 

like  a  year  and  a  half  in 
ate  life  soon  fell"  a  prey  to 
hour  of  her  release  drew 
irougli  round  through  lier 
rith  gentle  words  all  the 

them  such  goods  as  were 
essing  of  God  upon  them, 
I  in  great  exhaustion.  A 
ud  rapidly  consumed  the 
3lie  saw  hen-elf  compelled 
[iguished  twelve  or  fifteen 
irmly  joyous  and  cheerful 
'er.     Finally,  one  day,  as 

wall  seemingly  asleep,  one 
l-side,  heard  escaping  from 
idy.  A  moment  afterwards 
1  turning  to  her  companion 
! "  *'  Here  I  am,"  was  the 
ingt"  "What! "exclaimed 
ingt "    On  being  answered 
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affirmativel;,  the  fast-sinking  woman  resu 
little  bird  came  and  stood  between  me 
sang  Eo  beautifull;  and  gently  as  to  rej 
soul  so  much  that  I  could  not  refrain  froi 
And  she  added  that  she  felt  assured  that 
take  her  flight  homeward.  Taking  now  a 
friends  that  wished  to  see  her,  she  hencel 
her  presence  all  persons  save  her  confessoi 
iutimat«  sisters.  On  being  asked  why  sIh 
the  world,  she  replied :  "  I  wish  to  be  a 
to  meditate  upon  the  terrible  day  of  my 
she  set  herself  to  prayer  and  weeping 
mercy  of  God.  Her  physical  suffering! 
ceased.  She  made  a  rational  dispositioi 
and  then  engaged  in  the  most  serious  an 
tion  on  heavenly  things,  exhorting  tlie  fr 
in  the  most  affectionate  words.  For  a 
felt  herself  approached  by  the  tempter,  a 
loud  voice :  "  Away,  away  !  "  Then  she 
speak  only  of  God  and  of  his  Son."  Tliei 
ing  of  a  cock,  she  said  ;  "  It  is  now  midn 
our  Saviour  was  born,  and  when  a  new  st 
was  given  to  our  world."  Shortly  after  sh 
the  hour  when  the  Almighty  will  call  those 
and  then  adding  in  a  low  voice:  "Silenc 
hearken  for  tiie  nearing  call,  she  gently  p 
Her  death  occurred  on  the  nineteenth 
when  she  was  as  yet  in  her  tweatj4 
mentary  evidence  of  her  life  and  virtu 
mediately  prepared  by  the  Archbisho 
Conrad  in  view  of  procuring  her  canoni 
See.  The  procedure  was  interrupted,  ho 
of  Conrad,  and  was  fully  carried  out  on 
later,  when  earnestly  t^en  in  hand  by 
Conrad,  who  had  now  repented  and  ente: 
life,  and  wlio  sought  to  make  amends  for 
to  her  as  a  widow  by  his  devotion  to  her 
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raslily  accomplished  by  the 
arian,  Gregory  IX.  After  a 
ereud  fathers  of  voluminous 
in  prayer  o»  the  subject  was 
e  popd  begged  all  present  to 
lo,  that  God  might  not  permit 
r.  After  all  had  thus  prayed, 
ymn :  Veni,  Creator  Spiritus, 
sembly,  Tliereupon  the  pope 
wn  and  passed  a  few  moments 
venerable  Gregory  arose  and 
I  inscribed  in  the  calender  of 

less  honor  was  conferred  on 
llizabeth.  The  first  of  May, 
anslatiou  of  her  body  from  a 

of  Mai'burg.  It  was,  so  to 
of  her  sainthood  in  Gormany. 
Dse  multitudes  —  chroniclers 
earned  toward  Marburg  from 
ance,  Bohemia,  and  distant 
ries  were  there,  —  besides  a 
tes,  the  venerable  archbishops 
Treves  and  Bremen,  and  the 
dt,  Bamberg,  Worms,  Speyer, 

of  May,  made  his  appearance 
rearing  his  imperial  crown, 

penance,  and  marcliing  bare- 
y  the  emperor  himself  served 

tlie  celebration  of  bigb-moss, 

the  emperor  advanced  and 
intaining  the  now  venerated 
len,  turning  and  taking  the 
;  led  him  also  up  to  the  altar, 
ler,  and  make  a  votive  offering 
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}o  her  memory.  Thereupon  came  tli 
princes  and  prelates,  nobles  and  peopl 
tude,  witli  inestimable  offerings, 

"  There  is  something  sublime,"  exc 
solemn  scene,  where  pope  and  omperc 
rich  and  poor,  join  hands  in  recognitioi 
of  tliis  handmaid  of  the  Lord." 

In  the  quiet  town  of  Marburg  tl 
of  the  earliest  constructed  and  pure 
Europe.  It  is  tlie  church  of  St.  Eli 
of  her  virtues  by  tlie  Teutonic  knig 
1283,  fifty  years  after  her  death. 
magnificent  sarcophagus,  richly  set  w 
Etonep,  was  prepared  for  the  remaii 
they  reposed  until  more  tlian  two  cei; 
—  till  1539  —  at  which  time  one  of  1 
the  Magnanimous,  now  become  a  Pri 
from  the  sarcophagus,  in  order  to  c 
superstitious  veneration  of  the  mu 
them  no  one  knows  where.  Under  . 
sarcophagus  was  removed  to  Cassel 
some  time  in  tlie  cabinet  of  a  French 
lost  seven  hundred  of  the  eight  hui 
precious  stones  — -  some  of  them  of  ine: 
yet  ornamented  it  in  1810.  Since 
stands  again  in  the  church  of  St.  Elizi 

In  1854,  while  some  repairs  were 
casket,  containing  human  bones,  and 
copliagus,  was  found  deeply  buried  ui 
are  thouglit  to  be  the  remains  of  tl 
justly  or  not  is  far  from  certain.  On 
ever,  —  that,  until  ardent  love  to  C 
devotion  to  the  poor  and  needy  ceai 
memory  of  Elizabeth  of  Thuringia  v, 
among  men. 

1  In  te  muericontia,  in  te  pieute, 
In  la  nugnificcnza,  in  u  a'adona, 
QouitDnqne  in  crealora  ii  di  bontaK 
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ARTICLE   II. 


EST  LUTHARDT  ON  THE  DESIGN  OF 
ST.  JOHN'S  GOSPEL. 


(Continnod  from  p.  29). 

c  Desiqn  of  St.  John's  Gospel. 

ler  together  the  results  of  the  preceding 

e  final  aim  of  the  book. 

tel  takes  for  granted  the  existence  of  the 

;  it  does  not  intend  to  complete  them,  or 

.0  them.     It  is  no  more  a  collection  of 

mt  of  tlie  life  of  Clirist  than  tlie  first  three 

■iual  treatise.     As  such  it  has  no  thought 

or  preaching  a  new  doctrine,  as  Rcuss 
lis  it  a  sermon,  nor  is  it  the  expression  of 

of  the  history  or  of  the  person  of  Christ ; 
;h  a  new  doctrine  which  arose,  whether 
■  the  bounds  of  the  Christian  church  ;  nor 

Baumgarten-Crusius  thinks,'  a  new  view 
1  the  church,  or  which,  it  may  be,  sprang 
'  the  writer,  and  was  approved  and  spread 
astolic  authority.  Nor  can  the  book  be 
jvelopment  of  ■jrUni'i  to  yiniai';  within  the 
mmodation  to  the  false  gnosis  outside  of 
.t  it  has  in  view  is  7r/<rr«.  This  is  the 
rospel  in  band  does  not  teach  or  develop 
a  somewhere  else,  or  thought  out  inde- 
'n  out  of  the  history.  It  presents  to  ub 
ist.  And  this  it  does  witliout  regard  to 
ween  the  Gentile  Christian  element  and 
^g  dsT  JohmimeiicheD  Schriften  (Jodb,  IS43.),  Tol. 
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the  Jewish  Christian  elemeat  of  the  church  of  Christ, 
without  regard  to  the  differeDt  needs  growing  from  this 
tinction  and  then  present  with  it.  The  one  whole  Chr 
made  known  to  tlie  one  united  church  in  liis  fullest  esse 
power  and  most  entire  significance.^ 

The  book  itself  gives  the  best  confirmation  of  this, 
whole  character  shows  that  it  is  an  historical  writing ; 
the  result  of  our  inquiries  as  to  the  mode  of  present 
was  that  it  handles  the  history  as  doctnne.  The  questic 
What  does  it  mean  to  teach  ?  It  is  a  poor  thing  to  sto| 
search  afler  the  final  aim  of  a  book  at  the  very  beginnii 
it,  if  that  part  does  not  speak  clearly  about  the  aim, 
much  more,  if  that  is  so  shaped  as  to  be  open  to  the 
manifold  interpretations.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
elusion  of  the  book  is  clear,  it  decides  and  informs  us  i 
the  whole,  and,  of  course,  then,  about  the  beginning, 
whether  we  look  at  the  last  word  of  Jesus  that  is  report 
the  Gospel,  or  at  the  last  word  of  the  evangelist,  in 
case  alike  we  see  that  belief  is  its  substance.  Hero,  th< 
tlie  aim  of  the  book.  The  instruction  of  the  discipli 
Jesus  has  this  in  view,  and  John's  preaching  has  f( 
design  the  forming  of  tliis  belief  which  brings  real  salvt 
Tlie  last  word  of  Jesus  fixes  belief  more  exactly,  in  tl 
sets  belief  in  contrast  with  sight.  Both  also  intend  t^ 
duce  belief  without  sight.  And  the  leading  design  o 
evangelist  is  to  remark  the  way  in  which  Jesus  deterc 
or  tried  to  form  this  belief.  Yet,  while  he  sets  fortl 
proceeding  of  Jesus,  he  baa  no  tliought  of  reviving 
adding  to  its  eflGcacy  by  his  testimony.  The  way  of  J 
however,  is  in  general  the  following :  The  miracles  do 
him  make  the  first  demand  for  belief.  But  the  impor 
of  these  arises  from  tliem  not  in  so  lar  as  they  are  mir 
but  in  so  far  as  they  aie  <rt}/xfia.  signs  of  sometliiiig  h 
which  can  and  should  be  perceived  in  them.  Hero  th 
paths  of  belief  and  unbelief  separate.     The  evangelist  1 

1  The  Chopch  to  dw  Apoitolic  Ago.    By  H.  W.  J.  Thianeli.     TimmI: 
T.  Culyle  (London,  1858),  pp.  U7-S4S. 
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npressioD  of  miracles,  much 
len  viewed  from  the  outside, 
aan  presented  himself  to  the 
lief.  Even  the  last,  however, 
the  form  of  belief.  It  all  de- 
>lder  received  tlie  miraelea  as 

Christ  and  as  the  power  of 
r  ho  rested  in  the  wonderful 
\,t  he  sought  in  it  a  satisfying 
f,  or  any  other  advantage.  A 
ts  object,  where  astonishment 
ras  the  only  result,  and  where 
iched  or  decided  to  something 
was  not  a  a^fieiav. 
',  according  as  the  personality 
with  respect  to  the  miracles, 
eloped  in  difierent  men  either 
id  that  by  a  certain  internal 

his  whole  book,  he  treats  of 
>  him  the  way  in  which  Jesus 
nael  is  no  less  a  <njfi«iop  than 
tauy  miracles  which  followed 

Jerusalem.  In  like  manner, 
jman  (iv.  17, 18)  is  in  every 
Galilean,  or  the  healing  at  the 
I,  the  discourse  at  Capernaum 
9  his  following  entrance  into 
niracle  (chap,  v.)  wliich  had 
vs  davfM^iP  (vii.  '21),  but  not 
le  healing  of  the  blind  man 
he  ninth  and  tenth  chapters, 

leads  to  the  accounts  which 
well  call  this  booli  a  ^iffKlov 
les  form  the  contents  of  the 
nportant  position  all  the  way 
e  as  a  starting-point  for  what- 
icially  to  preach  or  to  teach. 
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Tlius  and  in  tliis  sense,  in  m^  opiniou,  the  evangelist  nai 
his  book.  For  irrjfieia  must  nocessarily  be  understood  s 
TavTa  (xx.  31),  BO  that  the  evangelist  himself,  and  that 
indistinctly,  marks  his  book  as  a  ffiffXlov  twv  (djiUmp.  i 
just  as  necessarily  we  are  not  to  understand  by  these  a^fi* 
(iu  vs.  80)  simply  the  events  which  took  place  after 
resurrection,  as  Liicke  and  Olsliausen  think.  De  Wette 
objected  to  Liicke's  explanation,  that  TroMtf  doi^s  not  suit 
trrffieta  in  the  sense  of  TtKfiTjpioK  t^;  cwMrrwrewv,  end  furtl 
tliat  the  evangelist  here  at  best  glances  over  liis  whole  b 
and  its  aim  ;  but  these  objections  are  not  enough  to  dispi 
Liicke's  notion.  However,  after  the  discussions  we  have  g 
tlirough,  every  doubt  must  vanish.  When  Liicke  asks'  ^ 
the  evangelist,  if  he  understands  by  this  the  earlier  mirac 
did  not  call  them  Ipya,  as  he  had  done  before,  we  ansi 
first,  that  the  word  <n]/*tu>p  is  quite  as  convenient  for  1 
and  secondly,  that  he  had  no  right  to  use  Ipya  here, 
the  miracles  do  not  come  under  consideration  at  this  p 
in  so  far  as  they  are  of  a  wonderful  nature,  but  in  so  fa 
they  are  signs  of  what  belongs  to  Jesus.  It  is  on  the  lat 
and  not  on  the  former,  side  that  they  stand  in  causal  relai 
to  belief.  We  need  only  to  mention  that  those  who  li 
tried  to  free  our  Gospel  critically  from  miracles  have  not 
derstood  it  at  all.  It  is  plain  that  our  view  agrees  with 
whole  symbolical  and  typical  character  of  this  book.  Here 
might  well  say  that  in  this  book  all  that  Jesus  did  becau 
sign  and  a  miracle.  We  see,  too,  that  he  who  added 
conclnsion  (zxi.  25)  did  not  speak  so  very  exceedingly  ui 
telligently  as  is  commonly  chai^d,"  but  that  wlien  he  wi 
this  he  had  in  mind  tlie  idea  of  en^/uuu'  in  John's  sense. 
But  miracles  were  a  certain  sign,  of  course,  only  wl 
belief  already  existed.  Before  that,  morally  viewed,  they  g 
merely  a  general  impression  of  the  divinity  and  of  Uie  sat 

'  CommeDtar  uber  das  ETRDgeliam  des  Johannes  (3d  cd.,  Bonn,  IS40), 
ii.  p.  soa. 
*  Vom  8ohDs  Gottss,  ^^^, 
'  EapecUll]'  LOcke,  in  looo. 
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?.  This  general  beginnitig  of 
lelief  by  means  of  the  word  of 
ilmost  all  through  follows  upon 
g  to  tho  design  of  Jesus,  and 
16  evangelist,  the  word  appears 
)eget9  the  actual  and  the  right 
fcsus,  and  the  apostolic  testi- 

that  which  was  veiled  in  the 
ion  from  tliese  has  been  of  the 
rill  be  received  throngliout  iu 

belief.  Where  a  man  cannot 
'  an  indication  that  he  has  not 
irposo  which  they  shonld  have 
3  progress  from  the  sign  to  the 
elf  out  of  the  apparent  belief 
ced.    We  see  tliis  in  numerous 

with  many  Jews,  and  this,  too, 
liples  wlio  left  Jesirs  after  his 
it  Capernaum.  In  others,  the 
that  had  been  called  forth  by 

made  true  belief  by  the  self- 
,  we  find  in  the  cose  of  single 
named  as  an  example.  With 
Ten  and  the  rest  of  those  who 
ght  moral  beginning  of  belief 
[t  needed  afterwards  only  to  be 
iQ  to  time,  and  this,  of  course, 
ications  and  cleansings  in  the 
JucatioQ.  When,  however,  it 
f  Jesus,  that  belief  frees  itself 

they  are  miracles.    Tliey  are 

and  it  now  recognizes  them  as 
hing  word.  It  is  all  one  to  a 
of  an  uncommon  kind,  or  not.: 
ogetber  unimportant  can  serve 
le  has  once  reached  the  right  : 

self-witnws  of  Jesus.    It  waa  ■ 
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onij  EigDS  in  tlio  form  of  miracles  tbat  offered  an  indu< 
ment  to  belief,  and  therefore  such  signs  alone  make  t 
framevork  of  our  Gospel.  But  the  word  is  that  upon  whi 
belief  reEts,  and  that  b;  whiuh  it  knows  that  it  was  produc 
and  begotten.  Hence  Jesus  strives  to  lead  his  disciples  a 
all  who  draw  near  to  him  to  such  a  belief  upon  the  wc 
and  in  the  word,  Tlie  essential  purport  of  tlie  Gospel  is 
point  out  this  method  of  instruction  —  to  show  how  Jet 
sought  to  free  his  disciples  from  miracles  and  to  grou 
their  l)elief  upon  the  word.  Of  this  the  end  of  the  foui 
chapter  may  servo  as  proof.  Our  evangelist  designs 
follow  in  the  track  of  his  Master  in  this  method  of  produci 
belief.  He  shows  this  clearly,  not  only  by  the  whole  di 
of  his  book,  but  also  by  the  last  account  of  Thomas  and 
the  conclusion  of  the  Gospel.  Such  a  belief,  then,  U 
right  belief,  —  that  is  to  say,  it  has  the  essential  blessing 
salvation,  —  it  is  a  belief  unto  life. 

This  object  is  the  open  aim  of  the  instruction  of  Jes 
and  therefore  it  will  he  for  us  really  the  final  aim  of  I 
Gospel.  We  shall  bo  utterly  unable  to  set  all  sorts  of  othe 
as  love  and  life,  by  its  side  or  iu  its  place.'  Besides,  1 
carrying  out  of  this  purpose  is  quite  peculiar  enough 
answer  the  question  of  Liickc.^  However,  it  may  be  ms 
even  more  certain. 

The  question  arises,  namely,  What  is  the  substance  of  t 
belief?  We  reply  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  substance  of  i 
aijfuia  and  of  the  word  of  Jesus.  In  both  Jesus  decia: 
himself  as  the  one  who  is ;  fya>  elfu  (viii.  24, 28 ;  xiii,  19).  I 
what  definition  of  Jesus  marks  him  completely  ?  The  Gos] 
gives  answers  from  very  different  points  of  view.  He  is  I 
one  who  should  come ;  he  is  the  one  signified  by  the  (. 
Testament ;  be  is  the  truth  itself,  the  fulness  of  all  reve 
tion  ;,he  is  the  satisfying  of  all  the  essential,  saving  nee 
of  men ;  he  is  the  possessor,  the  importer,  and  at  the  sai 

'  J.  H.  A.  Ebranl.    WissCDBchflftliche  Kritik  dur  evangelischcn  Ocscbid 
[2d  ed.,  Eriangen,  IBSO).  pp.  831. 
'Vol.  i.  p.  194. 
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n  with  Gk>d ;  he  is  the  one 
iiid  the  evangelist  wish  to 
Son  of  God.     It  is  for  this 

him  as  such  at  the  end  of 
he  de6uite  meaning  of  this 

present.  It  is  enough  to 
s  ^fitness  could  and  would 
ne  word.  It  is  the  special 
We  take  it,  also,  in  its 
t  scuBe.  Jesus,  in  all  his 
tts  liimseir  forth  as  the  Son 
[Qseir  in  the  arjfieloK  as  the 
B  the  life  or  as  the  light,  or 

his  word  as  the  one  come 

real  communioa  with  the 
self  in  h)B  departure  as  the 
that  he  sajs,  that  he  does, 
effects,  reveals  him  as  such, 
tlie  book.  The  evangelist 
;her  than  Jesus  the  Son  of 
sr  to  the  belief  wliioh  has 
1,  in  consequence,  has  real 

'each  and  teach  some  single 
r  this  Bide  or  that  side.  He 
designation  as  a  sign  that 
sense  and  in  his  essential 
reaching.  All  that  belongs 
d>  elfu.  Jehovah  in  the  Old 
y  with  twn  ■<}»  ;  not  merely 
s  God  so  certainly  that  he 
itne  manner  Jesus  declares 
the  like  sounding  ^a>  et/u, 
e  is  the  one  who  should  be 
who  is  such  only  in  that  he 
may  well  remark  that  the 

iltbeweU  (NordliDgen,  IBSa),  VoL  I 
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iciirs  first  of  all  in  the  very  chapter  -which  conts 
)est  opposition  between  tlte  Jews  and  Jesus.  I 
afterwards  (xiii.  19)  only  as  recalling  that  utterai 
on  the  last  evening  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  1 
s  of  Jesns  to  his  disciples. 
9  appears  that  the  discourses  of  Jesns  and  all 
»s  of  the  evangelist  are  exclusively  a  testimonj 
that  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  they  have  him  o 
substance  as  ho  really  is.  If  this  be  so,  it  will 
ladmissible  and  impossible  to  say  that  a  docti 
ose  or  was  borrowed  somewhere  or  other  is  hot 
he  person  of  Jesu8,  or  that  some  special  doctrin< 
id  to  it.  For  every  special  doctrine  limits  itself 
1  to  the  one  which  we  have  found,  namely, 
r  of  Jesus  in  his  completeness.  However  Christ 
suppose  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  to  be,  we  h: 
there  is  no  room  for  it  as  the  fundamental  thou 
igpel,  as  the  chief  thing,  and  the  like, 
lat  he  is,  he  is  in  the  trdp^.  What  he  is  and 
;  to  be  revealed  in  tbo  flesh.  To  his  discip 
g  from  the  beginning  on  served  for  a  mjfitiov 
own  the  glory  veiled  by  the  <rapf  (i.  14;  comp 
Yet  to  the  Jews  the  adp^  was  a  hinderance 
lie  Jews  always  opposed  themselves  to  Jesus's  clsi 
hey  arose  from  the  flesh.  They  said  that  he  i 
(vii.  15),  or  that  they  knew  his  origin  (vii.  27), 
'as  a  Galilean  (vii.  41).  They  saw  no  circumsta: 
ginning  and  course  of  his  life  that  did  not  belong 
I  (viii,  57).  When  he  presented  himself  for  epei 
i.),  or  attributed  to  liimself  in  distinction  from 
Bcial  relation  to  the  Father  (v.  18  ;  x.  80,  38),  tl 
nded,  because  they  could  not  see  that  his  erdp^  i 
way  diatiuguished  or  preferred.  It  must  be 
;ed  that  even  the  disciples  wore  surprised  at 
<n  they  first  knew  him  (comp.  i.  46,  47).     Tii 

Slier,  Tho  Words  of  the  Lord  Jeeus,     Tnmslaicd  by  Kct.  W 
id  T.  Clark,  Edbbnrgh,  1846),  Vol.  t.  p.  337 
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at  difficulty  by  tlie  fact  that 
cerity  to  the  impressioD  of  tlie 
]  thuB  tliey  reached  certaia 
ireed,  aud  was  to  be  found  iu 
He  was  the  Son  of  God  while 
contiuuallj  demanded  belief, 
ry  was  only  imparted  tlirough 
lot  the  reverse,  as  the  JeTs 
3SUS  comes  to  men  at  every 
'.  If  he  repelled  the  Jews  by 
I  the  Galileans.  It  is  on  this 
ward  quite  prominently  that 
ernaum  (chap,  vi,),  iu  order  to 
me  way  in  Galilee  as  iu  Jeru- 
d  decided  and  strong  belief, 
luce  aud  thrust  back  respect, 
ideaus  followed  him  did  not 
ior  and  his  claims  were  every- 
t  meaus  to  make  this  especially 

I  to  obtain  belief  on  the  ground 
f  as  the  Son  of  God  appearing 
more  tlian  one  example,  that 
towards  God  were  required, 
promised  to  the  candor  of 
iight  of  his  glory.  And  it  will 
to  reach  belief,  since  to  their 
s  to  reveal  the  glory  of  Jesus, 
mouth  of  the  Jews  tesUmouy 
UM  to  establish  his  claim  (vii. 
lieve  now,  it  is  because  of  their 
,  How  often  does  Josus  up- 
wheu  they  could  easily  believe 
ip.  V.  86,  40  ;  X.  25,  26) !  la 
3S  to  the  highest  point  of  oppo- 
of  to  this.  He  accuses  them 
is,  because  they  were  controlled 
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by  ail  ungodly  miud,  and  not  by  the  truth,  sinc< 
tliey  would  have  been  forced  to  believe  on  him  (( 
viii.)  From  the  keeiinesG  of  this  reproof  we  lear 
possible  belief  was  to  them.  But  even  because  all 
belief,  Jesus  does  not  intend  so  to  reveal  himself 
it  unnecessary,  nor  does  lie  mean  to  compel  it  : 
Belief  should  be  a  moral  act,  that  is,  an  act  < 
determination.  Where,  however,  a  man  once  i 
we  perceive  that  Jesus  ever  demands  a  decided  b 
we  see  both  things  brought  out  in  the  Gospel 
how  much  need  there  was  of  belief,  but  also  lie 
sible  it  was.  This  is  of  such  moment  tliat  even 
tion  of  Jesus  should  bear  tins  character  of  bein 
of  belief.  With  this  purpose  Jesus  speaks  to  Ni 
his  exaltation,  and  from  that  time  on  this  idea  sh 
It  is  repeated  in  the  fact  that  the  judgment  upon 
to  believe  appears  to  bo  that  the  demand  for  bel 
pressed  only  the  more  decidedly  upon  those  i 
believe.  The  unbelief  of  the  Jews  caused  that  th 
of  Jesns  should  first  take  place  upon  the  cross,  ai 
after  tliat,  it  rose  to  heavenly  glory ;  the  former 
latter,  however,  concealed  from  men.  Wlien  tl 
exaltation  of  Jesus  first  fulfilled  in  the  death  c 
they  should  have  believed  on  the  crucified  Son  ol 
this  belief  was  then  only  the  harder  for  them,  an 
in  nowise  be  spared.  To  the  disciples,  on  the 
the  deatli  on  the  cross,  was  a  power  which  first 
rightly  their  believing  love,  —  for  now  it  is  1 
Nicodemus  come  out  openly,  —  and  therefore  al 
their  belief  with  the  sight  of  the  glory.  At  tl 
miracle  of  life  was  granted  to  the  disciples  to' t 
to  behold  the  corpse  of  Jesus  (ziz.  34  sq.).  A: 
the  unbelief  of  ttie  Jews  had  caused  that  the  resi: 
and  ascension  of  Jesus  to  glory  should  be  concea 
world  (xiv.  22).  And  tlius  it  was  made  dout 
them  to  believe  in  the  glorified  and  ascended  one 
could  not  see,  and  whom  they  had  last  seen  as  a 
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him  io  raiD,  and  had  to  die  in  their 
!is  own  disciples,  on  tlie  other  hand, 
t  certainty  of  belief  and  completeness 
the  one  to  whom  both  of  these  would 
lifficnlty,  gave  the  ripest  and  highest 
.  28).  Belief  is  now  so  perfected  that 
mr  with  the  preceding  sight, 
le  Gospel  is  taken  up  to  sucli  a  degree 
ecessity  and  possibility,  that  at  the 
lis.  The  essential  design  of  the  evan- 
e  sotting  forth  and  provuig  how  both 
folded  themselyes  from  their  own  yet 
itly  poor  beginnings.  He  shows  that 
ras  present  became  ever  easier,  and 
sed  became  over  less  possible,  and  yet 
both  for  belief  stood  unchangeable  in 
len,  can  they  say  that  this  Gospel  has 
yva<TK,  and  let  this  idea  overmaster 
is  it  much  better  to  turn  the  thing,  as 
that  the  Oospel  points  out  the  right 
ftt  it  is  one  and  joined  with  wia^rK  ? 
(9,  much  more  than  yvwaK,  is  the  first 
■eally  reversed  j  for  with  Trilrrts  every- 
sa  us  that  tticttk  is  also  a  knowing,  as 
e  former  idea,  therefore,  and  not  the 
ns  at. 

words  what  belief  consists  in,  accord- 
It  is,  that  a  man,  led  by  the  signs  of 
ground  of  the  words  of  his  self-witness, 
to  the  Son  of  God  in  the  Sesh,  and 
entering  into  a  personal  relation  with 
>  personal  communion  with  him,  and 
real  blessing  of  salvation,  which  is  he 

in  him.    Standing  in  such  personal 

the  man  heliolds  more  and  more  the 
and  draws  more  and  more  from  the 
1  Vol.  i.  p.  2U  «q. 
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fulness  of  his  grace.     We  need  not  dwell  on  this, 
not  now  stating  doctrine. 

There  is  no  need  of  further  proof  that  what  we  hi 
to  be  the  final  aim  of  this  book  is  likcviso  peculit 
eingle  and  definite  points.  It  will  be  euough  to  n 
welt  it  agreed  witli  tlie  result  of  the  strife  abt 
opinions  wliich  sought  the  final  aim  of  tlie  book  c 
itself  in  a  diversity  of  ways.  We  can  not  only  d 
other  aims,  but  even,  in  fact,  we  hare  no  room  foi 
all.  For  partly,  as  we  have  learned,  the  final 
itself  too  decided,  and  partly  it  is  so  essential  to 
diat  this  circumstance  alone  must  assure  us  tliat 
book  is  to  ho  understood  by  it.  Tlie  full  proof  is,  < 
to  be  sought  first  in  particulars. 

It  is  another  question  wliether  the  evangellEt  hi 
to  this  or  that  in  the  composition  of  his  book.  He 
book  not  for  himself,  but  for  others;  not  for  soliti 
but  for  the  use  of  the  church.  But,  as  before,  w( 
careful  to  say  that  we  cannot  admit  references  of 
that  are  not  included  in  the  recognized  character 
aim  of  the  book.  Moreover,  we  kuow  notliiug  of  i 
to  separate  false  teachers  and  false  doctrines ;  for 
gelist  does  not  set  forth  a  particular  doctrine,  wl 
perhaps  ho  opposed  to  other  particular  doctrines, 
is  writing  his  book  ho  has  especially  in  view  in 
doctrine  of  the  Logos,  nor  the  Passover  controvers 
the  Kazarenes  nor  Valentinus's  school,  neither  ]t 
nor  the  heresy  of  Cerinthus.  He  certainly  does  1 
ever,  at  unbelief  in  the  world.  If  he  wrote  for 
wrote  in  order  that  tiiey  should  get  and  keep  belief 
the  Son  of  God,  and  also  in  order  that  that  belief 
shaped  for  them,  and  secured  against  unbelief  and 
fold  errors  and  temptations.  And  further,  if  he  w 
he  wrote  for  the  church  ;  not  for  this  or  that  specii 
it  and  the  special  needs  thereof,  but  for  the  churel 
Christ  in  the  world.  Moreover,  he  sets  his  testii 
therefore,  too,  the  full  testimony  of  Christ,  to  th 
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tlie  unbelioTing  world,  then,  in  tbe  first  place,  it  is  in  cont 
■with  UDbelieving  iBrael.  Moreover,  if  the  evangelist  b( 
witness  of  belief  and  for  it,  in  opposition  to  unbelief,  t 
he  docs  it  first  of  all  in  opposition  to  the  unbelief  of  Isr 
If  there  were  controversial  writing  in  our  Gospel,  this  wc 
be  the  first.  This,  however,  is  not  once  contained  in  it 
controversial  writing,  but  only  as  an  opposition  Ijing  in 
thuig  itself.  How  much  less,  then,  can  our  book  com 
controversy  against  the  chance  forms  of  unbelief  at  that  t 
in  Docetism,  Gnosticism,  Ebionism,  etc.  However  diffei 
these  heresies  may  bo  otherwise,  they  agree  in  one,  and  I 
the  chief  point.  They  do  not  see  and  believe  on  Jesu! 
the  Son  of  God  in  the  flesh.  This  is  tbe  very  unbelief  wl 
is  the  ciiaracteristic  of  Israel.  The  evangelist  has  oppn 
his  Gospel  to  these  errors  just  in  so  far  as  they  belong 
that  unbehof.  In  so  far  as  these  were  unbelief  they  contai: 
abuse  of  the  belief  of  the  church  of  Christ,  or  temptation  fc 
to  unbelief,  and  bonce  to  that  extent  tbe  evangelist  has  ti 
to  advance  and  secure  tho  church  against  them  in  her  be] 
Even  if  he  knew  of  Gnosticism,  Docetism,  etc.,  they  exiE 
for  him  simply  as  unbelief.  Otherwise  he  paid  no  atteni 
to  tbem.  We  should  never  forget  that  this  holds  good 
all  apostles  and  New  Testament  writers.  What  did 
apostles  have  to  do  with  Eons  and  the  rest  of  tbe  qu 
notions  of  the  heretics  ?  Kone  takes  notice  of  any  of  th< 
but  only  of  their  unbelief,  the  common  possession  of  tJi 
all,  the  power  in  the  world  striving  against  the  church 
Christ  (comp.  Epb.  ii.  2).  Even  in  his  first  Epistle,  whi 
in  tbe  nature  of  the  thing,  has  a  much  more  decided  refere: 
than  the  Gospel  to  the  appearances  of  anti-Christians  in 
world,  John  recognizes  them  only  as  unbelief,  and  uses  c 
troversial  writing  against  them  only  in  this,  —  that  be! 
in  opposition  to  tbem  tbe  belief  on  Jesus  the  Son  of  God 
the  flesli.  Ho  never  troubles  himself  aliout  their  spe( 
doctrines.  Hence,  again,  it  is  altogether  impossible  to 
that  be  has  used  controversial  writing  against  gnosis  and 
other  heresies  of  the  time,  since  it  cannot  be  said  that 
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d  them.  Eveu  the  controversy 
I, — that  which  separated  Docetism 
ather,  and  perhaps  from  gnosis  in 
Itogether  outside  of  his  discussion. 
i  011I7  the  one  thing,  unbelief  in 
id  under  this  at  that  time  might 
ture,  and  hence  the  testimony  of 
cd  against  this,  according  to  the 
tsciples  (xvi.  8-11).  This  is  the 
side  of  our  Gospel, 
ithor  reason  for  tliis  complete  testi- 
t  the  church,  existing  lu  the  world 
)n  to  it  with  her  belief  and  con- 
>ny?  She  needed  it  at  that  time, 
1  Ebionism  —  that  is,  these  special 
tened  her,  but  because,  in. general, 
ibelief  stood  in  opposition  to  her. 
,use  existing  in  the  world.  She 
ad  needed  it  and  continued  to  need 
;ht  John  bore  liis  comprehonsive 
woiild  have  borne  it  at  all  times. 
im  especially  fit  that  he  should  bear 
jospels,  and  saw  hov  they  brought 
des  and  satisfied  particular  needs, 
the  last  of  the  apostles,  and  if  lie 
we  know  from  our  Gospel  as  the 
suppose  a  divine  provideuce  in  the 
w  could  the  church  be  left  without 
istolical  testimony  to  Christ?  And 
le  this  providence,  what  was  more 
otherwise  ?  In  tliis,  it  is  true,  we 
wliat  Clement  of  Alozandria  says 
1.  Though  that  be  awkwardly  ex- 
errors,  yet  it  is  certainly  not  said 
it  Lessing  brings  out  on  tliis  point 
have  just  said.  At  the  same  time, 
our  view  differs  a  great  deal  from 
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As  uubelief  preseuted  itself  to  John  in  mauy  differ 
fomiB,  it  is  very  likely  tliat  the  form  of  unbelief  which  ' 
most  clearlf  marked  ia  Iiis  time  served  for  an  oxtei 
occasion  and  for  the  strengthening  of  his  design.  A 
besides,  the  prayers  of  the  Ephosian  prcsbytera  may  h 
reached  him.  But  the  former  is  as  little  oEsential  to 
question  as  the  latter.  lu  the  foimer  he  refers  only  tu  g( 
ralities.  He  does  not  touch  the  particulars  any  more, 
example,  tlian,  as  we  know,  the  apostle  John  troubled  himi 
with  Gerinthus. 

Then,  too,  they  may  liave  applied  and  used  the  Gospe 
a  very  early  date  against  all  sorts  of  separate  heresies.  ' 
Gospel,  however,  is  so  very  general  tliat  it  seems  to  ua  d 
that  it  might  have  made  known  its  deeper  purport  and 
abundant  applicableness  only  little  by  little.  Does  Bai 
garten-Crusius  mean  to  declare  something  like  tliis,  when 
says  ^  tliat  the  Gospel  was  certainly  written  earlier  thai 
became  known  ?  *  To  me,  at  least,  Thiersch,  in  his  "  Crit 
appears  to  have  emphasized  too  strongly  the  Johannean 
ment  of  the  8ul>apostolic  times,  and,  at  any  rate,  that  of 
apostolic  Fathers.  I  Hud  the  Pauline  element  preponderal 
in  a-  Polycarp,  and  in  Ignatius,  who  is  the  least  like 
other.  But  let  tliat  be  as  it  will.  They  have  learned  i 
time  to  use  our  Gospel  more  and  more  against  all  kind) 
special  errors;  and  thus  they  think  it  was  written  aga 
these  different  ones,  and  it  runs  through  the  catalogue  of 
opinions  combated,  till  Epiphanius  brieSy  adds,  "  and  m 
other  heresies."*  Where,  however,  they  could  not  c 
back  the  heresies  in  hand  to  the  apostolic  age,  they  hel 
themselves  cbaracteriBtically  enough  by  saying  that  J< 
bad  written  his  Gospel  foreseeing  the  blasphemous  tenets 
the  Gnostics.*    In  fiuit,  it  was  no  more  written  against  tl 

1  Vol.  i.  p.  ixT. 

1  Compare  too  Briickiicr,  of  De  Wotl«  [4th  ed.),  p.  xxix. 

'  mil  dXAot  'cAAJti  aJp/r)u. 

*  "  Providens  has  blaspheaat  r^olai,  quae  diridaDt  Dominuin,  qoanliui 
ipBuatcinet,  ex  altera  et  altera  BabstaDtiadicenleaenm  factdtD."  —  lreuaeiu< 
Omnea  Eaenaea,  III.  zTi.  S  (Worki, Leipzig,  lS&3),Voi.i.p.S09. 
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if  unbelief  in  our  day,  and  no 
le  apostolic  times.  It  could 
for,  and  lias  its  yalue  against 

i  of  carrying  out  of  this  final 
ve  been  right  iu  holding  fast 
s  intention  of  our  Glospel. 
posed  to  what  has  hecn  said, 
lie  Logos.  If  such  a  special 
3l,  then  our  statement  of  the 
it  wo  have  seen  above,  that 
I  of  the  Logos,  nor  in  goueral 

found  in  our  Gospel.  It  is 
oregoing  discussion,  that  the 

in  the  one  designated  as  the 
t  speak  of  anything  different 
end  to  be  the  purport  of  the 
elief.  It  is  Christ,  whom  the 
od  in  the  one  place,  and  the 
roover,  under  the  last  title  ho 
icular  about  him  which  is  not 
fQod." 
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MIRACLES. 


The  importance  of  miracles  as  facts  in  scripture  hist 
and  evidences  of  the  trutli  of  a  divine  revelation,  canno 
too  highly  estimated.  Devout  men  sometimes  treat  assa 
upon  miracles  with  indiETcreuce,  regarding  it  a  mattei 
little  moment  wliether  tlioso  beyond  the  circle  of  sti-ict  oi 
doxy  believe  in  or  deny  their  reality.  They  ai^ue  thi 
is  wise  not  to  disturb  the  smooth  current  of  popular  fi 
by  a  review  of  sceptical  objections.  There  would  bo  wis 
in  this  if  the  current  were  smooth.  It  would  bo  full 
meet  objections  if  tiioso  objections  were  not  intruded  ( 
our  attention.  But  objections  to  miracles  meet  us,  in 
present  age,  at  every  turn,  in  books,  pamphlets,  periodl 
and  even  newspapers.  Ko  thoughtful  young  man  who 
to  keep  abreast  of  current  popular  literature,  can  possibl 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  evidential  character  of  min 
has  been  denied,  and  that  their  historical  reality  lias  i 
called  in  question  of  late  by  men  of  great  learning 
influence.  Nor  can  he  be  ignorant  that  the  tendency  o( 
higher  scientific  training,  and  of  the  most  advanced  p 
sophical  speculation  at  the  present  moment,  is  to  set! 
tlie  miraculous  and  the  supernatural  altogether ;  iu&y, 
to  banish  Ood  as  a  personal,  free,  omnipotent,  all-contro! 
Governor  from  his  own  universe. 

We  do  not  wish  to  provoke  discussion ;  but  we  must  f 
that  we  are  not  afraid  of  it,  and  that  we  are  prepare 
meet  it.  We  do  not  wish  to  go  back  and  establish  agaii 
foundations  of  our  faith ;  but  we  are  ready,  if  need  b 

'  l^feeior  Porter  U  mil-known  to  our  rcaden  u  the  writer  of  Artit 
the  11th  and  I3th  Tolumea  of  iha  BiblioibecaSncra;  also,  the  sothorof  i 
important  volumes,  Boch  ni  "  Five  Years  in  DHina«;n9,  with  Traveli  lo  Fal 
LebnDon,  and  other  Scripture  Sites,"  etc. 
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miracle,  then,  is  the  confirmation,  by  an  act 
palpable  to  the  eenses,  and  so  far  within  the  r 
observation,  of  a  divine  commission  given 
communicate  God's  word  to  his  fellow-n 
firmation,  besides,  of  the  infallible  truth 
communicated. 

I  wisli  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  ' 
real  miracles,  not  of  mere  tricks,  or  feats 
like  those  of  the  Egyptian  magicians,  ^ 
miracles  are  sometimes  confounded.  Nor  < 
of  those  acts  of  superhuman  power  whioli, 
spirits  were  occasionally  suffered  to  perfor 
All  tliesc  were  in  their  nature  essentially  c 
miracles  wrought  by  God;  so  distinct  that 
observant  man  could  detect  them.  The  r 
of  God  had  a  self-evidencing  power.  Our  L< 
when  he  ridicules  the  view  propounded  by  tl 
tliat  his  power  to  work  miracles  emanated  fi 
idea  was  absurd ;  and  Jesus  knew  that  it  ' 
well  as  absurd.  His  miracles,  and  all  the  j 
by  the  commissioned  servants  of  God,  ha( 
stamp  of  divinity,  which  no  observant,  ui 
could  mistake.  They  had,  therefore,  a  self-« 
apart  from,  and  prior  to,  the  message  whi< 
signed  to  authenticate.  This  is  our  Lord 
in  the  case  of  the  paralytic  (Mark  ii.  5)  whos 
and  in  his  discourse  to  the  apostles  in  John  s 
in  every  part  of  the  Gospels  where  the  sul 
or  referred  to.  On  this  important  phase  of 
at  present,  only  enunciato  a  principle ;  tim 
me  to  elaborate  an  argument,  and  to  illusti 
easily  do,  with  instances. 

I  shall  now  develop  the  scriptural  view 
character  of  a  miracle.  The  Evangelist  Ji 
the  first  miracle  of  our  Lord,  writes:  "T 
miracles  did  Jesus  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  and 
his  glory  ;  and  his  disciples  believed  on  him 
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iriiie  act,  of  changing  trater  into 
able  and  irresistible  proof  of  the 
ig  in  Ohrist,  and  consequently  of 
B  the  Torld's  Saviour.  The  result 
iDughtful  man  might  anticipate, 
dim." 

The  Baptist  sent  two  of  his  di»- 
lou  be  that  should  come  ?  "  The 
1  for  evidence  of  the  reality  of  hia 
PTiat  was  hia  reply?  "Go  and 
ings  wbich  ye  do  hear  and  see : 
lit,  and  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers 
f  hear,  the  dead  are  raised  up  " 
r  Lord  poiats  to  his  miracles  — 
plain  men  saw  performed  before 

both  them  and  their  master  to 
from  them  as  to  the  reality  of  his 
reasoning  with  the  learned  classes 
i  of  Jewish  thought,  the  sceptical 
—  he  adopted  the  ycry  same  line 
witness  tlian  that  of  John,  for  the 
ave  me  to  finish,  the  very  works 
i  Ipya  &  iyoi  irotS}),  bear  witness 
h  sent  me"  (John  v^3S).  Here 
to  the  miracle  lie  had  just  wrought 
elplei«  at  the  Pool  of  Betliesda. 
ine  commission  of  the  apostles  was 
pies  among  whom  they  preached, 
las  at  Icoiiium,  it  is  said  :.  "  Long 
f  b(Jdly  in  the  Lord,  wlio  gave 
of  hia  {praoe,  granting  signs  and 
teir  hands"  (Acts  zir.  3).  And 
Hebrews,  writes  (ii.  3, 4) ;  "  How 
;lect  BO  great  Balvation,  which  at 
n  by  the  Lord,  and  was  confirmed 
,rd ;  God  also  bearing  witness  to 
*  d«ov)  with  signs  and  tooiuUrt, 
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and  with  Tarioiis  mirades."  The  si(rns 
acles  {lather  "  powers,"  Sumi/ieK)  wei 
power  of  God,  and  wero  tho  evidences 
reality  of  the  apostle's  coinmisEion  and 
of  his  toacliings. 

I  have  been  careful  thus  to  state  cl 
scripture  doctrine  of  miracles,  lest  any 
the  incorrect  definitions  and  teachings  of 
and  theologians  of  the  present  day. 

An  important  question  now  meets  us- 
Wliereiu  does  a  miracle  differ  from 
A  miracle  may  be  defined,  or  rather  c 
wbicb,  from  its  intrinsic  nature,  cann 
ordinary  or  natural  causation,  and  mi 
ascribed  to  the  supernatural.  In  the  N 
Greek  words  are  used  to  denote  those 
designate  by  the  general  term  "  miracles 
trt}(i£ia,  and  Svi^i/itK,  and  mny  be  repress 
terms  "  wonders,"  "  signs,"  "  powers,"  I 
always  so  translated  in  the  Authorized 
to  note,  regarding  iheso  Greek  words, 
occurs  in  the  New  Testament  alone,  as 
acles  wei-e  not  mere  "  wonders,"  or  a 
omnipotence.  Every  miracle  has  a  gn 
not  enough  tliat  from  its  startling  and  e 
should  excite  the  astonishment  of  the  c 
"sign,"  and  hence  the  Greek  <nfiteu>v 
with  ripoK,  to  show  that  the  act  spcciE 
evidence  of  a  commission  received  fro 
truth  of  the  message  brought  by  the  com 
remarkable  passages,  where  the  object  ol 
to  exhibit  in  fullest  force  the  evidentia 
oles,  all  the  three  terms  are  grouped  t 
sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  quote  one 
is  the  appeal  of  the  apostle  Peter  to  the  : 
who  witnessed  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Pentecost :  "  Ye  men  of  Isinel,  hear  tli 
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1,  a  Mkii  prored  by  God  itub>  7011,  bj  powers  and 
and  signs  (hwdfuaiv  KaX  rkpaatv  Kol  trrffteiot^)  wbich 

b;  bim  in  the  midst  of  you,  aa  ye  yourselves  also 
[Acts  ii.  22).  The  two  other  passages  are,  2  Cor. 
Heb.  ii.  4. 

uld  be  observed,  also,  tltat  while  these  three  words 
yuonymous,  they  do  not  denote  three  distiuct  kinds 
les.  They  are  intended  rather  to  describe  a  miracle 
distinct  aspects,  so  as  to  bring  out  its  full  significancy. 
iracle  is  a  wonder,  to  awe  the  beholder,  and  thus  to 
d  rivet  attention  ;  it  is  a  sign  of  a  divine  power  in, 
efore  of  a  divine  commission  given  to,  the  actor;  and 
)ower,  evidencing  of  itself  the  possession  and  forth- 
of  delegated  omnipotence.  An  example  will  best 
i  this.  The  healing  of  the  paralytic  at  Capernaum, 
I  in  Mark  ii.  3-12,  was  a  "  wonder,"  for  they  that 
were  all  amazed  " ;  it  was  a  "  power,"  for  the  mo- 
irist  spake  to  the  palsied  man  "  immediately  he 
wk  up  his  bed,  and  went  forth  before  tliem  all''; 
as  a  "  sign,"  for  it  showed  that  he  who  wrought  the 
was  possessed  of  the  attributes  of  Ood,  and  "  had 
[1  earth  to  forgive  sinB."  And  the  evidential  character 
liracle  was  clear,  for  all  who  saw  it  "  glorified  God." 

is  yet  another  important  and  essential  element  in  a 
Every  miracle  contains  a  propliecy ;  and  it  is  this 
c  element  mainly  whioli,  in  some  cases,  shows  tlie 
I  of  Divinity.  The  actor  in  a  miracle  knows  before- 
lat  he  is  going  to  do,  and  the  act  is  of  such  a  kind 
elude  any  possibility  of  natural  anticipation.  None, 
ince,  could  anticipate  the  restoraUon  of  sight,  or  the 

of  a  storm,  or  the  healing  of  disease  by  a  word. 
■  Lord  did  so.  Consequently  the  word  by  which 
Lch  miracle  was  wrought  embodied  a  prophecy.    It 

a  previous  knowledge  of  the  act  to  be  done  —  an 
ih  no  human  eye  could  foresee,  because  no  human 
«uld  do  it.  When  Christ  stood  before  the  open 
:  Bethany,  and  said,  "  Lazarus,  come  forth,"  his 
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words  were  prophetic.  Wlien  he  looked  over  the  storn: 
sea,  and  said, "  Peace,  be  still,"  his  words  were  propheti 
No  act  is,  or  can  be,  properly  speaking,  miraculous  wliic 
does  not  contain  this  prophetic  element 

Such,  then,  is  the  nature  of  a  miracle — not,  it  ma;  b 
as  defined  hj  philosophers,  but  as  described  in  the  word  ( 
God.  Each  miracle  recorded  there  is  connected  with  divii 
power.  It  is  the  result  of  a  diyine  cause.  God  is  its  Autho 
Man  is  sometimes  the  agent ;  but  his  commission  and  h 
power  are  alike  from  God.  No  Bible  miracle  is  a  mei 
gratuitous  display  of  might ;  there  is  always  a  wise  ai 
good  object  to  be  served  by  it.  Miracles  were  professed 
the  credentials  of  God's  ambaBsadors ;  the;  are  the  sea 
which  RuthenUcate  God's  revelation.  They  were  not  my 
terious  events,  occurring  withoat  a  cause,  or  without  ac 
known  or  sufficient  cause.  They  were  produced  by  tl 
direct  operation  of  the  great  First  Cause.  In  miracles  t 
see  the  might  and  majesty  of  God  transferred  for  a  gracioi 
purpose  from  heaven  to  earth,  la  miracles  we  see  tt 
Creator,  in  wondrous  condescension  to  the  weakness  ai 
ignorance  of  the  creature,  coming  in  power  to  attest  tl 
truth  of  hjs  own  mess^e  of  mercy.  In  mtraclea  we  see  t) 
Almighty,  by  an  exercise  of  his  sovereign  will,  cootrollii 
the  laws,  and  suspending  for  a  time  the  order  of  his  on 
universe,  to  advance  his  own  glory  and  promote  the  good  c 
his  people. 

Looking  at  miracles  thus  iu  the  light  of  scripture,  all 
clear  and  intelligible.  No  difficulty  is  involved  in  full  belie 
But  determined  efforts  have  been  made  during  the  last  V* 
centuries  to  get  men  to  look  at  miracles  from  a  purel 
human  stand-pomt,  and  to  judge  of  their  reality  and  the 
evidential  character  in  the  light  of  philosophy  and  scieno 
The  tendency,  if  not  the  design,  of  all  such  efforts  is  to  les 
to  doubt  and  infidelity.  It  is  a  partial,  and  therefore  a  fals 
view  of  miracles.  It  is  laid  down  at  the  present  moment,  i 
many  of  our  schools  and  colleges,  as  a  fundamental  poatulat 
that  no  assertion  is  to  be  credited  which  is  inconsistent  wit] 
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trieDce  of  the  order  of  nature, 
er  of  nature  is  fixed ;  that  the 
the  constancy  and  inrariability^ 
ucated  intellect  is  compelled  to 
thing  in  the  world  of  matter  at 
lies  of  the  laws  of  matter ;  that 

is  under  the  unalterable  reigu 
racle  ia  impossible,  because  it 
ind,  uniform,  and  all-pervading 
sible  chiefly  because  of  the  free 

phrases,  "  order  of  nature," 
)s,"  "  laws  of  matter,"  and  a 
)us,  moreover,  because  there  is 
ind  philosophy  in  it.     Let  us, 

may  divide  truth  from  error, 
le  clouds  of  doubt  which  have 

the  thoughtful  student  that  the 
ailments  cited  above  depends 
nature  and  range  of  inductive 
i  2d,  The  character  of  the  laws 
id  upon  it. 

as  that  name  is  here  used,  is 
issification  of  those  facts  and 
the  range  of  human  experience, 

of  certain  general  conclusions. 
1  in  all  my  experience  that  the 
me  on  each  morning ;  I  thence 
I,  tliat  this  observed  order  will 
ive  observed  in  all  my  experi- 
Ilowed  by  the  corruption  and 

that  no  power  or  agency  has 
thence  conclude  that  the  same 
i  that,  consequently,  life  cannot 

Or,  to  express  it  in  a  general 
in  all  my  experience,  and  tested 
lie  regular  recurrence  of  a  iact 
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iu  nature,  in  a  certain  connection ;  I  consequently  infer  fro 
that  induction  that  the  same  fact  will  universally  occur 
the  same  connection.  I  thus  convert  the  sum  of  my  obsen 
tions  of  natural  phenomena  into  a  generalization,  and  I  ci 
that  generalization  a  law  of  nature.  This  then  is  induotic 
or  inductive  philosophy,  ao  far  as  applicable  to  the  point 
issue. 

The  first  part,  therefore,  and  the  basis  of  induction 
ohservation.  It  is  purely  and  simply  what  we  sec  or  bear 
feel.  Its  validity  depends  upon  the  accuracy  of  o»ir  obs 
vation.  Its  principle  depends  upon,  or  is  a  corollary  fro 
belief  in  the  evidence  of  our  senses.  We  may  apply 
manner  of  scientific  tests  to  the  facts  we  observe,  we  n 
extend  our  observations  over  a  field  wide  as  the  world  ;  i 
our  senses  are,  after  all,  the  sole  agents  and  instruments" 
whicli  the  results  of  tests  and  observations  alike  are  judge 
The  second  part  of  induction  is  the  framing  of  a  gener 
zation,  or  so-called  natural  law,  out  of  the  observed  fai 
which  law,  it  is  affirmed,  will,  and  must  be,  applicable  to 
similar  facts.  It  amounts  to  this  :  such  a  thing  has  occur 
in  all  our  past  experience  in  an  observed  connection ;  tht 
fore  the  same  thing  will  always  occur  in  future  in  tiie  sa 
connection. 

Let  us  examine  this  mode  of  reasoning,  —  this  highly  laui 
philosophical  induction.  It  is  afiSrmed  that  because  a  th 
has  occurred  in  times  past,  it  must  occur  iu  time  to  coi 
But  why  must  it  ?  Can  any  man  show  a  necessity  for 
Can  any  philosopher  assign  a  reason  beyond  the  simple  tniii 
tliat  so  it  has  been  ?  Is  there  any  physical  impossibility 
volved  in  the  supposition  that  it  will  not  be  so?  We  exp 
that  it  will  be  bo  ;  but  for  this  expectation  we  can  assign 
rational  reason.  Our  expectation  is  grounded  on  an  imp 
sion,  an  instinct,  an  intuition — -call  it  what  you  will, 
you  canuot  call  it  a  logical  deduction ;  much  less  can  ; 
call  it  a  mathematical  demonstration.  We  cannot  exp 
or  fathom  the  causes  of  tliOse  uniform  sequences  in  nati 
objects  which  we  have  observed ;  and  not  being  able  tc 
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statement,  therefore,  that  a  miracle  invoWes  a  Tiolatioc 
the  grand  and  uniform  laws  of  nature,  and  is  thus  impossi 
IB,  when  traced  to  its  source,  neither,  more  nor  less  thai 
assumption. 

We  may  look  at  this  in  another  oepect,  and  thereby 
the  rationale  of  a  miracle.  A  law  of  nature  which  ma; 
regarded  as  universal  and  abgolute  is  the  law  of  cause 
effect.  Every  effect  must  have  a  sufficient  cause.  It  w< 
be  a  violation  of  this  law  were  an  event  to  occur  without 
operation  of  any,  or  of  a  sufficient  cause ;  if,  for  insta 
a  stone  should  rise  from  the  ground  without  the  action 
force  sufficient  to  overcome  gravitation.  We  can  affirm 
this  is  impossible.  And  if  the  same  can  be  predicated 
miracles  —  if  it  can  bo  truly  affirmed,  as  some  have  venti 
to  affirm,  that  they  are  "  isolated,  unrelated,  uncaused,"  t 
it  can  be  truly  affirmed  that  they  are  impossible.  But  i 
also  a  law  of  nature  that  when  a  sufficient  cause  operates 
effect  must  follow.  When  a  force  sufficient  to  overcome 
law  of  gravitation  is  applied  to  a  stone,  it  must  rise  from 
ground.  Tlie  same  is  true  in  regard  to  a  miracle.  ] 
sufficient  cause  operated,  then,  no  matter  wliat  the  iiatun 
the  cause,  no  matter  what  the  nature  of  the  event  it 
there  is  no  violation  of  nature's  law.  The  cause  may  h 
the  class  we  call  natural,  or  of  the  class  we  term  su 
natural,  still  the  effect  follows  in  accordance  with  law. 
question  of  possibility  or  impossibility  depends,  not  on 
nature  of  the  event,  but  upon  the  operation  or  non-opera 
of  a  sufficient  cause. 

Take  the  illustration  already  given.  There  is  a  stone  u 
the  ground.  Were  it  to  rise  into  the  air  without  a  ca 
that  would  be  a  violation  of  tlie  laws  of  nature,  because 
law  of  gravitation  keeps  it  down.  Were  any  man  to  af 
the  occurrence  of  such  a  thing,  and  instance  it  as  a  min 
we  might  fairly  meet  him  with  the  assertion,  it  is  imposs: 
Observe,  however,  that  the  assertion  is  grounded,  not  on 
mere  fact  of  the  stone  rising,  but  of  its  rising  mthoiU  a  oo 
Suppose  I  lift  the  stone  and  throw  it  into  tlie  air;  in 
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overcome,  but  the  laws  of 
?  For  this  reason,  a  sufficient 
lat  cause  ?  It  was  the  force 
at  is  the  source  of  that  force  ? 
it  a  phjsical,  or  is  it  a  mental 
it  length,  we  reach  the  root 
[,  or  mind,  operatiug  upon 
:rcome  one  of  its  laws.     This 

that  latent,  powerful,  but  to 
ch,  as  stated  above,  ma;  be 
in,  and  coutrol,  change,  and 

nature. 

1  brings  out  the  point  more 
rial  and  subject  to  the  fixed 
ao  more  power  of  motion  or 
an  move  all  its  members.  I 
reat  law  of  gravitation  b;  the 
can  rise  when  I  will ;  I  can 
lu  other  parts  of  the  material 
This  is  a  fact,  but  an  inex- 
[nind,  or  will,  acts  thus  upon 
through  it  upon  other  objects, 
*coming  the  ordinary  laws  of 
IV  it  acts.  The  mode  is  to  us 
act  on  the  testimony  of  con- 

ot  of  the  controversy  as  to  the 
cles.  Those  who  make  the 
there  is  more  in  the  universe 

to  overlook  the  noblest  part 
I  laws  of  matter  may  be  uni- 
when  regarded  in  themselves 
d  violation  of  them  may  be 
ility.    But  mind  is  an  inde- 

that  is,  in  so  far  as  regards 
ts  which  the  laws  of  matter 

It  can  arrest,  regulate,  and 
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temporarily  overcome  all  the  laws  of 
cannot  be  regarded  as  violations  of  ni 
be  careful  to  distinguish  betweea  a  vit 
overcomiug,  or  temporary  suspension, 
observations,  to  which  the  name  law 
whatever  its  character,  is  a  violation  > 
a  sufficient  cause.  The  cause  may  b 
tion ;  or  it  may  be  purely  mental,  as  a 
it  may  be  natural,  proceeding  from  ai 
may  be  supernatural,  proceeding  fro 
if  the  cause  be  sufficient,  the  effe< 
stupendous,  is  not  a  violation  of  na 
deny  the  power  of  mind  over  mattei 
personal  and  free  agent.  None  can 
often  does,  operate  freely,  arbitroril; 
cause,  over  matter  and  its  law.  W( 
this,  though  unable  to  explain  the  mo( 
then,  to  the  mind  of  God  a  power  wli 
day  by  the  mind  of  man  ?  We  take  foi 
we  admit  his  personality  and  inde) 
therefore,  for  his  own  glory,  for  the 
own  purposes,  by  a  simple  exercise 
control,  suspend,  or  temporarily  ovci 
laws  ?  When  tlie  mind  of  man  acts 
coming  any  of  the  laws  of  matter,  tl 
natural;  when  tlie  mind  of  God  thus 
to  be  supernatural,  and  is  called  a  m 
one  effect  nor  the  other  is  a  violation  < 
when  we  regard  God,  as  he  is  always 
as  the  source  of  the  power  which 
miracle  is  not  a  violation  of  law ;  or 
accordance  with  one  of  the  greatest  ol 
and  effect.  A  higher  than  human  p 
sphere  of  human  observation,  not  visi 
the  accomplishment  of  wise  and  n 
Almighty  himself  is  seen,  as  it  were, 
by  au  exercise  of  his  sovereign  will 
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ese,  though  we  may  call  them 
racles,"  are  no  more  violations  of  . 
row  a  pebble  in  the  air. 
the  power  of  mind  over  matter  — 

0  control  and  overcome  the  laws 
spect  of  this  grand  truth  which  is 

in  connection  with,  and  in  its 
of  miracles,  and  the  existence  of 
>e  the  sole  originator  of  motion  in 

as  human  observation  has  traced, 

source ;  that  is,  in  fact,  so  far  as 
[tends.  Matter  in  itself  is  inert. 
>ower,  and  power  is  necessary  to 
can  be  moved  only  by  au  impulse 
npulse,  wherever  given  within  tlie 
be  traced  j^ltimately  b>  mind.  In 
lierever  we  see  matter  in  motion, 
IS  been,  directly  or  indirectly,  Iho 

planned  and  formed  that  com- 

1  for  days,  and  oven  years,  goes 
ig  epochs,  with  a  precision  wliich 
highest  achievements  of  inborent 
lies  those  noble  ships  which  brave 
lerring  accuracy  plow  their  way 
darkness,  through  ocean's  noonday 
ssed  billows,  till  at  length  out  of 
deep,  they  emerge  lilte  things  of 
leir  destined  haven.  Mind  hurls, 
lose  terrific  missiles,  —  war's  swift 
rith  matliematical  precision,  high 
leiits,  and  then,  at  length,  spread 
,he  very  heart  of  fortress  or  city, 
ous  wires  across  mountains,  king- 
down  in  ocean's  profound  abyss, 
country,  continent  with  continent, 
ith  a  pathway  for  thought.     And 

finger,  the   thoughts  of  men  are 
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flashed  to  their  fellow-men  at  the  ends  of  the 
-  BwiftiieEB  of  thought  itself.  Mind  has  thus 
of  its  mighty,  independent  power  over  matt 
in  every  part  of  the  inhaliited  world.  The  i 
agencies,  the  channels,  the  stupendous  engi 
lias  devised  to  carry  out  these  wondrous  op 
extant.  Tens  of  thousands  of  them  are  now 
yet  were  mind  this  moment  annihilated,  ) 
and  motion  in  them  all  would  cease.  The  s 
would  reign  over  the  whole  world  of  liumanit 
luDi  would  cease  to  beat  The  ship  would  lii 
helpless  Ic^.  The  cannon's  mouth  would  gi^ 
of  terror.  The  wire  that  carried  human  th' 
ning's  wing  the  world  around,  would  only  e 
the  winds  of  heaven,  the  requiem  of  dead  hi 
is  the  sole  life-principle  r—  the  only  discoveral 
in  the  world  of  man.  We  see  in  that  worli 
of  material  law,  but  of  mind.  We  recognis 
of  a  power  capable  of  actuig  independentlj 
course  of  material  sequence.  We  observe  i 
new  combinations,  giving  a  new  stimulus  I 
working  too  in  a  way  entirely  different  frou 
narrow  instincts  of  the  lower  animals  ~  in  a 
and  exercising  a  force  which  is  truly  creativt 
And  will  not  analogy  justify  us  in  carryin 
further!  Matter,  being  inert,  cannot  origii 
by  itself  cannot  perpetuate  motion.  There 
as  spontaneousness  in  matter.  When  at  rosi 
BO  until  moved  by  a  forco  from  without.  I 
motion  will  cease,  unless  sustained  by  a  for 
Mind  is  the  great  originator  of  motion,  the  t 
inherent  force.  But  the  material  univers 
The  ocean  never  rests.  The  winds  never  si 
on  its  axis,  in  its  orbit,  rolls  ceaselessly  on. 
which  it  is  but  an  atom  —  the  stars  in  the 
heaven,  which  reach  away  into  space  furthe 
scope  of  the  astronomer  can  penetrate  —  ai 
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.Dd  design,  an  all-petrading  law,  is 
his  design  indicates  a  designing 
aims  a  Mover.    In  a  word,  we  are 

of  the  spheres  to  recognize  the 

a  living,  independent,  omnipotent 
lent,  omnipotent  God  is  presented 
Luthor  of  miracles  ;  bringing  them 
B,  but  as  the  great  First  Cause, 
of  mind,  proved  by  the  indisputable 
•nsciousness,  and  witnessed  in  our 
the  real  kej  to  all  the  difficulties 
in  relation  to  nature  and  natural 
es  of  pure  physical  science  affirm, 
•m,  that  no  modification  can  take 
ir  conditions  of  any  two  material 
lie  invariable  operation  of  a  series 
nsequences,"  I  reply :  Has  mind 
1  tliis  respect  ?  Cannot  the  pro- 
s  hand,  or  throw  a  pebble,  wheu 
nind  arbitrarily  prompt  and  origi- 
atter  every  day,  and  almost  every 

fully  assured  of  this  by  his  own 
ration  as  bo  is  of  any  chain  of 
1  world  ?    Do  we  not  all  perceive 

positions  and  relations  of  material 
I  conditions  of  material  agencies, 
lendent  of  any  series  of  eternally 
ToUowing  in  some  necessary  chain 

as  the  results  of  the  direct  action 
b  light  tbey  are  always  set  forth  in 
uterferences  with  nature  and  law 
free-will  of  man  every  hour  of  his 
far  more  stupendous  in  character; 
:ind.  It  is,  after  all,  only  a  shallow 
9  to  assail  miracles  with  sucb  an 
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Another  plausible  objection  to  miracles 
is  said,  They  are  incredibU,  because  conirat 
Let  us  examine  this  objection,  and  see  w 
the  tost  of  logical  analysis. 

That  only  can  be  contrary  to  all  experi 
trary  to  the  perceptions  of  those  who  were 
alleged  to  have  occurred.  For  example 
Lazarus  was  ratged  from  the  dead  by  our  L 
declare  the  allegation  incredible,  becaus< 
all  experience  tliat  a  dead  mau  should  rise 
amounts  to  this :  A.  dead  man  never  can 
Lazarus  was  not  raised  from  the  dead, 
you  see  that  it  is  no  argument  at  all.  It 
The  fact  that  Lazarus  was  raised  cannot 
contrary  to  all  experience,  except  it  can 
was  contrary  to  the  perceptions  of  those 
when  the  resurrection  is  said  to  have  take 
be  shown  ?  Is  not  the  very  opposite  assei 
Was  not  the  miracle  seen  and  attested  I 
of  credible  and  competent  witnesses  ? 
hostile  Jewish  rulers  see  and  believe  it  ? 

The  fallacy  of  the  objection  lies  here, 
contrary  to  my  experionce  ;  but  I  am  not 
in  affirming  that  it  is  contrary  to  all  expo 
may  be  contrary  to  the  experience  of  1 
generation  of  men  ;  but  it  would  be  illogii 
must  therefore  be  contrary  to  the  ezpej 
who  lived  uinetceu  centuries  ago.  Unless, 
could  be  extended  over  all  creation,  unle: 
to  reach  to  all  ages  past,  unless  it  could  \k 
attributes  of  omniscionco  and  eternity,  vi 
mately  affirm  that  a  miracle  is  contrary  to 

It  may  with  truth  be  affirmed  that  mi 
to  the  analogy  of  ordinary  experience, 
observation  in  the  present  age,  we  meet  v 
admit  it.    Were  it  otherwise,  miracles  w 
miraculous.    It  is  this  very  cliaracteristic 
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.king  tlieiD  Bigns  and  proofs  of  a 
i;iveD  to  those  who  wrought  them. 
;nts  produced  by  natural  causes. 
)me  witliiti  the  raaga  of  ordinary 
i,  for  that  very  reason,  be  useless 
ri^n  of  Christianity.  The  mir- 
it  were  wrought  professedly  by  a 
)lemn  appeal  to  God,  in  proof  of 
a  hijQ,  and  of  a  revelation  given 
.uthor  of  those  miracles.  His 
sufficient  for  their  production, 
isolated,  unrelated,  uncaused,*' 
from  the  whole  system  of  natural 
B.  They  are  in  accordance  with 
effect ;  and  they  have,  as  historic 
ge  of  human  experience, 
iracles  is,  that  (Aey  are  aUeged 
la  incapable  of  proof  hy  iestimcmj/. 
lupernatural,  they  do  not  come 
,ry  observation,  as  no  observation 
al. 

i  not  come  witliin  the  range  of 
aintain  that  it  does.  So  far  as 
X  miracle,  there  is  no  difference 
y  event.  When  the  miracles  of 
rought,  they  were  wrought  before 
lounting  to  hundreds,  in  some  to 
as  they  would  have  seen  any 
will  best  illustrate  my  meaning, 
crossing  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  a 
ir  Lord  was  asleep.  They  awoke 
x>rd,  save  us ;  we  perish."  He 
sarful  ? "  Then  he  rebuked  the 
'  Peace,  be  still."  The  disciples 
)uld  have  heard  any  other  words, 
the  sense  of  hearing,  and  under 
ISO  could  not  deceive  them.    Im- 
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mediately  on  tlie  words  being  spoken,  tV 
"  there  was  a  great  calm."  Tlie  disciples  si 
the  OTidencQ  of  the  senses  of  seeing,  hearin 
to  tlie  reality  of  the  whole  occurrence.  Tl 
more  doubt  about  them,  and  no  more  diffic 
and  testing  them,  thaa  in  regard  to  any 
Viewed  each  by  itself,  they  were  ordinary  i 
man  affirm,  therefore,  that  they  did  not 
sphere  of  ordinary  observation  ? 

But  now  let  us  inquire  what  it  is  which 
event  a  miracle.  It  is  oot  the  words  spot 
uor  is  it  the  sudden  lulling  of  the  storm, 
elemeut  lies  in  the  connection  between  the  t 
consisted  in  the  exercise  of  divine  power, 
prophetic  command,  and  resulting  in  the  "{ 
this  connection  did  not  place  either  the  c 
the  calming  of  the  sea  beyond  the  range 
serration,  or  of  legitimate  and  satisfactory  p: 
It  required  no  higher  faculty  to  establish  tli 
of  the  whole  incident  than  it  does  to  estab 
any  incident  in  common  life.  Observation 
outward  occurrences,  and  from  these  we  in 

We  are  now  led  to  examine  another  i 
testimony  can  reach  to  the  supernatural.  ''. 
tion,  and  therefore  our  testimony,  cauuot  ri 
natural ;  for  there  is  no  supernatural  act 
Even  at  the  time  the  miracles  of  tlie  Ne« 
wrouglit,  the  observation  of  the  spectators 
to  the  supernatural,  because  the  human  i 
the  working  of  the  supernatural  agency  pn 
The  supernatural  or  miraculous  charactet 
an  inference  on  the  part  of  the  spectators 
circumstances  the  inference  was  inevitable 
as  the  event  itself.  Testimony  based  up 
wortliy  as  that  based  upon  observation, 
in  so  far  as  regards  mere  spectators,  tlieir 
reach  by  actual  observation  to  the  sup 
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deduction  it  does  reach  to  it.  Thua : 
n  vas  raised  from  tho  dead  at  Nain, 
)  dead  body  on  the  bier ;  thejr  saw  tlie 
17  saw  Jesus  meeting  the  funeral  pro- 
lis  words  to  ihewidov:  "Weep  not"; 
lud  to  the  dead:  "Young  man, arise"; 
jieous  effect  — "  Ho  that  was  dead  sat 
)eak."  The;  saw  aU  tliis,  aud  their 
ive  tlieni.  Their  observation,  however, 
They  inferred  that  a  *<  great  prophet " 
Hod  liad  visited  his  people."     But  will 

tlieir  inference  is  at  all  less  certain  or 
ir  testimony  as  to  tho  facts  ?  Tlie  facts 
jreuce  follows.  We  can  deduce  it  with 
could  tho  origiiuLl  spectators. 

It  is  not  truo  in  every  case  that  no 
to  the  supernatural.  The  obserration 
i,  tlie  miracles  must  liave  readied  to  the 

felt  the  power  of  God  working  by  them, 
cognizant  of  it  as  of  the  operations  of 
hen  Peter  said  to  the  cripple  at  the 
i  temple :  "  In  the  name  of  Jesus  of 
I  walk,"  ho  was  fully  conscious  that  he 
as  exorcising,  the  delegated  omnipotence 
He  was  as  competent  to  testify  to  the 
,ny  exercise  of  his  own  will.  He  could 
is  to  the  one  than  as  to  the  other.  And 
r  tho  fact  to  others  was  testimony  which 
aatural. 

in  whatever  light  we  regard  miracles, 
ritnessed  by  spectators,  aud  which  from 
cDssarily  infer  to  be  miraculous ;  or  as 
e  power  specially  conferred  upon  the 
d  to  by  them  —  they  are  alike  capable 
f,  because  they  are  within  tho  sphere  of 
1,  of  sound  logical  deduction,  and  of 
IE.    These  are  the    legitimate  sources 
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of  knowledge.  All  our  deductions  are  fouuded  ttpon  ti 
All  history  is  founded  upon  tliem.  If  we  refuse  to  ac 
them  in  regard  to  miracles,  can  we  consistently  accept  I 
in  other  cases  ?  If  we  reject  tliem  we  sweep  away  the  v 
basis  of  history ;  we  affirm,  if  consistent  and  logical,  tha 
evidence  of  our  seuses  is  unwortliy  of  credit,  and  inca) 
of  establishing  the  occarrenoe  of  any  event,  or  tlie  realil 
any  phenomenon ;  and  thus  we  actually  sweep  away 
whole  basis  of  inductive  philosophy. 

The  e::planations  I  have  given,  and  the  ailments  I 
adduced  prove,  as  I  believe,  that  miracles  are  not  imposi 
that  they  are  not  incredible,  and  that  they  are  not  iiica| 
of  proof  by  testimony;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they 
been  established  as  facts,  and  are,  therefore,  God's 
infallible  proofs  of  the  divine  commission  given  to  his  an 
sadors,  and  of  the  divine  message  sent  by  them.  Mai 
the  doctrines  which  the  ambassadors  proclaimed  were 
and  strange,  many  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  human  inte 
Something,  therefore,  which  the  intellect  in  its  ordi 
exercise,  could  apprehend,  and  the  divine  origin  of  n 
the  honest  spectator  could  trace,  had  to  bo  performs 
attest  the  doctrines.  Sucli  was  the  design  of  miracles.  ' 
were  never  mere  arbitrary  displays  of  power.  They  h 
grand  object  and  that  object  could  be  seen.  Man  sa 
them  God's  own  seal  set  to  his  trutli ;  he  saw  in 
nature  the  impress  of  infinite  power  and  wisdom ;  he 
in  tlieir  object  the  impress  of  infinite  mercy  and  love, 
was  compelled  to  acknowledge  in  them  the  working 
present,  omnipotent  God,  and  to  receive  them  as  irresis 
evidences  of  the  truth  of  God's  revelation. 
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rORT,  AND  THE  INFERNO  OP 
DANTE. 


ddle  Ages  was  full  of  gloom.  It 
the  future.  Ever  since  prayer  to 
prayer  to  Christ,  and  wherever 
lot  taught  and  believed, "  a  fearful 
shrouds  tho  grave  in  black.  The 
;rove  to  fright  men  from  sin  by 
11;  and  wheu  the  preachers  turned 
their  noblest  strain ;  when  they 
their  imagination  only  reproduced 
Two  tliirds  of  Dante's  dread  epic 
L "  ;  and  the  more  cheerful  portion 
ig  before  him,  inferior  geniuses 
s  "  twixt  upper,  nether,  and  sur- 
who  grope  farthest  in  mediaeval 
ragments  resembling  the  under- 
scribed. 

al,  of  Paris,  reprinted  in  forty-two 
us  relic  of  those  days,  called  "  Le 
mquel  lieu  on  volt  les  peines  de 
is  de  paradis."  No  autliorship  was 
r  appear  to  have  conjectured  the 
sring  to  the  world  of  letters.  The 
lyon  Bur  le  rosne,  mil  cinq  oens  et 
c,  the  orthography  quaint,  some 
mgravings  excessively  rude.  The 
er  sliows  that  the  narrative  is  far 
printing.  The  rarity  of  the  book 
ig  noticed  in  Mr.  Abbot's  opulent 
le  of  a  Future  Life,"  containing,  ae 
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tliat  does,  in  its  cliapter  on  piii^tory,  nearly  two  hun< 
and  fifty  titles.  Haym  cites  in  tlie  fourth  volume  ol 
Biblibteca  italiana,  "  Tiaggio  del  pozzo  di  s.  Patrizio, 
qual  luogo  si  vede  le  pene  del  purgatorio,  ed  altresi  le  { 
del  paradiso,"  printed  at  Milan,  "  Napoli,  ed  altrore,"  a 
1530,  8vo.  No  doubt  this  is  the  same  l^end,  in  Ital 
and  in  Latin,  the  "  Pur^torium  divi  Patricit,  Memmiu 
1496,"  is  perliaps  the  same.  The  phraseology  of  the  1 
book  reprinted  by  Vassal,  may  indicate  &  Latin  original ; 
in  the  collection  of  ancient  legends,  edited  by  Hessingl 
and  printed  in  1624,  is  this  title :  "  Super  purgator 
Patricii,  de  quodam  milite  nomine  Oweyn,  qui  dedu 
fuerat  per  poenas  infernales."  The  author  to  vhon 
ascribes  it  is  Henricus  Salteriensis.  Joclier's  Allgemt 
gelehrten  lexikon,  vol.  2,  informs  us  that  Henry  of  Sa 
vas  an  English  monk,  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  tw 
century.  From  other  sources  we  learn  tliat  he  was  bor 
Huntingdonshire,  and  flourished  about  1150,  in  the  n 
therefore  of  Stephen,  and  of  Henry  XL,  great  grandson  o 
Conqueror.  If  we  can  identify  our  little  French  book 
his  Latin  romance,  we  carry  it  back  at  opce  three  hun 
and  fifty  years.  The  traclatus  de  purgntorio  s.  Patrici 
Henricus  Salteriensis  is  included  in  the  Patrologia  Latin 
the  abb^  Higne,  volume  180 ;  and  from  tliis  we  cop 
follows : 

"Mile*  quidam  Oenna  nomine,  qui  multii  annis  sub  rege  Ste| 
militaveratilicentia  a.  rege  tmpetrata,  profectuRMt  in  Htberniam  ad  i 
tolum,  ut  parentefl  Tintaret.  Qui  cum  aliquandiu  in  regiooe  itla  ( 
ratUB  fuinet,  cocpit  ad  mentem  reducers  vitam  auam  adeo  flagitioeam 
Cum  autem  cpiecopuB  vellct  ei  injungere  poeoitentiam,  miles  rerp 
Ut  peccatorum  meorum  merear  remifsionem  accipere,  pu^^torinm  i 
Patricii  void  iotrare." 

The  first  sentence  of  VaeBal's  reprint  runs  thus  : 
"  n  fut  au  tempa  dn  roy  eatiene  Tog  noble  cheualier  lequel  estoit  a 
Oben,  et  estoit  natjf  des  parties  dalemaigne.  Yog  lour  ]aj  esUi 
c5templation  cCsiderant  en  soymesme  que  en  cestuy  monde  ne  w 
tontes  miserabletez,  ae  miat  en  coaraige  daJler  Tisiter  le  pays  Eainct  p 
aaqael  sont  Tenez  lea  peines  de  purgattnre  et  anssi  let  ioyes  de  pamd 
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perceiyed,  have  such  a  resem- 
Eis  the  paraphrastic  translators 
led  to  produce  in  trausferriug 
T.  The  pesemblaiice  will  grow 
iiig  the  parallel  passages  below, 
responding  columns,  from  the 
iven  by  Higne,  from  the  French, 
Roger  of  Weiidover,  who  copied 
his  own  Flores  historiarum,  as 
idon,  1849. 

iTi  Reprint.         Gila'  Saga  bJ  Watdacrf. 

cheaalier  entra  The   knighE  pawed 

deduis  cestc  me-  courageoDsly  along  the 

aue  et  espouan-  care,  nntil   ho  was  in 

liant  1e  aigne  de  total  daiknesa  :  at  lost 

aani  soy ;  et  in-  the  light  broke  upon 

erdit  loate  cUrte  him,  va&  be  fonnd  Mm- 

ca  a  entrer  in  self  ia  the  plain  where 

icbrea.  Etqnant  was  the  hall   that   he 

pen  chemine  il  had  hcen  told  of;  the 

ng  pen  de  clarte  light  was  no  more  than 

ite  feneatre.    Et  the  twilight  ofevening. 

ran*  mg  chip, 

it  poinl  declute 
umeapparoisten 
onleil  couchant. 

itinent  Tiodrent  He   bad  no   noner 

tnde  de  dyablei  wroaght  np  hii  soul  to 

ly  q  faisoiet  gras  courage,  than   a  noise 

aas  bniy«  et  si  was  heard  around  the 

cnsqnil  sembloit  building,  as  if  alt  the 

!nt  que  coutes  los  men  in  the  world,  with 

es,     cbasieanlx,  all    (be    nnimalt   and 

aiem,    et    m5-  beasts,  were  making  it. 

nbatiisent  toutcs  And  after   this   nolic 

:t  se  lo  chenalier  came  a  terrible  appari- 

bicn  garde  de  la  tion  of  ngly  demons, 

de  dien,  leqaello  of  which  an  immense 

lay  incontinent  moltitnde  rushed  into 

lly  hora   de  aon  thehall.andin derision 

puis  cntrerent  en  addressed  the  knight. 
Ins  nombres  de 

cum  latiiiu-  r.  ISO. 
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ffariais  Sakenenas.  Vauati  RrpnM.  GQaf  Roger  ef  Wa, 

eDim  ondiqae  innumera  djablea  en  diaenea  (brmai 
mnltitudo  daemonum  for-  teqneli  anaiet  trea  horribles 
mBTDin  deforminiii  in  figures  et  trea  borribles  et 
anlBm  irrnere  cschlnnsn-  flen  ngara  qne  nul  ne  fast 
da  illom  aalntAre. .'. .  quil  les  viat  qnil  ne  saillini 

hort  dn  was.  Ei  prnplement 
rindreaC    anconr     da    dit 
cteoalier  et  lay  commen- 
e«rent  en  leur  mttcqauis  et 
truffana  de  lay  a  dire.  . . . 
«.  Da«n>oneaigitnr,a        Voyant  lea  dyablea  qna        The  demooa,  : 
miliM  se  conwrani  video-    lecheaalierneicnoitcoropte    nant  at   being  B 
tes,  horribiliter  rremebant    nedelcnn  promcsaea,  pcines    with  contempt,  ki 
inenm.etrofcamingeatis    ne  tonaona  incontinent  fir-    a  larpe  fire  in  th 
incendii  in  aula  luccen-    ent  uullir  an  milieu  de  la    and  seizing  the  I 
derent,  ligatisqne   mani-    tale  vne  grant  flambo  de    bj  his  legs  and 
bnietpedibaa,  milium  in    fen,   et  puis   prindrent   le    throw    hiro    int 
ignem  projecemnt,  nncis-    cheoalier  et  lay  Ijerent  les    midst  of  it,  dr» 
qoe   ferreia  hue  et  illnc    pied*  et  Ira  mains  el  la  get-    him  with  iron 
per  incendinm  clamaiMe*    urent  an  miliea  de  celluy    backwards     and 
traxemnt.  fen,  et  le  tiroycnt  a  grans    wards  tbtongh  tl 

croct  de  ftr  dOg  cosle  et 
daoltre  dndict  fen. 
The  object  of  these  ministers  of  hell  was  to  compel  the  kt 
to  go  back  to  the  eatranco,  and  mingle  again  with  me 
sign  that  his  old  desire  of  sinful  indulgence  was  yet  > 
But,  invoking  continually  tlie  name  of  Jesus,  he  pi 
through  all  the  scenes  of  torment  into  which  they  led 
maintaining  inSexibly  his  resolution  to  return  no  mo 
sin.  Through  vast  and  dreary  r^ons,  therefore,  popi 
with  formB  of  pain,  they  dragged  him,  —  subjecting 
everywhere  to  the  agonies  he  saw,  —  till  the  cycle  was 
plete,  and  the  power  of  faith  prevailed. 

Benriaa  Sa^riaint.  Vatn^g  Repritd.          Gila' Soger  of  Wt 

45.  Tandemtractadae-  ...   Bi    trounerent  Tng  ...Atlength 

monnm,  in  latiaaimam  et  anltre  champ  tresgrat  tres-  dragged  by  the  i 

lon^aaimnmcampnmpei^  lai^  plain  de  donlean  et  into  a  long  an 

venii,  miaertia  a«  dolore  de  trislesse,  et  ne  ponnoit  plain,  filled  wi 

perplennm    cnjn«    fines,  Teoir  le  chenalier  la  fin  di  and  calamitjes, 

pTM   nimia    tongitadine  cetlu;  champ    tout   estoit  long  that  it  was 

non   poterant    a    milite  long  ct  large,  ctoBtoil  plain  sible   to   see  ae 

transrideri.      Hie  autera  dhommoseldefemmeslous  It  was  fnll  of] 

cainpns,  hominibni  ntri-  nudz  lesquoli  estoient   de  of  both  sexes  i 

naqne   eezns,  et  aetatU  dioen   eages,  et    ealojent  erery  age,  nait 
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Vaitars  RgiritU.  GHa'  Roger  of  WendoBer. 

eoncbei  a  letre,  et  la  Tsntrs  Ijing  witb  iheir  bellies 
conlre  ladicte  terre.  ¥m»  10  tbo  ground,  for  tbeir 
esloieat  cl&ndlei  n  grandes  bodies  and  limbs  were 
lances  defer  en  terre  par  la  horribljfafileiied  to  the 
leate,  7  celles  lances  esloiecc  ground  witii  hot  nailB 
loules  embrasees  en  fen.  Et  of  iron  driven  into  the 
poor  Ib  grant  dooleurqnili  earth.  Sometimes,  In 
Bndaroyent  il  semble  qniU  the  anguish  of  ihcir 
mordisaent  la  terre  a  gros  safituings,  they  gnawed 
morccanli,  tsnl  ilzkeoufiroi-  Che  dust,  crjiag  and 
ent  et  enduroient  grana  lamenting,  "Spare  na, 
pcinea  et  tranaulx.  Aulcona  oh,  spare  us  ;  have 
cssoya  eo  Icur  remnant  morcj,  hnvo  mercy 
leooi^t  le  corps  vng  peu  de  upon  us  I  "  though 
terre,  et  cryoient  et  bmyoi-  there  was  no  one  there 
ent  en  diaant.  Tucillei  lo  have  merey  or  to 
auoirmeicy  donouset  nous  spore  them.  The  de- 
pardonnez  noz  mesrailz.  mons cod rsed over  these 
Nulz  des  dyablea  nanoienl  wretched  beings,  strik- 
doenli  pi^o.mais  couroieot  ing  them  with  heavy 
etsaalloientaarcnlicomme  blows  as  they  passed, 
cbiens  enraigei. 

regioiis  tlie  knight  saw  mon  previously  . 
iuring  every  extremity  of  pain  —  hung 

batlis  of  boiling  metal,  roasted  on  spits 
c  hands,  whirled  with  intense  rapidity 
a  vast,  red-hot  wheel,  hurried  away  on 
g  winds,  and  plunged  in  a  stinking 
ist  of  liis  endurance  was  the  passage  of 
larrow  bridge,  built  over  the  burning 
ayed  the  slippery  surface,  legions  of 
id  about  bim,  confounding  him  by  tbeir 
their  fiery  hooks  to  drag  liim  from  his 

triumphant  faith  held  him  firm,  and 
he  proceeded,  till  iie  landed  at  last  iu 
jst  beyond. 

is  true,  seems  to  bave  brought  together 
onplace  delineations  of  pain  (could  we 
what  wax  commonplace  in  the  twelfth 

occasionally,  where  he  summons  the 
his  aid,  in  blasts  and  floods,  the  autlior 
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Hairiaa  SalHriauii.  Vaaal't  Rtprint.           GSt 

52.  ...  Viditflammam  I*  aaail  une  trei  grande 

Mtcnimam,  et  sulphureo  flammedefen  et  da  souffra  wl 

fijetora  plenam  de  pntco  fort  pomit  qui  Bmlloit  dn  iti 

qaodam  uceudenum,  et  pujt    denfer.      En     oeeto  »' 

bomioea  nndos  et  qaasi  flammo  eoilloicnt  hommei  ni 

ipncos,    Telut    M:iniillal  etfemnieBComnieefltincellM  re 

ignis  in  aeniBunium  com-  dcfcu.ctrcsailloicatdedBiu  fo 

pellaDtem,  e(  flamnumm  le  pnyi.  ^ 

y\  defideDte,   iternm   in  ^ 

puieam  et  flsmniaiii  re-  ^ 
labi. 

No  sentence  of  scripture  seems  anywher 
alluded  to,  excepting  St  Paul's  description 
panoply. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  tlio  passages  we  hav 
and  not  be  reminded  of  the  Diviiia  Commec 
blauce  was  pointed  out  long  ago ;  it  is  n 
commentators  on  Dante,  and  specially  is  it  i 
Bibliografia  dantesca  of  Colomb  de  Batines. 
Saltrey  lived  a  hundred  years  earlier  than  t 
and  his  striking  legend  was  soon  difftised  t1 
dom,  and  even  translated  into  various  langv 
Bartholomew  Cotton,  who  died  about  1300 
Auglicana,  under  the  date  1152,  commemo 
lure  of  the  knight  Owen,  and  inserts  some  o 
of  Henry  of  Saltrey.  Henry  Knigliton,  in  I 
in  words  Kite  those  of  Cotton,  says  that  " 
of  this  Stephen  [king  of  England],  Oweyn  I 
the  purgatory  of  St.  Patrick."  Ralph  fli| 
have  seen,  Roger  of  Wendover  do  the  sam 
length.  In  his  "  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  I 
to  the  History  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
Henry  VU."  {3  vols.  8to.,  Loudon,  1862), 
Hardy  describes  twelve  Latin  manuscripts 
French)  of  Henry  of  Saltrey's  legend,  ex; 
libraries  of  Europe.  Three  versions  in  I 
made  at  an  eariy  date  —  one  by  Marie  of  Fn 
now  so  quaint  as  to  be  intelligible  only  to  the 
sal's  reprint  may  be  modernized  from  one 
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majus    approximarit    clarius    fletus    audivit."     The 
thought  of  this  description  is  engraved  above  tlie  gab 
Dante's  bell: 

"Through  mejou  put  into  the  citj  of  woe; 
Throogh  pe  70U  pom  into  et«nial  pain ; 
Through  me  wDong  the  people  la«t  for  ttje ; 


"  Into  that  secret  place  he  led  me  on. 
Here  righs,  with  lamentations  and  loud  moana, 
Befounded  through  tite  air  pierced  by  no  star." 

The  torment  of  cold  and  fierce  winds  is  repeatedly 
ployed  by  Henry  of  Saltrey  to  image  the  misery  of  the 
notwithstanding  its  diametrical  inconsistency  with  po) 
notions,  and  with  bis  own  representations  of  hell  as  a  { 
of  fire.  Let  us  look  at  several  of  these  passages,  and  com 
them  with  similar  pictures  in  the  Inferno. 

Uearicut  Saiitrientit,  VaaoTi  Rqrrint.          GSt^  RogrrofWa 

Ecce  Tentiu  torbiniaib  iDcStinent  le    leaa  Tng        Suddenly  a  ^ 

aquilone  veniebat,  qui  eC  tCC  treshorrible  el  (itiit  et    whirlwind     fron 

IpeoBdiemoDes.etcumeU  fat  si  fort  qui  porM  tontcs    nortb  swept  then 

■nilitem,  totumque  popu-  see    gem    les    dyables    et    and   the    knigh: 

lura  ilium  arripnit  et  in  le    cbeuatier    dedans    nne    them,andcarriei: 

qDOdd«m  flnmen  fclidum  riuiere    tres    frojde.      Et    weeping   and   li 

ac  frigidisBimum  flcnics  qnaat   ilz    fureat    dedaui    ing,   into   a  col 

et  misurabililer  ^ulantea  celluy  fleave    leg    dyablea    stinking  river.  . 

projecit :  in  qao  inestimk'  commcncerent  a  lea  noyer. 
bill  frigore  vexabantur. 

. . .  Nudi  etium  iiii,  sio-  . . .  Deuus  etilx  conroit 

ntetcaeteriTidsbantur.et  vng  rent  si  tret  froit  qnil 

TBOto  frigido  et  urente,  leur  penctroit  tout  la  corps. 
flagrisqne        daemon  nm 
craciabantur. 

Ventui  qaidam  lueoi  En  joelle  region  eonroit 

ibi  flavit,  qni  tix  andiri  »ng  vent  tres  impetoeux  et 

potoit.  Bed  tamen  sua  fri-  «i  aspro  et  fort  que  se  torn 

giditate  corpas  ejui  Tide-  lea  tonnoires  et  tempeetes 

bfttnr  peribrare.  dn  monde  cnawnt  asaemblei 
ill  Deossent  pas  fait  si  gr«t 

Dante,  in  like  manner,  repeatedly  exhibits  to  us  thi 
as  the  sport  of  furious  wmds,  toesiog  the  wretched  bov 
everlasting  rage. 
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le  stormy  blart  of  hell 
drives  the  spirita  on, 
d  dashed  am^n  irith  sore  atmoj." 

Inferno,  canto  v.  32. 

.  "As,  in  Ia:^e  troops 
s,  vhen  winter  reigns,- 
tieir  niogs  are  borne  abroad ; 
inou9  gU9t  those  eril  souls. 
a  that,  above,  below, 
lope  of  rest  to  solace  them 
if  milder  pang." 

Infemo,  canto  t.  39-4S> 

:hibited  near  the  end  of  the  luferno: 

1  shrined  in  ice  the  spirits  stood, 
I  in  shrill  note,  like  the  stork, 
nward  held  ;  their  mouth  the  cold, 
ed  the  dolor  of  their  heart." 

Inferno,  canto  suii.  S4-3T. 
je  most  of  the  agents  employed  in 
lies  of  hell  (consisting,  for  the  most 
in),  a  more  refined  idea  enters  into 
ffliere  weariness  and  despair  result 
sameness  of  the  infliction.  Dante 
ffords  quoted  above,  and  Henry  of. 
How : 

fines  eos,  nbi  sol  oritur  in  media  acBtate  ; 
am  in  fioem  mundi,  coeperunt  dextromim 
a  tendere  venus  illam  partem,  quo  sol  oritur 

terrible  passage  in  Henry  of  Saltrey, 
are  described  as  transformed  into 
oads,  fastening  upon  the  prostrate 
vitals  —  which  it  is  easy  to  identify 
1  description  and  narrative  in  the 

Mr  quosdam  sedentes  et  quan  comedentes 
igneis  lacerabant.  Aliorum  quoque  colla, 
rpentes  ignid  circiundabant,  et  capita  sua 
antes,  ignitum  aculeum  oris  sui  in  cordibus 
Jam  mirae  magnitudinis,  et  tanquam  ignei, 
pectora  scdere,  ct  rostra  sua  delbrmia  in&- 
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geotes  qnssi  eorum  cortls  conuentnr  extraLere.  Daemo 
iDter  et  auper  eoa  cuiwtantet,  et  flagria  aapemmis  caedi 
graTit«r  cnidabaDt" 

Boo  KB  OF  WSMDOVSK,  TBAKSLATED  BT  GlL 

"  Fierj  dragoni  were  Bitdng  on  (oitie  of  them,  and  gn&w; 
iron  teeth ;  others  were  the  victinu  of  fieiy  aerpents,  which, 
tlieir  Decks,  arms,  and  bodies,  fixed  iron  fanga  into  their  hi 
also,  of  immense  size  and  tcrriGc  to  behold,  sat  upon  the  bi 
and  tried  to  tear  out  their  hearts  with  their  uglj  beaks. 
couned  along  over  them,  lashing  them  as  thej  passed." 
"  I  law  a  crowd  within 
Of  aeipenta  t«mble,  so  strange  of  shape 
And  hideoiu,  that  remembnuice  in  my  Teins 
Yet  shrinks  the  Tital  current     Of  her  sands 

Let  Ljbia  Taunt  no  more ; 

plagues  so  dire 

Or  in  such  numbers  swarming  ne'er  Bh«  showed. 
Amid  this  dread  exhuberance  of  woe 
Ban  tiaked  spirits,  winged  with  horrid  fear, 
Nor  hope  bad  thej  of  crevice  where  to  lude, 
Or  heliotrope  to  chaim  them  out  of  view. 
'With  serpents  were  their  hands  behind  them  boi 
Which  through  their  veins  infixed  the  tail  and  fa 
Inferno,  canto  zx 

"  As  I  looked,  a  serpent  with  six  feet 
Springs  forth  on  one,  and  fastens  full  upon  him ; 
His  midmost  grasped  the  bellj ,  a  forefoot 
Seised  on  each  arm,  while  deep  in  either  cheek 
He  fleshed  his  &ngs. 

Ivy  ne'er  clasped 
A  doddered  oak,  as  round  the  other's  limbs 
The  hideous  monster  intertwined  his  own." 

Inferno,  canto  n 
Tlio  honor  of  having  thus  furnished  suggestioi 
ened  the  invention  of  Diinte,  and  through  hit 
too,  may  well  entitle  tliis  forgotten  legendary  tc 
if  not  to  the  admiralion  of  our  times,  Tlie  fie 
Middle  Ages  were  tlie  seed-corn  of  modern  literi 
to  germinate  in  other  soils,  and  hear  fruit  u 
culture.  It  is  only  surprising  tliat  so  striking 
ours,  should  not  have  blossomed  out  in  later 
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i  Itali&n  romance  Guerrino  meschino, 
,  El  purgatorio  di  San  Patricio. 
Qenry  of  Saltrey  as  the  original  from 

a  multitude  of  such  representations 
Y  of  those  which  respect  St.  Patrick's 
imous,  and  so  fixed  and  localized  in 
I  curious  inquiry,  on  what  basis  of 
lenomena  the  legend  Crst  was  fastened, 
posed.     The  monkisli  biographers  of 

in  order  to  curb  the  wild  Irish,  God 
trance  to  purgatory  in  a  desolate  part 
ild  Barry,  or,  Ap  Harry,  known  as 
writing  before  the  year  1214,  says : 
Ister,  containing  a  double  island,  one 
upied  by  a  church,  is  attractive  and 
d  by  angels  and  saints.  The  other, 
inhabited  hy  demons  alone,  and  con- 
r  crowds  of  evil  spirits.  Tliis  latter 
1  any  one  of  which  should  a  person 
Ight  (as  some  rash  men  have  ventured 
seized  by  the  malignant  spirits,  and  all 
nany  and  so  grievous  torments  of  fire 
irning  light,  scarce  a  remnant  of  his 

miserable  body."  It  was  a  popular 
istained  this  test  and  escaped  alive, 
I  suflfered  there,  be  spared  the  purgatory 
'he  wild  and  gloomy  scenery  of  Lougli 
nty,  in  the  northwest  of  Ireland,  "  the 
)n,"  contrasted  by  all  travellers  with 

liOUgh  Erne,  immediately  near,  has 
this  was  the  spot  divinely  pointed  out 
mages  to  the  spot  wore  early  instituted, 
in  every  age.  "  On  the  patent  rolls 
er  of  London,  under  date  1358,  and 
the  Foedera,  (vol.  iii.  part  iv.  p.  135) 
1  by  King  Edward  III.  to  two  dis- 
of  their  having  faithfully  performed 
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this  pilgrimage."  Froissart  testifies  that  he  had  heard 
descoQt  into  this  caTom  from  one  who  had  perfonoc 
His  narrative  resembloB  Henry  of  Saltrey's.  The  a 
which  attended  admission  to  the  pui^tory  at  length 
discredit  on  the  place,  and  in  1497  tlie  reigning  pope, 
ander  VI.  (of  all  the  popes,  that  he  should  be  a  rcfon 
sent  orders  for  tlie  closing  of  the  purgatorial  cave.  So  ] 
able  an  exhibition,  however,  could  not  long  be  snppr 
and  the  fame  of  the  miracle  spread  through  Europe  i 
Two  other  suppressions,  by  authority  of  Cliarles  I.  ai 
Queen  Anne,  had  no  more  enduring  result.  Even  in  i 
times  it  has  been  "  an  object  of  bewildering  attractioi 
the  scene  of  odious  orgies."  The  ignorant  even  of  ou 
day  resort  thither  from  every  part  of  Ireland  and  i 
continent,  in  crowds  numbering  not  less  than  .ten  tlioi 
sometimes  twenty  thousand  a  year.  "  Tlic  time  appro 
to  this  act  of  devotion  extends  from  the  first  of  June 
fifteenth  of  August,  and  a  rich  revenue  is  raised  from 
squalid  fanatics,  by  those  who  hire  the  precincts,  and  c 
for  admission,  as  well  as  for  ferriage"  to  Station  I: 
This  island  consists  of  less  tlian  a  single  aci-e,  surroi 
by  a  lake  whose  extent  is  less  than  four  square  miles. 
purgatory  "  itself  is  a  cave  or  hole,  no  more  than  s 
feet  long,  by  two  and  a  half  broad.  It  is  believed  that  wl 
spends  a  night  there  has  all  his  sins  forgiven.  But,  a 
impossible  for  such  numbers  literally  to  comply  with  I 
quirement,  it  is  common  to  pass  the  night  in  the  < 
near.  The  pilgrims,  called  '  stationers,'  enter  *  prise 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  men  ranging  themsel 
one  side  of  the  edifice,  the  women  on  the  other.  Her 
remain  without  food  or  sleep  for  twenty-four  hours ;  be 
are  allowed  to  drink  water,  almost  boiling  hot,  whicl 
regard  as  '  wine.'  During  the  night  they  must  by  no 
sleep,  on  peril  of  being  pricked  by  their  neighbors.  Tl 
of  the  penance  consists  in  tlio  repetition  of  prayers, 
perambulations,  baroibot  or  on  bare  knees,  on  certain 
paths,  called  the  beds  of  saints."  ^ 

1  Clumben'  Book  of  Daja,  Jnae  1. 
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scientific,  and  disincIiDed  to  acknowledge 
t  is  rationalistic,  rather  than  believing ; 
pride  of  virtue,  rather  than  humble  in 
ilanthropic,  rather  than  spiritual ;  utiK- 
rattier  than  sensitive  to  sentiment  and 
flse  to  consider  the  progress  of  Christ's 
to  the  characteristics  of  this  age. 
Iiristianity  comes  to  every  generation  as 
[eneration  to  which  it  came.  When  the 
ry  of  Jesus  to  her  child,  the  wondrous 
lat  child  as  to  tliose  to  whom  it  was  told 

It  comes  anew  to  every  generation  and 
isage  fresh  from  heaven,  and  every  one 
receive  or  reject  it  for  himself, 
at  Christianity  remains  unchanged.  It 
)  redeeming  men  from  sin  through  the 
resurrection,  ascension,  and  continned 
3n  of  Christ,  and  the  abiding  presence 
ly  Spirit.     As  such,  by  the  lapse  of  ages 

It  rises  on  generation  after  generation, 
morning  rises  in  dewy  freshness  on  the 
nd  as  night  after  night  the  evening  re- 
ng  glory  of  the  starry  sky.  In  these 
tion  has  no  advantage  over  another. 
has  peculiarities  which  present  peculiar 
}el.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
this  age  are  more  formidable  obstacles 
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ihaii  those  of  other  agee.     A  careful  study  of  the  agi 
Luther  or  of  Paul  would  exemplify  this. 

The  geueral  principle  underlying  the  discussion  is  1 
Christianity  can  prevail  in  any  age,  only  as  it  meets 
thought  and  life  of  that  age.  It  must  meet  and  satisfj 
thinking  of  men  respecting  the  problems  of  human  life 
destiny,  and  give  repose  to  their  intellects.  It  must 
tho  Ufe  of  men,  and  give  light,  peace,  wisdom,  and  stre 
for  the  work,  the  suffering,  and  the  wants  of  the  time, 
liave  met  and  satisfied  the  thought  and  life  of  a  pre 
age  avails  nothing  to  meeting  and  satisfying  the  though) 
life  of  this  generation.  The  manna  which  came  down 
heaven  yesterday  will  nourish  no  soul  to-day.  Christi 
mitst  meet,  help,  and  save  men  in  the  conditioaB  and  r 
sities  of  the  age  in  which  they  are. 
■  Two  thoughts  are  involved  in  this  general  principle, 
first  is :  It  is  Christianity  which  is  to  meet  the  though 
life  of  the  age,  not  something  substituted  for  Christi; 
The  second  is :  Christianity  must  meet  the  thought  an 
qf  the  age.  In  the  first,  we  have  that  which  is  perm 
in  Christianity  ;  in  the  second,  that  which  is  transient. 
Tlie  first  of  those  thoughw  is  important,  as  meetii 
existing  danger.  Whatever  the  thought  and  life  of  t^ 
which  Christianity  is  to  meet,  it  is  not  by  preaching  pro 
reform,  and  civilization  that  the  work  is  to  be  done,  I 
preacliing  Christianity  in  its  application  to  these.  The ' 
Timothy  "  is  not  a  sensationalist  preaching  to  the  time 
also  preaching  the  times ;  he  is  a  Cliristian  preaching 
times,  hut  preaching  Christ  and  him  crucified.  This 
permanent  in  Christianity — "Jesus  Christ,  the  sam 
terday,  to-day,  and  forever."  Through  the  confusi< 
the  time,  and  all  its  diversified  action  and  interest,  i 
resounds  the  grand  message  of  sin  and  redemption, 
the  sea-side,  through  all  the  coming  and  going,  the  i 
and  confusion  of  frivolity,  passion,  and  business,  res 
always  the  solemn  roar  of  the  ocean. 
If  this  thought  ie  allowed  to  lose  its  prominence,  a 
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tmth  remains  unchanged.  In  order  to  preserve  the  doct 
purity  of  Christianity  in  the  thinking  of  any  age,  an 
pover  in  the  life,  it  must  meet  the  thinking  and  life  of 
age.  Christianity  must  bring  the  same  unchanging  Chri 
truth ;  but  it  must  bring  it  not  as  Athanasius  thought 
his  day,  nor  as  Augustine  thought  it  for  his  4ay,  m 
Tliomas  k  Eempis,  Calrin,  and  Edwards  thought  it  re 
lively  for  theirs^  but  in  the  channels  and  methods  of  mc 
thought,  and  touching  the  topics  on  which  modern  the 
is  occupied.  The  Christian  life  produced  is  not  tlte  li 
the  ancient  hermits  and  monks,  nor  of  Calvin  at  Geneva 
of  the  Puritans  of  the  seventeenth  century,  nor  ol 
llethodiste  of  the  eighteenth.  It  is  the  life  of  this  age  t 
figured  by  Christian  faith  and  love. 

I  proceed  to  consider  the  application  of  this  princi] 
the  tliinking  and  life  of  this  age.  Time  will  permit, 
ever,  to  consider  only  some  of  the  characterisUoB  of  the 
and  how  Christianity  ie  to  meet  them. 

I.  The  Alleged  Deficiency  of  this  Age  in  Religious  Sosi 
bility. 

1.  There  are  two  types  of  thought  on  reli^ons  sub 
Paul  selects  the  Jew  and  the  Greek  as  their  respf 
reprejentatives  :  "  The  Jews  require  a  eipi,  and  the  G 
seek  after  wisdom." 

In  ilie  type  of  mind  of  wliich  tlie  Jew  is  the  representi 
the  intuitive  or  faith  faculty  predominates  over  the  lo| 
and  the  mind  is  awed  iu  the  presence  of  the  unseen 
incomprehensible,  and  the  infinite ;  the  moral  predomi 
over  tlie  speculative  and  scientific,  and  the  man  is 
before  the  divine  law,  crushed  with  the  sense  of  guill 
the  expectation  of  punishment,  terrified  before  tlie  inexo 
Judge  to  whom  he  must  give  account  of  every  secret  c 
life.  From  tlieso  impressions  with  which  his  soul  tren 
be  passes  to  believe  the  reality  of  the  infinite  and  the  un 
as  easily  as  from  impressions  on  the  eye  and  ear.  he  pasi 
believe  the  reality  of  the  outward  world.     The  world  ui 
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to  Ilim ;  he  expects  it  to  manifest  itself  euperDatDraUy ; 

prepared  to  hear  Toices  from  heaven,  to  see  spirits  and 

I ;  miracles  occasion  no  difficulty  of  belief;  he  regards 

as  the  legitimate  evidences  of  communications  from 

irld  unseen,  and  demands  more.    Nature  itself  he  re- 

as  a  constant  manifestation  of  the  sapernatural.     It 

iders,  who  sends  the  wind  and  the  rain. 

terature  in  the  Old  Testament  contains  little 

eculative  philosophy.     It  is  mainly  historical 

pictures  of  God's  action  in  history,  with  the 

theocracy,  with  moral  law,  an  order  of  wor- 

onal  poetry. 

:  type  of  mind,  on  the  contrary,  the  senses, 
observation,  and  the  logical  powers  predomi- 
ras  so  near  to  the  Greek  as  to  exclude  the 
His  gods  were  the  powers  of  nature  per- 
le  Jewish  mind  man  is  divine,  and  nature  is 
le  Hebrew  literature  opens  with  the  sublime 
at  man  is  above  nature,  appointed  to  possess 
purees  and  powers.  The  thinking  of  the 
rises  to  this  grand  conception.  To  him 
e,  and  man  is  its  servant  and  worshipper, 
a  philosophy,  elaborating  by  logical  processes 
I  universe  —  starting,  sometimes,  with  fire  or 
naterial  principle.  In  this  type  of  mind  the 
nt  predominates  over  the  moral;  the  sense 
ices  the  sense  of  obligation  ;  and  joy  in  the 

8  the  sense  of  what  ought  to  be,  the  conscious- 
the  foreboding  of  Judgment.  To  this  type  of 
til-sufficient.  Miracles,  instead  of  being  helps 
nselves  its  greatest  difficulties.  Accordingly, 
I  of  the  race,  the  Greek  has  contributed  philo- 
and  scepticism,  logic,  art,  and,  if  not  physical 

9  of  thought  from  which  science  comes. 

;y  is  to  meet  both  of  these  types  of  thought, 
a  higher  type,  in  which  both  co-ezist  in  com- 
irmony. 
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The  characteriBticB  of  each  type  are  fo 
The  type  is  characterized  not  bj  the  excln 
by  the  predominance  of  one.  Complete  ( 
up  and  develop  both  in  the  Eame  age  and  1 

It  is  not  true  that  the  Jewish  type  bek 
stageB  of  progress,  and  the  Greek  type  t 
Jewish  type  is  as  high  an  order  of  men 
Greek.  Comte's  hypothesis,  that  it  is  an 
wliich  the  race  necessarily  outgrows,  is 
philosophy  and  to  fact.  The  characteris 
type  are  in  all  ages  necessary  to  the  bighc 
mind,  and  to  the  completeueBs  and  ha 
thought.  They  rest  intellectually  on  tho 
tuition  and  faith  which  are  involved  in 
intellectual  action,  without  which  thought 
and  reality  fades  into  pheuomenality ;  witt 
can  be  explained  in  its  rational  ground, 
questions  which  reason  necessarily  asks  it 
propound ;  the  deepest  wants  of  the  hu 
forever  unsatisfied,  and  tlieir  existence  w 
or  explanation.  Christianity  ofiers  a  cu 
up  and  develops  both  of  fliese  types.  1 
assertion  of  Paul  —  not  that  Christiani 
demand  of  the  Jew  for  signs,  nor  the  quet 
wisdom,  but  that  it  meets  and  satisfies 
Christ  crucified,  to  the  Jew  a  stumbling 
Greek  foolishnesB,  so  long  as  they  reject  hi 
receive  him,  whether  Jew  or  Greek,  Chi 
God  satisfying  the  Jewish  type  of  though 
of  Ood  satisfying  the  Greek. 

S.  In  this  age,  which  is  commonly  chart 
alistic  and  scientific,  and  supposed  to  bel 
the  Greek  type  of  thought,  the  Jewish 
the  power  of  the  world  to  come  is  felt 
evidences  of  Christianity,  as  if  its  contini 
logical  proof.  But  it  is  a  significant  fs 
religions  of  the  world  have  been  origins 
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of  their  evidence 
ad  wants  of  the  s 
red,  till  tbej  deg 
ir  religion  more  coi 
nd  sentiments.  A 
to  the  touch  of  the 
I  presentation  of  i 
aith  is  in  the  con 
v&y  reli^ous  belief 

re-appears,  as  ve 
land. 

:ists  in  the  ninete 
r  it  is  inseparable 
shing,  we  safely  a 
bnng  men  to  Clii 
I  living  body  of  f 
It  is  the  presen 

moves  it  The  la 
redeeming  love  in 
,hese  and  the  like  i 
1  unseen,  which  e 
re  the  mental  visio 
inalistic  and  scepi 
the  Jewish  type  o\ 
.sible  manifestation 
piritual  rappiugs  i 
•rofessor  Ferrier :  ' 
mow  that  all  God 
e  broad  health,  in 
■shine  of  the  univi 
lerely  the  power  c 

I,  there  is  occasion 
ight  of  him  a  sigi 
tlie  great  facts  wlii 
ction,  and  ascensio 

Es  of  Metftphjwcs,  p.  931 
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If  tliis  ago  be  compared  with  the  first  centuries  o 
Cliristian  era,  —  with  their  Epicureanistn,  Gnosticism 
New  PJatonisra,  —  it  will  be  apparent  that  its  ration 
and  scepticism  are  at  least  not  more  formidable  hinder 
to  faith  thaa  tlie  ratiooalism  of  those  ceuturies  of  Chr 
triumph. 

n.  This  Age  is  characterized  by  the  Spirit  of  Free  In( 
and  \>y  Lore  of  the  Truth,  as  distinguished  froc 
ligious  Faith. 
1.  In  the  outset,  I  must  point  out  the  inadequacy  o 
spirit  of  free  inquiry  to  realize  the  highest  results.  Fr« 
of  inquiry  and  loTe  of  the  truth  are  conditions  of  the 
not  principles  of  action.  The  attitude  of  Inquiry  is  ai 
tude  of  weakness.  It  implies  uncertainty,  doubt,  the 
irresolution,  inaction,  inefficiency.  The  action  of  the 
must  be  internal  to  resolve  its  own  doubts  and  answer  it 
questions.  It  wears  itself  out  in  inward  friction.  Sucli 
Steriing  and  James  Blanco  White,  passing  from  one  be 
anotlier,  unable  to  rest  in  any  ;  the  whole  action  of  lifi 
that  of  a  man  lost  in  a  dismal  swamp,  leaping  from  one  sh 
tussock  to  another,  unable  to  stay  his  foot  on  any,  and  si 
at  last  in  the  smothering  quagmire.  So  Paul  doscribt 
Greek  as  seeking  wisdom,  rather  than  finding  it — ' 
learning,  and  never  able  to  come  to  the  knowledge  < 
truth."  On  the  contrary,  action,  energy,  power  come 
faith.  Men  do  not  go  into  all  the  worid  and  preach  the  | 
to  every  creature,  they  do  not  rebuke  wickedness  nor  de 
the  reform  of  abuses  and  the  removal  of  oppression,  n 
as  inquirers  after  truth.  A  missionary  does  not  go  I 
heathen  as  an  inquirer,  as  ready  to  receive  Brahma  as  . 
and  the  Vedas  as  the  Bible.  The  very  idea  of  prophs 
apostle,  of  missiouary  and  reformer,  implies  intense, 
mastering  faith.  When  Lecky  and  writers  of  his  i 
exalt  the  spirit  of  inquiry  above  faith,  they  take  a  pt 
which  would  make  scepticism  universal,  as  the  highes 
dition  of  human  thought,  would  make  missionaries,  refoi 
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impossibta,  aad  condemn  mankind 
ror  to  belieYe. 

or  man  to  remain  a  mere  inquirer, 
ve  and  philosophical  sense,  as  the 
iBtigation,  must  either  lead  to  oetab- 
over  into  scepticism  in  its  bad  sense, 
it  begins  to  dogmatize.     And  wlien 

it  ceases  to  be  scepticism  in  the 
lecomes  dogmatic  and  arrogant ;  it 
ons  be  received  as  knowledge ;   it 

into  negations,  and  then  its  nega- 
id  propounds  as  positive  knowledge 
wledge  is  impossible.  Que  of  the 
said :  "  I  am  as  sure  that  there  is 
m  that  Homer  is  a  fool."  OF  such 
teve  that  their  opinion  is  reason, 
ipiniou." 

Bent,  the  spirit  of  inquiry  becomes 
,  and  destructive.  The  anatomist 
tj  whicli  he  dissects.  The  inquirer 
rd  everytliing  as  only  an  object  of 
3  questioned,  analyzed,  dissected, 
iquiry  becomes  revolutionary  and 
nothing  as  established.    It  doubts 

It  becomes  arrogant,  coarse,  and 
the  French  Revolutionists  :  "  With 
.  we  will  strange  the  last  king." 
le  love  of  the  truth  presuppose  the 
•ossibility  of  knowing  it.    They  are, 

1  faith,  not  destructive  of  it.  It  is 
1  is  a  condition  of  tite  enlai^ment 

into  the  essence  of  knowledge,  and 
matic,  that  it  is  in  ant^onism  to 
Rations  of  ages,  it  may  be  assumed 
iblislied,  and  are  no  longer  open  to 
d,  being  in  its  nature  knowing,  may 
imething  beyond  the  possibility  of 
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qaesUon.  It  is  a  total  miBCOQoeption  of  free  inquiry  to 
pose  tliat  it  implies  an  abiding  indiSerenoe  to  opinioi 
an  equal  readiness  to  believe  every  proposition.  Oi 
contrary,  free  inquiry  presupposes  the  possibility  of  knowl 
and  is  compatible  with  belief  of  a  tmth  so  strong  as  to  : 
the  believer  willing  to  die  for  it. 

3.  Christianity  does  not  acknowledge  the  love  of  tlie 
as  the  ruling  principle  of  action.  Life  does  not  culm 
in  thought,  but  in  action.  Man's  business  is  not  to 
alitor  wisdom,  but  to  do  the  work  of  love.  Tho  love  of 
is  a  ruling  principlo  of  investigation,  not  tho  supreme 
of  action.  Christianity  presents  ae  ttie  8upr«ne  law,  lo 
persons,  —  to  God  and  man,  —  not  love  to  truth. 

Bacon  consecrated  scieatiQc  investigation  to  the  us 
man.  From  tliis  coneecration  uaturally  followed  the  i 
tion  of  the  right  methods  of  investigation  and  the  la 
scientific  diEcoveries.  Tliis  is  in  accordance  with  Christii 
The  love  of  truth  is  subordinate  to  the  love  of  Ood  and  i 
and  this  subordination  is  essential  to  insure  the  right  mei 
of  investigation,  the  largest  knowledge  of  truUi,  and  its 
effective  application. 

Rationalism  presents  the  love  of  the  truth  as  the  pre 
nent  and  ruling  principle  of  all  action.  The  evils  resu 
have  been  indicated.  Candor,  exalted  to  independence 
supremacy,  becomes  an  equal  indifference  to  all  docti 
degenerates  into  penifiage,  and  at  last  into  dt^matic  d( 
If  a  Christian  exalts  the  love  of  truth  to  supremacy 
results,  though  analc^us,  are  difierent.  By  his  exalt 
of  the  love  of  the  truth,  he  accepts  the  principle  o 
rationalist;  but,  since  he  is  a  confirmed  believer  oi 
truthf  his  zeal  for  the  tmth  is  exalted  above  his  lo 
Gk>d  and  man  ;  and  his  danger  is  of  bigotry  and  intolei 
—  of  becoming  even  an  inquisitor  and  a  persecutor 
sacrificing  the  man  needing  salvation  in  zeal  for  the  t 
instead  of  using  the  truth  in  the  supremacy  of  love  to 
the  man.  There  is  danger,  also,  that  he  gradually  si 
tote  .zeal  for  opinion  instead  of  zeal  for  truth ;  and 
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lie  also  needs  the  redomptioa  wrought  by  God  thr 
Christ  and  the  H0I7  Spirit.  It  finds  this  fact  of  redam 
to  be  accordant  with  reason.  It  finds  in  it  the  rat 
solution  of  man's  condition  and  destiny,  which  witlioui 
fact  is  impossible.  It  finds  in  it  tlie  only  complete  and 
factory  philosophy  of  history.  The  unbelieving  ration: 
is  irratioual  in  assuming  the  sufficiency  of  human  reas 
save  man  from  sin.  It  therefore  necessarily  ceases  to 
religion,  and  degenerates  into  an  unbelieving  philosi 
But  I  affirm  that  the  facts  of  Christianity  are  the  dal 
interpreting  and  viudicatiug  to  the  reason  the  pheuo 
of  man's  moral  and  spiritual  life.  Ultimately  this  : 
pretation  aud  vindication  will  be  complete.  Ultimate 
may  be  after  long  struggles,  Christ  will  ttecome  the  Sa 
from  intellectual  perplexity  and  doubt,  not  less  than 
sin.  He  is  the  rest  for  the  intellect,  uot  less  than  fo 
heart. 

Christianity,  therefore,  is  to  meet  the  quest  for  wisdc 
satisfying  it.  Because  man  is  rational,  he  must  intc 
and  vindicate  to  his  reason  the  facts  of  his  moral  and  spi 
being.  Rationalism  cannot  be  put  out  of  the  way  by 
suppressed.  To  suppress  inquiries  of  this  sort  would 
suppress  reason  itself.  We  can  meet  the  rationalistic 
of  the  day  only  as  we  show  that  "  in  Christ  are  hid  a 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge" — that  "he  is 
unto  us  wisdom,"  as  well  as  righteousness,  sauctific 
and  redemption. 

This  process  is  far  from  complete;  but  it  has  adv 
far  enough  to  exemplify  its  nature.  Science,  by  its  ! 
lations  on  force,  admits  what  necessitates  the  admissioi 
First  Cause  of  force ;  and  iJius  the  last  word  of  sciei 
the  first  word  of  theol(^.  Christianity,  in  the  doctri 
a  personal  God  whose  will  is  the  source  of  all  power, 
the  complete  reality  which  science  obscurely  intimates, 
ence  insists  on  law,  and  tends  to- establish  a  uniform 
necessity.  But  Christianity  recognizes  a  moral  order, 
formity  of  perfect  reason  and  perfect  love,  as  compl 
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lity.  The  action  of  nature 
evermore  the  thoughts  of 
And  this  alone  meets  the 
aw ;  for  blind  necessity  is 
girea  no  rational  principle 
iversality  or  perpetuity, 
cnowledged  by  some  who  do 
>U8  faith,  as  satisfying  as  no 
af  the  most  profound  philo- 
ing  and  personality  of  God. 
fact  which  alone  can  har- 
livine  mercy,  and  set  forth 
3ve  the  mercy  that  pardons 

itrance  of  God  into  human 
f  God  and  man  whicli  all 
of  tho  West  has  known  as 
ligion,  and  in  different  di- 

i  on  the  earth,  we  have  the 
in  progress  and  the  realiza- 
1  complete  civilization  of 
lied,  reveals  within  itself 
lodern  thought  must  rest, 
must  advance, 
understood,  becomes  the 
s  of  Lord  Bacon :  "  Philo- 
,  penituB  liausta  reducit  ad 
t  last  received  as  satisfying 
e  heart,  both  by  philosophy 
iiastically  exclaims ;  "  Oer^ 
lentia." 

Positiveness  and  Vastness 

□ce  to  religion,  so  long  as 

of  Cbrut ;  tho  Introdnctioii. 
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cience  defines  its  sphere  to  be  the  observation  of  pheno 
beir  classiScation  by  common  characteristics,  and  the 
aiuation  of  their  uniform  sequences,  and  does  not 
aatically  deny  the  reality  of  other  knowledge.  Phil( 
B  then  distinguished  from  science,  as  the  iuterpretatic 
ustification  of  phenomena  to  the  reason  by  sliowin^ 
utional  groauds,  principles,  laws,  and  ends ;  and  phili 
knd  theology  are  both  acknowledged  as  legitimate  s 
if  thought.  But  when  science  denies  that  any  knowli 
tossible,  except  of  phenomena  of  nature  and  their  cc 
sharacteri sties  and  uniform  sequences,  it  becomes  doj 
mbelief,  and  stands  in  direct  antagonism  to  Christiani 
nust  then  be  opposed  as  error,  and  exposed  as,  in  tlie 
if  science,  denying  and  repudiating  reason  itself.  1 
ittitude  science  is  opposed  to  the  Greek  quest  for  wisdo 
ess  than  to  the  Jewish  demand  for  signs. 

It  is  thought  that  the  vastness  of  human  knovledg 
Mwers  faith.  But,  in  reality,  the  greatness  of  the  ui 
s  not  so  much  its  bigness  as  its  raried  manifestati 
mind.  The  three-storied  or  seren-storied  heaven  of  th 
Pfith  the  throne  of  God  above  it  and  the  love  of  God 
it,  and  redemption  wrought  in  it,  and  earth  beneatli  i 
ing  out  into  the  grandeurs  of  immortality,  is  a  g 
aniverse  than  tlie  immeasurable  masses  and  spaces 
tronomy,  in  which  no  God  is,  no  love  reigns,  am 
unconscious  force  acta  under  blind  necessity  evermore 

And,  so  long  as  science  remains  within  its  distinct  i 
the  entailment  of  scientific  knowledge  does  not 
Faith.  It  was  a  great  enlargement  of  knowledge  wh 
Copemican  system  of  Astronomy  was  received ;  yet  it 
magnified  nor  lessened  the  creations  of  mind.  The 
of  Homer  and  Vir^l  remained  the  same.  The  ideas  < 
of  sin,  of  redemption,  remained  unchanged.  The  ii 
of  scientific  knowledge  may  even  be  a  help  to  faith, 
feeds  itself  on  all  knowledge,  manifesting  in  new  aspe 
wisdom  and  love  of  God.  It  expatiates  through  tl 
distances  of  tlie  universe  in  wonder  and  adoration. 
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puerilities,  which  once  crept  into 
cts  of  faith,  and  degraded  the  soul, 
are  svopt  away.  Tho  wonder  of 
tn  the  wonder  of  ignorance,  and  a 


s  and  practical,  as  opposed  both  to 
r  and  to  Sentiment  and  EnthaBiaeiu. 
rantages  to  ChrisUauity.  Thought 
ing  truth,  with  no  reference  to  its 
,te  into  verbiage  or  frivolousnese  or 
;ruth  is  never  safe,  except  when 
y  love  to  God  and  man. 

the  practical  character  of  modem 
rns  itself  mainly  with  material  in- 
:  is  better  than  merely  Bpeculatire 
9  to  the  welfare  of  man. 
ir,  that  the  f^  is  occupied  ezcla- 
irests.  The  great  questions  which 
are  largely  moral  and  religious, 
e  age  may  be,  it  is  certaia  that  this 

marked  instances  of  the  uprising 
tusiosm  for  ideas  as  were  ever  wit- 
ith." 

tttage,  from  the  primitive  churches 
ristian  ideas  to  create  in  the  midst 
in  which  the  very  ideas  of  Christian 
of  human  rights  and  brotherhood 
r  many  of  the  great  principles  of 
y  accepted  and  practically  applied ; 
1  and  of  social  prf^ess,  and  powers 
y  all  thinking  and  all  great  move- 
the  heart  of  the  people,  take  on  a 

anity  has  an  eminent  advantage  in 
16  the  redemption  of  the  wOrld  from 
I  age  is  realistic  and  practical,  it 
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meets  its  thiiikiug  aud  its  waots  by  the  maiiifestatioa 
quickening  and  saTitig  power.  Aud  if  each  successi^ 
of  the  Christian  era  has  had  some  specific  doctriae  of 
tianity  to  develop,  that  vhich  is  given  to  this  generat 
study  and  unfold  is  the  Gliristiaii  doctrine  of  Christ's  kii: 
as  the  reign  of  righteousness  and  love  orer  all  tlie  ea 
the  life  and  civilizatiou  of  men. 

y.  It  remaius  to  consider  tbe  ladoBtriat  and  Social  Con 

of  Christendom  in  its  Relations  to  the  Progre 

Christ's  Kingdom. 

Time  permits,  however,  but  a  glance  at  this  great  si 

Through  the  art  of  printing  each  age  has  all  the  ogt 

in  its  presence,  and  is  instructed  both  by  their  failur 

their  successes.     Tlie  progress  of  Christ's  kingdom,  thei 

need  no  longer  be  lineal,  partial,  and  onc-sidod,  but  ro 

and  complete.     Christianity,  instructed   by  the   life  < 

past,  may  be  expected  to  become  broader  aud  more  coi 

in  doctrine,  character,  and  life. 

Through  commerce  and  the  facilities  of  iDtercommuni 
the  existing  nations  live  in  the  presenco  of  each  othe 
by  travel  and  emigration  the  peoples  are  interfused, 
time  is  past  when  ttie  nations  were  in  ignorance  ol 
other ;  when  tlicir  natural  relations  were  those  of  ei 
when  tlie  thought  and  life  of  one  nation  liad  no  influei 
another;  and  progress  in  one  locality  was  without 
elsewhere.  The  earth  is  practically  smaller,  its  coi 
nearer  tt^ther,  its  nations  in  constant  commiiuii 
serving  each  other  by  their  iudustiy.  Whatever  eG 
change  at  one  point  extends  its  influence  to  all.  Foi 
reasons  and  by  tbe  necessities  of  industry  and  commen 
nations  are  coming  to  recognize  that  they  are  memb 
one  family.  Tbe  idea  of  nations  confederated  to  pi 
universal  peace  aud  to  secure  the  common  welfare  has 
to  be  chimerical;  has  become  already  a  possibilit 
realization  of  which,  not  the  enthusiasm  of  Christia 
only,  but  tbe  wisdom  of  sound  statesmanship  predicts. 
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it  questioDS  which  divide  tlte 
Duglit  and  attained  hj  peaceful 
terest  of  tlie  peoples  aud  not  of 

i  characterized  by  energy,  pro- 
less.  The  close  coimection  of 
iority  home  to  the  heathen  and 
makes  it  a  constant  inSuence 
live  by  the  side  of  steam-engines 

distinguish  Protestant  nations 
ilways  to  be  most  marked  wliere 
lost  effective.  The  most  chris- 
rhich  are  gaining  the  prepon- 
indom.  Particularly  noticeable 
speaking  race,  and  the  immense 
CO  in  vhich  tliat  language  is 
waking  of  the  spread  of  the 
America,  says :   "  This  gradual 

the  race  towards  the  Rocky 
r  of  a  providential  event;  it  is 

unabatedly  and  driven  by  the 

a  fact  new  to  tlio  world,  a  fact 
a  consequences  as  to  bafBe  the 
ition."  To  this  must  now  be 
)  in  which  the  EngUsh  language 
utrast  this  to  the  anticipations 
^     Lord  Bacon   publislied   his 

that  "  English  would  bankrupt 
luder  Pope  in  his  preface  to  an 
ists  tlie  lunited  use  of  English 
reek  and  Latiu :  "  They  writ  in 
irsal  and  everlasting,  while  ours 
li  in  extent  and  duration.  A 
iride !  when  the  utmost  we  can 
laud,  and  to  be  thrown  aside  at 
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God  has  always  acted  hj  chosen  peoples.  To  the  Ed 
speakiug  people  more  than  to  any  other  the  world  is 
indebted  for  the  propf^tion  of  Christian  ideas  and  Chr 
civilization.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  this  day  that  the  i 
ing  of  tlie  world  is  done  by  the  Christian  nations ;  thf 
enterprise  and  energy  of  tlie  world  are  mainly  theirs, 
aloue  ara  colonizing,  and  by  their  commerce  and  ente 
pushing  their  influence  throughout  the  world.  So  all 
political  condition  of  the  Protestant  nations  is  that  ol 
stitutional  government,  popular  education,  and  a  gn 
regard  for  the  rights  and  welfare  of  the  people. 

These  are  conditions  more  favorable  to  the  advann 
of  Christ's  kingdom  than  have  ever  before  existed.  A 
view  of  both  the  thinking  and  the  practical  life  and  cbai 
of  the  ^e,  I  believe  that  no  preceding  age  has  pres 
Conditions  so  favorable  to  the  advancement  of  CI 
kingdom  and  so  encouraging  to  faithful  Christian  efibri 
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3LE   VI. 

ND  mSKRATION. 

r  psoFBUOK  or  bxbrbw  LiTsaiTinti 


XII. 

E8TAHENT  IM  THEIB  BELATION  TO 
OP  INSPIBATION. 

'hioh  we  bring  to  a  close  with 
itiou  of  the  quotatioDS  of  the 
ion  of  inspiration  has  been,  of 
10  extent.  It  seems  desirable, 
e  Article  to  the  more  particular 

New  Testament  can  doabt  the 
Btles  in  respect  to  the  scriptures 
ything  in  tbe  compaas  of  sacred 
is  that  they  everywhere  regard 
;liority,  and  appeal  to  them  as 
)n]y  one  or  two  among  the  New 
ttitude  in  respect  to  the  Hebrew 
re  show  of  reason  in  the  favorite 
it  the  disciples  mia(^)prehended 

not  only  "  the  very  chiefest 
i  Paul,  bui  Christ  himself  testi- 

to  the  divine  authority  of  tlie 
of  Moses,  and  in  the  Prophets, 
ed  not  assume  here  the  inspira- 

enoiigh  to  show  that  they  were 

and  that  they  have  faithfully 
ir  lord's  teachings.  Had  there 
Y  here  and  there  an  incidental 
lures,  the  case  would  have  beeii 
ite,  so  to  speak,  the  warp  into 
3  woof  of  bis  daily  instruction. 
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The  explicit  declaration  of  the  apostle  Paul,  that  *'All ; 
ture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God";'   and  of  Peter, 
"  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  tliey  were  moved  by  the 
Ohost "  ; '  —  these  declarations  are  but  the  formal  state 
of  what  everywhere   appears,  as   well   ou   the   face  oi 
evangelic  narratives  as  in  the  apostolic  epistles.     The  po: 
that   the   scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
inspiration  of  God  is,  to  use  a  military  illustra 
manded  by  the  position  of  the  New  Testament  w 
Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  he  commiss 
qualified  in  a  supernatural  way  the  twelve  apostle: 
the  doctrines  which  they  received  from  him,  and 
foundations   of  his   church.     Whoever   would   s 
assail  the  former  position,  must  begin  by  demol 
latter.     Both  parts  of  scripture  are  so  indissolubly 
that  they  must  stand  or  fall  as  a  whole.' 

But  when  we  have  admitted,  as  we  must,  the  auihon 
tlie  New  Testament  writers,  as  interpreters  of  the  C 
very  important  question  remaius  to  be  considered ;  anc 
is  the  manner  qf  their  quotations.  As'  this  question  hi 
important  bearing  upon  that  of  the  mode  and  sco] 
inspiration,  we  propose  to  examine  it  in  respect  to 
outward  form  and  inward  contents. 

1.  As  it  respects  outvxtrd /orm  we  caimot  but  not! 
once  theyree  manner  of  these  quotations.  It  is  ma 
that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  are  not  anxious  : 
the  verbal  accuracy  of  the  words  cited.  The  spirit  and 
of  a  passage,  which  constitute  its  true  life  and  meaninf 
what  tliey  have  in  view,  not  tlie  exact  rendering  of  the  1 
from  the  Hebrew  into  the  Greek.  It  is  well  known  ( 
large  part  of  their  quotations  is  made  from  the  Greek  vt 
of  the  Seventy,  called  the  Septuagint,  which  was  in  ca 
use  in  their  day.    So  one  at  the  present  time  will,  we  t 

> !  Tim.  iii.  16. 
•SPoteri.  21. 

*  The  reader  maj  aoe  this  question  further  diecawcd  in  the  Barenth  Ai 
the  pi«acnt  series,  under  [he  head  of  "  AntecedenU  of  th«  Ooapd  EUta 
-   Bibliotbeca  Sacra  for  leTO,  pp.  Tzl~74D, 
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e  trauslators  who  made  the  Sep- 
that  they  always  succeeded  ia 
of  the  Hebrew  original.  Tet, 
Eoly  Spirit,  the  robust  good  sense 
irs  went  straiglit  forward,  without 
cise  deviations  from  the  Hebrew, 
ct  the  use  which  they  wished  to 
ted.  Of  this  we  have  a  striking 
ve  of  the  eunuch's  conversion.' 
om  his  visit  to  Jerusalem,  was 
ading  the  prophet  Isaiah,  from  the 
'  from  the  form  of  the  quotation 
Hebrew  and  Greek  of  the  passage 
;lated,  read  as  follows : 
the  He  was  brought  aa  a  sheep  to  the 
ler  slaughter ;  &nd  as  a  lamb  before  the 
lot  shearer  is  dumb,  so  he  openelh  not 
Dm  his  mouth.  Id  [hii]  humiliation  his 
'ho  judgment  was  taken  airay ;  and  who 
he  shall  declare  hia  generation  ?  for  his 
the  life  is  taken  from  the  earth  (Isa.  liii. 
7,  8 ;  Acts  viil.  32,  33). 

)ausing  to  criticise  the  version, 
wgan  at  the  same  scripture,  and 
."  So  far  as  the  use  which  he 
age  was  concerned,  the  deviations 
,lie  Hebrew ,  original  were  of  no 
the  Saviour,  quoting  from  Isaiah 
raw  near  with  their  mouth,  and 
me,  but  they  have  removed  their 
leir  fear  towards  me  is  taught  by 
iws  very  closely  the  Greek  version 
leart  is  for  from  me ;  and  in  vain 
mg  the  commands  and  doctrines 


7.    The  words  of  the  Hebrew  we  r   ""nrij 
,  which  may  perhaps  be  Tendered ;  Am!  Ihetr 
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of  men."     So  also  in  quoting  from  Gen.  ii.  24 :  "  and 
shall  become  one  floBh,"  he  follows  the  Septuagint  in  inser 
the  words  they  faro,  which  are  implied,  but  not  expressei 
the  original.'     One  of  the  most  remarkable  variations  of 
Greek  Tersion  from  tlie  Hebrew  is  found  in  the  fori 
Pealm.    Here,  according  to  the  original 
read :  *"  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  didst 
bast  thou  opened  (or  bored)  for  me.'    B 
sin-offering  thou  bast  not  required.    Then 
in  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  o 
written  for  me ;  that  is,  laid  upon  me  as  a  n 
I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  0  my  God ;  and 
my  heart."    For  the  words:  "ears  hast 
bored)  for  me,"  the  version  of  the  Seventy  puts  the  ola 
"  but  a  body  bast  thou  prepared  for  me,"  *  and  in  tins 
followed  by  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews.*    The  attem 
explanations  of  this  singular  variation  are  not  satisfaci 
and  we  will  not  delay  to  consider  them.    Afore  importa 
it  to  note  the  fact  that  the  writer  manifestly  tiaea  this  cl 
in  the  course  of  his  argument.     Commenting  on  the  w 
he  has  quoted  he  proceeds  thus :  '*  Saying  above,  Saeril 
and  offerings,  and  whole  burnt-offerings,  and  offering! 
sin  thou  wouldest  not,  neitlier  hadst  pleasure  in  them,  w 
are  offered  according  to  the  law,  —  then  he  said,  Lo,  I  c 
to  do  thy  will.     He   taketb  away  the  first  [the  systec 
Mosaic  sacrifices] ,  that  he  may  establish  the  second  "  — 

1  See  Matt.  xix.  S ;  Mark  x.  7,  S.  We  do  not  mean  to  be  nndcreto 
userting  that  the  SaTiaar  himself,  in  atoning  with  the  Phuiaecs,  ased  the 
TeniOQ.  The  eranp^liste  bare  followed  It  in  Inserting  the  two  nords 
noticed.  Whether  Jenu  did  or  did  not  add  them  to  the  HetHew  text  is  ■ 
tioD  of  no  importance.  The  tame  general  ramark  holdi  good  in  reepecl 
qaotation  fromlML  xxix.  13,  andotherqaotationBln  which  the  erangclisc 
followed  the  Septnagint. 

*Heb.  ^  rw^  CPiW;  tart  liatl  than  £ggedj^mt.  'nwtciiDOTalidg 
fbr  atioming  t.  reference  to  the  etutom  menti<Hied  in  Ex.  xzL  B.  Wbetl 
undontand  the  words  as  meaning,  Thau  haat  mode  ears  br  me,  or,  Tbo 
apnttdeait  forme,  thejexpresi  alike  an  obedient  attitude  toward*  the  rare] 
made  to  bim  of  Ood's  wilL 

*  »fM  tl  KKTTifnlrm  iim, 

*  Beb.  X.  9. 
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as  explained  ia  the  following 
e  accomplishment  of  which  will] 
ugh  the  offering  of  the  body  of 
It  was  through  tlio  oGTering 
B  body  which  God  had  prepared 
ccomplished  the  will  of  God  in 
s.  We  seem  then  to  come  of 
t  a  writer  of  the  New  Testament 
and  guidance  of  the  B0I7  Ohost, 
Tersion  which  varied  from  the 
shade  of  thought,  proTided  this 
Ell  scope  of  the  passage  quoted, 
truth  concerning  Christ's  person 
tance,  the  view  taken  by  Calvin, 
the  clause  in  the  original  to  be 
'ant  a  docile  and  obedient  spirit, 
tstle,  following  the  Greek  trans- 
lou  prepared.  For  in  making 
very  scrupulous,  provided  they 
nit  their  own  convenience.  We 
at  end  they  adduce  testimonies 
For  in  regard  to  tlie  scope  itself 
change  the  sense  of  scripture, 
other  matters  wliich  have  not  a 
>re  them,  they  allow  tliemselves 
Sengstenberg  among  the  more 
le  Seventy  have  rendered  the 
1,  a  body  hast  thou  prepared  for 
istle  to  the  Hebrews  has  followed 
ght  is  not  altered  by  this  tr&ns- 
e  also  is  that  of  thank^ving 
J  and  actions  in  contrast  with 
ifferings.  Thou  hast  given  me 
ider  to  thee  obedient  service  in 
will."*    Neither  of  these  com- 

7  on  tin  Gpiitk  to  the  Hebmn  In  loeo. 
irj  on  Ft.  xL  7. 
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meutatorB,  however,  brings  out  clearly  the  fact  that  the  i 
shade  of  thought  contained  in  the  version  is  sometimes  i 
in  the  Nev  Testament  under  the  restrictions  above  epecil 
But  this  is  done  more  explicitly  by  Alford :  "  How  the  ^ 
v&fia  came  into  the  LXX,  we  caanot  say ;  hut  being  tfa 
it  is  now  sanctioned  for  us  by  the  citation  here ;  not  as 
or  even  a  proper,  rendering  of  the  Hebrew,  but  as  a  propl 
utterance,  equivalent  to,  and  representing  tiiat  othe 
Tho  same  general  principle  must  be  admitted  elsewhere ; 
example,  in  the  use  which  the  writer  to  tlie  Hebrews  m 
of  Ps.  viii.  6  (Eng.  ver.  viii.  5),  and  of  Ps.  civ.  4,  aecor 
to  the  most  approved  rendering  of  the  original  passages.' 
But  there  are  passages  in  which  the  spirit  and  scop 
the  original  are  lost  in  the  version  of  the  Seventy  ;  and 
the  New  Testament  writers  quote  directly  from  the  Heb 
Examples  are  the  following :  Tho  Hebrew  of  Hosea  s 
reads :  "  When  Israel  was  a  child,  then  I  loved  him, 
called  my  son  out  of  I^ypt."  The  rendering  of  the  Seve 
"  Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  his  children,"  '  makes  the 
sage  inapplicable ;  since  Israel,  aa  Ood's  6rst-born  son,* 
the  type  of  Christ,  "  the  Grst-twm  of  the  whole  creatio: 
not  the  individual  Israelites.  Hero,  accordingly,  the  e 
gelist  cites  from  the  original.  Again,  in  citing  from  2 
xii.  10,  tlie  evangelist  John  necessarily  departs  from 

1  Commeataiy  oo  Heb.  z.  G. 

■  Calrin  reodera  the  Ural  cI»om  of  Pa.  viii.  S  i  i^aa  nu'nuiMt  mm  paali 
IM) :  far  thoa  luut  mod*  him  a  UltU  lai  Ihan  Ood.  Wbile  he  coacedes  the 
bility  of  the  rendcriDg  angeU,  he  prafcra  that  of  God,  u  being  "  the  mori 
njae  veraion,  in  irhlch  almoit  bU  the  Hebtewt  agne."  And  he  mee 
objection  drawn  from  the  use  vhkh  the  apoBCle,  following  the  reraion 
Seventj,  has  made  of  the  wordu  (Heb.  ii.  7),  hj  the  remark  :  "  We  knoi 
much  freedom  the  Apoitles  ^owtd  tbemaeliea  in  citing-  scripturnl  pasi 
not,  indeed,  with  the  deai^  of  peirertiDg  them  to  a  foreign  meaning 
because  the^  tegaided  it  as  eofiicieat  (o  indicate  b;  the  finger  (digito  mon: 
that  what  thej  langbt  was  aanctiooed  bj  the  oraciea  of  Ood."  —  Comm 
on  Fb.  viii.  6.  Bee,  also,  hii  remarks  on  Ps.  dv.  4,  in  his  Commenb 
Heb.  i.  T. 

*  ii  AlyirroB  >MTnKiX*m  ri  r  Juv  mrroS. 

*  Bz.  It.  as,  S3. 
•OoLLlS.. 
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the  text  now  stands,  utterly  fails 
)f  the  Hebrew.' 

sentence,  what  relates  to  the  out- 
ations:  The  writers  of  the  New 
nmonly  from  the  Septoagint,  but 
lebrew  also;  usiug  in  both  caBOB 
a  design  being  to  give  the  spirit 
cited.  "  When  nothing  depended 
3  letter,  the  practice  of  the  sacred 
to  stickle  about  this,  but  to  give 
e  substance  of  tlie  revelation,  is 
wrtant  lesson ;  since  it  teaches  us 

only  for  the  truth  couched  in  it, 
rther  to  be  prized  aud  contended 
or  the  exhibition  of  the  other."  ^ 
consideration  of  these  citations  oo 
onterUa.  Here  it  ia  only  necessary 
II  the  scope  of  this  series  of  Articles 

has  made  to  men  a  true  super- 
lat  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
fiutfiful  and  reliable  record  of  this 

follows,  at  once,  that  all  parts  of 
lory  of  God's  dealings  with  man, 
1  organic  whole ;  since  all  God's 
igress  towards  a  final  end.  And, 
.  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation 
Ian  of  redemption  as  a  whole)  was 

Redeemer's  advent,  it  is  manifest 
petunl  prophecy  of  Christ  We  do 
itament  history  is  all  type.    It  is  a 

dealings  with  his  ancient  people, 

inn ,  ""d  thty  lAaQ  loot  upon  mt  whom  thti/  haet 
(xix.  31),  irith  only  a  change  of  person  ; 

the  rendering  of  the  Scptoagiat:  «u  iTtBKi- 
ano,  and  they  Anil  loot  to  me,  becaait  thtg  hmit 
;  Dtcaning. 
anaal,  Part  iii.  Sec.  1.    8ee  also  the  Seventh 

of  Scripture. 
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valid  for  the  men  of  its  daj,  fuIfiUing  its  own  office  i 
plan  of  God's  providenoe,  and  contaiaiog,  Then  we  lool 
simply  as  history,  its  own  lessooB  of  instntction.  But  i 
coDBtaat  reference  to  the  future  advent  of  Obiist,  and  -* 
ordered  and  shaped  in  all  its  parts  as  to  prefigure  his  p 
and  offices.  This  is  the  view  which  the  writers  of  the 
Testament  everywhere  take  of  the  Old ;  and  it  is  as  w 
removed  from  the  rationalistic  principle  of  aooommod 
as  light  is  from  darkness.  There  is,  indeed,  a  mann 
which  the  authors  of  ttw  New  Testament  sometimes  be 
the  language  of  the  Old  which  may  be  called  accommoda 
that  is,  they  use  its  phraseology,  originally  ap[^ied  in  i 
ferent  connection,  simply  as  expressing  in  an  apt  and  foi 
manner  the  thoi^hts  which  they  wish  to  convey.  OJ 
we  have  a  pertinent  example  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Roi 
where  the  apostle  says,  with  reference  to  the  proclam 
of  the  gospel :  "  But  I  say,  Have  they  not  heard  ? 
verily,  their  souud  went  into  all  the  earth,  and  their  ^ 
unto  the  ends  of  the  world," '  meaning  that  what  the  Psa 
says  of  the  silent  preaching  of  the  heavens  may  be 
applied  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel ;  so  that  noii 
his  countrymen  are  excusable  for  their  nnbelief.  Se 
other  kindred  example  in  vs.  6—8  of  the  same  chapter, 
that  the  Saviour  and  his  apostles  used  accommodation  i 
commonly  received  sense  of  the  term,  —  that  is,  that 
quoted,  in  accommodation  to  the  prejudices  of  their 
passages  from  the  Old  Testament  as  applicable  to  the  Me 
and  his  kingdom,  which  they  knew,  or  ou^t  to  have  ku 
could  have  no  such  application  when  fairly  and  legitin: 
interpreted,  —  that,  for  example,  they  used  the  one  hiu 
and  tenth  Psslm  as  a  prophecy  of  the  Messiah,^  simpi 
cause  this  was  the  current  view  of  their  times, —  this 
of  accommodation  is  not  to  be  admitted  for  a  moment 
th6  Saviour  dealt  prudeatly  with  the  prejudices  of  his  i 

1  Bon.  X.  18. 

1.  85-.37  i  Loke  zx.  41-U ;  Acta  iL  i 
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be  accomplished.  The  prophecy  was  not  the  main 
but  the  purpose  of  Ood  contained  iii  it  For  the  accon 
meut  of  this  parpose,  and  thus  of  the  prophecy  vhich  re 
it,  God's  veracity  was  pledged.  So,  when  the  CTangelii 
of  the  Jews  in  our  Saviour's  day:  "Therefore  they 
not  believe,  because  that  Esaias  said  again,  He  hath  b 
their  eyes,"  '  etc.,  the  hinderance  to  their  belief  lay  not 
prophecy  itself,  but  in  that  which  the  prophecy  annoui 

Of  the  class  of  prophecies  now  under  cousiderati 
which  there  is  so  frequent  refereuco  in  the  New 
ment,  some  refer  more  specifically  to  CAriri's  perso 
(j0ces.  Such  are  those  contained  lu  the  one  liundre 
tenth  Psalm:  "The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  th 
my  right  hand,  till  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footsto 
"  Tlie  Lord  sware,  and  will  not-  repeat.  Thou  art  a 
forever  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek." '  So,  als 
description  of  the  Messiah's  suSerings  and  exaltation, 
Iii.  13  —  liii.  12,  and  numerous  other  prophecies,  whic 
not  necessary  to  enumerate. 

Others  refer  more  generally  to  the  progress  qf  OoeTi 
doim.,  of  whicli  the  Messiah  is  the  diviuely-constituted 
These  have  commonly  a  progrtaavrnfulfilmtnt  —  a  full 
stretching  through  many  centuries,  and  coming,  so  to 
in  successive  instalments.  The  noted  prophecy  of  ] 
for  example,  respecting  the  blindness  and  obduracy 
couutrymeu,  had,  beyond  doubt,  a  true  fulfilment 
case  of  the  generations  of  Jews  who  lived  before  the  Babj 
captivity.  But  this  did  not  preclude  a  more  awful  fulf 
in  the  days  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles ;  and  tliia 
ment  was  included  in  the  mind  of  God,  when  he  ga 
prophet  his  commission  :  "  Go  and  tell  this  people,  H< 
but  understand  not;  see  on,  but  perceive  not,"*  et 
that  the  application  made  of  the  passage  by  Christ  a 
apostles^  is  legitimate,  aud  not  a  mere  accommodatioi 

1  Joba  xii.39,40.    ■  CoiDiaTeMatt.xzii.4aaeq,,and  chepanllelpai 

'  Compare  Heb.  vU.  21.  •  Isa,  yi,  9  uq. 

*  Matt  xiii.  14,  19 ;  Mark  ir.  IS ;  Lake  Tiii.  10 ;  John  xU.  40 ;  Act 
16,  ST. 
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ropliGcy  of  Jool:  "  And  it  Eliall 

I  will  pour  out  my  spirit  upon 
inning  of  its  fulfilment  on  the 
promise  of  Jesus  vas :  "  I  will 

II  give  you  another  Comforter, 
brever."*  The  Comforter,  who 
a  the  day  of  Pentecost,  abides 
if  time.  With  that  first  ponto- 
irit  was  inaugurated  the  accom- 
but  its  consummation  will  be  in 

glory.     Peter's  application  of 
I  spoken  by  the  prophet  Joel," 
mate,  but  not  exhaustive. 
)phecies,  again,  refer  to  Christ 

Mosaic  institutions,  as  a  whole, 
ibration  of  Christ.  The  writers 
to  them  as  the  shadow  of  which 
le  legitimacy  —  nay,  more,  tlio 
;  be  admitted  by  all  who  believe 
Lvine  revelation.     On  this  point 

But  we  wish  to  say  a  few  words 
uestions  of  typical  tranaactimis 
J  of  scriptural  prophecy, 
sample  of  a  typical  transaction 
the  paschal  lamb,  that  no  bone 
In  noticing  the  fact  that  our 
HI,  the  evangelist  adds:  "These 
scripture  should  be  fulfilled,  A 
roken."^  That  the  apostle,  in 
ite  use  of  the  passage  cannot  be 
B  first  set  aside  the  typical  char- 
But,  since  this  is  involved  in  its 
in  in  the  Mosaic  system,  it  will 
)  set  aside  the  typical  character 
rhole  —  a  hopeless  task  for  one 
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■who  truly  admits  its  divine  orif^a.  If,  noi 
lamb  was  a  real  tjpe  of  Christ,  it  is  reasom 
that  BO  remarkable  a  direction,  twice  given,  si 
a  prophetic  reference  to  the  great  Antitype.  ( 
body  represented  mystically  his  spiritual  per 
etudes  in  itself  as  members  all  believers,  an 
all  one  body.'  This  body  might  be  pierced,  bu 
Again,  we  read  in  Hosea:  "  When  Israel  wa 
I  loved  him,  and  called  my  sou  out  of  Eg 
which  Matthew  quotes  as  fulfilled  in  Christ, 
purpose  of  God,  namely,  that  the  history  oi 
first-bom  son,*  should  in  his  national  childhc 
that  of  Jesus,  the  only-begottea  Son  of  Qod. 
principle  we  may  explain  tlie  use  made  by  tl 
Hebrews  of  David's  words  in  the  eighth  Psa 
man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  ?  or  the  sc 
tliou  visitest  him  ?  "  ^  etc.  It  seems  impossib 
the  inmiediate  reference  of  the  Psalm  is  to 
dignity  and  Iiigb  prerogatives  as  the  lord  of  tl 
But,  as  tlie  writer  argues,  the  words  have  n< 
filment  in  man  considered  as  apart  from  G 
Christ's  person  alone  that  the  high  destiny  of 
finds  its  realization.  He  is  "  crowned  with  glc 
not  for  himself  alone,  but  for  all  his  disciples 
in  him  have  all  things  put  under  their  feet, 
more  example,  Uelchizedek  was  a  pre-ord 
Christ,  not  simply  as  a  priest  (as  were  all  tn 
also  in  the  peculiar  character  of  his  priest 
united  in  his  person  the  kingly  and  priestly 
the  Messiah.  (2)  In  official  dignity  he  ws 
Abraham,  and  thus  than  any  of  Abraham's 
natural  generation.  (8)  His  priesthood  was 
alogy,  that  is,  was  not  held  by  virtue  of  his  des 
of  priests — -a  priestliood  without  any  of  the  i 

'  See  this  idea  Tuiout[<f  expreited  in  Jbhn  zr.  1-7 ;  xTiL 
Bom.  xii.  5;  1  Cor.  x.  17;  zii.  laseq. 
■  Howa  xi  1.         •  ISxtt.  ii.  19.         *  Ex.  i*.  as,  SS. 
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tical  priestbood.  In  all  these  respects 
od  that  hia  priesthood  should  shadow 
ur.' 

izamples  of  a  primar?  lower  meaning 
ligher  are  furnished  by  the  eo-called 
part  of  these  (as  Ps.  ii. ;  xIt.  ;  Izzii. ; 
lories  and  universal  dominion  of  a 
Jeliovah  establishes  on  Zion  to  reign 
r  part  (as  Ps.  zxii. ;  zl. ;  Ixix. ;  cis., 
I  and  humiliation  of  a  mighty  Sufferer, 
tliverance,  which  has  for  its  result  the 
ons  to  the  service  of  Jehovah.  That 
Aou  a  true  reference  to  Christ's  person 
lenied,  without  imputing  either  error 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  second 
referred  expressly  to  Christ  by  three 
d  no  less  thau  nine  citations  can  be 
nty-second  and  sixty-ninth  Psalms,  in 
recognized  as  the  great  Sufferer  there 
terpretation  of  such  Psalms,  then,  we 
lamental  principle,  that  their  ultimate 
t.  The  only  remaining  question  is, 
a  lower  reference  also ;  and  if  so,  in 
LOgelical   interpreters  are   divided,  as 

S3  deny  altogether  the  lower  reference, 
writer  speaks  wholly  in  the  name  of 
nee  to  himself  or  any  merely  human 
in  general,  the  view  of  the  church 

lii  muter  iu  the  EpUth  to  th«  Helirem,  v.  10, 11 ; 

DTol*«d  ID  it  belong  to  the  ConuneDCUon.    We 

of  the  argonieai. 

Acta  IT.  as,  as ;  Tt.  7,  with  Acts  xiii.  33,  and  Btb. 

T.  U.  17,  Hid  xii.  fi. 

Ii  Matt.  xiTii.  46.  and  Hark  xt.  34 ;  ti.  T,  S,  with 

rallel  passages ;  ts.  IS,  with  John  xix.  S3 ;  vs.  3S, 

,with  John  XV.  >S;  t«.  9,  whh  John  ii.  17;  n.  9, 

Eh  Jc^  xix.  38  aeq. ;  n.  13, 33,  with  Rom.  xi.  9, 10. 
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Fathers.  There  are  Psalms  —  the  one 
for  example  —  that  may  bo  legitimate 
•w&y.  But  iu  the  attempt  to  carry  this  ] 
tlirough  all  the  Hessianic  Psalms  one 
difficulties.  They  contain,  at  least  soi 
allusions  of  a  character  so  marked  and  < 
is  hard  to  beliore  the  writer  had  not  in  ^ 
situatioB.  Id  some  of  them,  moreore 
confession  to  God  of  his  sins.'  Here  i 
that  those  who  apply  these  Psalms  c 
should  assume  that  these  confessions  an 
way  —  the  Messiah  assuming  the  chan 
cause  "the  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  thi 
Bat  such  an  interpretation  is  incoiisist 
these  confessions.  When  the  Psalmist  so 
have  taken  hold  upon  me " ;  "0  Go 
foolishness,  and  my  sins  are  not  hid  fr 
understand  such  langu^e  of  anything 
fulness.  It  is  true  that  the  Messiah  bo: 
that  God  "  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us 
hut  the  Saviour  never  spoke,  or  cou 
iniquities,"  "  my  foolishness,"  and  "  mj 
2.  According  to  another  class  of  in 
Hengstenberg  may  be  taken  as  the  repre 
of  certain  Messianic  Psalms,  particular! 
scribe  the  Messiah  as  a  sufferer,  is  an  tde 
the  congregation  of  the  righteous,  cons 
from  Christ,  hut  in  Christ  their  Head 
to  the  same  thing,  Christ  considered  n 
Bonality,  apart  from  the  church,  but  < 
the  church.  According  to  this  prlnctj 
David  wrote  the  Psalms  of  this  class 
indeed,  of  his  own  rich  and  varied  espei 
them,  from  the  very  beginning,  express 
church.  Every  particular  believer  had 
their  promises  to  hiooself,  eo  far  as  his  c 

1  P^  si.  19  (Beb.  xl.  13) ;  Ixix.  S  (E 
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iteous  man  which  underlies 
gregation  of  the  righteous  as 
iame  limiting  condition.  In 
the  congregation  of  believers, 
i  a  partial  fulfilment,  hut  in 
nt  coDSummated.  The  con- 
aiii,  according  to  their  Tio^re, 
I  believers  alone,  who  are  his 
loificall;  which  contain  con- 

>  Christ  in  the  fullest  sense 
sense.  Much  might  be  said 
l^mrs  under   the   difficultj, 

inot  well  read  the  Psalms  in 
istoric  allusions,  without  the 
in  view,  not  in  a  general  and 
lerience  of  his  past  life,  but 
il  situation, 

md  perhaps  preferable  view, 
maintained,  as  is  well  known, 
nany  of  the  later  expositors, 
.blished  principle  that  David 
•avid's  royal  line,  so  far  as  its 
to  thoir  office)  was  a  divinely 
I,  not  only  in  his  office,  as  the 
n,  but  in  the  events  of  his 
A  these  Psalms,  whether  they 
i  might  or  his  deep  suffering 
id  a  true  historic  origin,  and 
wn  situation  and  the  events 
ider  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
limself  to  describe  the  history 
ese  Psalms,  consequently,  have 
e  seventy-seoond  in  Solomon) 
type. 

iple,  which  describes  tlie  vain 
rs  against  the  Lord's  anointed 
new,  a  true  historic  occasion. 
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In  the  victorious  might  with  which  God  endowed  Davi 
by  which  he  was  enabled  to  overthrow  the  leaders 
conspiracy,  it  had  its  primary  lower  fulfilment;  an 
was,  so  to  speak,  the  first  sheaf  of  the  harvest  of  vi 
that  was  to  follow  —  the  earnest  and  pledge  of  the 
fulfilment  of  the  Psalm  in  Christ,  in  whom  alone  the  p 
made  to  David :  *'  Thine  house  and  thy  kingdom  st 
established  forever  before  thee ;  thy  throne  shall  be 
lished  forever,"  ^  could  have  its  real  accomplishment. 

The  second  class  of  Psalms,  of  which  the  twenty^ 
and  sixty-ninth  are  well  known  examples,  had,  i: 
manner  a  true  historic  origin.  The  exclamation,  "  M; 
my  God,  why  hast  thoa  forsaken  me,"  with  which  the  t 
second  Psalm  opens,  had  immediate  reference  to  the  v 
own  distressed  condition.  But  since  he  was  the  d: 
appointed  earthly  head  of  God's  kingdom,  and  in  tlii< 
a  type  of  the  Messiah  in  whom  the  line  of  earthly  kin; 
to  end,  God  so  ordered  the  circumstances  of  his  bisi 
to  shadow  forth  iu  them  the  future  siiflTerings  and  tr 
of  Christ.  Writing  under  the  illumination  and  guida 
the  Holy  Gliost,  he  was  led  to  say  things  wliich  appi 
himself  only  iu  a  lower  (sometimes  figurative)  sens 
which  were  appointed  to  have  a  complete  fulfilmi 
Christ  his  antitype.^ 

How  far  the  Psalmist  understood  this  higher  refen 
a  question  of  difiUcult  determination.  With  regard 
sixteenth  Psalm,  the  language  of  the  apostle  Peter: 
seeing  this  before,  spake  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,' 
implies  tliat  in  penning  tliis  Psalm  David  was  consci 
its  higher  application.  And,  we  may  say  in  general 
the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament  quotatjons  from  the  I 
indicates  that  their  autliors  had  a  deeper  insiglit  iu 
prophetic  meaning  of  their  words  than  many  modei 

>  S  Bain.  Tii.  16  compand  with  Lake  J.  3S,  33. 
■See,  for  illnitnulotu  of  IliU,!^.  zzii.  1,7,6,  U,  15,  16,18;  F*. 
7-9,  ai  ;  Ps.  ci:i.  I-SO. 
*Acu.  ii.  SI, 
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Bat,  however  this  may  be, 

view  the  fulfilment  of  these 
ntion,  clearl;  revealed  to  us 

our  rule  of  interpretation. 

that  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
red  to  Christ  as  their  subject, 
'  speak  simply  of  Gktd  accord- 
if  him.  Such  is  ttie  hundred 
re  cited,  after  the  Septuagint, 
:  *'  Thou,  Lord,  in  the  begiu- 
'  the  earth ;  and  the  heavens 

They  shall  perish,  but  thou 
vax  old  as  doth  a  garment ; 

them  up,  and  they  shall  he 
ne,  and  thy  years  shall  not 
-seventh  Psalm,  if,  indeed,  the 
Is  of  &od  worship  him,"  ^  are 
if  this  Psalm,  and  not  rather 

zxzii.  48.'  But  with  regard 
;  of  scripture  should  carefully 
tent  as  tlie  Judge  and  Saviour 
indred  and  second  Psalm  the 
don  of  God's  appearance  in 
se  and  have  mercy  upon  Zion : 
ie  set  time  is  come.  For  tliy 
r  stones,  and  favor  the  dust 
I  fear  the  name  of  the  Lord, 


S-  ib^pirtrfTt  ten)  fini  Tov  ^aoi  ahaS, 
ffri  T&  oT^  rar  iilir  atrtu  MikSitm, 
Ix^foU,  ml  Tsti  fuvoufw  ifToirsS^tt  ■ 

'ou ;  Bejoice,  0  f«  heaTena,  wiib  him ; 
n  i  rqoiw,  je  nuioiu  with  his  people ; 
him  :  for  be  tbtll  &Tenge  the  blood  of 
and  recompeow  JB*ticetoIuieiiemie«_ 
n :  and  the  Lord  iholl  cleanse  the  land 

41 
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and  all  the  kingtt  of  tlie  earth  thy  glory.  Whea  tb 
shall  build  up  Zion,  he  shall  appear  in  his  glory." 
niDety-seventb  Psalm  describes  also  God's  advent 
Judge  of  his  people :  "A  fire  goeth  before  him,  and  1 
up  hia  enemies  round  about.  His  lightnings  enligh 
world;  the  earth  sees  and  trembles.  The  hills  m< 
iraz  at  the  presence  of  Jehovah,  at  the  presence  of  tl 
of  the  whole  earth.  The  heavens  declare  his  rightec 
and  all  the  people  see  his  glory."  •  Or,  if  we  refer  the 
"Ajid  let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him,"  to  the  i 
Hoses  according  to  the  Greek  versiou,  there  also  the 
is  tlie  advent  of  God  to  render  vengeance  to  his  adve 
and  to  be  merciful  to  his  land,  even  to  hiu  people.  li 
advent  of  God,  as  a  Judge  and  Deliverer  of  his  peo} 
prooeas  which  began  when  he  appeared  to  Moses  « 
words :  "  I  have  sorely  seen  the  affliction  of  my  pe 
E^ypt,"  "  and  I  am  come  down  to  deliver  them  "  ; ' 
was  continued  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation  in  the  i 
repeated  interpositions,  partly  miraculouB  and  partly 
providential ;  but  which  is  consummated  in  tlie  ad 
the  Son  of  God,  including  his  whole  administratioD 
a&irs  of  the  church  till  his  second  coming  in  glorj 
ultimate  fulfilment,  then,  of  all  such  paef^es  is 
Messiah,  and  this  truth  the  author  of  the  Epistle 
Hebrews  saw  tlirough  the  illumination  of  the  Hoiy  S 
J  Vs.  18-16  fBob.  Tl.  14-17).  *  Vi.  »-8.  •  Bxod.  ui. ; 
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nCLE    VII. 


VALUE  OP  THE  GENEALOGY  IN 
iENESIS  T. 


rodaced  by  reading  over  the  geoe- 
r  of  Genesis  is,  perhaps,  that  each 
ned  was  the  firstborn  of  his  father, 
n,  howeTer,  it  appears  a  most  ex- 

that  in  all  the  long  line  from  the 
I  first-born  should  have  been  a  son, 
0  become  himself  a  father,  and  a 
ild  vas  a  son.    On  a  closer  exami- 

it  is  foand  that  this  is  not  at  all 
jy,  the  very  first  name  on  the  list 
itended.  Qea.  v.  3  reads,  "  Adam 
at  a  son  in  his  own  likeness,  after 

name  Setb."  But  we  know,  from 
^  Cain  and  Abel  had  been  bom  long 

hare  been  engaged  in  manlj  ocou- 
*  Seth ;  and  it  is  altogether  probable 
iter  of  Adam  who  became  the  wife 

many  sons  and  daughters  of  whom 
de,  were  born  in  the  long  interval 
in  and  Abel  and  that  of  Seth.    The 

from  this  genealogy  is,  therefore, 
lis  be  also' true'  of  other  and  more 

f  .the  patriarchs  mentioned  in  this 
so  many  years,  and  begat  a  certain 
had  begotten  tliis  son,  he  lived  so 
Hence  it  has  been  thought  possible, 
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by  adding  t^ether  tlia  number  of  yei 
paternityftodeterminethe  whole  length 
in  the  genealogy,  and  conseqaeutly 
existed  upon  the  earth,  or,  at  least,  t 
more  than  a  single  pair  existed,  before 
ternuDatioD  is  one  of  much  interest,  b 
connection  with  recent  scientific  inves 
thought  to  rest  upon  a  secure  basis, 
foimdation  of  various  chronological  s; 
of  uncertainty  being  whether  the  nui 
Hebrew,  the  Samaritan,  or  the  Septui 
be  relied  upon.  It  may  seem  rash  (a 
in  question ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  if 
we  are  left  without  any  basis  for  an 
except  such  as,  determined  by  almost 
the  patriarchal  lives,  would  be  inclu 
wide  limits  —  limits  separated  by  ext 
thousand  years. 

Let  us  then  see  precisely  what  is  i 
present  chronological  systems  rest, 
distinctly :  "  Adam  lived  130  years,  a 
and  called  his  name  Seth."  It  is  ad 
purpose  of  making  the  chronology  mc 
.of  Adam  after  he  had  begotten  Seth 
BoA  all  the  days  that  Adam  lived  w 
died."  Now  930  —  800  =  130,  agn 
number  before  mentioned.  The  sam' 
is  used  in  each  case  throughout  the  j 
seem  to  have  in  the  agreement  of  the 
numbers  a  very  sure  basis  for  chrom 
been  seen,  however,  that  in  this  matte 
not  necessarily  reliable.  The  text 
examination  mean  that  which  it  was 
assert    Does  it,  or  does  it  not,  do  so  ii 

If  a  theory  of  an  opposite  charactei 
it  might  be  expressed  something  in  thi 
brerity  of  the  early  history,  it  was  sou 
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case  of  commencing  patemitj,  and 
ar  son  by  whom  the  line  was  con- 
might  have  begun  to  be  a  father 
.ctually  begotten  Enos  at  any  rea- 
07  years  which  ho  aflerwards  lived ; 
of  the  text  would  be  shown  by  a 
his  vise :  "  Seth  lived  105  years, 
g  whom  was  Enos  ;  and  Seth  lived 
iget  children  807  years,  and  begat 
and  all  the  days  of  Seth  were  912 

to  Guch  a  theory  would  be  that  it 
uiplicit  statement  of  the  text,  and 
e  too  deHnita  to  admit  of  so  free  a 
jwer,  however,  only  throws  us  back 
,he  uaus  loquendi.  If  similar  state- 
de,  when  we  know  they  must  be 
i  with  tlie  above  theory,  tlien,  of 
pply  the  same  interpretation  here, 
ng  this  ere  extremely  limited,  from 
juealogies  in  this  form  extant  are 

the  eleventh  chapters  of  Genesis, 
es  therein  mentioned  is  there  any 
It  is,  therefore,  remarkable  that 
nstances  in  which  it  is  quite  mani- 
hrODology  of  the  text  is  apparent 
lese  instances  occurs  in  connection 
ii  of  the  genealc^es. 
le  statement,  "  Noah  was  600  years 
i€m.  Ham,  and  Japheth."  Let  us 
m  the  main  point,  to  consider  the 
B.  The  natural  inference  from  the 
I  be  that  Shem  was  the  eldest,  and 
rength  with  each  repetition  of  the 
Such  repetitions  occur  in  vii.  IS, 

their  descendants  are  given,  how- 
»■  is  reversed ;  Japheth  is  put  first, 
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and  Shem  last;  and  in  x.  21  the  Thole  matter  is  se' 
according  to  the  aathorized  Temon,  by  the  express  me 
of  Shem  as  » the  brother  of  Japheth  the  elder."  It 
indeed,  be  urged  that  the  Hebrew  is  equally  capable  o 
translation,  "  the  elder  brother  of  Japheth "  ;  but  thf 
biguity  must  have  bean  rightly  solved  in  the  authc 
Tersion,  since  Ham  (is.  22,  24)  was  "  the  younger  s< 
sad  it  will  presently  appear  that  Shem  was  not  bom 
two  or  three  years  after  the  time  when  Noah  is  said  to 
begotten  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth.  Here,  then,  we 
another  proof  that  first  impressions  are  not  always 
worthy  in  these  genealogical  matters.  There  are 
other  instances  in  which  the  name  of  the  younger  brot 
put  before  that  of  the  elder,  because  of  more  importai 
connection  with  the  purposes  of  the  narrative.  Thus  i 
is  put  before  Nahor  and  Haran,  although  really  the  yo» 
Isaac  before  Ishmael,  Jacob  before  Esau,  etc. 

To  return  to  the  case  of  Noah.  He  was  (t.  82)  500 
old  when  he  begat  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth  ;  but  wb 
them  ?  for  it  is  evident  they  were  not  all  bom  at  one 
Again,  Noah  was  600  years  old  (vii.  6)  "  when  the  flc 
waters  was  upon  the  earth."  If,  then,  we  insist  up< 
exact  statement  of  the  genealogy,  Shem  must  have 
exactly  100,  or  at  least  within  a  few  months  of  thai 
but  we  learn,  from  xi.  10,  that  actually  he  was  not  104 
"  two  years  qfller  the  flood."  The  reconciliation  of  tl 
crepancy  is  extremely  easy  on  the  foregoing  hypol 
Noah  began  his  paternity  at  500  years  old  ;  but 
fdthough  mentioned  first,  was  not  actually  begotten  u 
least  two  years,  or — allowing  for  the  duration  of  thefl 
three  years  later. 

It  is  no  valid  objection  to  this  instance  that  the  va 
in  dates  is  bo  small.  A.  variation  in  the  definite  eta 
of  numbers,  whether  large  or  small,  needs  to  be  aco 
for ;  and  here  the  same  hypothesis  which  accounts  for : 
variation  is  equally  good  for  one  much  lai^r,  as  ■ 
seen  in  the  next  instance.    Neither  is  any  just  infer 
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Euige  in  the  form  of  ezpressiou. 

years,  and  begat  Cainau";  but 
,  of  500  years,  and  begat  Shem, 
one  expression  is  in  this  con- 
e  other,  nor  can  the  latter  be 
ore  indefinite  than  the  former, 
de&niteuees  were  to  be  attached 
8  more  than  removed,  in  this 
distinct  Etatements  of  the  year, 
f  of  the  month,  in  the  seventh 
other  Bi^gestion  may  possibly 
tie  following  instance,  from  the 
lach  case  together,  while  in  the 
iy  a  single  name  is  in  each  case 
1,  however,  that  the  omission  of 
I,  and  the  insertion  of  tliem  in 

the  less  or  greater  importance 
was  to  whom  those  names  be< 
!ive  been  considering  would  be 
i  case  of  Enoch,  for  example,  it 
S5  years,  and  begat  Methuselah, 
led  those  names  occurred  in  the 
statement,  it  is  already  apparent 
the  one  begotten  at  65,  Methu- 

But  the  recounting  of  so  many 

the  narrative,  without  serving 
were  therefore  omitted ;  it  still 
eory  suggested,  that  Methuselah 
period  of  Enoch's  life. 

genealogy  (xi.  26)  we  are  told, 
ad  begat  Abram,  Nahor,  and 
,  "  The  days  of  Terali  were  205 
Haran."  A  very  simple  arith- 
lat,  if  we  read  the  genealogy  as 
d  tliose  of  the  fifth  and  eleventh 

have  been  135  years  old ;  for 
)less,  we  know  that  tliis  was  not 
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he  fact  Wq  know  it  from  the  whole  chronolog;  of  Abi 
ife,  and  especially  from  liis  age  at  the  birth  of  laaac ; 
re  know  it,  also,  from  the  statement  in  the  same  imme 
onnectioD  (xii.  4),  "Abram  was  76  years  old  whe 
leparted  out  of  Haran";  the  narrative  implying  — 
Stephen  expressly  states  (Acts  vii.  4)  —  that  Ter&b 
hen  dead.  Making  the  calculation  ^^n,  therefore, 
his  basis,  we  derive  the  age  of  Terah  at  Abram*8  bir 
ubtracting  Abram's  age  at  Terah's  death  from  Tenth's  i 
ige :  thus,  205  —  75  a=  ISO.  Terah  was,  then,  at  leas 
(t  Abram's  birth ;  he  may  hare  been  still  somewhat  ( 
18  we  do  not  know  how  soon  after  his  death  Abran 
laran,  and  the  age  of  75  is  giren  in  reference  to  thi 
irent.  Here  is  a  difference  between  the  two  calculi 
)f  60  years.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  Stephen  mi 
nistake ;  for,  independently  of  the  difficulties  attending 
L  supposition,  the  narrative  in  Genesis  seems  clear 
mply  the  same  thing ;  and  we  have,  too,  precisely  the 
itatement  in  Pbilo :  "  Abraham  was,  sajth  the  Scriptui 

rears  old  when  he  went  forth  from  Haran No  r 

>f  4he  Scriptures,  I  suppose,  can  be  ignorant  that  Abn 
irst  having  emigrated  from  the  land  of  the  Ghaldees, 
n  Qaran.  Whence  also,  kis  /other  Imng  then  dea 
leparted."'  It  must  be  supposed  tliat  Fhiio  and  Sd 
irere  IwtU  suficieutly  familiar  with  the  history  of 
lation  not  to  make  a  blunder  of  60  years  in  a  point  of 
u-kno  itnf>ortaitee.  When,  therefore,  it  is  said  that  ' 
lived  in  years,  and  begat  Abram,  Nahor,  and  Haran,  it 
[)e  meant  that  lie  began  to  beget  them  at  that  age,  altl 
)ne  of  them  at  least —  Abram  —  was,  in  fact,  begotten 
Hxt^  years  subsequently.  Thas  all  difficulty  and  c 
licUon  is  removed.  It  Is  evident,  from  the  addre 
Stephen  and  from  Fbilo,  that  this  was  the  common  vi 

1  'A^poi^  n  Tw,  ^qalr,  trir  f^ta/t^iorra  tirr;  Sri  tl!,K9tr  h  Xafi 
\Mh  Teller  -rir  irrrrtixil'iini'  tiki  «Jfiaii  ATroiTr  tait,  Iri  npirtpof  ^ 

roT^i  dniet,  m  it  iwiriii  iimriarariu. — Philo  de  Heigr.  Abr.  p.  334  I 
Colon.  Allobr.  1613. 
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latter  among  the  Jews ;  and  it  is  also  plain  that  the 
opinion  was  entertained  by  Josephus ;  for,  by  making 
the  niece  of  Abram,  while  yet  she  was  but  ten  years  his 
■  (Gen.  ivii.  17),  ho  of  course  makes  her  father,  Haran, 
ch  older  brother  of  Abram.'  The  critics,  therefore, 
ind  in  this  statement  of  Stephen  a  "  demonstrable  his- 
1  inaccuracy  "  '  are  wise  above  the  record, 
ilying  these  rosults  to  the  genealogy  before  the  fiood, 
id  that  in  the  same  way  that  Terah  is  said  to  hare  be- 
1  Abram  at  70,  vhite  he  actually  did  so  at  130,  and 
Ifoah  is  said  to  have  begotten  Shem  at  500,  white  his 
1  age  was  502,  any  of  the  patriarchs  named  may  have 
begotten  at  any  reasonable  time  in  the  life  of  their 
rs  subsequent  to  the  date  given  for  the  beginning  of 
lity.  Kow,  the  sum  total  of  all  the  ages  of  the  patri- 
in  the  line  as  far  as  Noah  is  7625  years;  the  sum  total 
1  the  ages  before  paternity  is  1056  ;  subtracting  the 
sum  from  the  former,  we  have  6569  years  as  the  total 
Qe  of  all  the  patriarchs  after  paternity  began.  Again, 
icting  from  this  an  arbitrary  sum  of,  say  100  years  for 
of  them  except  Enoch,  as  an  old  age  in  which  they 
not  likely  to  have  bad  children,  we  have  a  remainder 
39  years.  To  this  add  the  i^e  of  Adam  before  the  birth 
til  (130  years),  and  the  age  of  Noah  at  the  Sood  (600 
},  and  the  result  is  6499  years,  as  the  extreme  possible 
of  time  between  the  creation  and  the  deluge,  according 
i  numbers  of  the  Hebrew  text.  The  inferior  limit  is, 
urse,  that  adopted  in  the  common  chronology,  and  ob- 
i  by  adding  to  the  sum  of  the  ages  before  paternity  the 
f  Noah  at  the  Sood,  making,  according  to  the  Hebrew 
1656  years.  Between  these  limits,  then,  is  4843  years 
which  length  of  time  the  chronology,  on  this  theory,  is 
lain  and  variable.    In  the  absence  of  evidence,  it  might 

wphiu  Antiq.  lib.  Lcri.  fS,  p.  1 T,  ed.  Didot. 

ford't  Gr.  Teat.  Proleg.  {AmeHean  ed.),diBp.  L  t  n.  Ifi,  p.  19.    Mnch 
BboTB  argument  mij  be  foand  io  I>m  od  the  Intptratiuii  of  tbe  Scrip- 
Appendis  H. 
.  XXX.  No.  )1S.  a 
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be  considered  probable  that  the  true  chronology  woolt 
Dearer  approach  to  the  Emaller  than  the  lai^^  limit, 
application  of  the  same  principlee  to  the  Samaritai 
pves  limits  of  1307  years  and  6360  years,  with  a  var 
of  5053  years  —  smaller  numbers,  but  with  a  great€ 
ference.  The  Septoagint  cbronoli^,  vhlch  (except  a  var 
of  124  years  in  the  case  of  Lamech)  giTes  the  same  tot 
of  the  patriarchs,  but  makes  groat  changes  in  thei 
before  paternity,  admits  in  the  same  way  of  limits  of 
years,  on  the  one  hand,  and  5989,  on  Uie  other ;  shoii 
difference  of  8747  years.  The  Vulgate  and  Peschito-i 
.  follow  the  Hebrew  text. 

Were  the  same  principles  applied  also  to  the  genealt 
the  eleTenth  chapter,  extending  from  Sbem  (a  Abram,- 
we  have  seen  that  it  actually  must  be  applied  here  in  a 
one  instance, — there  would  be  a  flexibility  in  thechroi 
of  some  1500  to  2000  years ;  the  inferior  limit  beii 
course,  what  is  called  the  received  chronology. 

The  preceding  observations  have  been  made  sim 
view  of  the  requirements  of  the  scripture  narrative 
without  r^ard  to  any  external  considerations.  It  ma 
be  worth  while  to  suggest  very  briefly  one  or  two  poi 
regard  to  their  bearing  upon  other  matters. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  yet  any  distinctlyn 
scientific  demand  for  an  extension  of  the  received  chron 
We  may  set  aside  the  claims  of  the  school  of  Sir  C.  L 
at  once  too  extravagant  to  be  entertained,  and  too  pa 
contradicted  whenever  brought  into  contact  with  any  ac 
scientific  determinations.'    Apart  from  these,  there  i 

'  For  iDilance,  Sir  C.  Ljell  in  his  work  on  the  Anllqnitr  of  Man  (i 
p.  43,  Sd  Am.  «<l.)i  write*  u  follow* :  "  I  have  *bown  to  in;  Tr>*ela  i 
Ajnerica  that  the  depoilta  fbnning  the  delta  and  allnTial  plain  of  the  Mi 
conaiat  of  gedimentary  matter,  extending  over  an  area  of  thirty  thon!<an 
nilea,  and  known  in  aome  parti  to  be  sCTersl  bnndred  foct  deep.  Altb 
cannot  eBtimate  eorrectlj"EuV  manj  yeara  it  may  hava  reqaind  for  tbc 
lyring  down  fnini  the  apper  conntiy  so  large  a  qnantity  of  earthy  matter— 
ftir  anch  s  compat&tion  being  as  yet  incomplete  —  we  may  atiU  appioi 
*  minimam  of  the  time  which  such  an  operation  Diaat  have  token,  by  a 
log  eipehmeiitally  the  annaal  diachar^  of  water  by  the  Munaiippij 
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•ATTj  back  the  existence  of  the 
more  remote  period  tban  bad 
yet,  this  h  only  the  tendency  of 
Nothing  very  definite  in  regard 
!nt  be  considered  as  actually 
isting  tendency  and  its  probable 
asiag  the  chronological  latitude 

lations  of  the  divine  operations 
especially  commends  the  fore- 
intioQ.  These  relations  are  the 
tion.  Alike  in  the  one  and  the 
that  the  earlier  and  less  highly 
'  period ;  the  later  and  higlier, 
as  to  be  in  the  Creator's  vorka 
ch  quality  and  quantity  — the 
lumber  or  by  duration — enter 
Qly  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
laeozoic  ages  were  greatly  pro- 
;he  Mesozoic,  and  these,  again, 
[>ic,  and  so  of  their  subdivisions. 

«ntain«d  in  iu  waten.  The  lowcal  esti< 
UB  to  assi^  m  high  Mitiqiiitj,  amouniing  to 
f  mart  lion  oat  houirrd  tJuMtaatt),  lolhtx- 
t  Botgect  has  beeo  mvcatigated  with  great 
rian  purpoMS  by  Ihe  IJnJKd  Stales  Got- 
oroaghlj  scientific  report  to  that  Qorem- 
:  M7  (p.  435) :  "  If  it  be  aianmed  that  the 
bs  present  daj — and  there  are  Bome  con- 
ir  in  which  the  river  poshes  Ihe  bar  into 
tabiiih  the  corTectnesi  of  that  opinion  — 
<d  Bince  the  Birer  began  to  adTaoce  into 
ent  rale  of  progress  of  Ihe  moath  maj  be 
Ike  progress  of  alt  the  mouths  of  the  riTer, 
ilcott,  United  States  Engineer,  183S,  and 
1851  —  the  only  maps  that  admit  of  inch 
d  and  sixtj-two  feet  for  the  mean  jearlj 
I  advance  of  all  the  passes  represents  coi^ 
Ldoptiag  this  rate  of  progress  (two  hun- 
,  four  thousand  four  bnndred  jeara  bare 
ce  into  the  gal£'' 
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The  Lower  Silurian  er&  was  four  or  five  times  as  long 
Upper,  and  the  duration  of  the  Silurian  era  was  three  <: 
times  that  of  either  tlie  Devonian  or  the  Carboniferous, 
earth  thus  dragged  slowly  on  through  its  earliest  peri< 
In  astronomy,  if  the  nebulous  theory  be  admitted,  the  < 
stages  in  the  formation  of  systems  and  of  planets  mus 
been  inconceivably  protracted,  while  subsequent  resu 
lowed  with  a  constantly  accelerated  speed  of  progres 
physiology,  the  multiplication  of  genera  and  species 
lower  orders  stands  in  marked  contrast  with  their  deer 
numbers  as  we  rise  in  the  scale  of  life.  So  marked 
feature  of  the  animal  economy  as  to  have  furnished  a  | 
fill  argument  for  the  unity  of  the  human  race, 
chemistry  of  life,  the  higher  the  organization,  the 
unstable  the  equilibrium;  tlie  viti^ity  of  the  animal 
more  easily  suBpended  than  of  the  vegetable  ;  the  mc 
and  radiates  are  more  tenacious  of  life  than  the  vertel 
Ulustrations  need  not  be  multiplied.  The  general  1 
obvious  to  the  most  casual  observer  of  nature,  and  tli 
foundest  investigations  do  but  add  to  the  assurance 
truth.  Like  speed  and  power  in  mechanics,  duratio 
elevation,  persistency  and  activity,  are  everywhere  s 
be  complementary  terms.  As  the  one  increases,  the 
decreases. 

Even  with  the  received  chronolc^,  we  trace  in  the 
tural  history  the  same  principle  in  the  ordering  i 
spiritual  world ;  but  it  becomes  far  more  marked,  a 
anal(^  with  nature  more  apparent,  with  the  proposi 
tension  of  the  earlier  ^;es.  As  it  is,  we  liavo  two 
periods,  the  one  preceding,  the  other  following  the 
festation  of  the  Son  of  God.  In  tlie  latter,  spiritual  knoi 
rises  far  higher,  and  spiritual  life  is  greatly  quickeae 
concentrated.  The  minimum  endurance  of  the  formi 
above  4000  years;  on  this  hypothesis  it  may  have 
nearer  10,000  years.  The  latter,  at  the  end  of  lest 
2000,  is  already,  by  common  consent,  approximating  its 
>  Dbu'i  UMtnal  of  Oeology,  Put  m.  1*.  1. 4,  p.  SSt. 
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seived  chronology,  etzteen  or 
ly  before  the  flood,  and  so  slow 
[Koanity  in  its  higher  derelop- 

individiiala  covered  half  the 
B  must  be  added  before  the  call 
)0  more  to  the  gathering  of  the 
.  There  is  thus  a  period  before 
oveaant  of  at  least  2500  years 
»tioD  wliicli  when  establislied 
00.  But  all  this  becomes  far 
I)  we  evett  now  recognize  far 
r  the  earlier  periods.    This  law 

by  compariDg  the  periods  of 
' ;  of  the  type  with  those  of  the 
f,  those  of  the  less  enlightened, 
9&S  elevated,  with  those  of  the 
'.  By  all  we  are  warned  that 
iweth  nigh  " ;  "  the  night  is  far 
hir  lot  is  cast  in  times  when  the 

active,  and  vigorous ;  and  our 

good  purpose,  must  be  earnest 
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ARTICLE   VIII. 
JOHN  McLEOD  CAMPBELL'S  THEORY  OF  THE  ATONE 


These  have  eomewh&t  recently  passed  from  earth 
men,  Thomas  Erskine,  Frederick  DeaiaoD  Uaurice,  ant 
McLeod  Oampbell,  vho  were  not  only  personal  friei 
were  also  closel;  allied  with  each  other  in  many  d 
views  and  philanthropic  tendencies.  Of  these  three 
Dr.  Campbell  is  the  least  celebrated  in  this  country, 
been  well  known  in  Scotland  Bince  the  publication 
volumes  of  his  eermous  in  1831-32.1  'y\iq  work,  h 
by  which  he  has  been  made  known  most  extensive 
octavo  volume  of  three  hnndred  and  eighty-two  pa_ 
titled,  "The  Nature  of  the  Atonement,  and  its  Bela: 
Remission  of  Sine  and  Eternal  Life."'  The  same  spirit 
breathes  through  this  treatise  is  characteristic  of  a 
work  which  he  published  on  "  Christ  the  Bread  of  1 
This  spirit  is  one  of  sobriety,  candor,  mildness,  conscie 
nesB,  meekness,  and  benevolence.  Dr.  Campbell  was 
not  of  extensive  learning,  but  of  profound  thoughtfi 
His  style  is  hard  and  often  obscure.    He  wrote  as  h 

'  Votes  of  Sennoni,  by  the  Her.  J.  U.  Campbell,  Hmiiter  of  Bow, 
tonihire.    TaJcen  in  Bbort-haod.     Vol.  I.     ISmo.    pp.  469.    London. 

Bermoni  and  Lectares,  bj  the  Rer.  J.  M.  Campbell,  late  Miniater 
I>aabarionBliire.  Taken  in  abort-hand.  Vol.  IL  ISmo.  pp.  493 
Lnsk,  Greenock ;  Wangh  and  lonea,  and  J.  Lindaa;  and  Co.,  Edl 
W.  McComb,  Belfast ;  R.  M.  Tinu,  Dablin ;  J.  ITiabet,  and  HamiltOD, 
and  Co.,  London.    1832. 

*  TtUt  work  WM  flnt  pabliahed  at  Cambridge,  by  McWllan  and  Co., 
A  new  edition  baa  since  been  pablidied  with  an  Introduction  of  49  pt 
it  pages  of  Notes. 

*  Cbriai  the  Bread  of  Life ;  an  Attempt  to  ^re  a  profitable  Dtrecdi 
ptMent  Occupation  of  Thought  with  Bomaniam.  Second  edition, 
pp.  190.    London :  McUillan  and  Co.    1M9. 
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tliird.  If  Christ  endured  the  real  punishment  of  m 
aod  performed  the  exact  obedience  required  of  them, 
he  must  have  died  for  the  elect  alone,  and  he  must 
secured  for  them  a  title,  in  strict  justice,  to  etdrual 
The  most  momentous,  tlien,  of  the  questions  with  regt 
the  atonement,  is ;  What  ia  its  nature  ? 

First.  Tlie  uature  of  the  atonement  is  eucli  as  coms 
itself  to  our  moral  eense.  Some  regard  it  as  repuj 
to  our  moral  intuitions,  and  therefore  reject  the  Bib 
account  of  it.  Others  regard  it  as  mysterious ;  and  b 
in  it,  not  because  it  commends  itself  to  the  conscienci 
because  it  is  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  which  are  provei 
by  arguments  independent  of  this  doctriue.  But  it  : 
self-evidencing  light  of  the  atonement  which  commenc 
doctrine  to  our  moral  sense,  and  so  irradiates  the  Scri) 
as  to  confirm  our  faith  in  them.  The  doctrine  is  i 
mysterious,  but  it  is  reasonable.  It  has  external  evi 
in  its  favor,  but  its  main  proof  is  internal.  *'  I  hare 
felt  one  tear  of  Jesus  traced  by  faith  up  to  its  fountain 
heart  of  God  would  have  a  power  to  inspire  confi 
towards  God  which  the  mere  reception  of  the  fullest  doc 
conceptions  of  his  atoning  sacrifice  for  sia  has  not "  (p. 

Secondly.  The  atonement  is  the  natural  and  nee 
result  of  the  incarnation.  The  divine  plan  of  the  incan 
did  not  presuppose  the  atonement,  but  "  the  faitli  ( 
atonement  presupposes  the  faith  of  the  incarnation.  1 
be  also  said  historically  that  the  faith  of  the  incarnatio 
usually  had  conjoined  with  it  the  faith  of  the  atone 
Tlie  great  question  whicli  has  divided  men  as  to  these  t 
mental  doctrines  of  the  faith  has  been  the  relation  in 
they  stand  to  each  other  —  uf&tcA  was  to  be  regarded  i 
mory,  which  secondary  ?  —  was  on  atonement  the  gre 
cessity  in  reference  to  man's  salvation,  out  of  whic 
necessity  for  the  incarnation  arose,  because  a  divine  Si 
alone  could  make  on  adequate  atonement  for  sin  ?  — 
the  incarnation  to  be  regarded  as  the  primary  and  b 
^t  in  the  history  of  GKhI'b  relation  to  man,  ia  the  lij 
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ind  purpose  for  man  can  alone 
3nement  to  be  contemplated  as 
Ifilment  of  the  divioe  purpose 
reveals  ? 

:asure  to  realize  vliat  I  believe 
1,  witliout  giving  a  preference 
ngly  my  attempt  to  understand 
e  atonement  has  been  made  in 
X)  the  light  of  the  incarnation, 
nvo  sought  to  realize  the  divine 
iship  towards  God  and  perfect 
1,  doing  GO,  the  incarnation  has 
turally  and  necessarily  as  tlie 
xvii). 

e  incarnation,  the  atonement 
jraco  of  God  the  Fatlier.  Con- 
that  there  is  a  forgiving  dis- 
ling  acts  of  Christ.  "  Tlie  first 
tes  upon  uG,  in  relation  to  the 
that  there  is  /or^venesa  wUh 
love  to  an  enemy  surviving 
hstanding  his  enmity  can  act 
J  we  must  be  able  to  believe  to 
that  we  may  be  able  to  believe 

order  of  tilings,  must  precede 
f  WQ  could  ourselves  make  an 
acrifice  the  heathen  attempted 
tcoua  endeavors  to  make  their 
,ct,  daily  attempting,  then  such 
;ht  of  as  preceding  forgiveness 

God  provides  the  atonement, 
atonement"  {pp.  17,  IS).  The 
the  love  of  God  to  man  as  the 
'hrist  as  the  cause;  but — just 
the  love  of  Qod  as  the  cause, 
set"  (p.  20).     The  atonement 
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iB  necessary  for  the  full  manifestaUon  of  Jehovah's  loi 
exhibits  his  self-sacrilicing  grace.  It  thus  persnades 
greBBors  to  trust  in  the  mercy  of  him  who  might  ott 
be  regarded  as  merely  aiid  justly  repelling  them  froc 
Because  it  exhibits  the  Father's  character  iu  its  most 
live  aspect,  it  commends  itself,  in  its  own  light, 
conscience ;  "  If  we  will  oome  to  the  atonement,  n< 
tttring  in  our  darkness  to  predetermine  anything  as 
nature,  but  expecting  light  to  shine  upon  our  spirit 
it,  even  the  light  of  eternal  life;  if  we  will  suffer  it  to 
us  by  its  own  light  why  we  needed  it,  and  what  i: 
value  to  us  is,  the  puniehment  of  sin  will  fall  into  its 
place,  as  testifying  to  the  existence  of  an  evil  greab 
itself,  even  sin ;  from  which  greater  evil  it  is  the 
object  of  the  atonement  to  deliver  us  —  a  deliveranc 
paniEhmeiit  being  but  a  secondary  result.  And  the 
of  righteousness  will  be  raised  in  our  conceptions  fn 
character  of  something  that  can  be  ours  by  the  adjud 
of  the  Judge,  on  arbitrary  grounds  which  mercy  may 
mend,  to  its  true  dignity  as  that  blessedness  which  i: 
tially  inherent  in  righteousness,  and  in  that  glorifyi: 
enjoying  of  God  of  winch  righteousness  alone  is  the  cs 
and  wliich  no  name  nor  title  nor  arbitrary  arrangem< 
confer"  {pp.  189,190). 

Fourthly.  Tlie  atonemeut  involves  the  fact  of  < 
ident^ying  kimae^  with  the  human  race.  Ur.  Can 
theory  of  identification  has  been  expressed  by  othei 
clearly  .than  by  himself. 

"  Out  of  the  combioe^oD,  in  a  highljr  culdvated  moral  ftat 
mind,  of  its  sympathies  and  antipathies,  a  third  Benlinieiit  b  cf 
being  evolved,  called  also,  for  irant  of  a  dittinctiTe  cmme, '  aj 
bnt  at  once  attractive  of  the  individual  and  repellent  of  hii  -crii 
most  familiar  examples  of  this  are  to  be  found  irhen  persona  Bta 
each  other  in  endearing  relationships  have  diverse  monl  charactc 
more  endearing  the  penonal  relationship,  and  the  more  diverse 
acter,  the  deeper  will  be  this  compound  sentiment.  Take,  ibr 
tlie  cote  of  a  child  vrho  has  suddenly  betrayed  evidence  of  grc 
turpitnde  by  the  public  commission  of  some  ihamefhl  crime.    Toi 
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himself  and  which  he  therefore  represeated.  This  vi( 
expiatory  confession  of  Jesus  was  "  a  perfect  amen  in  1 
itj  to  the  judgment  of  Qod  on  the  sin  of  man  "  (] 
Christ  is  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  because  he  responds  to  tlif 
wrath  against  sin,  saying :  "  Thou  art  righteous,  0  Lo 
judgest  GO,"  and  realizes  fully  the  nature  and  the  de 
that  wrath,  and  the  enormity  of  the  sin  against  wh 
wrath  is  cherished.  He  thus  receives  the  divine  wrt 
his  own  soul,  "  into  the  bosom  of  the  divine  humanity, 
receiving  it,  he  responds  to  it  with  a  perfect  respoi 
responEO  from  the  depths  of  tiiat  divine  humanity, — 
that  per/ed  response  he  abaori)»  it.  For  that  response 
tiie  elements  of  a  perfect  repentance  in  humanity  for 
sin  of  man  —  a  perfect  sorrow,  a  perfect  contrition  — 
elements  of  such  a  repentance,  and  that  in  absolute  per 
all  —  excepting  the  personal  consciousness  of  sin,  — 
that  perfect  response  in  amen  to  tlie  mind  of  Ood  in  : 
to  sin  is  the  wrath  of  God  rightly  met,  and  that  is  acco 
divine  justice  which  is  its  due,  and  could  alone  sati 
(pp.  185,  136).  The  righteouBuess  of  Christ  used  a 
in  resisting  the  sin  which  called  for  punishment ;  this 
was  an  expiatory  and,  in  one  sense,  a  vicarious  coi 
of  our  sins.  "  Without  the  assumption  of  on  imputa 
our  guilt,  and  iu  perfect  harmony  with  the  unbroki 
Bciousness  of  personal  separation  from  our  sins,  the 
God,  bearing  us  and  our  sins  on  his  heart  before  the 
must  needs  respond  to  the  Father's  judgment  on  ot 
with  that  confession  of  their  evil  and  of  the  righteous 
the  wrath  of  Ood  against  them,  and  holy  sorrow  bed 
them,  which  were  due  —  due  in  the  truth  of  things  — 
our  behalf  though  we  could  not  render  it — due  fro 
as  in  our  nature  and  our  true  brother —  what  he  mus 
feel  in  himself  because  of  the  holiness  and  love  whic 
in  him — what  he  must  needs  utter  to  the  Father  in 
tioD  of  our  sins  when  he  would  make  intercession  f< 
(pp.  13T,  188). 
It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  Hr.  Campbell's  theory  pi 
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ould  exercise  an  adequate 
rther  expiation  would  be 
7  fully  realize  what  manner 

done  to  the  lav  and  name 
ntance  aud  sorrow  for  sin 
'  tlian  aaj  penal  infliction 
must  satiefy  divine  justice, 
if  humanity  has  been  coin- 
vhom  is  accumulated  thie 
id  let  us  suppose  this  spirit, 
3  out  of  sin  into  holiness, 
;ht  of  God,  becoming  per- 
1  lighteousuess,  —  such  a 
isible,  would  imply  in  the 
muation  of  the  past  of  its 
nd  perfect  repentance  — a 
ite  with  its  evil.  If  the 
led,  it  must  be  so.  Now, 
ace' with  reference  to  the 
istion  of  pardon  for  its  past 
;ht  of  God's  favor.  Shall 
tonement?  aud,  the  past  sin 
ivine  favor  flow  out  on  that 
h  thus  condemns  the  past  ? 
clared  inadequate  ?    Shall 

be  rejected  on  account  of 
irfectly  repeated  of?    And 

adequate  punishment  for 
sent  righteousness  adequate 
ich,  iu  respect  of  its  own 
s  to  me  impossible  to  give 
uons.     We  feel  that  such  a 

would,  in  such  a  case,  be 
a  ofleuded  justice,  and  that 
rth  in  one  tear  of  the  true 
nemory  of  the  past  would 
lao  iu  endless  ages  of  penal 
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woe.  Now,  with  the  difierenoe  of  personal  identitj,  tb 
I  have  supposed  is  the  Kctual  case  of  Clirist,  the  Hoi 
of  God,  bearit^  the  sins  of  all  men  on  his  spirit, — inLi 
words,  '  the  one  sinner,'  —  aad  meeting  the  cry  of 
sins  for  judgment,  and  Uie  wrath  due  to  them,  absorbii 
exhausting  that  divine  wrath  in  that  adequate  con: 
and  perfect  response  on  the  part  of  man  which  was  p 
00I7  to  the  infinite  and  eternal  righteousness  in  hunu 
(pp.  148,  144, 146). 

Siz^ly.  The  atonement  consisted  in  the  interoessi 
Christ  for  man.  His  expiatory  acknowledgment  < 
guilt  prepared  the  way  for  his  pleading  in  our  behalf, 
bare  the  sin  of  many,  and  made  intercession  for  the 
gresBors."  He  responded  "to  the  divine  love  in  its  yea 
over  ns  sinners,"  by  his  prayer  that  we  may  be  blee 
that  love.  That  prayer  was  an  offering,  a  living  sai 
"  Any  father  who  has  ever  been  privileged  to  have  om 
pleading  for  forgiveness  to  another  child  for  an  o^nce 
has  been  unkindness  to  the  interceding  child  bimso 
here  some  help  to  his  faith  in  his  own  ezperienoe  "  (p. 

Mr.  Oampbell  explains  the  intercession  of  Cbriai 
manner  consistent  with  one  chief  aim  of  the  volume, 
aim  is  to  remove  an  impression  that  the  atonement  1 
nature  of  a  drama,  a  scenic  representation  —  that  it  i 
mere  acting  of  an  assigned  part."  He  says :  "  We 
much  in  the  way  of  looking  on  the  work  of  Christ 
acting  out  of  a  prearranged  plan,  that  its  characte 
natural  progress  and  development,  in  which  one  thing 
out  of  uiother,  and  is  really  oansed  by  that  other,  i 
difficulty  realiied "  (p.  228).  Having  identified  I 
with  men,  Christ  naturally  desired  their  Balvation.  I 
in  his  own  heart  the  burden  of  their  sin,  and  intensely  1 
for  their  rescue  from  it,  nothing  could  be  more  natura 
for  him  to  express  to  his  Father  the  intensity  of  his  I< 
This  expression  of  his  desire  was  his  intercession  fo 
"  As  this  intercession  seemed  a  natural  form  for  tlie 
Christ  to  take,  bo  did  it  seem  what  must  be  to  the  F 
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savor  " ;  for  it  vas  the  prayer 
who  vera  the  enemiea  of  tliat 

iampbell  lies  in  suppoaing  that 
ur  bId  and  his  prayer  for  us  are 
feasioD,  as  a  mere  prayer,  suffi- 

He  repeats  the  remark  that  if 
epentance  for  all  their  siu,  they 
nished.  li,  tbeo,  they  offer  this 
«  to  be  pardoned  oo  the  ground 
i  for  them.  Mr.  Campbell  thus 
intal  expedieuts  for  procuring 
1  makes  that  remission  due  to  a 
ur  guilt.] 

its  reiroapecHve  relatious  —  a 

God  toward  sin,  and  to  arrest 
1  intercession.  It  likewise  has 
s  fitness  to  invest  us  with  that 
)le  to  oar  happioeBs.  The  con- 
Ihrist  are  of  no  avail,  unless  we 
til  therefore  proceeds, 
t  consisted  in  such  a  manifesta^ 
.  pleading  with  the  Father,  by  the 

participation  in  Christ's  filial 
■e  our  salvaUon  but  a  "  response 
tch  is  in  Qod's  heart  toward  us." 
'  nothing  that  Ood  can  (pve  or 
1  his  outward  dealing  with  us 

unless  we  haw  the  Saviour's 
it,  in  our  own  souls.  The  ez- 
rist  made  of  our  sins  "  is  to  be 
accept  it  on  our  behalf  was  to 
lation  to  sin  in  the  fellowship  of 
id.  The  righteous  trust  in  the 
IS  a  dear  child  walking  in  love 
elating  as  Christ's  righteousness, 
I  accept  it  on  our  behalf  as  the 
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righteouBness  of  man,  vas  to  accept  it  as  what  pteasi 
in  man,  —  therefore  ob  that  in  the  fellowEhip  of  wh 
are  to  draw  near  and  live  that  life  which  is  in  God's  1 
(pp.  176,  177).  Thus  the  atouement  was  designed  to 
our  rightcousnese.  "  Christ  gave  himself  for  us,  tl 
might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity."  "  We  are  red 
from  the  vain  conversation  received  hj  tradition  fro 
fiktbore,  by  the  precious  blood  of  Christ."  "  Clirist  ei 
for  us,  the  unjust,  that  lie  might  bring  us  to  God.' 
Campbell  speaks  of  the  atonement  as  "  having  been  ■■ 
plished  by  the  natural  working  of  the  life  of  love  in 
and  having  been  the  result  of  liis  doing  the  Father'f 
(p.  153).  The  sonship  of  Christ  revealed  tlie  fatherh 
God.  The  filial  virtues  of  the  one  exhibit  the  pi 
excellence  of  the  other.  "  It  is  the  cry  of  the  chil 
reveals  the  mother's  heart.  It  is  the  cry  of  the  son! 
humanity,  bearing  the  burden  of  humanity,  confess 
sin,  asking  for  it  the  good  of  which  the  capacity  still  rei 
to  it,  which,  being  responded  to  by  the  Father,  revea 
Father's  heart"  (p.  234).  The  Father's  heart  is  re 
for  the  purpose  of  making  us  participate  in  the  Slial 
of  Christ  All  this  is  not  a  scenic  representaUon,  a  dr 
scene,  but  the  natural  outflowing  of  love  from  tlio  Fa 
the  Son,  and  from  Uie  Son  to  tlie  Father.  Mr.  Cai 
therefore,  is  very  explicit  in  affirming  that  the  obedie 
Christ  is  not  a  fulfilment  of  the  law  /or  ««,  but  is 
closure  of  the  very  heart  of  God ;  Uie  inward  trust 
Son  proving  the  infinite  trustworthiness  of  the  J 
"  Hanifested  sonship  can  alone  reveal  fatherliness  "  ([ 
This  fatherliness  allures  to  the  correlate  feeling  of  e 
The  Father  justifies  the  filial  spirit.  He  loves  it.  Hi 
fying  act  is  the  love  of  his  heart  outflowing  to  the  bi 
and  is  "  not  the  mere  favorable  sentence  of  a  jud; 
niler,  setting  the  mind  at  ease  in  reference  to  tlia  Ian 
moral  government."  The  behover's  act  is  righteousne 
not  the  mere  condition  of  righteousness.  With  this  rig 
ness,  as  consisting  in  fiiith,  God  is,  and  must  be,  well  pi 
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a  man  to  join  "  himself  and  glory  iii  one 
BORBhip  of  Christ  reveals  such  an  afToctioa 
3,  that  we  can  aspire  even  to  the  glor;  of 
na.  "  What  it  is  to  be  a  man,  what  we 
r,  we  never  know,  until  we  see  humanity 
1  the  Eternal  Spirit  offered  liimsolf  without 
,69).  "  As  the  dishonor  done  to  God  in 
t  f^^nst"  the  race,  "  so  does  the  honor 
lis  Son  in  humanity  plead  in  faror  of  the 
it  regard  the  honor  which  Christ  reflects 

0  the  dishonor  which  is  cast  on  us  by  sin, 
over  tho  other,  gilding  it  over,  so  that 
regarded  with  acceptance  on  the  whole, 
But  we  must  regard  the  work  of  Christ 
of  an  inestimable  precioiisness  hidden  in 
rom  tlie  inheritors  of  humanity  themselves, 
God,  and  now  brought  forth  into  maui- 

1  of  God.  For  the  Rcvealer  of  the  Father 
:  of  man,  who  wag  made  in  God's  image  " 
Jy  thus   revealing   the  character  of  God 

of  man,  Christ  has  secured  our  participa- 
;hteousness.     [This  theory  of  our  Eharing 

remote  correspondence  to  the  old  theory 
red  tlie  law  for  us,  and  his  virtue  being 

s  theory  that  the  atonement  was  designed 
0U8,  to  make  us  partakers  of  the  iioliness 
ipbell  goes  so  far  as  to  contend  that  the 
vera  designed  to  fit  men  for  the  worship 
t  is,  for  the  holy  service  of  God,  for  true 
ticipation  in  that  worship  being  the  good 
Scation  for  that  worship  the  evil ;  and  eac- 
pation  in  these  sacrifices,  the  means  of 
that  evil  and  partioipatioa  in  that  good, 
n  punishment,  but  to  elevate  and  purify 
tlie  blood  of  the  victim  shed.  Not  the 
anner  of  reward  for  righteousness,  but  the 
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being  holy  and  accepted  worBhippers,  was  the  benefit  re 
through  being  sprinkled  with  tlie  victim'8  blood "  (p 
Our  great  High  Priest  disclosed  "  the  nature  and  the 
of  hia  contemplated  sacrifice  by  the  words :  '  Lo,  I  conn 
thy  will,  0  God/  so  that  by  this  will  it  is  that  we  are  sac 
through  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Christ,  —  the  bloo 
for  the  remission  of  sius  being  the  blood  of  Christ 
tiirough  tlie  eternal  Spirit  offered  himself  without  f 
God,  which  purges  the  conscience  from  dead  vx>rks  U 
the  living  €hd"  (p.  180). 

[Notwithstanding  these  unqualified  assertions  of  Mr. 
bell,  the  humblest  reader  of  the  English  Bible  can  easi 
ceive  that  the  Levitical  sacrifices  were  often  directly  d€ 
to  free  the  transgressor  from  punishment  aa  well  as  fix 
to  secure  his  happiness  and  honor,  as  well  as  his  lib 
worship  iu  tlie  temple.] 

Eighthly.  It  is  involved  in  the  preceding  topic  tl 
atonement  was  primarily  designed  not  to  free  us  Croi 
bhment,  but  to  exert  a  moral  influence  upon  our  chs 
Its  nature  is  such  as  to  make  men  holy.  This  is  its  fi: 
chief  aim.  Its  nature  is  also  such  as  to  make  men 
Tliis  is  its  constant,  but  secondary  aim.  Its  nature  i 
as  to  "  bring  us  to  God,"  and  then  to  seciire  for  u: 
adoption  of  sons."  The  atonement,  according  to  Hr. 
hell,  is  not  that  which  comes  direcUy  between  us  a 
puuishueut  of  sin,  but  it  is  that  wliich  contains  "  the 
and  tiie  power  of  returning  to  God."  It  recognizes  "i 
all  misery  as  what  are  together  leil  behind  in  retun 
God." 

The  moral  influence  of  tlie  atonement  in  persuadiu 
holiness  is  derived  from  its/uK  exhibition  of  the  divm 
ajter.  We  must  receive  the  Saviour's  word  :  "  Lo, 
to  do  tliy  will,  0  God,"  as  "  the  great  key-word  i 
subject  of  the  atonement"  This  avowal  of  his  i 
before  he  came  into  the  world  coincides  with  the  sta 
which  he  made  t^Ur  he  had  partially  fulfilled  that  pi 
"  I  have  declared  thy  name,  and  will  declare  it."    ] 
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le  Father.  "  I  have  given  him 
"  was  the  language  qt  prophecy ; 
)  language  of  history :  "  He  that 
the  Father."  The  Redeemor'B 
16  atonement,  because  they  were 
II  of  his  witaesK-beariiig  for  the 

expression  of  the  divine  mind 
uanifestation  hy  the  Son  of  what 
heart."  They  were  the  agonies 
ta  our  sins  cuscording  to  Ha  nature 

relation  to  which  the  sufferer 
een  me  hath  seen  the  Father.' " 
.  should  endure  pain.    "It  has 

appear  as  a  man  on  this  sinful 
is  a  man  of  sorrows  ?  ' "  It  was 
I  made  the  atonement.  Ho  must 
iniquity.  All  the  mental  suffer- 
jrmpathy  with  Ood  and  in  the 
I  divine  acceptance  of  that  sym- 
.  Christ  exhibited  the  Father  to 
hatred  gave  him  the  deeper  pain, 
uch  a  principle.  "  His  honoring 
to  dishonor  him."  "  This  pro- 
as "  reviled,  "  and  the  bitter  com- 
m :  '  Reproach  hath  broken  my 
till,  it  was  not  sorrow  alone;  it 

helped  to  form  the  atonement, 
thibited  the  real  character  of  the 
in  of  tlie  real  character  of  the 
o  make  our  repentance  possible, 
ible  to  the  sinner  dhaoltUdy,  but 

the  mercy  of  God  alone  tends  to 
[is  justice  and  holiness  have  the 
may  be  contemplated  as  according 
i  in  righteousness,  as  we  are  cou- 
lat  sin  should  be  nuserablo.    But 
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atice  looking  at  the  siuner,  not  Eimply  as  the  fit  sul 
iniEliment,  but  &b  exiBting  iti  a  moral  conditioa  of  i 
usness,  and  so  its  own  opposite,  must  desire  that  the 
ould  cease  to  be  in  that  condition  ;  should  cease  tc 
jhteous,  —  Bhould  become  righteous:  righteousneEs 
aviiig  for  righteousness  in  man,  with  a  craving  v\ 
alization  of  righteousness  in  man  alone  can  satis 
BO  of  holiness.  In  one  Tiew  it  repels  the  sinner,  anc 
inish  him  to  outer  darkness,  because  of  its  repugu 
n.  In  another  it  is  pained  by  the  continued  exist 
n  and  unholiness,  and  must  desire  that  the  sinner 
ase  to  be  sinful.  So  that  the  sinner,  conceive< 
rakeoing  to  tlie  consciousness  of  his  own  evil  sti 
yiiig  to  himself, '  By  sin  I  have  destroyed  myself, 
it  hope  for  me  iti  God?'  sliould  hear  an  encouraging 
)t  only  from  tlie  love  and  mercy  of  God,  but  also  fi 
try  righteousness  and  holiness.  Wo  must  not  fo 
insidering  the  response  that  is  in  conscience  to  the 
'  siu  and  guilt,  that,  though  tlie  fears  which  ace 
lat  response  are  partly  the  effect  o?  a  dawning  of  lig 
60  in  part  arise  from  remaining  darkness.  He  wh< 
I  interpret  the  voice  of  God  within  him  truly,  and  v 
liritual  intelligence,  will  be  found  saying,  not  only, 
to  me  cause  for  fear  in  the  righteousness  and  hoi 
od '  —  hut  also, '  There  is  room  for  hope  for  me  in  th 
ghteonsness  and  holiness.'  And  when  gathering  con 
om  the  meditation  of  the  name  of  the  Lord,  that  con 
ill  be  not  only, '  Surely  the  divine  mercy  desires  to 
ippy  rather  than  miserable '  —  but  also, '  Surely  th 
ghteousness  desires  to  see  me  righteous ;  the  divine '. 
3sires  to  sec  me  holy ;  my  continuing  unrighteous 
ily  is  as  grieving  to  God's  righteousness  and  holinef 
lisery  through  sin  is  to  his  pity  and  love.'  '  G< 
ghteous  is  the  Lord ;  th^r^ore  will  he  teach  sinn 
ay  which  they  should  choose.'  'A  just  God  and  a  Sa 
[)t  as  the  harmony  of  a  seeming  opposition,  but '  a  S 
jcatwe '  a  just  God ' "  (pp.  129, 180, 131). 
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agreement  with  the  preceding  statements,  Ur. 
eves  that  the  atonement  did  not  consist  in 
s  pain,  his  agony  as  agony,  but  in  his  holiuess 
ley  take  the  form  of  suffering ;  or  in  his  euf- 
ondition  and  form  of  holiness  and  lore  under 
'  our  siu  and  its  consequent  misery  "  (p.  117). 
itinction  between  an  atoning  sacriQce  for  sin 
ing  of  the  punishmeDt  of  sin.  The  feelings  of 
sonstituted  the  atonement  vere  holiuess  and 
I  holiness  and  divine  love,  such  feelings  in 
ards  man  and  man's  sin  and  man's  misery 
;  had  always  been  in  the  Deiiy.  They  were 
lerings  endured  in  meeting  a  demand  of  divine 
ere  "  themselves  the  expression  of  the  divine 
g  our  sins,  and  a  nmnireatation  by  the  Son  of 
ire  to  the  Father's  lieart"  (p.  132),  "  Surely, 
ily  sorrow  shed  over  the  sins  of  others  —  the 
iple,  of  a  godly  parent  over  a  prodigal  child, 
i\,"  but  of  this  nature  were  tiie  tears  of  Christ. 
ly  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself,"  and   not 

expressiveness  of  his  human  pains.  God  is 
rist's  sufferings,  and  not  merely  in  connection 
By  the  word  of  his  power  all  else  was  accom- 
nself  he  purged  our  etna,  by  the  virtue  tliat  is 

and  thus  is  the  atonement  not  only  what  was 
ble  by  tlie  incarnation,  but  itself  a  development 
tion"  {p.  141).  Jesus  on  the  cross  developed 
Father,  liis  confidence  in  the  divine  character, 
or  men,  his  grief  at  their  sinfulness,  and  the 
i  to  sustain  the  soul  amid  the  deepest  affliction ; 
opmeut  of  the  Saviour's  heart  is  also  a  mani- 
lod.  The  developed  heart  of  Jesus  is  the 
"he  pains  of  tlie  cross  were  needed  for  tliis 

but  it  is  the  spirit  manifested,  and  not  the 
1  it  was  manifested,  which  reconciles  us  to  the 
?be  atonement  was  not  a  physical,  but  a  moral 
sacrifice,  to  which  our  Lord's  suSerings  were 
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related  only  as  involved  in  the  fidneaa  and  perfedion  i 
inner  Eacri&ce.  These  sufferings  included  penitence  fi 
sins,  in  the  guarded  sense  of  the  phrase. 

[After  having  implied  that  Christ  r^>et}ied  of  the  si 
the  race,  we  do  not  see  why  Mr.  Campbell  need  object 
theory  that  he  toas  pww^ud  for  these  sins.  The  sami 
culties  are  suggested  by  each  form  of  expression,  an 
same  qualifications  are  needful  for  each.  The  conf 
and  repentance  which  Mr.  Campbell  ascribes  to  Ohri 
respond  to  the  punishrnQnt  which  the  old  theologians 
sent  Christ  as  liaving  endured.  Mr.  Campbell,  ho* 
guards  and  qualifies  his  assertion  that  Christ's  sufF 
contained  "  all  the  elements  of  a  perfect  ropentanci 
adding  "all  ozcepting  the  personal  consciousness  ol 
and  by  stating  that  every  one  who  has  a  living  faith 
atonement  "  will  add  the  excepted  element "  in  his  ow 
sciousness  of  his  own  sin.  If  the  consciousness  of  a  b( 
be  analyzed,  it  will  be  found  that  all  the  virtue  of  his  pe 
repentance  is  "  an  amen  to  Christ's  conden^nation  of  hi: 
and  has  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the  Father  has  ao 
Christ's  confession,  and  has  thus  revealed  bis  own  pers 
love  (pp.  897, 398)]. 

Tenthly.  The  perfection  of  the  atonement  of  Christ  i 
it  satisfies  God  as  a  Faiher.  Dr.  Campbell  is  e«pi 
offended  with  the  method  of  representing  the  atonemt 
designed  to  satisfy  God  merely  as  the  Moral  Oovem 
designed  to  affect  our  legal  relations.  He  regai-ds  tbi 
resentation  as  making  the  atonement  too  artificial.  Bi 
as  a  Father  has  such  an  abhorrence  of  our  sin,  that  1 
not  save  us  unless  we  partake  of  Christ's  filial  feeling, 
we  have  a  fellowship  with  Christ's  sufferings,  unless  wi 
part  in  his  confession  and  intercession.  The  idea  o 
being  blessed  by  a  parent,  implies  that  we  are  his  chi 
"  We  may  say,  that  without  the  shedding  of  the  bio 
Christ,  the  Father  of  spirits  could  not  receive  back  i 
bosom  of  his  love  his  rebellious  children,  as  well  as  that 
out  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  Christ  it  was  moral] 
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them  to  return"  (p.  185).  "The 
id  the  shedding  of  blood  iu  order  to 
icauso  it  demanded  blood  in  vhich 
d  to  the  fatherliness  which  bad  been 
ch,  therefore,  would  have  virtue  in 
Dm  their  unfiliai  state,  and  to  purify 
.tion  that  attaches  to  us  as  rebellious 
-ist "  alone  could  kuow  tlie  exceeding 
id  feel  regarding  them  in  that  miud, 
irould  be  to  UE  our  purgation  from 
Jiere  been  only  one  creature  in  the 
ir,  the  fatberliuess  of  God  could  not 
u-y  transgressor  unless  tlie  unfiliai 
Mcome  a  son  by  participating  in  the 

man  cometh  to  the  Father  but  by 
issity  in  the  nature  of  things.  Tliere 
le  requisition  that  Christ  should  die 
seth  us  from  ein  as  a  moral  pollution, 
ified,  we  shall  be  saved.    Tlie  requi- 

is  not  made  by  the  mere  justice  of 

entire  goodness,  by  the  benevolence, 
therliness,  of  Jehovah.  "  One  lias 
,  sweet  necessity  to  be  foreed  on  the 
'  (p.  190).  The  Moral  Governor  can 
eFatber  be  satisfied;  and  the  Father 
3BS  the  Moral  Governor  be  satisfied. 

for  the  unjust,  it  was  witli  the  direct 
ujijust  to  God,  that  is,  bringing  tlie 
I  of  the  just,  leaving  the  connedion 
ijyiisHiX  or  sin,  undissolved,  tlie 
meetioD  being  unchanged  "  {p.  208). 
bell's  views  of  the  atonement  may  be 
3f  justificatiou.  He  seems  to  regard 
ound  of  our  own  holiness,  viewed  as 
liness  of  Olirist.  He  opposes  all  such 
ification  and  sanctification  as  connect 
and  in  the  mind  of  our  Judge  which 
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may  be  met  in  an  arbitrary  way,  as  by  imputation  or  iini 
transferred  fruits  -of  righteousness,  while  sanctificat 
recognized  as  having  its  necessity  in  the  truth  of  t 
[because]  without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  God : 
righteousness  in  man  had  no  such  relation  to  righteo 
in  God,  as  holiness  in  man  has  to  holiness  in  God.' 
objects  "  to  the  supposed  necessity  for  God's  imputing 
eotisneaa,  that  he  may  see  us  as  perfeiAly  righteous," 
there  is  no  recognized  necessity  for  his  seeing  us  pt 
holy,  or  perfectly  wise.  It  mars  the  simplicity  of  thi 
spirit  for  the  child  to  say :  "I  would  cry  lo  my  Fatlx 
see  l)b  lieart  towards  me,  the  Son  reveals  it,  —  but  '. 
remember  that,  to  be  justified  in  drawing  near  with  confi 
I  must  think  of  myself  as  clothed  by  imputation  ' 
perfect  righteousness,  because  the  Father  of  my  spiri 
see  me  as  so  clothed,  in  order  that  he  may  be  justi 
receiving  me  to  his  fatherly  heart "  (pp.  219,  220). 

There  is  notliiug  scenic,  nothing  of  a  legal  or  a 
fiction  in  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  "  F 
the  right  attitude  of  the  human  spirit  toward  God  —  i 
response  of  his  revelation  of  himself  to  us,  io  rendering 
our  hearts  are  right  towards  God"  (p.  890).  Faitli 
atonement  is,  therefore,  the  due  response  of  the  soul 
truths  involved  in  the  atonement.  The  Father  has  ex[ 
in  the  law  his  mind  and  heart  in  relation  to  men ;  ti 
in  the  atonement  has  expressed  his  omen  to  all  whi 
Father  has  uttered,  has  confessed  the  sinfulness  whi 
Father  had  charged  upon  men  ;  our  justifying  futli 
response  tc  all  which  the  Son  lias  thus  expressed ;  it  ii 
true  amen  to  that  high  amen  "  which  Christ  has  uttei 
is  "  in  truth  the  amen  of  our  individual  spirits  to  tlia; 
multiform,  alt  embracing  amen  of  humanity  in  the 
of  the  Son  of  God,  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  Fat 
relation  to  man  —  the  divine  wrath  and  the  divine  i 
which  is  the  atonement.  Tliis  amen  of  the  Individ 
which  faith  utters  itself  towards  Ood,  gives  glory  t 
according  to  the  glory  which  ho  has  in  Christ,  therefoi 
feith justify"  (p.  224). 
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his  Treatise  oa  the  Atonement, 
f  Dr.  Campbell,  has  illustrated  it 
from  "  The  Philosophy  of  Evan- 
2,  238.    See  Prof.  Crawford,  pp. 


i|^  thia  painAil  coiucionaneai  of  otben' 
BDt  nunde,  a  conespondjng  pleasumble^ 
righteoufncM  ?  If  Chrirt  can,  hf  meatu 
and  common  consciousness  of  humanity, 
t,  and  safler  and  atone  for  it,  what  is  to 
lie  same  waj,  conscious  of  bis  perfect 
iubjectivelf  justified?  ...  The  ligbteout- 
tousness  nominally  only  and  artificially 
—  real,  because  it  has  its  foundation  in 
e  are  made  capable  of  becoming  affected 
iga  witb  the  wickedness  and  righteousness 
We  arrive,  then,  at  the  fbltowing  con- 
B,'  in  the  sense  we  have  befbre  deocribed 
sympatheticaliy  entered,  on  the  principle 
iity,  into  the  race's  goilty  consciousness, 
snt  sabmissiveness  to  the  privations  and 
juilt,  crowned  with  life's  last  calamity  — 
of  sin.'  And,  as  a  correlative  of  Christ^s 
rhteousnesi  of  God  in  him '  —  not  merely 
[perfectly  righteous,  but  invested  with  the 
torious  righteousness.  To  complete  the 
rain  fbr  our  justification  '  (inasmuch  aa 
ess  could  have  embraced 


ympathy  with  a  risen  and  living  Christ 
triumphant  emotion  with  which  he '  sees 
satisfied,'  and  to '  rejoice  in  hope  of  the 
inue  b  opened  between  the  Christ  con- 
lueness,  and  we  detect  in  their  intercom- 
act  and  the  believing  act.  Our  Saviour, 
hem  upon  himself  and  atoned  for  them ; 
I,  appear  with  it  in  the  sigbt  of  G<xt  and 
a;  his  righteousness  is  our  rigbtemisoess; 
u  peopit  in  moral  eomcwamess  it  irk 


ed  as  to  implicate  us  not  only  in  our  own 
le  moral  acts  of  each  other ;  and,  in  con- 
its  higher  exeidses  extends  beyond  the 
i,  and  is  sympathetically  affected  by  the 
4S 
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coadact  of  othen ;  filling  ni  with  shame  and  grief 
of  Uuwe  we  love,  sod  impiring  us  with  a  jojous  si 
wen  to  excel  in  virtue.  The  extension  of  these 
degree  unfolds  the  true  theory  of  the  sufierings  of 
of  oar  participation  in  his  perfect  righteoosnen. 
with  him  in  moral  corucioutneu,  he  haa  endured 
vhich  we  ought  to  bare  been  affected ;  uid  as 
our  consciousness  of  his  righteousDeea  becomes  i 
Bciouslj  ungodly,  the  counterpoise  whereby  we 
luhjectivBly  justified." 

Twelftltty.  Dr.  Campbell's  expositioa 
atonement  is  illustratod  by  his  compariso 
of  other  men.  It  is,  of  course,  antagoni 
Martin  Luther.  He  quotes  the  Reforo 
"  Because  in  the  self-same  person  [Chris 
the  greatest,  and  the  only  sinner,  there 
and  invincible  righteousness  ;  therefore  i 
ter  together :  the  highest,  the  greatest  a 
the  highest,  the  greatest  and  the  only 
regards  Luther  as  teaching  that  the  at 
Christ's  becoming  ar  sinner  for  us ;  that 
'  gressions  upon  himself,  not  by  a  legal  & 
not  in  his  being  merely  treated  as  a  siu 
really  a  sinner  vhile  at  the  same  tin 
righteous ;  his  sin  being  literally  assumi 
eousDcss  being  his  own  personal  attrib 
senting  from  Luther's  exposition.  Dr.  C 
Reformer  as  holding  the  fundamental 
picturesque  and  extravagant  phraseol 
approximating  nearer  to  the  bililical  sta 
Dr.  Campbell's  own  theory,  than  any  o 
modern  Calvinists  have  approaclied  ther 
Dr.  Campbell  is  particularly  decisive 
of  that  form  of  Calvinism  which  he  ascri 
President  Edwards.  "  It  seems  to  me 
would  have  been  well "  if  these  divines  1 
example  and  his  rule,  and  "  had  used  tl 
as  their  light."  "I  feci  as  if  the  reco 
were  contemplated  in  their  system  in 
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t  reasoning  engaged  in  after  the 
st"  {pp.  52,  53).  Their  reason- 
ad,  but  depressed  his  love.  They 
exercised  toward  all  men ;  his 
They  regarded  all  the  pains  of 
;nt  of  the  elect,  and  all  his  virtue 
lect ;  in  one  sense,  therefore,  the 
ven  "  by  simple  justice."  Still, 
rhich  they  are  blessed,  is  in  the 
3  grace  underlies  this  scheme  of 
is  quoted  (p.  55)  as  aRirmiag: 
yas  a  full,  valuable  compensation 
for  all  the  sins  of  all  those  for 
by  uudergoiiig  that  same  punish- 
B  ob]igation  that  was  upon  them, 
i  to  undergo.  When  I  say  the 
e  same  in  weight  and  pressure, 
of  duration  and  the  like."  it  is 
this  theory  of  the  nature  of  the 
I  for  the  elect  only.  But  "  that 
mo/  the  nature  of  ike  atonement, 
d  only /or  an  dedion/rom  among 
eme,  the  atonement  is  not  a  rev- 
!ter  of  God.  If  it  be  consistent 
n  of,  the  truth  that  Qod  is  love. 
t  as  an  arbitrary  act,  for  which 
^etlier  undiscoverable  by  us ;  but 
J  any  light  on  it,  make  the  char- 
is,  known  to  us"  (p.  63).  The 
jwever,  that  it  discloses  the  whole 
nercy  and  grace  to  all  men,  as 

ar  in  opposition  to  Dr.  Owen's 
it,  as  to  reason  in  the  following 
it :  "  Ib  it  fair  to  ask  meu  to  put 
hom  we  cannot  tell  them  wliether 
;?  in  that  Saviour  of  whom  we 
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cannot  tell  them  whether  he  died  for  tli 
when  thej  find  their  difficulties  so  tret 
only  are,  as  it  will  naturally  appear  b 
an  unconditioned  election  hj  having 
that  election  has  included  themselves 
strong  inducement  to  limit  the  atoneo 
that  to  sesert  that  Christ  died  for  all 
assert  that  he  died  for  no  man  iu  th 
death  for  themselves  is  their  hope  towan 
that  some  degree  of  irritation,  and  eve 
be  manifested  ?  Hay  not  the  appears 
interest  in  limiting  the  atonement 
words:  'A  bribe  blinds  the  eyes  of  aju 
While  retaining  his  opposition  to 
held  by  Owen  and  Edwards,  our  autl 
ceptions  in  favor  of  the  American  dii 
Edwards  indulges  in  "  strong  "  and  "  i 
with  regai-d  to  **  the  revenges  of  divine 
our  Saviour ;  hut  affirms  tliat  when  Ed 
self,"  he  resolves  all  these  punitive 
"  vivid  perception  and  realization  of  t! 
and  of  the  greatness  of  the  wrath  to 
sinners."  '*  It  is  indeed,  a  great  reliel 
good  man  [Edwards]  while  dealing  so 
of  what  seems  legal  fiction  in  that  high 
can  hare  no  place,  when  he  comes  ti 
Christ's  actual  experience,  as  they  wer 
saying  nothing  that  implied,  either 
Christ  in  wrath,  or  that  Christ  felt  a 
Dr.  Campbell  represents  the  theory  ( 
thus :  "  Christ  being  infinitely  holy,  ( 
him  to  feel  the  awful  weight  of  the  si 
vealing  their  sins  to  him  in  the  spii 
under  a  weight  and  pressure  of  these  b 
his  holiness,  —  thus  Ood  laid  the  sins  i 
And  again,  Christ  loving  the  elect  wit 
was  able,  by  bearing  in  upon  Christ's  i 
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iects  of  his  love  were  exposed  to 
lis  love  to  tbem,  tlieir  conceived-of 
snfiering  to  him "  (p.  115).  Dr. 
!mB  impossible  to  contemplate  this 
yie  in  the  realinttion  of  the  evil  of 
rionere  as  penal  saSering.  Tjet  my 
the  thought :  The  sufferer  [Christ] 
tat  through  seeing  sin  and  ainnera 
ng  in  r^erence  to  them  with  Qod'a 
ipuniahment?  Is  Ood,  in  causing 
I  in  humanity,  inflicting  a  punish- 
:  one  answer"  (p.  116). 
ticularly  jubilant  over  what  he  re- 
''  President  Edwards,  that  a  certain 
sin  miglit  be  sufficient  to  free  the 
We  frequently  find  such  references 
Ajnerican  diTine:  "In  contending 
lied  with  an  infinite  punishment,' 
(Satisfaction  for  Sin,  Ch.  II.  1-3) 
List  to  liimself  without  this  viudica- 
be  such  a  thing  as  a  repentance, 
for  this  [viz.  sin],  proportionable 
majesty  despised,'  —  for  that  there 
tn  equivalent  punishment,  or  an 
>entance '  — '  so,'  he  proceeds, '  sin 
an  infinite  punishment,'  thus  as- 
iQt  sorrow  and  repentance  was  out 
•6).  Dr.  Campbell  contends  that 
eqairalent  sorrow  and  repentance, 
iciple  of  President  Edwards,  sinners 
SQ  without  any  pimishmeut  inflicted 
bstituto.i 

e  maaaer  in  which  ihe  wridngfa  of  Preddent 
□f  thODgbt  in  thinkera  who  have  difired  fkim 
fi  ia  a  Note  (pp.  39S,  399,  400) :  "  It  U  about 
piritnal  natiiro  of  the  atonAmsnt  fint  dawned 
t "  ft  moral  and  epiritna]  atonement,  and  which 
»j>ied  u  inch  becaoM  of  the  moral  exoellence 
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Besides  the  objection  that  the  old 
nature  of  the  atonement  makes  it  d( 
Christ  died  for  the  elect  only,  Dr.  C 
jecLion  that  this  view  substitutes  a  leg 
Etandiug  of  the  elect  before  God.  Tl 
legal  commands  in  Christ ;  they  have 
punisbmeut  in  Christ;  ttiey  stand  legi 
Judge.  But  the  Bible  does  not  repre: 
this  legal  right  to  the  promises.  It 
"  When  the  fatness  of  the  time  was 
his  Son,  made  of  a  woman,  made  unt 
them  that  were  under  the  law,  thcU 
adoption  ofaans  "  (Gal.  iv.  4,  5). 

And  again,  the  old  Calvinistic  vi 
according  to  Dr.  Campbell,  overlooks 
have  a  fellowship  in  Christ's  paius  ; 
tized  with  the  baptism  "  that  he  is  I 
shall  "  suffer  with  him,"  in  order  to 
if  these  sufferings  of  Christ  be  our 
must,  in  order  to  be  saved,  share  in 
"  Were  we  to  see  one  professing  tn 
with  this  consciousness,  we  should  fe 
denying  Christ,  and  making  his  death 
(p.  322).  "  For  this  character  can  oi 
ment  whose  nature  admits  of  its  repi 
its  elements  become  matter  of  consc 
(p.  333). 

While,  however,  oar  author  oppo 
ther,  and  also  that  of  Owen,  in  reg 
he  is  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  th 
Smith,  Dr.  Payne,  Dr.  Jenkyii,  and  D 
these  writers  only,"  he  says,  in  enut 

maniftolcd  in  Christ  in  making  it."  In  m;  ati 
of  President  Edwardi  'either  an  eqniTBleDtpaaisI 
uid  Tepentance'  BDggesMd  to  me  that  that  etunei 
been  on  the  verge  or  that  conception  of  a  moral  i 
was  occupying  mj  own  thonghu.  Hence  the  ue 
of  the  AlteraatiTB  of  repentance  ai  It  pasted  befoti 
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"  modified  Calvinism,"  "  ■while  I  am  aware  that  there 
hers,  because  my  knowledge  of  the  Bystem  is  derived 
them  "  (p.  49).  «  The  teachers  of  this  modified  Cal- 
1  have  seemed  to  themselves  to  have  found  a  solution 
i  difficulty  in  their  conception  of  rectoral  or  public 
;  as  what  called  for  an  atonement  for  sin.  But,  surely, 
il  or  public  justice,  if  it  is  to  have  any  moral  basis  — 
isis  other  than  expedience — must  rest  upon  and  refer 
tributive  or  absolute  justice.    In  otlier  words,  unless 

be  a  rightness  in  connecting  sin  with  misery,  apd 
ousness  with  blessedness,  looking  at  individual  cases 
'  in  themselves,  I  cannot  see  that  there  is  a  rightness 
meeting  them  as  a  rule  of  moral  government.  'An 
ih  judge  onco  said  to  a  criminal  before  him,  "  You  are 
mncd  to  be  transported,  not  because  you  have  stolen 
goods,  but  diat  goods  may  not  be  stolon  " '  (Jenkyo, 
76).  This  is  quoted  in  illustration  of  the  position  that 
ieath  of  Christ  is  an  honorable  ground  for  remitting 
iment,'  because  '  his  sufferings  answer  the  same  ends 
I  punishment  of  tlie  sinner.'  I  do  not  recognize  any 
my  between  this  sentiment  of  the  English  judge  and 
lice  of  an  awakened  conscience  on  the  subject  of  sin. 
just  because  he  has  sinned  and  deserved  punishment, 
lot  because  he  says  to  himself  that  God  is  a  moral 
nor,  and  must  punish  him  to  deter  others,  that  the 

of  God  against  sin  seems  so  terrible  —  and  as  just  as 
le"(p.  79). 

)  radical  objection,  however,  which  Dr.  Campbell  feels 
!  "  modified  Calvinism  "  of  John  Pye  Smith,  Jenkyu, 
law,  and  Payne  is,  that  it  insists  on  the  "  legal  obstacle" 

sinner's  pardon,  and  on  the  necessity  of  an  atonement 
revision  for  surmounting  this  governmental  impediment- 
is  involves  ■'  tlie  substance  of  the  doctrine  "  which  dis- 
shes  the  old  Calvinism.  Ho  acknowledges  that  the 
brm  is  freed  from  the  absurdity  of  supposing  a  real 
SB  of  the  elect  with  thoir  Kedoemor,  and  from  tlio 
.1  fiction  "  of  imputing  to  moral  agents  wliat  does  not 
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really  belong  to  them;  but  he  co: 
atonement  conBist  ia  the  agonies 
dered  equivalent  to  our  eternal 
the  agonies  of  a  maa  exalted  in 
objects  to  this  theory  as  contaii 
error  with  that  of  suppoeing  that 
him  strength  to  endure  an  infinit 
He  inBists  that  the  "  modified 
coosisteut  as  the  old  form  with 
atonement ;  for  he  says,  if  the 
penal,'  then  that  those  for  wb< 
punished  themselves  must  still  si 
avoided,  of  sin  twice  punished  "  | 

>  Dt.  Campbell  ii  correct  in  userting  ttk 
CalTinism  "  do  apply  the  etdtbet,  penal,  to 
do  not  <o  apply  it;  and  thoae  who  retain  t1 
in  Che  literal  aeaic.  It  is  eomcwliat  icmaj 
qaoled  in  the  entire  volnme  of  Dr.  Canpb 
latiana,  Owen's  Worlu,  the  Worka  of  the 
I^e  Stnith'a  Four  Diaconrses  on  the  Sac 
Gcoi^^e  Payne's  Lecturea  on  Divine  Soven 
on  the  Atonement,  Dr.  Btrond  on  the  FhyEi 
Chalmer's  Inatitnlea,  and  Thomson  on 
American  work  on  the  nitgect  Menu  to  ha 
writing liii Tolnme.  He alterwardiraad and 
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CSOIX,  SILATABS,  OHIO. 

I  German  pnbKc  Bome  time.  Bnt  it 
■cholara  also,  pttrtlj  became  of  its  an- 
f  becMue  of  the  ability  with  which  it 
MOphic  views.    In  tpiiii  it  ia  reverent 

precedent  worlu  on  ethics  with  itap- 
1  poasess  the  key  to  higiier  constructions 
Unary  orthodoxj.  Inaword,  it  claims 
lox  themselvM. 

teoaopb  of  the  school  of  Schelliag  as 
:iiig  of  Baader  and  Schodea.  Though 
ilogian  than  a  preacher.  Of  hu  chief 
i  first  volume.  The  second,  which  i^ 
B  supplemented  by  five  very  able  theo- 
s  Protestant  pastor  at  Sjurcs,  October, 
;ht  His  name  is  still  fragrant  in  the 
■gues.  One  of  the  latt^  prefiwea  the 
appreciation  of  his  character,  showing, 
every  added  day  of  his  life,  he  rose  to 

joyous  convicdon  that  in  Christ  lie 

CoIduuio's  ethics  may  be  pretty  fiurly 
nterrupted  [n^seatation  of  his  chief 

iter-relatioDS  of  God  and  man.  Theae 
'  too  outwardly,  after  the  analt^  of  a 
edncator  to  his  papil.  This  view  of 
H.heistic,  but  it  is  far  higher  than  the 
antheistic  theology  God  has  not  even 
to  a  pupil ;  instead  of  a  living  God  we 
onscionsness  from  which  to  construct 
1  and  man  is  mnch  deeper.  The  scrip- 
is  a  bridal  relation,  and  by  calling  us 
icbes  upon  the  vine,  Christ  Hera  the 
Iwodor  Cnlmann.    3  BSnde.    Stuttgart 
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lore  U  no  louf^  a  matter  of  mere  coiucioiunMn,  but  it  risea  to  a  r«cip 
et»ence^nterchange.  It  is  oot  Platonic  but  maritaL  Man  does  not 
love  God  merely  Irom  a  dread  distance ;  but  God  enters  into  bim 
his  own  divine  essence.  The  bond  of  commuDiou  is  kept  up  on  the 
of  God,  not  merely  by  revelations  in  word,  idea,  and  example,  but  t 
impartation  of  the  divine  essence  to  num.  It  is  a  vinculum  tuistanlk 
two  organically  inter-connected  existences.  This  view  alone  eipi 
the  full  objective  sense  of  the  scriptures.  Though  extant  in  contempt 
dogmatics,  its  scientific  establishment  is  a  task  of  the  future. 

Blau  being  made  for  «uch  a  relation,  it  is  the  task  of  ethics  to  show 
he  is  to  remain  in  it  when  already  there,  as  in  the  case  of  Adam,  and 
is  the  goal  to  be  reached.  In  respect  to  fallen  man,  its  task  is  the  i 
with  the  addition  of  showing  how  the  broken  relation  is  to  be  re-establ 
by  repentance  and  faith.  It  is  also  to  show  that  man's  capabilil 
appropriating  the  divine  essence  lies  in  bis  innate  God-bkeness. 
God-likeness  is  much  more  than  mere  personal  consciousncas  and  ire< 
God,  the  other  &ctor  of  the  relation,  is  to  be  concMved  of  as  imps 
his  substantiality  to  man.  And  then  are  to  be  shown  what  change 
hereby  wrought  in  man,  and  how  he  is  thus  bronght  to  his  God-cet 
Any  system  of  ethics,  therefore,  which  clums  to  be  more  than  a 
rationalist! co-theistic  must  (I)  show  man  to  be  more  than  a  mere  fi«e 
scious  ego,  (2)  utilize  the  central  idea  of  a  divine  essence-impartati 
man,  and  (3)  describe  this  divine  essence,  and  show  bow  its  oi^nic  i 
with  the  individual  is  aflected  by  appropriation. 

But  to  enter  into  details.  GoJ  may  be  related  to  man  in  three  aice: 
stages,  (1)  as  permeating  roan,  (2)  as  by-dwelling  with  man,  (3)  i 
dwelling  in  man.  It  is  at  the  third  stage  only  that  the  central  rel 
of  essence-impartation  between  God  and  man  takes  place.  At  the  1 
stage,  God  is  as  external  to  man  as  a  tree  or  an  animal.  But  man  is  < 
to  seek  after  God,  if  baply  he  may  find  him.  If  be  does  truly  seek 
then  God  may  exist  in  bim  in  a  specifically  higher  manner  than  hitJ 
At  fint  be  knows  God,  ideally,  at  permeating  his  tbou^ts ;  he  now  1 
God  as  everywhere  meeting  and  helping  him,  as  dwellii^  with  him 
be  remains  faithliil  here,  be  wilt  then  rise  to  the  full  indwelling  of  G 
him,  that  ie,  to  an  essence-communion  with  God.  Then  is  verifie 
word  of  John :  "  He  that  dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God,  and  G 
bim."  Tliis  ia  a  specifically  higher  indwelling  of  Giod  in  man  and  ofv 
God  than  the  natural  indwelling,  as  expressed  in  the  words :  "  In  hi 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being."  To  illustrate:  A  man  ma; 
noder  the  wal«r  and  live  and  move  there  a  longer  or  shorter  while 
water  surrounds  and  encloses  him.  But  he  does  not  live  in  the  wa 
as  high  a  degree  as  the  Ush,  which  can  disport  itself  in  it  as  in  its  ow 
element.     God's  substantial  being  is  man's  life-element. 

The  prevalent  ethical  view,  that  liappiness,  bliss,  joy,  spring  from 
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ftnd  the  nnlvene,  is  far  from  adequate. 
:  of  God  atraanu  rfolker  over  into  msn  m 
tntbuNum.  It  is  only  when  entiiuBiasm 
u  illustrated  at  Pentecost.  Here  alone 
that  rapliu  of  divine  love  which  joins  the 
irer,  and  uonstantlj'  heightens  and  inten- 
ag  tbat  essence'intercbange  which  alone 
linary  rationalietico-theistic  ethics  is  tlitii 
re  spring  from  a  felt  harmony  of  eubject 
e  t^an  ideal.  To  illostrate :  The  drinker 
the  wine  when  be  sees  it  before  bim, 
be  drinks  it,  and  in  a  yet  higher  degree 
ig  effects ;  for  hen  only  does  the  wine 
relation  of  God  to  man.  It  is  only  when 
ndw^  in  man  that  the  joy  of  real  love 

tw  of  the  body,  that  it  is  merely  an  organ 
The  body  is  not  only  the  organ  of  the 
tantial  batis,  fkim  which  it  feeds  itself,  as 
iry  spirit,  says  Bohme,  eats  of  il«  mother 
'es  the  body  a  real  ee8ence.commnnion 
the  relation  much  deeper.  The  body  is 
rit ;  it  is  eneniial  to  the  spirit.  In  fact 
out  a  corporeality.  Hence  the  necessity 
he  spirit  can  be  immortal  only  in  that  it 
al  Bubstratnm,  or  receives  another  in  ita 
>lace,  every  ChristiaD  knows  very  wdl, 
)  eucharist  and  by  tiie  &ith-life  which 
into  the  cborcb,  tbe  mystical  body  of  the 
it  body  falls  away  in  death,  then  be 
;  branch  on  the  vine,  Christ,  and  obtains 
if  any  one  neglects  his  opportunity  and 
loreality  of  Christ,  then  when  his  present 
]m  beneath  his  feet  by  death,  his  spirit 
and  finds  here,  in  the  lake  of  fire  and 

entimeat  with  both  bands,  and  say  that  it  is 
L  tbey  are  consequent  in  going  on  to  the  Tar- 

tiaUs  away,  then  the  soul  also  ceasos  to  be. 
were  it  not  that  there  is  both  a  heavenly  aod 
present  one.  The  former  was  realised  once 
:tion,  and  may  be  appropriated  by  whosoever 

Every  loal,  on  throwing  off  its  flesh-body, 
thwitb  clothed  npoa  with  one  or  tbe  other  of 
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brinutoae,  the  corporeality  anited  to  its  nature.  Hit  riew  ftlone  accooi 
for  the  necenitj  of  the  holy  eucharift  For  if  the  body  is  merdy  an  orgi 
fbr  the  communication  of  the  spirit  with  the  outer  world,  why  need  we 
partake  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Resoicitftted,  and  thereby  approprit 
to  ourselves  a  trans^nred  corporeality,  seeing  that  we  have  no  need 
luch  a  body  for  this  as  yet  nntransfigured  world  ?  Bat  if  the  body  a  r 
a  mere  instrument,  but  tbat  aba*e-men&>ned  pint,  then  follows  bs  a  ni 
ural  sequence  that,  fbr  the  regenerated  spirit-Hfe  of  the  CbristiBii,  the 
must  be  prepared  e^so  as  ila  nourishing  buii,  the  corresponding  deal 
proof  corporeality  of  t^e  Besnseitated. 

Ordinary  ethics  is  also  erroneous  in  treating  of  men  as  nonn^y  a 
originally  existing  in  the  two  eeses  and  in  diverse  nationalities.  The  ft 
h  Adam  did  not  come  into  existence  in  a  child-state,  but  as  a  mstor 
and  perfected  creature.  This  alone  was  to  be  his  normal  condition.  1 
or^nal  plan  did  not  contemplate  the  creation  of  woman.  Ere  « 
created  only  in  anticipation  of  the  fact  that  sin  was  about  to  enter  t 
world.  It  was  umply  in  view  of  the  impending  fall  into  sin,  that  it  * 
"  not  good  "  for  the  man  to  be  ^one.  And  national  diversities  are  doe 
the  criminal  attentat  at  Babel. 

Ordinary  ethics  is  too  indefinite  as  to  the  nature  of  the  perfoction  whi 
is  the  goal  of  the  moral  life.  This  perfection  is  no  other  than  the  aho' 
mentioned  realistic  organic  union  of  the  person  with  the  substantiality 
God.  At  Pentecost  God  stood  no  longer  as  die  mere  lawgiver  of  Sis 
nor  as  the  mere  teacher  of  the  Mount,  but  as  in  fact  ready  to  pour  out  t 
realistic  essence-fulness  of  his  Spirit  into  the  disciples.  He  caused,— 
make  use  of  a  pregnant  exprewion — the  imponderable  flvidutn  at 
Spirit  to  stream  over  into  the  dtsciplee, — which  was  something  nnspeakal 
higher  than  all  bis  precedent  revelations  in  word,  law,  idea,  and  mo 
example.  With  this  climax-act  be  reached  at  last  that  to  which  evs 
thing  precedent  had  pointed.  In  the  eucharist  he  set  the  disciples  ii 
organic  bodily  communion  with  himself,  and  then  on  the  basis  of  t 
somatic  union,  r^sed  them  at  Pentecost  into  spiritual  oommnnion,  so  ll 
tfaey  constituted  now  not  merely  one  body,  but  also  one  spirit  with  I 
Lord. 

Tbe  usual  ethical  view  of  ^e  central  moral  motive  is  neitlier  clear  i 
adequate.  A  thorough  analysis  of  man  as  the  divine  image,  shows  tJ 
man  is  made  to  line  in  God,  with  as  obvious  a  necessity  as  the  structi 
of  a  fish  shows  that  it  is  made  to  live  in  the  wat«r,  and  that,  in  1 
structure  of  this  God-likenen,  be  has  the  impelling  force,  the  motive, 
this  life  in  God.  The  motive  to  the  moral  is,  consequently,  not  meai 
an  indefinite  conscionsneas  of  a  lack,  bnt  a  definite  consciousness  of  a  ne 
of  realistic  union  with  God. 

The  common  ethical  view  conceives  of  man's  dominion  over  nature  n 
crudely.    A  higher  Christian  philosophy  teaches  that  prerionsly  to  I 
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or  duriog  tbe  six  creative  days — there 
consequently  that  man  entered  into  life 
le  beela  of  a  catastrophe)  as  St  Uartin 
gh  the  world  at  its  creation  was  good, 
rfected,  and  that  man's  dominating  over 
of  tRUuformiug  this  crude  natural  cosmos 

is  the  task  of  true  ethics  to  show,  (1)  that 
he  divine  substantiality  into  man,  is  to 
i  to  ioiUate  him  into  a  knowledge  of  the 
before  they  are  ohjectivei/  realized,  so 
in  the  fullest  eeose  of  the  word ;  (2)  that 
man  and  the  progressive  transformation 
>ntuatea  in  an  inner  freedom  and  bound- 
be  becomes  not  merely  figuratiTely  but 
presence  of  God  in  maa  is  founded  and 
le  constantly  renewed  renunciation  and 
reature  to  God,  and  hence  is  conditioned 

virtue  is  br  from  clear.  Virtue  in  its 
ees  for  something.  God  wills  that  certain 
8.  Man's  inborn  and  acquired  prepared- 
But  as  God  is  an  inexhaustibly  fresh- 
purposes,  hence  he  has  capacitated  bis 
r  variable  manner  of  obedience.  Tbe 
lanst  the  whole  of  man's  capability.  It 
hica  to  develop  with  all  possible  fulness 
—  active,  loving  co-operation  with  the 
imiiing  of  it  into  a  gr«ater  or  smaller 
into  the  backgronod. 
n  is  far  IrtHn  adequate.  Sin  is  not  simply  a 

Catii^  of  a  forbidden  fmit.  The  eating 
nee  laid  the  ground  for  a  Satanic  by- 
by-dwelling  is  by  no  means  as  yet  ao 
tileaess  of  man.  Man  b  able  to  reaiat  tbe 
anic  principle,  though  he  cannot  himself 
i  may  yield  to  its  sway,  and  thus  let  the 
indwelling,  so  that  he  ends  in  b^ng  at 
eeist  the  implanted  evil  and  lay  hold  on 
en  rise  to  oneness  with  God.  As  by  the 
a  Satanic  enthusiasm  was  generated,  so 
ance  of  the  eorpae  Chriiti,  is  generated  a 
be  significance  of  the  eucharist. 
ito  lilt  needs  oarejul  revision.    This  fiill 
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iraa  not  merdf  ft  perveraoD  of  the  will,  but 
tDan  intA  the  preMot  otiler  of  things.  ThJi 
onl]'  by  what  the  scriptures  c«Il  a  re-birth. 
m  divine  tpirit-importation.  This  Bpirit-impsi 
be  fallowed  b/  ever  renewed  higher  impaiit 
merely  qnalitatire  magnitude  that  needs  onljr, 
bat  also  a  quantitativQ  one,  which  ma;  bo 
degrees.  The  rignifieance  of  this  thought  fi>i 
naual  view  locates  the  chief  event,  T^enet*tii 
the  new  life,  and  gives  it  too  much  the  cha 
priving  the  tnbsequent  life  of  its  greatest  s^ 
hunger  for  fresh  impartatjons  of  the  Spirit.  ' 
reuhed  when  man  by  succesaive  receptions  < 
transformed  that  the  Spirit  which  at  first  mi 
impulse,  now  dwells  in  him  as  a  second  pers 
oracle  of  God  and  a  brother  of  the  holy  propi 
"  possessed  "  of  the  Holy  Gbost,  as  at  the  opp< 
becomes  a  "  possessed  "  of  the  devil. 

Such  U  a  brief  and  rather  bluntly  put  sy 
which  Dr.  Culmann's  work  takes  issue  with  tl 
poeitiont  in  Christian  ethics.  Their  bare 
readers  tbmr  sufficient  conviction  of  unsoun' 
hasty  a  conclusion  would  do  the  work  real 
atmosphere  of  theosophy,  ordinary  distinction 
commonest  words  acquire  an  elasticity  of  m 
measurement  by  ordinary  notions  very  unsatii 
unftequently  we  here  find  that  in  overthrowjnj 
absurdity,  we  have  simply  overthrown  a  strai 
iDg-  Our  author  did  not  mean  it  in  such  i 
not  BO  much  in  the  position  itself  as  in  oni 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  work  of  E 
studied  as  a  whole,  before  finally  sentenced 
will  r^p^t  the  puns  taken.  For  whatever  1 
is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  abound  in  brill! 
redolent  of  a  ymj  earnest  Christian  mysticisn 
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I,  which  baa  importsDce  chiefly  u  » 
me  author.  Stratus,  wbo  is  oow  aixt^ 
I  of  hia  life  to  the  cmciBl,  but  nude' 
[hibit  S8  one  harmonious  aj'Btem  hii 
cience,  art,  literstara,  and  pohtici  a* 

M^hical  Theorf,  put  forth  when  he 
ity  years  uiarked  aa  juvenile  by  the 

had  force  eoongh  to  drive  from  the 
le  adopts  here,  sa  hopeful  instmments 
jf  physiology,  the  nebular  hj-potbeeia, 
lays  an  emphasis  that  is  eager  to  the 
gh  he  adopts  Darwinism  with  a  few 
liGed  confidence  that  if  thia  ayslem 
r  in  the  supernatural  will  become  iin- 
ppoaite  of  Mr.  Darwin's.  Even  Mr, 
ind  spiral  movement  of  the  particles 
uce  love,  and  a  left-hand  epiral  move- 
as  ever  from  knowing  the  causes  of 
bunder  minds,  like  Sir  John  Herschell, 
saiz,  accustomed  to  clear  definitions, 
atural  law,"  nothing  other  than  the 
of  the  divine  will,  so  that  no  matter 
leat  man  and  the  universe  may  have 
ding  to  these  natnraliata  themselves, 
jht,  two  undeniable  instances  of  mind 

namely,  the  beginning  and  the  con- 
scussions,  however,  greatly  lack  clear- 
tioD  of  a  myth  has  been  subjected  to 
en  the  edition  of  bis  principal  woi^ 
bich  his  theory  appeared  in  1864,  And 

Ein  Bekenntnisa  von  David  Triedrich 
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That  there  are  higher  ftad  lower  natunl  laws;  that,  on  all  sides,  si 
the  pover  of  the  vital  principle  over  cbemical  aflluities,  or  of  the  faun 
will  over  graTitatioa,  we  find  examples  of  the  suboidination  of  the  Ic 
to  the  higher ;  that  a  miracle  may  be  only  the  exhibition  of  the  povei 
a  higher  over  a  lower  law,  aad  that  the  snpematiml,  therefore,  ia 
necemaril}'  the  unnatural,  wer«  positions  familiar  in  the  theologj- 
Schleiermacher.  and  even  in  the  philooophj'  of  Hegel,  before  Strann  b^ 
his  historical  criticism;  bnt  of  which,  to  jndge  by  the  constant  miarej 
sentatiou  of  the  doctrine  of  miracles  which  abounds  in  this  last  btxk 
Strauts  ai  well  as  in  his  fint,  the  author  has  not  yet  heard,  allho 
Schleiennacber  and  Hegel  were  once  his  teachers.  Demanding,  as  alo 
heretofore,  a  criticism  of  Christianity  which  shall  be  free  fma  prcsnpp 
tioDt,  StrauBshere,asaiway«heretofore,  himself  writes  with  the  detenni 
presupposition  that  the  supematDral  is  the  unnatural,  the  imposuble, : 
therefore  the  nntustorical.  On  accmmt  of  this  presoppoaition,  and  fbi 
other  reason  which  the  most  carelul  reader  can  discover,  most  the 
three  Gospels  as  well  as  the  fourth,  be  regarded  as  by  no  means  product 
of  the  date  to  which  scbidarship  assigns  them,  nor,  indeed,  of  eye-witne 
at  all.  Acconnta  of  miracles  hare  been  interpolated  in  them  by 
mythical  process,  and  by  the  partisan  needs  of  the  Pauline  and  the  Pec 
&ctions.  German  criticism  and  thediscovery  of  manuscripts,  have  wi' 
the  last  fifty  years  carried  back  the  earliest  nndeniable  date  of  the  ] 
Testament  literature,  thirty  years,  and  narrowed  by  so  much  the  previo 
too  narrow  nwm  for  the  time  which  Strauss  requires  for  bis  myths  to  g 
np  in ;  but  of  this  new  aspect  of  the  case  he  takes  no  notice. 

As  specimens  of  the  curiously  unsound  or  unfur  statemeuta  to  wl 
Strauss  commits  himself,  and  which  prove  that  this,  his  latest  and  peri 
ripest  book,  is  by  no  means  true  to  the  scientific  method,  one  may  insu 
the  propositions : 

1.  That  the  Bible  is  anbmstworthy  because  it  teaches  that  the  mm 
created  on  the  fourth  day  of  creation,  while  night  and  day  had  previo 
existed  (pp.  17, 16). 

3.  Hat  Christianity  is  nndeoiably  an  institution  in  defence  of  pov 
and  beggary,  and  that  the  begging  monks  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  we 
the  b^^ng  system  now  adopted  at  Some,  are  "  genuine  Chrii 
institutions"  (p.  63). 

8.  That  the  Gospels  "do  not  contain  a  word  fbr  the  peaceful  poli' 
Tirtues,  for  love  of  country,  and  worthiness  as  a  cititen  "  (p.  65). 

4.  That  the  household  and  family  virtues  have  no  sufficient  teachii 
the  example  or  doctrine  of  Christ  (p.  65) . 

5.  That  the  New  Testament,  which  represents  Dives  as  "  sure  of 
only  on  account  of  the  fact  that  be  fared  sumptuously  every  day,  wit 
our  learning  anything  else  wrong  of  him,"  denies  that  there  can  be  a  i 
peraonal  use  of  wealth  and  is  opposed  to  the  industrial  virtoes  (pp.  62- 
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iani^  becomei  "ft  principle  at 

i  philanthrop)'  owe  more  to  the 
;y  (p.  86). 

ell  and  hell  Js  bo  connected  with 
m  utroDoniy  has  destroyed  the 
i  or  the  otber  (pp.  132-134). 
lie  soul  without  its  bodiljr  orgao 

<ier  than  the  Christian  sentiment 

25G). 

f  the  sexes  Jcbus  and  Pftul  held 

i3,  258). 

caches  that  whoever  looks  on  a 
[lultery  in  his  heart,  and  that,  if 

earn  aber  lehrte  in  der  Bergrede, 
abeschon  mit  ihr  die  Ebe  gebro- 
icbtig  ist,  so  geht  jeder  Ehe,  die 
nftheirath  ist,  inncrlichc  Unzncht 
>,  der,  ohne  an  der  Naturcioricb- 

iindcm  xa  koonen,  cin  mit  ibr 
ingen  brandmarkt  1 ") 
:  contagion  of  French  coarseness; 
d  uneducated  nobility,  imitated 
,  have  received  since  the  war  of 
an/  terrible  political  and  social 
latioD,  that  when  materialism,  as 
udder  of  even  continental  tastea, 
lething  to  correct,  is  perceptible. 
t,  and  poetry  the  only  Bubstituto 
Its  the  eye  falls  upon  such  amazing 
:h  a  pereon  as  Aurora  Leigh  or 
«r's  wife  would  be  intelligible  to 

eicpcrience  of  speedy  fcparatioo 
d  in  1840,  it  must  by  nu  means 
d  is  low  enough  to  meet  the  de- 
ersonal  tharacter  admirable,  and 

moral  rebuke.  In  contrast  with 
iss  has  a  considerable  degree  of 
of  which  has  in  the  last  century 
1  German  criticism,  although  not 

visible  to  him  that  moral  beauty 

bis  maturity  used  to  speak  of  as 
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unsarpassable,  aDd  u  i£  in  the  Weimar  uourt,  where  Fn 
no  means  been  expelled  from  morals,  it  had  just  begu 
him.  It  is  too  late  doit,  however,  even  on  the  coatini 
of  infidelity  which  the  learned  German  histories  classiQ 
tmlgaru,  and  dtacribo  by  the  epithet  phUiiierktifl,  to  ree 
has  lost  in  the  luft  Gily  yean.  A  serious  man  must  rejo 
tianity  tested  philosopbically,  historically,  and  in  every  j 
in  a  certain  email,  light,  and  inwardly  coarse  way,  of  wl 
had  enoDf;h,  and  is  tired.  Although  the  moral  insight  c 
saperior  to  the  average  standard  of  French  scepticism,  yt 
written  with  French  vivacity  instead  of  with  German 
ita  reasoning  would  appear,  as  a  whole,  quite  as  weak  I 
imaginative  life  of  Christ,  of  which  no  German  scholar 
with  intellectual  respect  As  in  tho  astonishingly  an< 
quoted,  the  reader  has  a  painful  sense  that  the  discusi 
uncritical,  so  throughout  the  book,  in  spite  of  bright  fain 
and  the  transcendent  importance  of  the  historical  and 
discuned,  one  may  search  in  vain  for  a  page  where  th 
of  the  argument  will  bear  the  test  of  being  thrown  into  t 

Stranss  expressly  admits  in  this  work  that  the  mint 
has  spoken  for  forty  years  is  in  Germany  exceedingly 
and  that  all  attempts  to  form  into  organiiations  tboi 
TtewB,  have  been  ftilures  so  perfect  as  to  be  Indicroi 
■oUteamitbin,BoscheiDtee,denBlt-nnd  nenkirchlicbea  V 
eiDen  unkirchlichen,  eben  rein  humanitlren  nnd  T*t 
Aber  es  geschieht  nicbt,  nnd  wo  es  einige  versnchen 
lacherlich.) 

Among  the  sound  fragment*  ofthe  book  are  the  doc trii 
n  the  rightful  law  of  the  soul,  even  although  there  be 
personal  God  (pp.  143, 146)  ;  that  the  feeling  of  uncondi 
upon  a  higher  order  of  things,  is  the  ground  of  a  reli 
cannot  any  longer  call  ourselves  Christians  (pp.  141,  94): 
we  name  this  higher  order  God  or  the  nniveise,  we  m 
with  it,  as  revealed  by  experience  and  conscience  (j 
"We  demand,"  is  the  express  claim  of  this  latest  state 
"(or  onr  universe  the  same  piety  as  the  pious  roanol 
manded  tot  his  God."  Schopenhaner's  Fesi 
revoltiiig. 
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y  ENGLAND  THEOLOGY. 


he  IVncetOD  tlieolt^  differs  tome- 
logy  of  New  England.  These  points 
rhich  Dr.  Hodge  Lbb  recently  pnb- 
'  New  England  readers.  On  Mtme 
tbor  has  Qiisapprehended  the  views 
und  (of  course  without  intending  it) 

glad  to  bo  set  right  od  these  points ; 

—  which  is  not  iotended  as  a  reriew 

■epresentatioDs. 

ards,  Dr.  Hopkins,  and  Dr.  Emmons, 

lie  deems  erroneous.     But  he  goes  on 

ems  of  theology  had  great  influence 

their  systems  have  a  great  influence, 
leir  theology,  modified  more  or  less 
what  is  currently  known  as  the  New 
nisrepresentatious,  therefore,  I  shall 
at  leaders  whose  names  have  been 
lose,  in  general,  over  whom,  as  Dr. 
great  influence" — those  who  would 
leans.     I   premise  (iis  remark,  and 

Sngland  brethren  his  own  definition 
finition  to  us  appeals  imperfect  and 
e  says,  "is  meant  the  disposition  to 
nition  he  constantly  adheres,  and 
.  bis  mistake,  in  this  respect,  is  the 
the  views  prevalent  in  New  England. 
^nce  to  the  simple  desire  to  promote 
lason  why  be  should.  According  to 
king  toeU  (isne  vi^)  to  its  object ;  a 
This  is  the  sense  given  to  the  word 
word  is  constantly  used  by  the  most 
s.  If  the  object  of  benerolenca  is  a 
*  ToL  L  p.  4S8.       *  Vol.  i.  p.  4S7. 
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merely  sentient  being,  it  maj  not  look  beyond 
happiness  is  the  only  good  of  which  sucb  ft  beir^ 
object  is  an  intelligent  being,  a  moral  being,  beo 
its  moral  good,  its  highest  good,  and  not  merely 
insist,  is  the  full  meaning  of  the  noble  word,  " 
r^ret  that  Dr.  Hodge  should  use  it  in  a  lower  a 
be  should  impute  that  sense  to  ns,  and  then  cha 
drawn  &om  bis  restricted  sense  of  the  t«rm,  whici 
principles  as  tbey  can  be  to  bis  own. 

S.  One  of  these  conclusions  is,  that  we  "  re^rd 
good,  and  hence  that  the  desirv  to  promote  ba] 
virtue."  On  this  ground,  he  says,  "  we  confbuni 
pedient,  and  make  expediency  the  ground  of  m 
principle  on  which  this  theory  is  founded,"  Dr. 
"  was  propounded  in  a  posthumous  treatise  oT 
which  he  taught  that  virtue  consists  in  the  love  ( 
WM  adopted  and  carried  out  by  Dis.  Hopkins  and 
of  theology,  which  for  many  yean  had  gt«at  influ 

How  far  President  Edwards  was  from  holding 
puted  to  him  wjil  appear  in  the  following  estraci 
"Nature  of  Virtue";  the  very  treatise  to  which  D 
Tirtuous  mind,  being  under  the  sovereign  domii 
above  all  things  seek  the  gtory  of  God,  and  mak 
eming,  and  ultimate  end;  consisting  in  theexpre 
in  their  proper  effects,  and  in  the  mauiiiifltatioD 
understandings,  and  the  communication  of  ^>e  i 
the  creature;  in  the  creature's  highest  esteem  < 
joy  in  him,  and  in  the  proper  exercise  of  express 

it  chiefly  seeks  the  good  of  the  creature,  consii 
happiness,  but  ■'  in  its  knowledge  or  view  of  G 
union  with  God,  and  conformity  to  him,  love  to  h 
that  temper  or  disposition  of  heart — that  con» 
of  mind  to  being  in  general,  which  appean  eh 
virtue  truly  so  called,  or  in  other  words,  is  true 
And  no  other  disposition  of  affection  but  this  is  of 

In  another  Treatise,  Edwards  not  only  says,  b 
that  "  the  great  and  last  end  of  God's  works  is  I 
is  most  properly  and  comprehensively  called  the 

As  befOTO  remained,  Dr.  Hodge  was  led  into  tl 
stated  as  to  the  sentiment*  of  Edwards  and  hie 
last  end  of  God,  and  the  chief  end  of  man,  by  i 

'  See  Vol.  i.  pp.  419,  4Sa,  433 ;  VoL  ii.  pp. 
*  Works  (WotcesiM  ed.),  ToL  ii.  p.  413 ;  V< 
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e  word  benevolence.  We  do  hold  that  beneTi>- 
f  the  term,  —  univennl,  impartial,  disinterested 

0  and  coDstitntea  the  root  and  basis  of  all  hotinen. 
i  laid   to  comprise  the  entire  character  of  the 

1  love."  This  is  the  love  which  the  Scriptnrcs 
'  perfectnesB,"  "  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,"  and  on 
and  the  prophels."  The  divine  law,  in  the  meet 
requiree  nothing  but  love.  "  Thou  shalt  love  the 
ine  heart,  and  with  ftll  thj  soul,  and  with  all  thj 
'  mind,  and  thou  shalt  love  thy  n«ghbor  as  thy- 
sken  of  as  constituting  the  etsence  of  all  boljr 
toal  and  not  a  natural  affection ;  and  what  form 

of  our  neighbor  cannot  always  be  the  love  of 
:Tcised  only  towards  a  benefactor.  Neither  can 
complacence ;  for  this  is  exercised  only  towards 
,  should  not,  love  complacently  a  totally  sinful 
which  we  inquire  can  be  no  other  than  love 
sal,  impartiaJ,  disinterested  —  fixing  npon  God 
as  infinitely  the  greatest  and  best  of  beings,  and 
awards  all  other  beings,  according  to  perceived 
love  with  which  "  God  so  loved  the  world  as  to 
in,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not 
ig  life."  This  is  the  dyoin7,  the  love  spoken  of 
ithout  which  all  religious  pretensions  and  pei^ 
I.  "  Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men 
not  love,  I  am  become  as  sounding  brass,  or  a 
ongh  I  have  the  gill  of  prophecy,  and  understand 
Qwledge ;  and  though  I  have  all  faith,  so  that  I 
and  have  not  lore,  I  am  nothing.  And  though 
eed  the  poor,  and  though  I  give  my  body  to  be 
e,  it  profiEeth  me  nothing." 
■at  benevolence  enters  into  and  constitutes  the 
e  accepted  Dr  Hodge*!  definition  of  beaevolence, 
insists  we  do  say — that  happiness  is  the  greatest 
appiness  the  sum  of  all  virtue.  But  rejecting  his 
tne  as  much  above  it  as  the  heavens  are  higher 
his  conctuuona  about  expediency  and  utility  — 
test  as  sincerely  as  himself,  and  which  we  hare 
liite. 

misrepresents  the  New  Engknd  theologians,  in 
belief  that  "  sin,  and  the  present  amount  of  un, 
'  the  greatest  good ;  and  that  good,  in  thti  con- 
loral  good,  but  happiness."*  This  misi^pTehen- 
foLi.  p.433;  ToLilUT. 
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gion,  like  the  last,  Rsulta  from  hii  impndng 
of  benevolence.  He  resMn*  for  os  in  tl 
benevolent,  k  he  goveiTui  the  world  to  { 
amount  of  bappinesa.  Bnt  a  vast  amouDt  • 
erat«d  nnder  hit  government.  Ilia,  ther 
to  bappinem,  and  ie  to  be  r^arded  aa  the  n 
good." 

Now  we  will  not  Bay  that  no  New  Engli 
of  the  espresaion  here  imputed  to  na.  Bni 
onr  knowledge,  neither  President  Edwar 
£minons,  ever  used  it.  It  ii  not  a  cnrrent 
an  sdmisnUe  phraaeologjr.  Sin  ia  not  a  d 
happinen,  or  of  the  greateet  good  in  any  se 
M  at).  The  word  "  means,"  is  relative.  It 
must  have  a  tendency  to  promote  that  end 
sense  of  the  term,  a  means.  But  sin  haf 
higbeat  good  of  the  noiverae,  or  its  highest 
ore  in  the  opponte  direction.  How  then  c 
good,  or  of  any  good  ? 

New  England  divines,  in  general,  do  aa 
providence  and  grace  of  God,  he  may  caiw 
opposition  to  all  its  tendencies,  of  greater  g 
good  to  the  nniveiae,  than  would  otherwise 
says  the  same.  "The  Scriptures  teach," 
God  is  the  end  to  wbich  the  promotion  of  1 
happiness,  and  all  other  ends  are  subon 
lelf-manifeatation  of  God,  the  revelstiou  a 
the  highest  conceivable  or  possible  good, 
works  in  creation,  providence,  and  redemp 
ate  neccsaary  for  the  manifeatatjon  of  God 
be  DO  manif^tation  of  his  meicy  without  ml 
if  there  were  no  sin.  Ai  the  heavens  decli 
devised  the  plan  of  redemption,  "  to  the  in 
palitiea  and  powers  in  heavenly  places,  mi 
the  manifold  wisdom  of  God"  (Eph.  iii.  1< 
eternal  life.  It  is  for  creatures  the  highest 
that  knowledge,  the  maniftstation  of  the  ma 
God,  is  the  highest  end  of  all  his  works.  ' 
to  be  the  end  contemplated,  both  in  the  pui 
salvation  of  believera.  It  is  an  end  to  whic! 
"  What  if  God,  willing  to  show  hia  wrath 
power  known,  endured  with  much  long-sufi 
to  destruction;  and  that  he  might  make  k 
the  vessels  of  mercy,  wbioh  he  had  afore  p 
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Uie  Scriptnree,  vs  permitted,  that 
ta  pnnidunent,  and  bis  grace  in  its 
it  the  knowledge  of  theee  attribotea, 
;ht  of  the  sun,"' 

ine.  Tbii  is  juat  as  we  hold  and 
;hB  my«erioiu  fact  of  Bin's  pennitted 
e  the  noblest  and  best  of  all  God's 
1  brigbteit  diaplaf  of  his  perfectioDS 
in  redompUon  as  it  does  nowhere 
ould  have  been  no  display  of  thoee 
Grod'a  character,  —  his  forbearance, 
:  it  is  obvious  that  there  could  have 
DO  sinners  ia  be  redeemed.  Hence 
tence  of  sin,  and  for  its  connection 
supposing  it  to  be  a  nccsasary  mean* 
Creatures  in  heavtn,  it  is  likely, 
3d,  and  lore  and  enjoy  him  a  bun- 
re  done  had  there  been  no  redemp- 

Sngland  theologians  as  denying,  in 
ttice  of  God, — resolving  it  all  into 
a  on  this  folse  principle,"  he  says, 
3  atonement  is  founded.  It  admits 
enefit  of  others.  If  that  benefit  can 
Dt  ceaaes,  and  all  objection  to  the 
he  fundamental  principle  of  a  theory 
isoond."*  Now  it  may  relieve  Dr. 
n  such  a  thing  as  jatlice, — justice 
.;  justice  in  the  alwtract,  and  justice 
We  believe  the  justice  of  God  to 
aus  attributes.    "Justice  and  judg- 

tbe  justice  of  God  ii  grounded  in 
desire  to  promote  happinea."  To 
Tact,  is  not  grounded  in  benevolence 
ract  is.  It  is  a  fixed  quantity  — the 
Md  or  eviL  Justice,  as  an  attribute 
er  than  a  disposition  to  be  just,  it  a 
low,  restricted  sense  of  Dr.  Hodge. 
otbiB  moral  attributee,  is  that  which 
beat  gloiy  and  the  greatert  poauble 
,  and  righteousnesi  to  the  plummet, 
reatnres  reward  or  puoisbment,  a^ 
>  VoLiL  p.  B70. 
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cording  to  their  deMrti.    And  thia  ii  beneTolence  ia  the  Ur{ 
ugniGcstion  of  the  t«riD. 

6.  Dr.  Hodge  representt  hu  New  Ergtand  brethren  m  " 
explaining  away,"  all  those  Kriptm^s  which  speak  of  "  Chri* 
as  a  sacrifice,  ai  a  propitiation,  aa  an  expiation,  aa  the  subetit 
reaentative  of  (dnnera  ;  as  usaming  their  p]ace,  and  snatainir 
and  penalty  of  the  law  in  their  atead.''  Now,  atrange  as  i 
we  are  not  couciout  of  "  i^orio);  or  explaining  away "  c 
acriptnral  represeotationa.  Certainly,  we  do  not  ignore  the 
are  ahnoat  conatandy  on  our  lipe,  —  conatituting  the  ata[Jeof ' 
our  theol(^cal  diacnaaions,  and  our  prayen.  Nor  do  we  deair 
to  explain  them  away.  We  may  not  explain  them  in  precis 
manner  as  Dr.  Hodge  ;  but  we  use  the  terma,  without  fhrinkl 
ing,  in  their  full  and  proper  aenie,  aa  employed  by  ^le  sat 
They  are  the  pabtdnm  on  which  we  feed,  and  by  which  we 
•et  forth  our  only  foundation  of  hope  We  accept  of  Chriat  . 
Hi|^  Priest  of  oar  proteaaion,  who  haa  offered  himaelf  a*  a  sac 
{ndation,  an  expation,  for  our  gina.  We  accept  <rf'  him,  as  hai 
oar  place,  and  bomo  the  curse  of  the  law  in  our  stead.  In 
Dr.  Hodge,  —  though  we  do  not  accept  hia  definition,  —  we 
he  endured  the  penallg  of  the  law  for  ua.  What  ia  the  penaJt 
as  Dr.  Hodge  describes  it  ?  "  By  the  words  penai  and  penalty 
nothing  concerning  the  nature  of  the  sufferinga  endured,  I 
design  of  their  infiiclion.  Suffering,  without  any  reference  t 
of  ita  occurrence,  is  a  calamity ;  if  saffered  ibr  the  benefit  of 
it  ia  a  chastiscnwDt ;  if  (itr  the  satisbction  of  justice,  it  ia 
When,  Aerefore,  we  say  that  Christ's  sufferings  were  penal 
suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law,  we  say  nothing  as  to  the  n 

degree  of  the  paina  he  endured.     We  only  say that  tl 

^ned  for  the  aatia&ction  of  juadce.  He  died,  in  order  thai 
be  just  in  justifying  the  ungodly."*  Now  we  tmatfully  and  jo; 
all  thia.  We  believe  that  Chriat  auffered  and  died  for  the  aa 
justice.  He  died  that  God  m^hl  be  just  in  justi^ng  the  ung 
we  prefer  to  regard  his  sufferings  as  a  suiMirufe,  a  JidI  equa 
penalty  of  the  law,  rather  than  as  the  penalty  itself.  The  pe 
law  ia  not  anything,  ereiything,  that  may  be  endured  becaiu 
is  a  definite  sentence  or  denunciation — 'The  aoni  that  sini 
die.'  '  The  wages  of  nn  is  death,'  eternal  death,  a  death  atai 
me^ate  contraat  with  eternal  lib.  It  is  the  punishment  inf 
rebel  angels  when  they  sinned  in  heaven,  and  will  be  infli 
fintUIy  loBt  in  the  great  judgment-day.  It  is  that  from  whi< 
livers  hia  own  people.  "  Christ  hath  redeemed  as  from  the 
law,  b^ng  made  a  curse  fbr  ua  "  (Gal.  iii.  13).  Christ  does 
'  Vol.  ii  p.  580.  »  Vol  li.  p.  47 
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'  sill,  in  this  life,  nor  troia  tempor&l 
Xraai  death,  which  ia  the  proper 

,  as  it  seema  to  lu,  can  be  mifiered 
loa  him,  and  liim  only.  "  The  soul 
ite  ma^  suffer  a  full  equivalent  for 
e  clums  of  justice  as  well ;  but  not 
he  reasons  irhieh  lead  us  to  regard 
lent  for  the  penalty  of  the  law,  bnt 
ccording  to  Dr.  Hodf^'i  descriptioD 
the  thing  intended.     Our  objection 

of  hit  class,  represents  us  as  holding 
direct  control  of  the  will,  —  which 
d,"  he  says,  "  because  a  nniTenal 
and  affections  are  not  under  the 
That  ia  hateful  to  him,  or  hate  what 
elT-determining  power."'  In  other 
I  exercise  or  affection,  by  a  simple 
may  seem  to  Dr.  Hodge  and  hia 
oes.  These  internal  afiectioiu  are 
uinot  be  called  forth  by  a  preriouB 
n  which  any  of  the  exercises  of  the 
><me  executive  volition  by  another, 
atred  in  this  way.  Onr  Toluntary 
nal  or  internal,  transient  or  penna- 
and  under  their  influence,  and  not 
A  man  concludes  to  change  his 
lis  change,  though  voluntary,  ts  not 
ry,  by  a  single  seltmetermination. 
the  subject  for  a  Ume,  looks  at  it  in 
B  way  and  the  other,  and  at  length 
er  man  whose  mind  is  exercised  on 
it  he  is  not  a  friend  of  God ;  that 
1  service ;  but  he  is  diasatJsfied  with 
B  Spirit  to  tliinlt  more  deeply  and 
m,  gets  new  views  of  his  character 
[n  t^e  langoage  of  the  Psalmist,  he 
feet  unto  God's  testimonies,"  Now 
IS  that  of  the  man  who  changed  his 


y  turning  of  the  wol  from  sin 
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bnsiDeai ;  but  ia  neither  case  wu  the  nev  exerci 
by  a  previous  one.  In  both  cases,  it  ivoi  pat  fortl 
motivee.  And  in  both  cases,  the  change  itself 
laneons ;  although  a  preparation  for  it  foay  havt 
mind  for  a  considerable  time. 

We  viih  our  fiiends,  trho  seam  to  differ  from 
Toluntar]'  nature  of  our  moral  affecUoos,  could  u: 
rectly.  They  persist  in  saying  that  a  ctiaoge  in 
voluntary,  because  the  new  affection  is  not  prodi 
of  will.  But  no  one  suppoaes  it  ii  so  produced.  . 
or  can  be,  produced  in  this  way.  We  merely  lay 
are  put  forth  voluntarily,  under  the  influence  of 
ddentions,  in  the  same  way  as  all  other  exercisec 

7.  We  only  add,  nnder  the  head  of  miarepresei 
misapprehends,  and  of  course  misrepresents,  the 
"With  Dr.  Emmons,"  he  tells  us,  "God  b  the  onlj 
BO  called,  whether  material  or  meutal,  liave  no 
everything  at  every  moment ;  all  volitions  and  t 
everything  external."'  Dr.  Emmons  is  here  repi 
"  God  creates  everytlung  at  every  moment,"  an 
works  of  preaervation  and  creation  are  identical. 
Emmons  did  not  thus  teach ;  for  we  once  beard 
in  the  strongest  terms.  If  President  Edwards  di 
and  say  tiiat  "  God's  preserving  created  things  in  I 
lent  to  a  continued  creation,  or  to  his  creating 
each  moment  of  their  existence;"*  still  Dr.  En 
goage,  but  condemned  it  in  decisive  words.  Ui 
writer  of  this  Article:  "President  Edwards  her 
strong  horse  in  the  mud.  He  thrashes  about  a 
every  move  sinks  deeper  in  the  nure." 

In  another  passage,  Dr.  Hodge  represents  E 
"  the  soul  is  a  series  of  exercises  created  by  God. 
as  the  soul  —  no  self,  but  only  certain  perceptii 
other  with  amazing  rapidity."*  Other  writers  hi 
the  same  doctrine.  Dr.  I>wight,in  particular,  hai 
to  the  refutation  of  this  theory — referring,  und 
the  author  of  it* 

In  regard  to  this,  I  remark,  that  in  ail  the  i 
published  and  unpublished,  I  have  never  found  th 
to  him.  And,  in  all  my  personal  intercourse  wil 
never  heard  him  express  it,  or  anything  which  ii 
which  implied  the  contrary.    And  hundreds  of 

>  Vol.  ii.  p.  T8a.  '  Works  (Worcai 

•  Vol  iL  p.  aas.  •  Dwighi's  Tbeo 
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his  testimoD}'.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Ide,  hia 
irkfl,  aayt :  "  Whatever  atvf  be  thought 
or   the    propriety   of   the   phraaeolc^ 

this  subject,  hia  om  language  itself — 
on  with  the  pMMig«8  thought  to  indicate 
eot  to  prove  that  be  intended  no  such 
ion,  reason,  memory,  conscience,  and  to- 
I  not  his  language  irRsiatJUy  imply  that 
D,  to  lemeraber,  to  feel  moral  obligation) 
Can  any  one  seriously  think  that  such 
lat  perception  U  a  possibility,  without  a 
:  can  be,  any  such  thing  as  reasoning  or 
le  faculty  of  reason,  or  carrying  on  the 
ling  as  moral  siinsibili^,  without  a  soul 

and  evil  ?  Is  such  a  thing  as  memory 
>le  of  recalling  what  it  has  preriouBly 

volition  ?  What  did  Emmons  believe 
lis  soul  loving  or  hating,  choosing  or 

all  the  facts  in  the  case,  can  persuade 
e  proper  being  of  a  soul,  while  he  spoke 
ust  either  believe  that  be  was  destitute 
ley  themselves  are  wanting  in  this  Im- 

ough  we  never  heard  him  say  as  much 
lotbing  but  ideas  and  exercises,  or  the 
,t  whatover  we  know  as  to  the  substance 
lurcesbe^des  that  of  consciousness.  And 
But  that  Dr.  Emmons  ever  taught  that 
1,  no  self,  but  only  a  series  of  ideas  and 
p  with  amazing  rapidity,"  we  believe  to 
tion.  And  we  hope  that,  from  a  regard 
men  will  no  longer  say  it,  or  believe  it, 
proof  in  the  acknowledged  writings  of 

d  as  to  Dr.  Hodge's  misapprehensions  and 
be  New  England  theology,  that  he  really 
ich  less  than  he  thinks  he  does.  The  dif- 
words.    Dr.  Hodge  believes  that "  holi- 

ater  good  than  happiness, as  much 

!  earth."  And  so  do  we.  Dr.  Hodge  has 
especting  the  last  end  of  God  in  all  his 
of  the  genuine  New  England  stamp  will 
we  are  explicitly  taught  that  the  glory  of 
ITorks,  Vol.  i.  p.  417. 
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God,  the  nuniieMa^on  of  hia  perfectioiu,  is  the  U 
Thisu  tlie  higbcM.  poMble  end.  Hie  knowledg 
It  a  the  soorce  of  all  holineM  and  all  UcMedneM  ii 
the  Bible  this  ia  deelatvd  to  be  the  end  of  the  unii 
external  world,  or  work*  of  natnre ;  of  the  plan 
whole  coone  of  faUlory ;  of  the  mode  in  which  G( 
dent-e  and  diipeoaea  bis  gr.icc ;  and  of  particular  e 
of  the  Israetilei,  and  all  tbe  Uealings  of  God  with  i 

Dr.  Hoilge  holds,  with  u9.  that  ein  'a  not  the 
greatest  good ;  while  we  both  agree  that,  in  oppodi 
sin  becomes,  in  the  provideQce  of  God,  an  occs! 
himgelf  and  of.  good  to  his  creatures  than  woulc 
Dr.  Hodge  believes  in  the  JiuHce  of  God  —  that  i 
justice,  as  distinct  from  expediency,  and  that  God 
Dr.  Hodge  regards  Christ,  in  his  priestly  work,  as 
tion,  an  expiation,  tbe  substitute  and  rvpre«entat)T< 
their  place,  and  sustaining  the  curve  or  penalty  of 
And  with  all  our  hearts  we  accept  the  same.  Jn 
word  "  penalty,"  we  believe  that  Christ  suffered  t1 
DS ;  although,  for  reasons  before  assigned,  we  pref 
word  "  penalty,"  and  regard  Christ  as  having  boi 
the  penalty,  rather  than  the  penalty  itself. 

Dr.  Hodge  does  not  believe  that  our  internal  i 
direct  control  of  the  will,  so  that  we  can  will  up 
a  simple  exercise  of  sclf-detennination  ;  and  nejtl 
of  the  will  can  be  willed  up  by  a  previous  exercb 
in  which  voluntary  exercises  are  produced. 

Dr.  Hodge  teaches  that  the  sinner's  inability 
arise  from  the  loss  of  any  faculty  of  the  soul,  or  i 
attribute  of  nature.  Ho  retains  his  reason,  will,  i 
the  iotelleclual  power  of  cognition,  the  power  oi 
the  faculty  of  discerning  between  moml  good 
again,  is  just  what  we  believe;  and  this  we  ci 
ability  to  turn  to  God  and  do  his  duty.  Natui 
faculties ;  moral  ability,  to  dispositions  and  incli 
as  on  many  others.  Dr.  Hodge  agrees  with  us  in  s 

On  supposed  differences  of  opinion  and  theologii 
out  of  the  different  meaning  and  use  of  words,  Dr. 
excellent  rcmaifa :  "  The  same  statement  often  aj 
and  false  to  another,  because  it  is  understoood  di&i 
arises  partly  from  tbe  inherent  imperfectJon  of  hi 
hare,  and  mutt  have,  more  than  one  sense ;  anc 
onr  terms,  and  state  in  which  of  its  several  sen» 
>  VoL  i.  p.  S67. 
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r  inattention,  almost  iararUblj  lead  to 
>f  its  legitimate  meanings.  Besides,  tlie 
re  employed  to  designate  are  themselvee 
irately  represent  them.  We  have  terms 
tellect,  otbera  to  designate  the  feelings, 
will ;  but  thousands  of  our  acta  include 
ensibilities,  and  Che  will,  and  it  is  abso- 
all  these  complex  and  varying  states  of 
cforc,  that  men  should  misunderstand 
strenuous  elTorts  to  ezprees  what  they 
precisely  tho  same  sense  to  the  words 
lints  and  Buggettiona  these.  By  duly 
'  oden  would  good  men  find  that  Uieir 
>re  about  names  than  thinga— a  strife 


CLE    XII. 

BHISTOBIC  ARCHAEOLOGY.* 

IIOBT,   AHDOTEK,  MASS. 

laeology  still  suflen  from  two  embairass- 
X  with  which  niiuiy  of  the  uniform! tajian 
le  conclusions  concerning  the  early  date 
utrth ;  secondly,  the  too  reverent  perti- 
1  scholare  hold  to  the  current  schemea 

w  represent  the  latest  phases  of  the  in- 
:y,  and  are  in  the  main  moderate  and 
y  the  work  of  Mr.  Evans.  Since  the 
of  Man  much  progress  has  been  made, 
ifling  the  evidence  on  which  previously 
I.  Tho  human  bones  found  in  the  cave 
:  from  the  caves  of  Engis  and  the  Nean- 
of  DOW  witii  far  less  uooGdence  than 

1  by  Andent  Remains  and  the  Huners  and 

'  John  Lubbock,  Bart,  H.F.    Bvo.  pp.  S40. 

1873. 

iVeapoDB,  and  Ornaments  of  Great  Britain. 

ro.  pp.  640.    London :  Longmans.    1S7S. 
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fbnnerly  u  to  tbeir  tctj  great  antii 
wholly  from  future  work*  on  tbe  i^^  o 
tlun  fbrmerly,  upon  the  relics  of  the 
Btooe  periodi  in  Europe  fti  evidence  at 

But  between  the  polished-atone  f 
Lnbbock's  clurification)  and  the  Palae 
dint  implementa  show  no  aignt  of  ha 
Beparation,  which  no  student  of  the  sut 
ngnificance.  It  is  the  evidence  of  tin 
period  that  now  attracts  the  principal 
And  in  thia  department  of  inve8t^[ati< 
comuladng  evidence  ii  mainly  in  one 
tbe  antiquity  of  man. 

The  further  explorations  by  a  comi 
Mr.  Evani  and  Sir  John  Lubbock  are 
cavern,  in  Torquay,  England,  fiilly  i 
been  before  adduced  in  procd*  of  tbe  f 
men  of  the  Palaeolithic  period  at  a  til 
migemiu),  the  wooly  rhinoceroi,  lite 
reindeer,  and  many  other  extinct  gigi 
land.  Tbeie  muaina  are  separated  1 
marks  of  man's  pr«eence  above  them  I 
from  one  to  three  feet  thiak;  and  b 
s^uous  for  their  absence  "  from  the  Ic 

But  tbe  main  facta  for  estimating  tb 
found  in  the  Poat-pliocene  or  Qnater 
Prance.  Situated  in  terracea  along  tli 
nortiiem  France,  Ikim  ten  to  one  bunc 
high-water  mark,  the  same  evidence! 
C»«sistence  of  men  of  the  Palaeol! 
mammalia  juit  enumerated,  to  which 
Everything  turns  now  on  the  means  at 
terraces.  These  river  valleys  run,  in 
through  the  extensive  chalk-formatioi 
great  width ;  that  of  the  Somme,  in  EV 
and  the  height  of  the  terrace  in  whic 
ninety  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  va! 

An  important  point  to  be  noted  ia, 
gravels  of  the  beds  of  drift  containing 
petroU^cally,  such  as  are  to  be  fbun 
Unlcw  a  river  travenes  a  granite  or 
found  in  the  quartemary  gravels  of 
OfiUte,  Purbeck,  ot  Greensand,  no  blo 
Ihii  &ct  suffices  to  prove  that  the  gi 
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general  sobmei^nce  or  "  ware  of 
n  materiali  not  to  be  found  in  the 
determine  how  long  »  period  would 
cbanneli  through  the  beds  of  chalk 

T&IteyB  that  rerauiu,  that  of  the 
HUB,  however,  suppoMs  that  there  is 
ence  of  a  river  of  tbia  period  wboee 
parates  the  Isle  of  Wight  from  the 
«t  of  Spithead  before  it  debouched 
le  lea  repretent  the  inland  t«rracea 

flint  implemenla. 

se  change!)  in  the  rirer-leveU  anil 
according  aa  w«  suppose  the  rainfall 
9  now,  or  greater,  or  less  ;  and  aleo 
o  haTe  corresponded  to  that  of  the 
ess  severe.  A  greater  rainfall  or  a 
rcatly  accelerate  the  eroeion  of  the 

between  the  aammen  anil  winters 
be  mingling  of  gigantic  Arctic  and 
And  a  much  larger  rainfall  than 

le  like  this,  to  pursue  this  subject 
:  evidence  now  stands,  no  probable 
Miral  f<m^  in  tbe  past  would  bring 
iiHjhannels  within  tbe  limits  of  the 
A  study  of  tie  recent  works  upon 
the  mass  of  scientific  observerv  are 
iciee  of  mind.  This  has  been  pre- 
',  and  with  the  larger  part  of  £ng- 
re  influence  of  Cuvier  in  Franco, 
)eeii  toch  as  to  dclaj  a  proper  in- 
cavemt  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
y  of  geologists  and  archaeologists. 
>  BnSer  from  the  individual  idioeyn- 

ilical  chronology.  It  is  a  principle 
itly  in  view  than  we  do,  that  tbe 
.d  not  be  made  to  depend  upon  the 
lubtfid  paasages.    The  integrity  of 

of  tboee  doctrines  and  interpreta- 
woof  and  warp  of  Ibe  book.     The 

relation  of  importance  to  the  book 
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taeK.  In  auch  a  brief  and  rapid  epitome  of  long  periods  of  eai 
«  is  given  in  Genesin,  the  words  "  beget "  and  "  son  of"  capnot 
quivocft]  in  their  meaning  and  limitations,  tbat  the  Bible  mu.^ 
all  with  the  strictest  and  most  limited  interpretation  of  them. 
«  Uttle  difficulty  in  adjusting  the  Bible  history  to  any  facta  of  c 
hat  archaeologists  may  furly  establish.    Biblical  criticism  is  n 

But,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  much  troth  in  the  remarks  of 
if  Ai^ll,'  that  "  no  one  moral  or  religiou-  truth  depends  on  a 
aate  of  man's  antiquity.  On  the  contrary,  a  hi<;h  estimal 
iuti<juity  is  of  great  value  in  its  bearing  upon  another  quest 
aore  important  than  the  question  of  time  can  ever  be,  viz.  thi 

it'  the  unity  of  the  human  race Unquestionably,  the  ud 

tuman  race,  in  respect  to  origin,  is  not  easily  separated  from  s 
jples  wbicb  are  of  high  value  in  our  understanding  both  of  n 
ind  religious  troth.  And  precisely  in  proportion  as  we  value  i 
D  that  nnity,  ought  we  to  be  ready  and  willing  to  accept  any  ei 
he  question  of  man's  antiquity.  The  oldur  the  human  fauii 
>roved  to  be,  the  more  possible  and  probable  it  is  that  it  has 
rom  a  single  pair.  My  own  firm  belief  is  that  all  seientlEc  e 
a  favor  of  this  conelueion ;  and  I  regard  hU  new  proo&  of  the 
if  man  as  tending  to  establish  it  on  a  firmer  basts." 

That  feeling  of  uneasiness  which  many  students  of  the  Bible  ha 
rom  fear  that  the  book  of  divine  revelation  is  in  a  state  ol 
iqnilibriom,  apex  downwards,  and  resting  on  Archbishop  Usher's  i 
ion  of  equivocal  words  occuning  in  a  rapid  historical  epiton 
ogical  importance  to  the  rest  of  the  book,  is  not  more  unpleasi 
■  unfivtunate. 


ABTICLE    XIII. 
WHICHCOTE'S  APHORISMS. 

This  volume,  now  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  old,  contains 
wth  of  which  are  thus  designated  on  the  title-page ; 

"Moral  and  Religions  A|iborism9.  Collected  from  the  S 
i'apers  of  the  Reverend  and  Learned  Doctor  Whicheote ;  and 
n  1708,  by  Dr.  Jefiery.  Now  republished,  with  very  large 
rom  the  Transcripts  of  the  latter.  By  Samuel  Salter,  D.D.,  P 
if  Norwich,  and  Curate  of  Great  Yarmouth  in  Norfolk.  To 
idded,  Eight  Letters :  which  passed  between  t>r.  ^Vhicbeote,  ] 
'  Primeval  Man,  p.  137  f. 
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aiey.  Muter  of  Emmanuel  College,  in 
iting  Subjects.  Now  fint  published. 
;  Pope's-Head,  in  Pater-Nocter-Bow, 

iToted  to  Die  Aphoriams  of  Whicbcote, 
ilt«r.  The  Second  is  devoted  to  the 
bj  the  same  editor.    From  tbcee  tiro 

m  at  Whichcote  HoU,  in  the  Parish 
to  Enimanael  College,  Cambridge,  in 
29,  of  M.A.  io  less,  of  B.D.  in  1640 ; 
eacon  and  priest  by  Bishop  Williama 
illege  to  the  living  of  North  Cadbury 
led  to  Cambridge  as  Provoet  of  King's 
iltOD,  Caiubridge«hire,  iu  IS49;  was 
nnecesfArily,  at  the  Besloration ;  waa 
,  London,  in  1662;  waa  ricu-  of  St. 
the  house  of  "  his  tncient  and  learned 
;c,  in  16S3 ;  was  buried  in  the  chancel 
miotson  preaching  his  funeral  sermon. 
Vhichcote  as  excelling  "  in  the  virtues 
itleness  and  humilitj,  a  prudent  and 

as  "  extremely  careful  not  to  provoke 
ly  any;  using  to  say :  '  If  I  provoke  a 
,ny;  and  if  I  sufler  mj-self  to  be  pro- 
for  his.'"  Dr.  Salter  says  of  Whioh- 
ihed  anything;  before  the  Restonidon, 
85,  two  yean  after  his  death,  a  smalt 
insisting  of  "  Notes  on  Five  Texta  of 
Ired  pages,  and  of  twenty^eight  pages 
tolical  Apolhe^ins."  Thij  volume  was 
writings.     The  next  work  of  his  was 

Treatise  of  Devotion ;  with  Morning 
ays  in  the  week."  In  1693  appeared 
in  Two  Parts.  Printed  for  ChurehilL" 
leraHy  auppoaed  to  have  been  written 
lury,  Antbor  of  the  Characteristics." 
Bct«r  of  Whichcote's  writings.  The 
I,  in  1743.     In  the  first  three  years  of 

edited  three  volumes  of  ^Thichcote'i 
red  for  the  press  a  fourth  volume.  Dr. 
dited  four  volumes  of  the  termons  in 
Aberdeen.  In  ITOS,  Dr.  Jeffery  had 
I  Aphoritnis;  the  present  edition  of  Dr. 
49 
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Salter  ii  &  revluon  and  ealai^ement  of  tha 
Bishop  Burnet,  John  Locke,  and  nuuiy  ot 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  and  Archbisho] 
admiration  of  Whichcote's  character  and  i 
The  following  eatiroata  of  him  ia  given 
volume  of  bis  "  Bational  Theology  and  Ci 
in  the  SeTenteenth  Century";  "Whichcoti 
with  the  most  eminent  »tale«rocn  of  the  Cc 
ably  during  this  important  period  the  teac 
Cambridge,  impreiaed  hi*  own  modu  of  th 
in  the  university  and  the  rising  jreneration 
he  may  be  said  to  have  founded  the  new  i 
although  it  it  t'hiefly  known  by  the  moi 
Like  many  eminent  tcacheni,  his  personal 
mental  character  were  obviously  greater  i 
neas.  A  few  volumes  of  sermoni  are  neai 
to  help  us  to  understand-  them.  Yet  hia  s 
as  they  have  bct>u,  are  amongst  the  most 
guage,  pregnant  with  meaning,  not  only  I 
is  strange  that  he  should  have  been  so  lit 
obscurity  which  has  overtaken  him  is  n 
very  greatness,  and  the  silent  way  in  whi< 
Restoration  after  he  had  done  his  work 
kinds  of  influence  which  perish  in  their  v 
and  wastes  away  at  the  root  of  the  ripenit 
was  of  this  kind.  He  was  careless  of  bis 
thoughts  for  which  he  cared  were  found  I 
highest  magnanimity  of  all  —  a  magnai 
getting  himself  in  the  cause  which  he  1 
entered  into  the  results  for  which  he  laboi 
"  All  the  enthusiasm  of  young  Canibr 
liberal  direction  by  the  eloquent  l^rovost 
the  university  tainted.'  It  is  difficult  to 
of  qualities  sometimes  gives  a  man  the  p 
university.  The  greatest  ability  and  the 
in  securing  it ;  distinction  as  a  writer  hat 
Whichcote  there  were  none  of  these  qua 
there  was  that  which  was  more  than  al! 
glow  of  feeling,  a  persuasive  enthnsiasu 
(roes  right  to  the  hearts  of  the  young,  ai 
eflective  than  any  mere  literary  or  intellc 
"  The  great  instrument  of  Whichcot 
pulpit.  lie  possessed  great  powers  a 
Sunday   nflemoon   lecture   in   Trinity   < 
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xre,  but  of  thoee  of  greater  standing 
I  uniTCreit;.'  He  contributed  thoB, 
lore  to  the  forming  of  the  stadcnts 
'  religion  than  any  tnan  in  that  age.' 
r  of  the  ConunoD wealth ;  and  to  bis 
an  to  foiy  single  meani  of  influence, 
noTement  to  b«  attributed"  (S4,  85). 
>f  hia  living  eloquence,  we  must  re- 
which  these  diBcounes  have  been 
on'a  eermonB,  in  onr  owo  daj,  they 
ftom  notes  —  his  own  or  others'. 
sed  '  no  other  than  very  short  notee, 
ich  he  baa  himself  presented  in  liis 
i  evidently  the  mere  bones  which  he 
nne  of  delivery.  He  had  the  tem- 
,  like  a  flexible,  glowing  medium,  to 
when  Tuckncy  accuses  him  of  using, 
D  certain  views,  the  very  strong  ex- 
be  answers ;  *  Hie  phrase  '■  dirinity 
t  in  my  notes ;  but  it  was  suddenly 
herefore,  that,  animated  and  vigorous 
re  in  comparison  with  moet  of  the 
y  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  life  and 
in  the  pulpit,  and  which  made  him 
Trinity  Church.  All  the  more  was 
whole  activity  was  apparently  given 
0  worldly  ambition ;  no  scbemee  of 
th.  He  was  a  bom  teacher  —  one 
id  by  contact  with  young  minds,  and 
t  necessary  to  the  finest  development 
Socrates  downwarde.  Such  men  an 
>er  place  is  in  the  academic  chMr  or 
ning  spirits  and  e^er  looks,  there 
grows  warm  within  them  and  ovor- 
rnnce.  It  by  no  means  follows  that 
Oflen  tbey  are  not  Oflener  still 
Their  thoughts  only  rise  fireely  — 
Tace  of  a  listening  audience.  Which- 
this  stamp.  And  hence  his  peculiar 
sad  of  the  Cambridge  thought  of  his 
b  with  B  force  which  Tuckncy  and 
He  inspired  and  formed  the  highest 
produce  for  thirty  years.  Men  like 
id  3^1h)taon,  looked  back  to  Um  as 
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tiieir  tuteltectnal  maater.  Yet  he  hiauelf 
His  KmuHU  were  only  published  Mine  tin) 
been  priced  by  all  who  have  falten  in  with 
too  highly ;  but  they  have  not  sMred,  U  tl 
his  nuue  from  partial  oblivion.  He  wH  il 
appeaie  in  history  "(pp-  85-87). 

A  large  dan  of  Dr.  Whiohcote'i  Aphorii 
Theory  of  rte  T 

Some  of  these  are:  21.  An  intelligent 
ititution,  doth,  in  due  and  convenient  circi 
noble  and  geaerooa  efiecta,  in  use  of  hit 
which  is  determined  to  one  thing,  dgth  ib 
pared  and  disposed ;  else  the  way  of  volui 
to  natural  motion,  and  more  impeHect  tha 
perfection,  nothing  natural,  but  where  th 
reason  of  our  minds,  and  that  guides  ani 
intelligent  by  the  first,  and  voluntary  by  t 
being  true,  that  man  hath  nothing  to  do,  i 
all.  3S6.  We  ore  as  sue  of  necessary  na 
as  sure  of  rational  nature,  as  to  virtne,  reasc 
not  have  been  voluntary,  in  the  second  [dac 
in  the  first  place.  The  right  order  is,  whei 
do  imitate  the  constjttition  of  nature;  an 
should  first  understand,  and  be  informed,  ai 
and  after  that  determine  and  resolve  at 
liberty.  333.  Will  cannot  be  the  first  m 
and,  if  you  change  will,  good  uid  evil  w( 
difference  in  things,  there  could  be  no  in 
fer«nce  in  things  themselves,  antecedent 
This  is  fundamental  to  religion  and  joi 
found  that  such  preaching  of  others  hath  m 
hath  meet  illuminated  my  head.  401.  Thi 
by  infusing  anything  into  it,  but  by  offerit 
that  produces  goodnen.  451.  Neither  Goi 
mind,  otherwise  than  by  reason,  persuasi 
lectnal  nature  is  commanded  by  nothing  b 
S8!.  If  un  were  necessary,  it  could  not 
possible,  it  could  not  be  done ;  this  would 
an  answer  to  the  indictment,  that  might  b> 
day.  S9T.  What  is  monOly  filthy,  should 
nrally  impoMible ;  we  shoold  not,  is  morall; 

In  entire  consistency  irith  the  jrece^ 
makes  frequent  allancn  to 
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oriiud  Frtedom. 

rag«f,  u  it  iocludet  Potte  mate 
or  power  u  not  in  God.  To  do 
defonnitj;  and  infinite  power 
S9.  Man  porta  with  his  freedom, 
limBelf  to  that  which  ia  not  sov- 
men,  under  the  power  of  reason 
ion;  bad  men,  under  the  power 
mdition.  416.  It  is  the  chiefest 
(i4.  The  truths  of  God  are  con- 


.  Hiere  is  a  reason  for  what  we 
d  feteehood,  good  and  evil,  are 

p  Butler's  statements  in  regard 
n  as  God  made  it,  and  the  state- 
lowing  apotbegnu  on 
ton  Of  mch. 

ererTthing  to  return  to  ita  true 
d ;  should  it  not  be  bo  in  grace, 

true  state,  natural  complesidn 
ractice,  is  diseased  in  his  mind. 
1  and  wicked  ;  for  evil  is  unnat- 
I.  A  sinner  is  a  person  of  violent 
■e ;  and  consequent]}',  the  more  a 
£ed  with  himself.  211.  It  is  bb 
iples  of  God's  creation  in  him,  to 
himsdf,  which  right  reason  doth 

by  his  senses  and  instinct ;  or  as 
is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  man, 
'  reason,  the  peculiar  and  highest 
elf  more  unnatural  or  of  greater 
an  intelligent  agent  should  have 
t  it  should  not  give  law  and  rule 
1  vumstro  aoa  dupatalur  contra 
\  vit^ona  man  is  a  moral  monster. 
lOt  fnaa  what  it  is,  by  defection 
le  it,  what  it  was,  and  what  it 
1 ;  for  nature  (to  them  that  use  it 

sovereign  to  man,  inclinable  to 
)j  un,  we  do  ouTselvee  harm,  for 
tfjirtg  that  mars  his  nattuc,  and 
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The  rdlowing  apotbegnu  illuitrate  Dr.  Wbici 
Slhical  Principles. 

3.  Right  ii  the  role  of  U<r ;  and  law  is  declan 
edge  alone  doth  not  amount  to  virtue;  but  c« 
without  knowledge.  Knowledge  is  the  fint  iti 
but  goodncn  in  not  without  delight  and  choice, 
ia  so  suitable  to  the  natore  of  man,  that  modon 
with  pleMantneu.  BO.  Beligion  conuita  in  thin 
Hives,  or  tbat  are  for  the  recovery  in  ae  of  wha 
116.  Good  and  evil  are  not  by  positive  insUtu 
trary,  or  daring  any  pleasure  whatsoever;  1 
wicked,  imfuous,  and  pro&ne,  are  to  by  their 
If  we  understand  this,  as  we  ought,  we  abide  it 
self-flatleren,  and  live  in  a  lie.  Things  are  as  t 
so  or  not ;  and  we  shall  be  judged  by  things  a 
presumptuous  imaginationB.  150.  Though  the 
prejudiced  and  corrupted  by  apostacy  and  ill  \ 
thing  continues  sacred  and  unchanged.  242.  £ 
of  himself  has  no  enjoyment  of  himself,  2S1. 
sentiments,  ^povqiAara)  may  have  malignity  in 
actions.  What  any  one  means  is  rather  his  acti 
in  whal  he  means  he  hath  absolute  power,  it  ii 
a  man  doth,  he  may  be  liable  to  engagements 
say  the  mind  of  a  good  man  is  the  best  part  of  h 
man  is  the  wont  part  of  him ;  because  the  oi 
heart  than  he  can  perform  ;  tbe  other  more  evil 
execute.  251.  Right  and  just  is  determined,  no 
of  him  that  has  power  over  ue ;  bat  by  the  os 
258.  The  greater  rights  of  the  world  that  gov< 
determined  by  the  relation  things  have  to  each  o 
never  yield,  or  be  controlled ;  for  these  are  a  la^ 
to  his  nature,  and  are  as  unchangeable  and  ui 
379.  None  »re  known  to  be  good  till  they  ha' 
342.  In  scripture  none  are  called  sinners,  but  th 
edge  and  conscience.  454.  We  are  none  of  us  i 
S87.  Morals  are  enforced  by  scripture,  but  wi 
were  according  to  the  nature  of  God.  602.  A 
by  nothing  but  repentance,  by  which  what  wai 
morally  voided  and  undone.  B38.  Tbe  princip 
apprehension  of  the  reason  of  things,  which  is  et 
cannot  be  practised  upon.  It  is  our  wisdom  tt 
goodness  to  comply  with  it.  6S2.  Sin  ia  an  atU 
table  and  unalterable  laws  of  everlasting  righteoi 
upon  which  the   universe  depends.     G03.  The 
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Dt  of  right   mlMle,  hy  ths  death  of 

•  UiQ  vindicatioD  of  right,  to  the  juMa- 


'eiMon  and  Human  N'alure. 
roluDtaty ;  and  the  \tm  of  his  nature 
inded  for  the  pr^at  rule  of  his  lifo ; 

God  did  not  think  [pod  farther  to 
uure.  S3.  The  mlo  of  right  is  the 
,t  ia  the  reason  of  our  minds,  perc«iT- 
cootradictlon  to  hia  reason,  a  man  it 
nned  at  the  great  day  of  judgment. 

minds,  not  the  power  of  God  ooly, 
■  thoa  art  in  more  danger  of  being 
nd,  than  of  any  power  nhatsoerer  of 

upon  reason  may  come  together  by 
what  ho  aaith,  has  done  whiit  13  fit  to 
ne.  He  that  gives  not  reason  speaks 
nuch.  71.  There  is  nothing  proper 
eason  and  the  exercise  oi'  virtue.  76. 

God;  it  ia  the  self-same  thing  to  do 
I  require,  and  that  which  God  himself 
governor  of  man'a  life ;  it  ia  the  very 
I  commit  sin  departeth  Iroui  the  nat- 
ulties;  hcsinksbelow  his  own  nature; 
an  as  every  sinful  action  is.  Sin  is 
's  diahoDor.  255.  He  that  bath  no 
tnre,  (so  as  to  abuse  it  and  disorder 
1.  Religion  doth  not  destroy  nature, 
oseth  his  reason  doth  acknowledge 
ttle.  352.  There  ia  no  natural  desire 
iscovcrs  what  ia  natural,  and  reason 
Conscience  will  put  a  man  into  a  kind 
i  right  judgment,  and  he  be  not  gov- 
;  should  go  first  aod  find  out  the 
s  to  carry  ua  on  in  it.  *C0.  Heason 
participation  from  God  :  therefore  he 
620.  There  Is  no  such  antidote  and 
world  as  the  reason  of  the  thing,  and 
ing  In  conjunction;  there  is  an  na- 
.  Nothing  ia  more  unnatural  to  men 
contrary  to  the  reason  of  tlio  mind. 
y  to  the  reason  of  the  mind,  which  is 
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onr  goTeraor,  and  contraiy  to  tbe  nuon  o 
4fi7.  There  is  noUiiiig  to  intrinncmllj  ratiooal 
can  «o  jostify  itaelf ;  nothing  that  hath  w  pnn 
aa  religion  hath. 

Dr.  Whicfaoote  ha«  onmeroiis  apothegraa  on 
Die  Charocfer,  ta  distinct  from  the  ! 

26.  The  whole  world  is  goremed  by  the  pi 
neea,  and  goodness,  in  conjunction  with  the 
power;  and  nothi^  is  done  by  God  but 
70.  To  beUeve  thero  is  a  God,  is  to  believe 
good  and  perfection  —  and  it  is  to  be  resolved 
are,  or  finally  shall  be,  as  tbeji  should  be.  T(K 
reason  for  the  doing  of,  ie  warranted  of  God 
ject  to  will ;  it  is  natural  to  be  subject  to  reat 
are  not  impoeitions  of  will,  or  power  and  pie 
tmtb,  reason,  and  justice.  85.  God  imposetb  i 
ns  which  he  doth  not  observe  himself  tt2.  Qi 
he  doth  take  care  lo  spread  his  own  nature, 
qualities  and  perfecdons ;  and,  in  his  govern 
this,  that  his  gooduea,  righteousucM,  and  tm 
and  have  an  univeral  empire  and  sorereignt 
men.  383.  Tnte  liberty,  as  well  as  power,  ii 
right  and  good.  It  is  licenliooaoes  and  weak 
it.  It  is  not  power  to  be  arlntrary  in  the  nse 
irr^utar  (withoot  rale  and  law)  in  the  me  ( 
are  crafty  think,  the  wisdom  of  God  warrants 
are  revengefiil  think,  tlie  goodneas  of  God  pel 
who  are  arbitrary  think,  the  sovereignty  of 
actions.  Every  one  attributes  to  God  irtiat  I 
cannot  be  a  perfection  in  God  which  b  a  dii 
changeablenesB  in  God's  counsels  is,  because 
are  always  made  by  the  inlallibility  of  his  and 
Standing  b  in  certtun  conjunction  with  the  i 
does  not,  because  of  his  omnipotency,  deal  art 
ing  to  right  and  reason ;  and  whatever  he  doc 
because  reasonable.  439.  God  will  destroy  ni 
Bity  be  destroyed ;  he  will  save  every  one  tha 
not  fit  God  sbodd  1 .  Neglect  the  rale  of  right 
8.  Slight  the  disobedience  of  his  creatores.  4 
call  sinful  hare  an  intrinsic  malignity  in  them ; 
by  God  because  of  thdr  malignity.  4SI.  I 
the  gospel  which  one  of  true  reason  would  d 
BSD.  That  is  done  ont  of  i«tpect  to  Ood  wbicl 
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10  solid  and  whose  faults  so  { 

Ernst  Wilhclm  Hengsteoberg  waa  born  at  Trondenberg  in  W 
October  20,  1802.  His  father  was  a  clei^man,  and  his  ancesl 
at  least  the  fourteeoth  century,  have  had  a  local  emineuce  in  bo 
and  state.  Od  account  of  his  feeble  health  he  was  not  permitt« 
anCil  he  was  seven  years  of  age ;  and  on  his  death-l>ed  he  said ; 
scarcely  during  life  known  for  a  Eingle  day  the  feeling  of  perfcc 
and  have  done  what  I  have  done  nmply  through  having  been  i 
keep  my  body  under  stem  discipline."  He  pursued  his  univeisi 
at  Bonn,  where,  before  his  twentieth  year,  he  made  a  translatioi 
totle's  Metaphysics.  His  "  Testimonial  Essay "  for  the  Doct 
Laws  was  a  Latin  translation  of  an  Arabic  auUior,  Ainru|k^i  H 
His  Oriental  studies  under  Professor  Freytag  qualified  him  peci 
his  investigations  in  the  literature  of  the  Old  Testament.  AHer 
Buccessliil  career  at  the  university,  he  was  recommended,  by  the  c 
Sylvester  de  Sacy,  to  the  Miseionary  College  at  Basle,  as  a  teaci 
Oriental  languagoe.  From  Basic  he  was  called  to  the  Uoii 
Berlin  as  Professor  Extraordinary  in  Theology ;  and  in  the  y 
when  only  Iwenty-eii  years  of  age,  he  became  Ordinary  Profea 
same  Institution.  Among  hia  more  eminent  pupils  were  Haven 
Caspari,  Philippi,  Schultze,  Eahnis. 

Having  married  a  lady  of  noble  pareotage,  he  at  ODce  obtaii 
to  the  highest  society  in  Berlin.  He  was  intimate  with  many  c 
both  of  church  and  state.  Hia  wife  and  five  children  be  follov 
grave.  They  were  distinguished  for  their  personal  beanty  ai 
talents.  In  the  dedication  of  his  third  volume  of  his  Commenar 
are  the  simple  words ,  "  To  the  pious  memory  of  my  son  Immai 
80th  September,  1830;  slept  in  the  Lord  4th  October,  1863. 
deeply  engaged  with  me  in  this  work,  which  occupied  him  shor 
his  departure."  This  son  was  in  early  life  a  brilliant  scholar, 
great  promise  of  usefulness.  A  sixth  child  died  a  few  wee 
Professor  Hcngstcaberg's  own  death ;  "  and  then  his  only  grandso 
in  the  grave ;  '  My  God,  this  also,*  he  cried,  and,  folding  his  hnu' 
steadily  before  him  in  amazement  of  heart."  "In  March,  18( 
attacked  by  inflammation,  which  was  followed  by  nearly  thre 
of  dropey  and  great  physical  distress."  Not  long  before  his  deati 
"My  soul  is  like  a  deep  ocean,  full  of  the  voice  of  God's  praise  an 
Hia  tHeods  wished  him  to  make  use  of  narcotics,  but  be  resolute 
them,  saying,  "  with  perfect  clearness  of  soul  I  would  go  Into  ete 

The  published  writings  of  Prof  Hengsteuberg  are ;  Contribntioi 
the  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament ;  The  Cbrietology  of  the 
tament;  Commentary  on  the  Psalma;  A  Monograph  on  Balaar 
Fropheciea;  Commentary  on  Canticles  and  Ecclcsiastes;  Comme 
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[KiBTiAN  Ethics.    By  Dr.  Adolf  Wuttke,  li 
it  Halle.    Tradilsted  by  John  P.  Lacroix. 
HB.    New  York:  Nelson  and  Phillipa;  CL 
Waldeu.     1873.1 

The  fint  of  thee^  rolamee  ia  d«Tot«d  to  the  H 
US  &  Special  Preface  by  Dr.  Edward  Siehm, 
leolc^  at  HalleJ  and  Editor  of  the  Stadlen  ui 
lume  u  devotad  no  Pure  Ethio,  and  containi 
'.  W.  F.  Warren^  of  the  BoKon  Univernty. 
«daa.  Not.  10, 1819.    In  1S40  he  entered  I 

1S48  he  wvprioat  doetnt  ai  philoeophy.  In 
iBlory  of  Heathenigm  in  respect  to  reli^on,  kr 
liticB.  In  1853  be  took  the  degree  of  Licem 
54  he  became  Frofeawr  Extraordinary  of  The 
u4in.  In  the  autumn  of  1861  he  became  On 
ttic  Tbeolf^  in  JHalle.     On  the  12th  of  April 

died.  He  waa  ^  author  of  Tarions  artideg 
lical  Church  Joirn^.  In  1830  he  pabliBhet 
iperatition  of  the  Preaent"    In  18S1-63  be  pub 

new  edition  of  thia  work  revined  and  enlarf 
r.  Eiehm,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  pn 
hical  treatises  which  had  previously  appeared 
id  unsatis&ctory.  He  says :  "Although  ChrisI 
:nt  of  Danaeui  on  the  Calvinistic  side,  bad  bee 
gnity  of  an  independent  theological  science,  i 
le^sidedly  dogmatic  intereet  hindered  and  p: 
ilopment     And  when  finally,  lince  the  last  d 

mure  lively  scientific  interest  was  turned 
rtuuately,  Christian  ethics  became  involved  ii 
iDce  upon  the  phihjsophical  system  of  a  Kant,  i 
id  a  Herbart,  as  they  snccesuvely  rose  and  fo' 
lis  Clamping  pupilage,  ethics  was  indeed  em 
ructor  of  the  collective  body  of  German  tho< 
so  radically  renovated  from  the  basis  of  the  tp: 
vwijJe.  But  in  Schleiermacher,  as  well  as 
)peared  rather  in  the  garb  of  theologico-philoec 
}t  based  directly  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  on 
iserving  men  endeavored  to  be  just  to  the  posi 
itical  Protestantism  by  nndertaking  to  recon 
[oly  Scriptures  directly  out  of  the  Christian  t 
lese  ethical  systems  stood  in  no  manner  of  clc 
itical  dogmatics.  On  the  other  hand,  Harlet 
ased  directly  upon,  and  derived  from,  the  Scri 
B  had  disdfuned  the  leanted  structure  and  tl 
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lieologian  who  made  the  attempt, 
^Btical  gronDd-Tiewa  m  enriched 

in  the  itady  of  the  ScriptQree,  to 
thod  (which  theology  had  aaumed 
iphy),  a  Rtrictljr  BcieotiGc,  organic 
lid  embody  in  itaelf  the  fruits  of 
)  polemically  elucidate  its  relatloD 

thii  work,  however,  he  makes  do 
simply  to  purify  theolo^cal  ethia 

the  Biblico-occlesiastical  groaad- 

ights  to  more  complete  expreniou 

Hence  the  great  m^ority  of 

great  reason,  welcome  in  Wuttke 
'd-bearer  upon  the  field  of  ethics ', 
u>  astonishiagly  rapid  circulation 

■  the  ethics  of  the  Chinese;  of  the 
nations,  the  Penians,  the  Greeks; 
,  Plato,  Aristotle,  the  Epicureans 
lleo-Platonists ;  die  Romans.  He 
Jewish  Ethics ;  next  the  Christian 
mrch,  of  the  Middle  Ages,  of  the 
Uystics  and  the  Proto-Beformers, 
.h  and  seTenteenth  centuries,  the 
>eibre  Kant,  the  Ethica  of  Kant, 
lus  school,  the  mo»t  recent  Phi- 
ineteenth  century,  and  the  Bomish 
niter  10  learned  in  his  department 
ion  to  the  Ethics  of  the  English 
ntroduction  very  aptly  quotes  the 
Moed,  you  may  ask,  that  all  these 
uiderii^  were  of  English  origin  ? 
simple  one,  that  moral  philosophy, 
lore  cultivated  in  England  during 
stban  iuany  other  part  of  Europe. 
era  produced  only  one  eminent 
tie  belonged  neither  to  the  class  of 
sentimental  philoeopbers.  Carte- 
middle  of  the  dghteenth  century, 
'Stem  of  materialism  in  metaphysics 
to  choose  between  Uelvetius  and 
.  Much  the  same  might  be  said  of 
!  always  been  more  metaphysical 
ly  forms  of  the  selfish  or  instinctive 
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lystems  which  ha^'«  obtained  such  &  Earopean 
:>f  Smith,  and  of  iHume"  (pp.  t,  vi.)  The  et 
^rtainl;-  dcMrviijg  of  atteatjon,  ftDd  we  bel 
Dphera  of  Englaodt  regard  tb«>e  writers  as  ha^ 
their  science.         | 

In  the  second  Wame,  Dr.  Wnttke  coniid 
iiscosses  tlie  Nature  of  Man  as  a  Spirit,  ani 
Corporeal  Life;  the  Unity  of  SjHrit  and  Bod 
Prototype  of  the  Woral  Life,  and  as  the  Aul 
Nature  and  the  Vanoua  Objects  of  the  Moral 
the  Fruit  of  the  Mteral  Life  as  Moral  End. 

It  is  intereating  to  notice  the  coincidence  of 
of  OQr  best  English  writers  on  ethics.  For 
discussed  the  question  whether  conscience  be  i 
or  merely  emotJonW,  or  both  combined.  Ap| 
edge  of  these  English  discussions,  Dr.  Wntt 
conceiving  of  the  Conscience  differ  rery  widi 
cither  as  a  cogni^ng  consciousness,  or  as  « 
impulse  ;  and  consequently  it  is  sought  for  ir 
the  soul-life.  It  is  indeed  true  that  the  consci 
embracing  in  itself  all  three  of  these  spherci 
bo  used  in  all  three  significations.  In  the  ei 
to  me,'  or  '  it  approves  this  and  rejects  that,' 
nizing,  judging  consciousness;  bat  we  also  tf 
tising  conscience ;  and  again  we  say :  *  Consc 
or  deters  me  (rom  it.  The  question,  howei 
phases  is  the  primitive,  the  Jundanuntal  one? 
of  the  conscience?  According  to  what  we  hi 
relation  of  feeling  and  willing  to  the  cognizi 
yery  plainly  that  the  essence  of  the  conscience 
its  name  directly  expresses  in  various  langua 
hence  a  certain  knouting,  a  ct^nizing  conscit 
mcnt,  the  term  oia^iSi/itk  —  (from  (rvvtilia, 
am  a  fellower-knower,'  and  in  a  higher  sen 
whom  all  knowledge  centres),  —  an  oMociaie  . 
of  his  indwelling  in  rational  creatures,  is  use 
BO  far  as  it  leads  to  the  good  (<rya^  awtiSifo 
in  BO  &r  as,  by  reproving,  it  punishes  evil  (•! 
word  is  used  also  directly  in  the  sense  of  religi< 
the  conscience  as  a  consciousness  of  the  divim 
ziii.  5;  Heb.  iz.  9).  The  conscience,  ns  dilft 
infiuence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Rom.  tx.  1)  i 
essence  of  man  jmt-  le,  see  Bom.  ii.  14,  19 ;  ii 
are  not  the  conscience,  bnt  the  reflections  thai 
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be  Iait  written  in  tbe  hearts,'  that  it,  the 
>£  the  requirements  of  the  moral  law ;  Fsnl 
e  and  perfect  conscience,  but  of  the  natnral 
J  eewntial  features  of  the  true  conscience, 
ierod  one ;  and  this  essential  character  ap- 
iousn«es  of  the  moral"  (vol.  ii.  pp.  100, 101). 
I,  Dr.  Wuttke  writes:  "Love  is  the  fulfilling 
.  xiii.  10).  In  this  formula,  the  Christian 
'Biy  definitely  expreseed  ;  love  leads  to  the 
rich  fulness  in  which  all  the  Ian  is  included, 
rality;  and  where  love  is,  there  morality  is 
itself  into  all  forms  of  the  moral.  Hence 
ho  Old  Testament  (Dcut.  vL  5 ;  x.  12 ;  zi. 

the  one  precept  of  love  to  God  and  to  onr 
ce  X.  27) ;  >  This  ia  the  love  of  God,  that 
^1  John  V.  3).     Love  is  not,  and  cannot  be, 

by  its  very  nature  active ;  it  produces  that 
1^  about  the  ftdl  and  free  harmony  of  the 
Whoever  assigns  any  other  motive  for 
ling  of  the  moral"  (vol.  ii.  p.  162). 

agree  with  onr  best  English  and  American 

determine.  His  terminology  is  so  different 
lears  to  differ  from  them  when  in  fact  he 
itimes  appeals  to  coincide  when  in  &ct  he 
»  more  Christian  than  theirs,  though  not  in 
advantages  connected  with ,  shaping  our 
1  style ;  Dr.  Wuttke  hae  happily  illustrated 
lowever,  that  our  best  English  and  American 
odly,  are  yet  really  admirable  interpreters 


would  be  improved  by  reducing  the  nnmber 
e  less  fre<|uent  use  of  certain  terms  to  wlucb 
d ;  such,  for  example,  as  "  moral  sparing," 
JpTopriating,"  "  volitionating,"  "  negating." 
elation  is  a  good  one,  and  reflects  honor  on 
3pe  continue  tho  kind  of  labor  which  he  has 
1  it  he  possible  for  him  to  produce  a  readable 


.  their  Relation  to  Universal  Religion.    By 
).  802.    Boston :  J.  K  Osgood  and  Co. 
reduces  a  sufficient  number  of  citations  from 
I  translations  to  prove  that  the  Orientals,  in 
ad  religion,  had  a  variety  of  contradictoi^ 
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belieft  with  regard  to  nua,  hli  after  life,  its  rew&rda  and  ] 
gods,  their  incamatioiu  and  atoDemeDto.  They  h»d  fth 
commentators,  reformen,  metaphyseal  systems  wonder! 
and  secU  detennined  to  make  their  belief  uniTersal. 

Mr.  Johnion  has  done  a  good  work  in  ciasaifying  the 
such  as  they  were ;  but,  unfbrtunatdy,  his  pantheistic  ; 
him  incompetent  to  speak  with  candor  when  he  touches  u 
faith.  He  uaderraluea  the  geography,  history,  and  etb 
Its  various  doctrines  are  alluded  to  contemptuoualy. 
peaceably  of  Christ  and  his  apoetlea  when  they  come  iutc 
the  founders  of  Brabmanism  and  Buddhism.  Such  cbai 
end  atheism  for  him  that  he  would  re4DMat«  the  &bles 
ancient  authority. 

The  times  are  ont  of  jmnt.  The  pope  and  hia  cotu 
the  belleft  of  the  Middle  Agte.  Should  our  anthor  sui 
difficult  task,  and  bring  back  Buddhism,  with  its  lotus 
prayer-wheel,  ne  mtiit  have  a  new  set  of  commentato 
obscure  and  ■elf.contradicto^  Indian  Bibles,  a  new  w 
discuss  the  question  of  Indian  miracles,  a  new  set  of  mo 
the  internal  evidence  and  the  moral  character  of  the 
and  the  resnlt  will  be  that  all  the  objections  now  raised  . 
tian  system  will  be  raised  against  the  ludlan,  and  num 
will  be  added ;  and  these  will  be  met  by  none  of  the  arg 
now  urged  in  favor  of  the  Christian  system,  and,  while 
place,  but  keep  the  pain,"  will  intensify  the  pain  and  bri 
believe  that  we  have  read  every  word  in  Mr.  Jcdinson^ 
can  truly  say  that  in  tome  respects  it  is  worth  reading. 

The  Beforuatiom.  By  George  P.  Fisher,  D.D.,  Frtrf 
deal  History  in  Yale  College.  8vo.  pp.  S30.  New 
Armstrong,  and  Co.    1S73. 

Professor  Pisber  writes  in  a  style  both  easy  and  pre 
and  accurate.  There  is  often  a  "  curiosa  felicitaa  "  in  hi 
He  has  an  "  historical  ima^nation "  which  is  admira 
figures  in  the  right  perspective  and  groups  them  with  n 
studied  iJie  subject  of  the  Befbrroation  vrith  care,  and  we  I 
with  any  work  which  compresses  into  so  small  a  space  k 
of  information.  He  has  described  the  political  characte 
tion  with  more  judgment  and  candor  than  have  been  < 
writets,  and  has  thus  suggested  numerous  topics  for  the  r 
tigation.  The  volume  is  well  fitted  for  the  class-room, 
attractive  to  the  general  scholar  as  well  as  to  the  th 
Appendix  ia  a  chronological  table,  and  a  list  of  works  oi 
both  of  great  value. 
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.ally  adhere  to  positiTeness  of 
iTocal  compliment  to  eay  of  a 
for  Buch  an  one  ma;  have  no 
len,  however,  of  thoroughly 
of  one  idea ;  the  founders  of 
I  BacouB,  the  Hegels ;  the  dis- 
irs  and  Uesmers,  the  Nevtons 
philanthropy,  the  Clarksons 
I  upon  spiritual  darkuesB,  the 
hers  of  distinctive  theologies, 
entitle  themBelves  to  a  harvest 
But  for  men  careless  of  iitt- 
;s  of  conviction  vould  have 
s  a  caution,  therefore,  against 
r,  of  such  neutral  tints  as  to 
e  to  truth,  Jesus  said  to  his 
!Q  shall  speak  veil  of  you."  ^ 
:  thought  of  great  place  in  the 
nly  by  a  sacrifice  of  steadfast- 
iself  the  object  of  the  warmest 
malice.    When  the  Magi  laid 

miC'iiiiKi  yon"  of  E.  T. 
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beir  oETerings  at  his  iufant  feet,  Heroi 
umber  him  among  his  slaughtered  dei 
oldiers  watched  his  sepulchre,  holy  wom< 
II,  went  out  early  in  the  day  to  visit 
Jnezceptiouable  honor,  therefore,  caimol 
he  followers  of  Jesus.  "  It  is  enough  fi 
e  be  as  his  Master." 
Of  all  men  since  the  day  of  Christ  few, 
ir  themselves  more  praise  and  blame 
orn  in  Noyon,  near  Paris,  July  10, 150! 
lay  27th,  1564.  It  has  ever  been  Galvii: 
etween  contraries  held  in  antipathy, 
lerizim  and  the  curses  of  Ebal  flow  i: 
cross  his  reputation.  M.  Guizot  cites  1 
s  one  of  the  "  Two  great  Cliristians  of  Frai 
ouuscis  Geneva  .to  hold  his  coming  to 
jstival.  Bishop  Horsley  holds  bis  men 
Lrminius  differs  from  him  in  doctrine,  but 
lore  highly  than  all  the  writings  of  thf 
Eancroft  speaks  of  him  as  more  self-deny 
nd  as  achieving  an  immortality  of  fai 
im  as  a  kind  of  theological  Laocoon,  dei 
lie  coils  of  hate  and  the  fangs  of  calun 
hese  are  sons  of  Calviuistic  ancestry ;  gi 
iiat  were  founded  by  Calvinism;  bein 
cligious  liberty  Calvin  largely  bestow 
nfficiently  ungrateful  and  uncivil  to  file 
irogenitor  and  benefactor,  without  so  m 
lat ;  rejoicing  ratlior  when  all  the  dogs  o 
mbeUef —  irony,  satire,  misrepresentatioi 
ay  at  his  heels.  Others,  liaving  no  preff 
iidgment,  prescribe  for  themselves  an  ev 
lasty  eucouium  and  equally  hasty  ceusi 
ut  being  mere  eclectics,  or  calculators 
■■roude  is  of  this  class,  sensitive  even  to  k 
/alvinism  opposes  the  feelings,  but  philc 
idmitUug  tliat  it  lies  nearer  than  Am 
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those  facts  may  Beem."^ 
a  finely  written  work  on 
this  via  media  also.  By 
weyer,  Calvin  and  Calvin- 
i?ith  much  fine  writing, 
,  far  henc6,0  ye  profane." 
ring,  they  hold  him  re- 
pect  superior  to  his  age  ; 

though  with  spots  on  his 
^lerancQ  and  narrowness 
is  spirit  and  his  power, 
itian  theoiy  of  religion, 
irisaical  stufi*"  of  denom- 
ssume  that  Arminianism 
I  commanded  silence  in 
that  ifi  chiefly  remarkable 
nuch  Calvinism  has  been 
ials  are  to  be  found  in  the 
mas  Chalmers,  of  Andrew 
Hiatever  the  individuality 
jment  may  be,  our  oldest 
;h  most  robust  Calvinism 
leming  accommodation  of 
ices  of  a  few  commanding 
Qg  become  a  Niobe,  voice- 
mation  of  its  distinctive 

of  a  self-righteous  world, 
;race  to  impotent  men,  is 
wish  for  Calvinistic  silence 
tut  to  particulars, 
iiches  his  spirit  and  his 

hardness  and  of  severity ; 
of  gloominess  and  of  mel- 
intolerance.    Fortunately 

March  IT,  ISTl.p.B. 
inning  enlogiied. 
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his  maiif-beaded  Hydra  is  a  creatioa  of  ma 
i  created ;  for,  "  0  sin,"  says  one,  "  thou 
mptied  thyself  ia  John  Calvin." '  To  be 
nults  by  right  of  iiatural  weakness,  serious 
iidged  by  the  benign  spirit  of  the  Qoapel.  I 
Iso.  So  have  all  the  greatest  and  ttie  best  o 
s  a  kind  of  necessity  of  greatness.  NevertI 
ut  to  extenuate  wrong-doing,  and  hold 
lervetus  to  be  a  crime  against  Uie  sacrednei 
['bis,  however,  appears  to  be  all,  or  about  all, 
f  Calvin.  I^et  his  name  be  mentioned,  and 
etus,  like  Banquo's  ghost,  rises  to  their  < 
or  their  estimate  of  Calvin,  and  they  will  saj 
adignation,  "  He  burnt  Servetus."  It  is  i 
lurpose  to  know  whether  the  act  has  any  hi 
i'hey  fully  uudersitaiid  the  beliefs,  the  habi 
bought,  the  motives  to  action,  the  priocip 
be  limitations  of  vision,  of  the  sixteenth 
lave  the  clearest  sight  into  errors  common 
^rotestants  alike  in  those  days.  The  world 
ewer  Lady  Macbeth  fingers,  with  the  smell  o 
till,  had  they  but  lived  in  the  dyed-red  past, 
rould  then  have  been  avoided ;  not  a  sing 
16ES  would  then  have  hindered  human  Tisi 
orefatber  would  have  forgotten  his  mannen 
:ould  not  have  turned  three  centuries  earliei 
Thus,  to  Thomas  De  Quiucey,  there  appean 
ritb  Servetus  no  oblivious  antidote.  He  cf 
Ecariot  a  volunteered  defence,  but  for 
tandiiig  Melancthon's  and  CEcolampadius' 
jid  Beza's  aud  Bucer's  approval  of  his  i 
ipolc^y.  He  ridicules  Calvin's  known  clen 
or  Servetus  decapitation,  instead  of  the  tor 
IS  though  that  little  amputation  were  ind 
illeges  of  Judas  that  his  crime,  tliough  gr< 
»eeu  exa^erated.    It  was  the  crime  of  si) 

I  Llewellja'g  Tracu,  p.  893.  *  Theological  Es» 
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forward  the  purpose  of  God.^ 
11  the  disciples  erred."  Then 
,t  unique  charity  which  belongs 
all  things,"  he  asks  men  to 
rgets  to  make  this  plea  of  pos- 
Qon  blindness  in  behalf  of  him 
I  says,  "  ServetuB  to  death,"" 
|ue,  but  hardly  consistent ;  a 
3  D'Israeli  to  register ;  a  chai^ 
Qg  enough  for  Judas !  Happy 
ithin  the  fold  of  Christian  for- 
uestered  from  human  affection, 
lere  hare  been,  however,  quite 
in  in  his  relation  to  Servetue. 
my  profound  conviction  that 
e,  the  cause  of  social  order  and 
:on8cientiously  toward  what  he 
"  8  Andrew  Fuller  says  of  the 
to  be  acknowledged  that  pei^ 
B  was  not  at  that  time  peculiar 
it  common  to  all,  when  they 
"er.  It  was  an  error,  and  a 
arror  of  the  age.  They  looked 
.  as  we  look  upon  those  crimes 
and  accordingly  proceeded  to 
of  the  civil  magistrate."  *  In 
Socinus  himself  was  accessory 
Lth  of  one  Francis  Davides,  in 
reli^ous  opinion.  This  little 
rlooked.  But  for  the  sake  of 
for  if  it  please  any  one  to  say, 
"  the  gratification  should  not 
■  And  how  was  it  with  Francis 

ioD,"  M^i  Halltm,  "  tolerancein  religion 
CoDstitntiaDil  Historj  of  Englaad,  p.  63. 
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Davides?"  Upon  a  search  for  the  sufferers  by 
intolerance,  it  would  violate  honor  to  break  so  br 
fellowsliip. 

We  would  be  the  last  to  exalt  Calvin  above  h 
He  was  human,  and  his  unvarying  humility,  tha 
grace  of  his  character,  shows  how  sensibly  he  was 
bis  weaknesses.  He  was  severe ;  hut  to  none  did 
such  rigor  of  discipline  as  he  did  to  himself.  He  v 
times  hard,  but  he  had  to  be,  for  there  were  men  on 
anxious  for  a  gird  at  him.  "  Hard  men."  says  Froi 
hard  times,  and  intellects  that  can  pierce  to  the  ro< 
truth  and  lies  part  company."  He  was  firm  in  i 
otherwise  he  would  have  lost  persistence  and  pow 
impatient  in  temper,  while  yet  he  held  the  wild  bea 
bars ;  sober  and  thoughtful,  and  how  could  he  be  o 
with  great  thoughts  of  God  on  his  mind  ?  Per  "  I 
as  Lord  Bacon  says,  "  is  the  Sabbath  and  port  of 
labors  and  peregrinations."  He  was  a  giant  clad 
capable  of  untold  powers  of  resistance ;  witli  neithi 
nacy  nor  insipidity  about  him.  He  never  indulged 
to  the  extent  that  Luther  did,  never  analyzed  the 
as  did  Burke,  and  yet  he  lived  in  the  midst  of  sur 
Alps,  encircled  with  stars.  He  did  not  have  Luthei 
and  sunny  humor;  and  yet  it  does  not  follow  that 
like  Epimenides,  so  long  in  a  cave  as  to  find  somel 
natural  in  daylight  ever  after.  He  was  an  iron 
inflexible  purpose ;  "  able  to  inspire  and  sustain  th 
eSbrts  ever  made  by  man  to  break  the  yoke  of  u 
thority."  He  was  second  in  the  field,  and  for  th 
the  Reformation  takes  less  account  of  his  spiritua 
He  was,  however,  "  a  necessary  mitithesis  to  Lutln 
Protestant  system."^  For  deep  spirituality  and 
intellectuality  be  was  greatly  Luther's  superior,  ] 
passed  him,  in  unquestioned  probity  or  in  spotle 
integrity.  He  was  never  frolicsome,  as  was  Lu 
equally  happy  and  impassioned  in  "  the  task  of  gloi 
1  B«di7'b  JMd  of  CalTin,  p.  319. 
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1."  Let  UB  not  forget,  therefore,  that  the  Btbte 
lit  itself  to  tLBj  system,  hovever  real  it  may  be. 
be  made  to  go  on  all  fours.  Calvinism  and  A 
2anuot  exclude  each  other,  on  speculative  grouD 

the  word  of  God.     Both  are  in  it,  in  close  ass 

the  words  of  Jesus  to  Judas,  "  The  Son  of  Mi 

is  written  of  him,  but  woe  unto  that  man  by  w 
of  Man  is  betrayed."  He  swings  the  pendulum 
extremes  of  Calvinism  and  of  Arminianism,  but 
le  point  of  mean  distance ; 

"  Tlii«  Icnon  teaching,  vrhich  oar  souls  may  strike. 
That  harmonies  may  be  in  thiogs  unlike."  —  Coler 
ilvinism  has  been  called  a  fear  theology,  and  no 
out  reason ;  for  there  is  a  place  for  fear  in  thi 
eworli  of  tilings,  a  place  for  the  well-poised  ba 
ionless  justice,  a  place  for  the  "  beautiful,  bold  b 

but  for  which  everything  would  be  mutinous  i 
human  government  Calvinism  is  a  proclamal 
ig,  as  also  of  a  just  God  ;  but  we  will  take  no  e 
le  charge.  It  proclaims  a  righteousness  wliich  : 
aw,  and  ever  reminds  the  world  tliat  it  is  a  fearl 
U  into  tlie  bands  of  the  living  God.  Calvinism 
d  a  letter  theology,  paying  undue  honors  to  Bit 
le  Pontificii  do  to  Mariolatry ;  opposed  to  the  de 
;eology  and  astronomy,  because  the  letter  say; 

"In  six  days  God  made  heaven  and  earth,"  an 
r,  "  Tliou  hast  established  tlie  earth,  and  it  s 

we  not  heard  this  charge  made  with  our  own 
Id  have  doubted  it.  As  we  have,  we  call  it  f 
have  never  understood  that  the  Bible  is  to  be  i 

scientific  text-book ;  a  perfect  scientific  text-b 
^xist.  Nor  did  Calvin  assume  to  have  adjusted  1 
to  all  the  changing  generalizations  of  scientific  ] 
ibly  some  over-anxious  Calvinists  have  been 
itting  science  as  a  harbinger  of  good.  Possi 
:  been  tenacious  of  traditional  interpretation 
Ing  was  to  be  lost  by  concession.    If  tliey  havi 
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>r  tables  and  texts,  they  certainly 
TandaliEm  and  of  sacrilege.  Their 
8  saith  tho  Lord  "  has  been  their 
be.  Calvinism  has  been  called  an 
the  spirit  of  Christianity.  Dr. 
;  thus  impeached  it.  Were  Cal- 
by  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and 
f  texts  as  that  spirit  warrants,  it 
CO  in  Christianity  than  popery  and 
was  a  believer  in  the  supernatural. 
le  true  records,  and  Jesus  to  be  a 
'rom  human  conception.  He  con- 
;he  glorified  Saviour,  face  to  face.^ 
ionized  philanthropists.    He  knew 

mmoii  toDgne  and  pen, 
■ride  echo  Chaoniiig'B  &me 
tn'a  anointed  men, 
d  his  Dsme."  —  Wliittier, 
is  not  always  the  soundest ;  for, 
-emise,  namely,  that  the  spirit  of 
1  Calvinism,  and  his  "  modification 
ided.     But,  supposing  his  assump- 
I  ?    Why,  his  modification  of  texts 
of  exegetical  jugglery  ;  remiud- 
of  divinity,  who,  when  asked  in 
rould  reconcile  such  a  text  to  his 
lat  is  easily  got  round."    We  are 
;hat  will  have  to  be  "  got  round," 
X,  before  Calvinism  is  proved  to  be 
)t  the  potter  power  over  the  clay, 
te  one  vessel  unto  honor,  and  an- 

d  ill  Calvin's  praise. 

Luther  in  Germany,  and  Zwingle 

ded  him  ;  but  he  was  the  greatest 

238.  »  Ibid.  Vol.  ir.  pp,  1-89. 

Rom.  ix.  21  iq 
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of  the  trio.  He  distanced  Luther  b^  ma 
unfoldiug  of  a  purely  spiritual  church, 
perfect  freeman  in  Christ.  He  broke  moi 
the  pope  and  the  prelacy.  Augustine  had 
a  true  theology  in  the  mass,  but  not  until 
it  reduced  to  a  science.  "  He  brought  thi 
of  the  reformed  opinions  into  ono  body  of 
once  commanded  the  attention  and  shoo 
Europe."  ^  Scaliger  called  him  "  Solus 
gicus."  Hooker  disliked  his  ecclesiastical 
mitted  that  "  the  skilfulest  and  perfecteat  < 
TfBTQ  of  Genevan  instruction."  All  conce 
grand  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  standing  head  ai 
all  other  tlieoto^aos  of  his  age,  Etretchir 
who  gladly  passed  beneath  his  form.  Had  il 
to  have  perfected  the  Institutes  only,  he  wo 
called  the  master  spirit  of  the  Reformatio 
of  method,  for  closeness  and  exhaustiveneE 
perspicuity  of  interpretation,  for  purity  an 
style,  these  Institutes  are  deserving  of  a  ho 
to  which  few  uninspired  books  can  ever 
sovereignty  of  Ood  is  their  ruling  idea,  s 
other  ideas  crystallize.  Tliere  can  be  no 
than  this  by  the  human  mind.  Its  altituc 
its  depths  who  can  fathom ;  its  lengths 
can  estimate  ?  The  theology  of  Calvin  w 
asked  for  explanation,  he  would  lay  his  ha 
and  add :  "  Tliat  is  my  authority."  With 
devout  souls,  he  accepted  truths  he  did  no 
A  reasonable  religion  to  everybody  would 
true  religion  to  him.  He  wanted  a  God 
himself.  He  submitted  to  tlie  necessity  of  i 
ing  only  in  part,  ho  hved  in  expectancy 
was  known.  His  theology  may  have  been 
the  side  of  God's  eternal  purposes,  treati 
responsibility  of  every  soul   before  God  ; 
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the  papal  Bupremacj  and  the 
ad  forth  priest-riddea  millions 
nth  songs  of  freedom  on  their 
land  rituals  and  monastic  vows, 
a  of  ecclesiastical  charlatanry  ; 
1  wicked  men  from  high  places; 
llosioQ  and  mendacity ;  and  to 
loerity,  integrity,  and  truth.  It 
to  its  ranks  almost  every  man, 
d  a  lie."  It  put  Qod  before 
ifore  tradition.  It  put  personal 
its.  Because  of  Sin  ravaging 
L  the  desperate  hordes  of  Attila 
)  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  earth," 
following  in  the  track  of  Ruiu, 
of  God,  who  taketli  away  the 
t  of  this  theology  was  wondei^ 
leroic  life  its  uniform  fruit,  as 
ug  Calvin's  claim  to  praise, 
ipeak  of  this  here,  because  we 
accused  of  immoral  tendencies, 
one  would  suppose  Calvin  to  be 
.  goodness  as  Sliakspeare's  male 
3ve,  however,  that  the  theolc^ 
lily  interpreted,  will  be  seen  to 
t  healthful  public  and  private 
We  take  decided  issue  witli 
jfished  of  sln-restruning  power, 
ay,  Geneva  became  under  it,  in 
oral  town  in  Europe ;  and  for 
)ducing,in  the  nations  that  have 
in  moral  character  unknown  to 
wing  a  bird  of  ill-omen,  it  has 
e-branch  of  social  and  domestic 
been  a  mighty  propagandism 
ization.  The  theology  of  hope 
to  society  than  it,  because  hope 
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appeals  to  the  conTiction  of  the  reasot 
ment  of  the  heart.  But  the  facts  look 
moral  outlook  of  reigning  Socinianism  i 
aud  ennobling  as  tlio  outlook  of  Colvini 
of  morality  irero  never  eo  high  as  where 
expression.  For  robust  and  sterling 
and  Holland  and  Scotland  and  earlj 
never  surpassed.  Calvinism  never  ten 
dation.  Huguenots,  Puritans,  Dissent 
are  not  to  be  classified  as  vicious  mei 
much  of  its  practical  moralities ;  but  i 
kings  and  priests?  Where  are  its 
Eliots,  and  Brainerds ;  its  Thornton 
Saurins,  Edwardses,  and  Chalmers ;  its 
and  Wliitefields  ?  Where  are  the  tro| 
Angustines,  of  blasphemous  Bunjaus,  i 
tons,  among  ite  converts  ?  Where  are 
and  Karen  districts,  redeemed  and  ci^ 
of  its  beautiful  feet  ?  Whore  are  the  si 
heads,  pointing  to  dark  places  enlighte 
Where  has  it  shown  power  in  levelling  u 
Wliere  has  it  stiffened,  and  not  relaxed 
and  religious  obligation  ?  Where  has 
been  as  sweet  and  unlimited  on  the  e 
been  on  the  side  of  doubt  ?  In  what  sp 
benevolence  has  it  shown  tlie  kiudlii 
humanity,  whose  yearly  contributions 
globe  ?  Calvinism  of  immoral  tenden 
whose  generosity  of  substance  and  of  lii 
ever  paid  a  feather's  dip  of  oil  in  the 
evangelical  Christendom  ?  Never !  T 
representation  of  Calvinistic  immorality 
of  the  Ufe-work  of  great  Calvinistic  prea 

"  In  tbe  cburch  of  ^e  wilderness  £d« 
Shaping  his  creed  at  the  &>Tge  oTth 
Tet  foithful  gUU,  :n  his  dail;  round, 
To  tha  weak  and  the  poor  and  the  i 
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olored  people  nobly ;  but, 
:iiia  started  the  whole  sys- 
balmers  was  not  only  the 
ses  rivalling  the  Waverley 
pirer  of  ecclesiastical  and 
his  day.  Dr.  Saunderson 
m  Eing  Charles  was  wont 

0  other  preachers,  but  his 
Galvinism.'     These,  and 

irm  us  in  the  belief  that  to 
of  successful  appeal  to  the 
We  add  to  this  point  one 
it  those  nations,"  says  Rev. 
a  has  been  most  prevalent, 
Twt  been  dUtinguiaked  for 
e."  "  The  expounder  of 
mined  opponent  of  actual 
vice  and  crime.  He  was 
lly  on  obedience  to  the  law 
iractical,  his  theology  took 
ral,  as  also  of  his  eternal 
the  best  things  in  the  life 
s  to  he.  Not  to  admit  tho 
read  modem  history  blind- 
the  theology  and  polity  of 
rtli  to-day,  and  the  hands 
;ress.  There  are  no  factors 
as  Calvin's  doctrines  of  siu 
)  wheels  that  bear  humanity 

1  praised : 

leads  the  dynasty  of  repub- 
ivas  not  a  man  of  kings  and 
He  believed  in,  and  labored 
the  people.  Hence  it  is  that 
1  the  seed-plot  of  democracy, 

»  Cnlviu's  InatLlulca,  Vol.  i.  p.  9. 
aericBn  Cfclopaediu,  Vol.  iv.  p.  385. 
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the  impregnabla  fortress  of  popular  liberty.  Galvm 
DO  patent  of  uobility  but  tlie  seals  of  tbe  Invisible, 
were  bis  labors  in  tlieoli^y,  his  labors  in  civil  lav  wei 
Btill.  These  gave  him  higher  title  to  renovn  than 
tutes.  Grod  overruled  his  early  studies  for  the  legal  ] 
in  the  fitness  he  thus  acquired  for  heading  the  mov 
civil  and  religious  freedom.  He  was  a  master  le^ 
skilful  diplomatist  As  a  ruler,  he  wus  respected  evi 
"  The  wisest  of  his  time,"  says  Hooker,  "  could 
bettered  his  system."  With  plastic  hand  he  moi 
republic  of  Geneva  into  the  model  republic  of  his  tu 
polity  which  revolutionized  Scotland  was  imported 
John  Knox,  direct  from  Calvin's  instruction.  Calvii 
vice  to  Moravia,  to  Hungary,  and  to  Poland.  He  pre 
Dutch  for  the  heroic  defence  of  their  national  rights.  J 
the  French  Huguenots.  Goligni  and  Du  Bourg  hail 
chief.    He  anticipated  Cromwell  in  relief  for  the  V 

"  Slain  hj  the  bloody  Fiedmontcse,  that  rolled 
Mother  &nd  iiJkiit  down  the  rocks." 

He  saved  the  Gonevese  from  the  Roman  Cafliolic 
He  founded  English  Puritanism.  He  impressed  '. 
land's  early  character.  His  own  dearly-purchased 
religious  rights  were  the  precious  freight  couveyt 
Mayflower  to  the  Western  world.  His  own  system  e 
truths  as  so  many  capsules,  needing  developmen 
pansion  only  to  form  continental  and  insular  Eun 
and  to  shape  the  bill  of  rights  for  every  State  and 
in  the  American  Union.  "  In  the  reign  of  Mb 
Bufus  Ohoate,  "  from  1553  to  1558,  a  thousaut 
Englishmen  fled  from  the  stake  at  home  to  the  hap] 
of  continental  Protestantism.    Of  these,  great  ni 

know  not  how  many,  came  to  Geneva I  : 

that  five  years  in  Geneva  an  influence  which  haf 
the  history  of  the  world.  I  seem  to  myself  to  tra 
an  influence  on  the  English  character,  a  new  theo 
politics,  another  tone  of  character,  the  opening  c 
era  of  time  and  of  liberty.    I  seem  to  myself  to 
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ad,  the  republican  conetitution 
"flower,  the  divinity  of  Jonathan. 
£er  Hill,  tho  independence  of 
Dft  says :  "  He  that  vill  not 
t  the  inflaencse  of  Calvin,  knovs 
merican  liberty."  The  watch- 
lillioQS  to  break  away  irom  ages 
priestcraft  Geneva  seemed  full 
1,  and  Scotch  heretics.  Rome 
lis  asylum  of  heresy  to  ashes ; 
)  mighty  chieftain  held  out,  and 
entered  into  the  preface  of  the 
.  Because  of  Calvin,  the  world 
i  a  true  republicanism  in  all 
airs.     Greater  honor  could  not 

alvinism  is  said  to  be  prosaic 
1,"  it  is  asked, "  has  it  written?  " 
w  not  tiiat  those  Calvinists  who 
1  their  homes,  across  river  and 
indaries,  across  channels  and 
any  fairy-land  pleasure  at  all, 
ne  emotion  of  dainty,  poetical 
pie-crowned ;  their  beards  were 
;re  patched.  They  had  mem- 
or  at  Notre  Dame,  but  in  the 
eir  preachers  were  "  preachers 
"  Their  sermons  and  prayers 
ing  drawn  out."  They  were 
and  as  far  removed  as  possible 
Nevertheless,  they  were  oon- 
most  remarkable  body  of  men, 
s  ever  produced."  ^  Pollok,  we 
of  Time  " ;  Bunyan,  the  '*  Pil- 
'*  The  Task  "  ;  Watts,  the  fore- 
Cboate,  Vol.  i.  p.  378 
■J  on  UilCOo,  p.  48. 
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most  of  English  sacred  lyrics;  Uiltoo, 
(said  by  some  to  be  brilliant).  But,  letti 
poem  bave  Calvinists  written  ?  Oh,  ye 
Alpine  cMSb  and  French  fields ;  ye  shadei 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  day ;  ye  cool  and 
winning  victory  for  Cromweli  at  Marsto 
companions  of  Knox  and  Melville,  chid' 
and  queens;  ye  satirized, but  immortalize 
-"  crushing  and  trampling  down  oppress 
'weapons  and  withstood  by  no  barrier 
pleasures,  and  terrified  by  no  deaths " : 
-pursuing  freedom  to  worship  God  —  -j 
■come,  —  what  poem  have  you  written  t 
answer  comes :  Seen  in  all  our  toils  a: 
tions,  and  sacrifices,  journeyings,  Yoyai 
from  famine  and  fear ;  our  cells  and  ca 
martyr-fires,  our  enforced  expatriations 
ings,  you  have  "  a  whole  Iliad  in  actioi 
heroism  more  sweet  and  grand  than  eve 
We  show  yoii  deeds  of  valor  of  which  A 
never  dreamed.  We  offer  you  bolder 
than  any  ever  dubbed  by  St.  Michael  o 
chivalrous  daring  and  high  undertaking 
crusaders  at  the  gates  of  the  holy  city.  ] 
we  claim  nerer  to  have  been  excelled.  F 
ment  and  sublime  self-sacrifice  and  invin 
lenge  the  world  of  romance  to  excel 
history.  What  poem  has  Oalvinism  wri 
ten  on  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful, 
and  the  grand,  on  the  tender  and  the 
picturesque  and  the  lovely,  in  a  large 
recollections  and  inspirations  such  as  tl 
before  possessed.  Its  poetry  is  its  thrillii 
mighty  visions  passing  there.  The  work 
IV.  As  an  Educator.  Calvin  well  kn 
his  principles  were  insufficient  in  themse 
without  a  firm  basis  upon  wide-spread  im 
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lest  leammg.  Valuable  as  are 
1  of  religious  liberty,  the  Goliath 
perstition  often  strives  to  come 
s  to  pull  them  over  his  head, 
ever,  of  popiilar  education.  Its 
eglect  the  culture  of  the  people. 

Geneva.  He  furnished  text- 
a  long  time  to  Eriglish  univer- 
leirs  of  lus  spirit  in  founding 
•isto  et  ea^esia.  He  established 
igy,  of  Philosophy,  and  of  Theol- 
g  sprang  up  wherever  Calvinism 
ft  credits  the  invention  of  the 
was  a  scholar  of  great  erudition 
influence  in  substituting  general 
tie  ignorance  and  superstition  of 
cannot  be  too  highly  estimated, 
rem  all  parts  of  Europe,  sat  at 
mind-cnuobling  ideas.  He  was 
Dphistries  of  the  Sorbonne.  The 
rank  as  one  of  the  three  immortal 
)  of  President  De  Thou  and  of 
two.*  Ho  invoked  intelligence, 
and  liberty,  for  the  masses  and 

By  no  other  clarion  voice  has 
iummoned  to  being  as  by  Cal- 
adapted  to  awaken  the  intellect, 
great  inquiries,  as  no  other  the- 
}  greatness  and  majesty  of  its 
aeon  calls  "  large  learning."  It 
he  soul.  The  Arminianism  of 
:  a  greatly  less  awakening  system 
nism  of  Scotland.  It  does  not 
hose  abstruse  recesses  of  thought 
listic  doctrines  form  so  inevitable 
that  Calvinism  proves  the  best 

American  Cyclopaedia. 
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poseible  of  all  schoolmasters  for  teac 
to  think.  I  found,"  adds  Hugh  ML 
meiaphyeiciaTiB  in  England  as  those 
my  own  country  —  men  who,  under  1 
belief,  had  wrought  their  way,  all 
losophers,  into  some  of  the  abstn 
schools."  '  Calvinism  Id  national  a 
of^n  aroused  the  deep  sleep  of  the  i 
imaginative,  which  otherwise  miglit 
broken.  It  honors  iutellectuahty, 
distances  Arminiauism,  and.  especia 
awakener  of  great  thought.  It  strivt 
"  To  grasp,  in  its  m 
The  purpose  of  God  »nd  the 
As  a  theologian,  therefore,  as  a  : 
and  an  educator,  Calvin  is  entitled  U 
He  was  progressive  in  spirit,  with  litl 
in  him,  as  there  was  in  Luther,  to 
was  revolutionary.  It  may  have 
holiness  of  God,  but  it  did  not  the  se 
There  may  have  been  retrogressions  : 
beloved  Geneva.  A  king  may  hat 
knowing  not  Joseph.  The  Refom 
until  of  late,  may  have  been  in  ret 
Hopkins  may  hold  Calvinism  in  grea 
held  by  its  founder.  The  times  maj 
delicate  than  in  the  days  of  Bellan 
wards.  The  need  of  sermons  on  "  i 
an  angry  God  "  may  have  passed  a- 
rose-water  and  of  sweet-smelling  he 
mand.  Preachers  may  find  it  to 
their  congregations  as  a  very  lovely 
pleasant  voice.  But,  if  priestcraf 
rebuked,  if  Pelagianism  is  ever  agi 
pious  men  are  to  be  perpetuated  by  i 
atonement  of  Christ,  if  the  conscienc 
>  Flnt  ImpTeiBiolu  of  Engl 
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lathy,  — in  a  word,  if  sin 
the  uame  of  a  holy  God, 
St  be  made  to  surrender 
rals  of  Christendom),  and 
ed  —  treating   of   God's 

against  all  ungodliness 
3  hold  the  truth  in  un- 
aever  be  at  a  discount, 
svcr  be  lightly  esteemed ; 

the  reli^ous  and  social 
'  the  last  three  hundred 
which  almost  every  great 
ed.  It  still  continues  to 
a  the  consciences  of  men. 
id  reappears,  of  necessity, 
-ict  to  m&rk  and  to  punisli 

or  impugn  it  as  we  may, 
Btolic  thought,  on  foundor 
uiitains,  and  firm  as  the 

in  the  Genevan  cemetery 
laid.  No  man  knowcth 
las  no  monument  in  mar- 
a  he  a  stone-cut  epitaph. 

great  proportions  in  the 
le  deliverance  he  secured 
tos  for  his  body  and  his 
tring  he  inspired  ;  in  the 
use  of  universal  liberty, 
world-wide  expansiveuess 

the  self-devotions  of  his 
serving  fidelity  with  which 

God.  He  has  an  epitaph, 
master  Paul's  speech,  and 
hankfulness  as  the  dictum 
lotive  of  his  life : 

B  SATED." 
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ARTICLE  II. 


THE  MEANING  OF  »'i^. 

BT  BBV.   WILLUM  HBlfKT   00KB,  CHILTONTIL 

On  any  Ghristiaa  theory  of  inspiration, 
paid  to  the  words  of  the  sacred  record.  Tl 
present  day  would  care  to  defend  the  old  i 
jet  the  least  we  can  say  is  that  under  a  dii 
the  writers  of  the  Bible  selected  their  langi 
we  find  particular  words  and  phrases  ofte) 
are  authorized  to  believe  that  they  reveal 
Spirit.  We  must  candidly  and  patiently  inqi 
the  Scripture  ?  or  we  shall  gain  no  reliable  I 
doctrines.  Exegesis  is  only  a  preliminary  s( 
It  hews  from  the  quarry  the  stones  with  whi 
build.  But  the  bane  of  tlieology  has  been 
tects,  who  have  had  their  predetermined  8] 
have  been  ready  to  accept  of  any  stones  that 
Let  exegesis  decide  what  the  Bible  has  to 
makers  of  systems  tell  us  what  it  ought  to  s. 

If  this  position  is  correct  in  general,  it 
obvious  when  applied  to  those  truths  for  wl 
mately  dependent  on  the  Bible ;  chief  amo 
the  doctrine  of  the  atonement.  When  -« 
discussion  of  the  atonement  is,  in  the  last 

'  AbouCfiftcen  years  ^o  ProfbMor  Park  commenced,  oDd 
]ilc(ioD,  a  treatise  on  this  subject,  which  the  state  of  his  c; 
from  finishing.  In  the  antutait  of  1871  I  was  requests 
icript  for  publication ;  bat  after  reading  it  carcfuDj,  I  al 
labor  requisite  to  puc  an  inferior  piece  of  cloth  on  a  got 
ganncitt.  I  then  proposed,  and  was  CDCOaniged,  to  uadci 
tion  OH  anew  plan  (described  hereafter);  and  during  thi 
manuscript  was  not  consatted.  until  the  main  resulu 
reached.  I  am  under  the  grcaleiil  obligationii  lo  Prof- 
idea,  and  for  the  use  of  his  treatise,  which  I  hope  may  jet 
is  not  to  bo  held  responsible  for  any  opinion  or  argument 
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lispar&ge,  but  rather  exalt  it ;  for 
3rds  came  from  God. 
Did  Testament  hinges  mainlj  upon 
)  principal  of  whicli  are  3i$n,  iao, 

frequently  used  is  tf<g}.  With  its 
hundred  and  ninety-five  times,  or 
»r.^  This  use  is  distributed  very 
books.  The  word  must  bo  studied 
D  account  of  the  great  diversity  of 
in  translates  it;  fiily'Sevea  words 

the  Kal  form  alone. 
led,  also,  with  a  reverent  desire  to 
rith  a  judicial  freedom  from  solici- 
faas  been  well  said  by  a  recent 
vicarious  and  sacrificial  language 
iquendi  of  the  words  can  be  deter- 
aalysis  and  comparison  of  aU  the 
rally  occur  iu  the  original  Hebrew, 
he  New  Testament  itself." 
i  adopted  the  plan  he  recommends 

in  view  of  the  statement  on  tlie 
'  when  construed  with  sin,  always 
1,'  in  the  sense  of  *  being  penally 

tures  to  claim  for  himself  an  im- 
eeu  successively  attracted  by  the 
ovemmental  theories  of  the  atone- 
ly  witli  no  views  to  defend,  hoping 
word,  towards  the  better  under- 
ich  the  whole  church  in  all  ages 

orderly  arrangement  of  the  various 
ffriter  has  thought  it  best  to  adopt 

TO  or  three  pa«gag«a  in  Nebeniiab,  where  the 
>at  includeB  the  three  cases  in  whkh  the 
;  Kzraiv.  19;  y.  16. 
lemeat,"  p.  177. 
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1  order  of  logical  dependence,  proceeding  from  t 
I  the  more  complex  significations. 

The  idea  expressed  by  tiie  verb  before  us  must  1 
te  of  tlie  very  earliest  which  the  human  mind  t 
^hen  Adam  had  learned  to  separate  himself  in  tho 
le  objects  around  him,  curiosity  would  soon  lead  1 
ad  possess  himself  of  those  objects.  A  beautifu] 
ifore  him  ;  he  puts  out  his  hand  and  plucks  it. 
ad  had  tliis  act  to  describe,  he  might  liave  seui 
lok  it.' 

Soon,  however,  an  object  is  found  which  resists 
f  our  first  parent.  The  heavy  stone  cannot  be  ] 
ke  the  flower.  But  Adam  applies  both  hands, 
Q  instinctire  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy,  i 
eight  to  his  shoulders ;  and  now  a  uew  meaning 
ped;  for  Moses  can  say,  with  perfect  propriety,  k« 
'  up.  A  few  moments  of.  pause,  while  the  mat 
reath,  are  still  characterized  by  the  word  Kiss,  he  h 
nd  when  Adam  flhally  marches  off  with  his  bi 
hronicler  writes,  kI^s,  he  carried  ii.  If  he  woulc 
lis  latter  act  relatively  to  another  position,  he  n 
io9,  he  brought  it ;  or  k<^,  ke  carried  it  away. 

This  schedule  of  meanings  is  at  present,  of  coui 
roposition,  which  must  now  be  proved  by  the  acti 
le  word.  We  are  to  bear  in  mind  an  advanta 
ictorial  language  we  are  handhng  —  that  figurati 
ions  retain  tlie  stamp  of  their  original  force,  and 
tated  as  to  make  that'  force  readily  appEirent.  1 
'hich  Kto;  occurs  with  words  for  sin  are  reserved  for 
reatment. 

L  To  Take. 

Not  necessarily  to  take  up,  though,  as  a  matter  c 
u-  more  frequently  take  objects  up  than  down.  '. 
ne'a  self  is  the  general  conception. 

A.  IMeral  Applwdiona. 

It  is  used  of  a  great  variety  of  objects,  from  a 

'  ngP  is  more  nmat  in  thi«  wdm,  bat  Ktol  the  more  vivid.  —  C 
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,)  to  the  timber  for  Solomon's  temple 
give  under  tliis  division,  as  under  tliose 
mens  only,  referring  to  the  table  at  the 
3r  further  particulars. 
ook  up  the  wine;  Gen.  xxvii.  3,  Esau 
I  this  case  quite  as  likely  taking  down 
4,  the  portions  of  food  from  Joseph's 
;  Job  xxiv.  10 ;  Cant.  v.  7,  to  take  to 
lothcr's ;  ^  1  Sam.  xvii.  84,  A  lion  and 

In  these  last  passages  there  is  no  em- 
gift  ;  Micah  ii,  2,  houses.    Not  take 
to  themselves, 
leavy  burdens,  we  translate  take,  if  tho 

possession  or  take  charge  of.    Not  so 

1  Kings  T.  9,  already  quoted.    So  Deut. 

ngs  ;  1  Sam.  zvii.  20,  provision.   Ezra 

.  13.    Of  persons,  2  Kings  ix.  25,  26 ; 

;b  iv.  20,  36,  37  ;  Jonah  i.  12. 

iieationB. 

le,  accept  with  favor  or  with  partiality, 

:ii.  15. 

oe,  Exod.  XX.  7  (Ws) ;  Ps.  xvi.  4.    The 

1  be  hallowed ;  do  not  take  it  from  its 

lit  it  in  contact  with  a  lie.    Here  take  is 

Irueiio  pregnane.    So  Ps.  cxxxix.  20. 

lehood,  Exod.  xxiii.  1.    Like  a  ball  that 

ed  from  hand  to  hand. 

V,  8 ;  Zeph.  iii.  18.  Ccma.  preg.  A  takes 

it  on  B  ;  then  B  has  to  bear  it.  ettoi  ex- 
ak.  xxxvi.  6,  etc.,  considered  hereafter, 
material  object  moved  into  the  mind, 

1.  xxiii.  7  ;  Job  xxvii.  1. 
igs  viii.  31.     Cons.  preg.  —  to  take  an 
on  him,  so  that  he  feels  it. 

"  taka  Bway,"  at  the  cloie  of  tho  Aoaljdi. 
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8.  Favor,  E^th.  ii.  9.  A  peculiar  construction  = 
take  favor  in  one's  face  or  eyes  is  to  take  favor  i 
Esther  took  with  Ahasuerus.  Bertheau  in  loco  ;  n: 
sie  erhielt  Gunst,  sondern  sie  gewano  sich  Gunst. 

9.  A  wife,  Judg.  XXI.  23  ;  1  Cliron.  xiiii.  22. 

n.  To  LiPE  trp. 
The  same  general  idea  as  to  take,  but  implying  eil 
painful  effort,  or  more  definiteness. 

A.  Litend. 

Applied  to  the  eyes.  Gen.  xiii.  10, 14 ;  zviii.  2,  et 
the  hand,  Lev.  ix.  22;  the  whole  person,  2  Einf 
Ezek.  iii.  14. 

Of  irrational  and  inanimate  objects,  for  examph 
Exod.  X.  19  ;  leviathan,  Job  xli.  17 ;  waves,  Ps.  1: 
High  hills  are  li/ied  up,  Isa.  ii.  14 ;  Ivil.  7.  In  De 
Sion  is  perhaps  an  epithet.  A  signal,  Isa.  v.  26 ;  J 
a  throne,  Isa.  vi.  1. 

B.  Figuraiive. 

1.  To  lift  up  the  voice  (raise  it).  Often  used  v 
verbs,  as  Gen.  zxi.  16 ;  Judg.  ix.  7.  Poetically  of  t 
Ps.  xciii.  3. 

2.  To  lift  up  the  head ;  pride  or  honor,  Gen.  il 
iiiv.  7,  9 ;  Judg.  viii.  28  ;  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  2.  By  a  p 
capitate.  Gen.  xl.  19. 

3.  To  lift  up  the  face  upon  one ;  to  favor  him. 
Uie  head  in  unconcern,  but  lift  up  the  countenance  i 
Ifum.  vi.  26.    So  Ps.  iv.  6,  the  light  of  thy  countou 
lift  up  one's  own  face  in  prayer,  Job  xxii.  26. 

4.  The  heart  or  soul ;  eager  desire,  Ps.  xxv.  1 ; 
41.1  Qms.  preg.,  Deut.  xxiv.  15 ;  Ps.  xxiv.  4,  to  1 
soul  and  direct  it  towards  the  object. 

6.  To  lift  up  one's  self.    a.  To  move  or  stir  ' 

1  PrOT.  xix.  18  Bhould  be  reecocd  from  oar  translators.  How  i 
have  steeled  iheir  hearts  at  the  command,  "  let  not  (hr  sopl  spar 
ing,"  Dot  bnoning  that  Solomon  enid  :  "  do  not  be  eager  to  kill  hij 
the  text  ia  k  oseful  one  aa  it  aCanda. 
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^  With  pride  (=  2),  Num.  xvi.  8.  c.  To 
:  deliveraaco,  conquest,  or  judgment,  Ps. 
sat,  or  increase  in  greatness,  Num.  xxiv.  7. 
her,  to  honor  him,  2  Kings  t.  1 ;  2  Ghron. 
I.  Also,  to  help  him,  give  him  a  lift, 
:ra  i.  4 ;  viii.  36.  A  g^t  is  called  rwt^, 
e,  2  Sam.  zi.  8. 

1  are  emiiient  ones  (iftoj).  The  officers  of 
ingdom,  and  also  the  heads  of  the  rude 
»ve  called  chiefs;  those  of  royal  rank, 
20 ;  Numbers  and  Ezekiel  aaepe. 
■a),  lifted  up  by  the  voice  (corresponds  to 
J.  Many  retain  the  eignification  hurden, 
to  bo  a  generic  one,  applied  to  prophecies 
if  evil. 

III.      To  HOLD  DP. 

sed  in  the  analysis,  rather  than  bear,  the 
ous,  in  meaning  to  carry  as  well  as  hcid 
uislation,  bear  is  often  retained,  as  more 
the  figurative  signiEcations  occur  under 


X  persons  or  things.  Ps.  zci.  12,  God's 
angels.  Isa.  xl.  11,  lambs.  A  tree  hdda 
and  its  branches,  Ezek.  svii.  8,  23 ;  Joel 
3ear  food.  Job  si.  20.  Sacks  hold  up  their 
.  1,  so  Ezek.  xlv.  11.  One  who  toeara  a 
holds  it  up,  Exod.  xxviii.  12, 29, 30.  No 
is  attached  to  liis  carrying  them,  but  ho 
e  stands  before  tlie  Lord,  1  Sam.  ii.  28 ; 

leld  up  is  a  load  (din)  Exod.  xxiii.  5. 
la.  xlvi.  1  {bis),  2. 

e  face,  head.  Conscious  rectitude.  Gen. 
am.  ii.  22 ;  Job  x.  15 ;  xL  15. 
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2.  To  bold  np  a  pereon,  to  endure,  BUEtain  him,  I 
14 ;  Job  xxi.  3  ;  Isa.  xlvi.  3,  4  ;  Fs.  Izxxiz.  51.  i 
au  inanimatQ  object  is  personified,  Gen.  ziii.  6;  i 
They^  ravaged  the  land,  eo  that  the  land  could  n't  i 
Cf.  iiiB  in  Amos  vii.  10.  Sodom  is  put  by  metonym 
inhabitants  Gen.  xviii.  24,  26,  where  ett^  is  used  with 
up  respecting  tlie  place.  So  of  Israel,  Num.  ziv. 
ii.9. 

S.  To  hold  up,  endure,  Tarious  objects  consid 
burdensome,  a.  GoTernment,  Deut.  i.  12;  Exod.  s 
Num.  xi.  17  (with  f,  giving  a  partitive  sense,  share  i 
in  the  samo  verso,  with  direct  object),  b.  A  debt, 
xviii.  14.  Ho  would  stand  up  under  whatever  Seni 
laid  on.  Our  cant  phrase  *'  to  stand  the  pressure  " 
exactly.'  c.  Qriof,*  Jer.  x.  19.  d.  Reproach,  shame 
12  ;  Jer.  xv.  15 ;  Ezek.  xxxix.  26. 

IV.    To  Oarbt. 
Easily  derived  from  the  previous  by  conatrudio  p. 
To  hold  up,  and  move. 

A.  Literal. 

Persons,  Gen.  xlv,  27 ;  1.  13 ;  1  Kings  xviii,  12. 
things,  Exod.  xxv.  14 ;  xxxvii.  14 ;  1  Kings  liv.  28. 
Gon.  xxxvii.  25.  Tithes,  Deut.  xiv.  24.  Weapons,  J 
54,  so  often  iu  the  phrase  armor-bearer  (one  carrying  w 
Idols,  Jer.  x.  5  {bis).  The  word  is  applied  to  a  greai 
of  objects.     See  table. 

B.  FigurcUive. 

From  the  nature  of  the  word  there  is  uo  need  of 
metaphorical  expressions  under  this  head,  rather  tha 
unless  there  is  some  emphasis  on  tlie  idea  of  motiot 
seems  to  be  tlie  case  in  Num.  xi.  12 ;  Deut.  i.  31  (bis) 
xiz.  4 ;  Isa.  Ixiii.  9,  and  with  a  few  of  the  words  for 

The  renderings  "  bring  "   and  "  carry  away  " 

>  The  grarer  reoden  of  the  Bibtiotheca  Sacra  raaj  need  to  be  to! 
boyi  use  [his  espreseion  of  pecuniary  affain. 

'  lea.  !iii.  4  really  belongs  here,  in  my  jadgment,  bnt  is  examinei 
words  for  un. 
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'ond  what  is  supplied  by  a  glance 

1  bring  wlien  the  Terb  of  motion  is 
1  Chron.  ivi.  29. 
18,  meaning  either  to  take  what  is 
;s  under  I.  A.,  or  to  carry  away,  as 
of  God's  taking  away  the  life,  as 
Sam.  xiv,  14 ;  Job  xxxii.  22.'  It 
with  remove,  put  away. 

BLATION  TO  BIN. 

J6 ;  i.  17  (Ms) ;  Exod.  x.  17 ;  xxiii. 

32 ;  xxxiv.  7 ;  hey.  v.  1, 17  ;  vli. 

16  ;  xix.  8,  17  ;  si.  17, 19,  20  ; 
im.  T.  31 ;  ix.  13 ;  liv.  18, 19,  S3, 
2 ;  XXX.  16 ;  Josh.  xxiv.  19 ;  ISam. 
i.  21;  Ps.  XXV.  18;  xxxii.  1,  5; 
i.  9;  xxxiii.  24;  Itii.  4,  12;  Jer. 

;  liv.  10;  xn.  58;   xviii.  19,  20 

12 ;  Hosea  xiv.  3  ;  Micah  vii.  18. 
auce  at  these  passages  that  in  the 
s  tlie  meaning  hold  up,  bear,  is  the 
1  conceived  of  as  a  heavy  load,  the 
ogress,  not  punishment  nor  liability 
self.  The  metaphor  is  sufficiently 
"  Sin  haugs  heavy  on  my  soul." 
I  his  guilt  pressing  Mm  down  into 
cannot  stand  up  erect  among  his 
weight  of  his  "  guilty  secret "  over- 
claimed that  in  the  Bible,  as  in  the 
d  its  punishment  are  not  carefully 

itself  being  the  punishment  of  sin. 
i  word  punisAmeni  occurs  in  the 
Kt  always  ^i;  or  nnon  (son)  in  the 

Vhj  Bhould  I  give  flattering  titlM  1    Soon  m; 
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original ;  but  this  can  hardly  be  due  to  tbe  yr&nt  c 
for  expressing  positive  iafliction  apart  from  tlie  cr 
Hebrew  has  several  such,  as  ep:,  doriv.  d^s  and  n 
erally  rendered  avenge  and  vengeance,  and  of  very 
use.  May  it  not  be,  then,  tbat  our  version  is  at 
irLCorporating  into  tbe  words  for  sin  an  idea  sugge 
by  the  coimection  in  which  they  are  used  ?  But  h 
anticipate  results  which  will  appear  plainer  when 
examined  the  texta  in  question. 

Thougli,  as  has  been  said,  Kte  in  these  passages  c 
has  the  sense  of  bear,  yet  there  are  not  wanting 
which  the  meaning  is  to  take  or  l^t  up  upon  one's 
Lev.  xis.  17 :  "  Thou  ahalt  in  any  wise  rebuke  thy  : 
and  not  suffer  sin  upon  him,"  Eng.  vers. ;  "  ov  X^^ 
dfutpriav,"  Sept. ;  "  Siinde  auf  dich  ladest,"  Van 
failure  to  rebuke  a  neighbor,  one  draws  sin  upon 
contracts  it  Keil  and  Delitzscli  on  this  verse :  "  Tl 
means  not  to  have  to  bear  or  atone  for  a  sin  on  his 
but  to  bring  sin  on  one's  self,  which  one  has  theE 
for ;  from  which  the  meaning  to  bear,  i.e.  atone  fi 
suffer  its  consequences,  was  first  derived." 

I  have  transcribed  the  whole  remark,  so  as  not  t 
garble  the  quotation ;  though  we  have  to  do  ai 
neither  with  the  exegetical  nor  the  theologic  infere 
with  the  fact  tliat  tbe  phrase  here  meaus  to  bring 
one's  self.  Tbe  same  commentators  say  on  N'um.  : 
"  They  would  load  no  sin  upon  themselves  in  so 
Lev.  xix.  17."  Luther's  version  reads  here  "  Siinde 
laden."  Let  us  notice  now  the  analogy  between  1 
ceremonial  defilement  and  disease.  One  who  app 
cont^ous  person  contracts  the  disease,  takes  it,  i 
So  one  who  approaches  a  dead  body,  for  instance,  o 
contracted  defilement ;  took  upon  liimsclf,  accordii 
method  of  speech,  a  stain,  which  must  be  washed 
according  to  another,  a  load,  which  must  be  somel 
off.  or  he  would  have  to  bear  it  The  same  cor 
followed  on  contact  with  a  holy  place  or  thing  by  an 
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ed.  In  general,  vhen  o 
ission,  be  found  attached 
rse  God  put  it  on  him  by  1 
ut  on  him  disease;  but  t 
Irhcr  case.  lu  Num.  xviii. ! 
Iden  to  come  near  the  tabi 

The  result  of  their  comli 
the  result  of  that  contractic 
iy :  \afieiP  dfiapriav  davai 
in.  {See  Jas.  i.  15.)  So  t 
atum  mortifeniin  " ;  Lutlie 
I  sterbeii " ;  DeWette :  "  ei 
iii.  43.  The  linen  breecli 
cover  them  when  they  sto 
;  "And  they  shall  not  inc 

the  punishment  of  this  si 
lishment,  God  says  they  shi 
latic  repetition  would  give 
simple  than  the  one  we  ha 
lave  no  reason  yet  to  suppc 

punishment."  The  Sept. 
ovK  iw^ovrai  7rp«  eavn 
hey  shall  not  bring  iniqui 
they  die  not. 

}f  this  chapter  relates  to  t 
lO  holy  thiugB,"  which  cov 

was  unclean.  By  all  the 
tngraving  the  idea  of  holint 
'  "And  they  shall  keep  i 
sin  on  account  of  it,  and  ( 
I  St  tUni  oftapriav,  icat  an 
irsions,  auf  sich  laden.  T 
self,  therein  becoming  sitft?' 
Lte  here.) 

incur  a  wrong  of  transgn 

iTTO^fuwitv  i<j>  iavTovi,  He 
Ptan  of  SalTiiion,"  chap.  t. 
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Qcsenius  in  his  Thesaurus  Bays  under  Ktas : 
sustuUt  et  posuit  super  al.  Sic  wan  y^hs  i 
ipsi  culpam,  i.e.  contraxit  cuipam  (er  lud 
sich)  Lev.  szii.  9 ;  Num.  zviii.  32,  quouiai 
comparari  potest." 

Perhaps  we  should  bring  under  this 
Uan;  commentators  make  the  first  four  ver 
the  protasis ;  tlie  apodosis  only  coming  1 
meaning  of  »'i}J  would  be  the  same  in  ( 
special  ein  spoken  of  is  that  of  refusing  i 
doing,  the  soul  draws  iniquity  upon  himsel 
the  objective  genitive,  if  we  take  this  render 
may  also  mean,  "  Then  he  shall  bear  his  inii 
to  past-ages  considered  hereafter.  The  phi 
responds  to  edx  in  the  following  Terses,  an 
equally  well  the  rendering  in  the  preterite  " 
or  the  future,  "  then  he  shall  bear."  Au 
the  verse,  and  are  sometimes  inconsistent 
Calvin  says :  "  He  should  be  unclean  unl 
a  propitiation  ;  for  this  is  to  bear  his  iniq 
had  said  that  he  contracts  guilt,"  etc. 
Lexicon,  under  BCK,  says  of  Lev.  iv.  22 :  ' 
has  contracted  guilt;  here  BDK=:'i3i^  ttt^ 
But  under  uto  4,  (rf)  we  read, "  iris  »to,  ) 
sin,  i.e.  to  suffer  its  punishment.  Lev.  v. 
tract  guilt  and  to  suffer  punishment  can  I 
thing.  Eeil  and  Delitzsch  interpret  ver 
as  referring  to  the  contraction  of  guilt  (sc 
refer  to  enduring  punishment.  But  the  oi 
of  each  verse  (ix)  seems  to  place  all  thest 
common  footing:  in  these  several  ways 
upon  himself  guilt  which  is  lifted  off  by  the 
in  verses  5  and  6.  I  would  not  insist  on 
in  vss.  1  and  17,  though  it  seems  quite  a: 

When  one  has  contracted  sin,  taken  it  o 
himself,  he  has  then  to  hold  it  iip,  to  bear 

Lev.  zziv.  16.    Each  man  when  he  shi 
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ax  his  Bin.  His  ioiquity  rested  upon  him, 
!Ht  of  it  is  set  forth  in  the  following  verse. 

A  man  vho  does  not  keep  the  passover 
sobeying  the  ordinance  of  God ;  he  has  to 
it  of  this  guilt :  "  Tliat  man  shall  bear  his 
lis  case  is  punished  bj  excommunication.; 
iful  woman  in  Nvun.  v.  31 :  "  This  woman 
|uit7,"  which  was  punished  by  dreadful  tem- 

Parallel  passages  are  Lev.  xx.  IT,  19,  20. 
Phe  peace-offering  was  a  symbol  of  fellow- 
hrough  free  grace  God  admitted  the  sinner 
1  himself.  But  it  must  be  in  his  own  ap- 
tbe  sinner  is  careless  about  the  ordinance, 
sm  pardon,  he  must  still  bear  the  iniquity 
]  been  lifted  from  him.    So  Lev.  six.  18. 

One  who  has  eaten  forbidden  meats  has 
nent ;  it  is  prescribed  that  he  shall  wash 
)athe  himself  in  water.  Even  then  he  has 
m  till  the  evening.  But  if  he  neglects  the 
lot  be  justified  ;  his  sin  is  fastened  on  him 
uid  he  must  bear  it. 

The  transgressors  were  to  wander  in  the 
rears,  and  bear  their  iniquities.  Coupled 
threat :  "  In  the  wilderness  shall  they  be 
bere  shall  they  die."  The  weight  of  their 
that  tiiey  Bt^^er  under  it  in  crooked  ways 
ill  they  sink  exhausted  with  the  weary  load, 
very  easy,  as  this  passage  suggests,  from  the 
Q  to  that  of  bearing  punishment.  As  Pro- 
Bsees  it:  "Sin  preases  the  sinner  down  in 
ivto  punishment"  But  a  class  of  passages 
ow  us  that  it  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with 
rerb  to  retain  the  natural  meaning  of  sin  in 

29.  In  the  blessed  time  when  God  shall 
and  appoint  the  Messiah  their  Shepherd, 
bear  the  shame  of  the  heatiben  any  more." 
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The  conception  is  certainly  very  facile  of 
thrust  upon  the  chosen  people  until  i' 
burden.  We  speak  of  "  heaping  reproac 
is  thus  "  laden  with  obloquy."  The  : 
one,  see  xixvi.  6,  7,  15  ;  iliv.  13 ;  es 
Qgnres  in  zxxii.  24,  25,  30,  where  the 
are  personified  as  ImTiog  to  bear  the  iiis 
The  phrase  is  applied  to  Israel  imder  tli 
3Ti.  52(6w),54. 

Observe,  now,  the  traasition  to  "  bei 
52,  54,  it  is  bearing  shame ;  in  vs.  58,  it 
and  abominations ;  in  xziii.  85,  lewdnt 
-vs.  49,  they  shall  recompense  your  lewi 
ye  shall  bear  the  sins  of  your  idols, 
priests  bear  their  iniquity ;  vs.  13,  the 
•and  their  abominations  which  they  h 
xzxix.  26  it  is  said  of  the  house  of  Isn 
liave  borne  their  Gbame,  and  all  theii 
they  have  trespassed  against  me." 

Is  it  not  perfectly  clear  that  the  sin 
borne  in  the  same  way  ?  To  bear  sin  i 
■law,  to  become  penally  responsible  for 
bear  shame  is.  We  have  all  felt  the  ! 
we  not  also  felt  the  load  of  sin  ?  David 
■of  every  awakened  conscience,  when  he  i 
4), "  Mine  iniquities  are  gone  over  mil 
burden  (Ktea)  they  are  too  heavy  for  m 
iiad  said  centuries  before :  *'  ily  iniquity 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  in  these  pi 
hearing  of  shame  and  iniquity  are  coup 
pliue  that  is  described,  resulting  in  the  bt 
See  Ezek.  xvi.  60-63 ;  xxxiv.  29, 80 ;  x; 
xliv.  10-14 ;  comp.  also  Micah  vii.  9. 
x^is  ^Mifpj  is  rendered,  "  They  shall  bea: 
iheir  inUfuitj/ "  ;  while  to  the  yts  hi 
paniahment  is  twice  given.  Our  transl 
I'raiued  from  giving  a  commentary  here, 
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it  the  idea  of  punishment  is 
not  expresged,  by  tlie  original, 
at,  resulting  in  good,  to  the 
23),  became  a  punishment, 
irophctG  and  their  deluded  fol- 
lurden  wliich  pressed  penitent 
erwhelmed  obstinate  Cain  and 

r  take  upon  himself,  and  hold 
it  is  also  true  that  the  sin  of 
.  and  borne  by  another  person 

ire  the  Israelites  to  bear  their 
leir  children  were  involved  in 
all  "  bear  your  whoredoms." 
ibility.  GodtnsUaihjiiisprovC- 
bers  upon  the  children,  Exod. 
le  sinners,  are  not  said  in  these 
ners.  But  they  are  in  the  same 
ire,  in  some  degree,  their  fate. 

the  shamo  of  another,  without 
;  shame.  So  I  may  have  his 
evidence  of  God,  and  be  com- 
eir  consequences.  The  fatlier 
L  son  quite  as  truly  as  the  son 
meration. 

condition  of  solidarity  "  must 
8  not  true  that  God  punishes 
I  and  this  chapter  thoroughly 
he  form  of  the  construction  in 

with  a,  to  bear  in  the  iniquity, 
in  this  guilt  is  denied.  Here, 
bear  iniquity,"  and  it  is  the 
at  the  burden  would  sink  its 

No  portion  of  such  a  load  is 

in  attestation  of  this  God  him- 
not  my  ways  equal  ?  "  {vs.  29). 
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Two  points  are  clear  thus  far : 

(1)  One  cauiiot  bear  the  eId  of  aii( 
in  which  he  bears  his  own  sin,  by  sufl 

(2)  One  may  bear  the  sin  of  anotl 
sequence  of  it.     To  proceed : 

(3)  One  may  bear  the  sib  of  a 
bimsclf,  by  withholding  his  displeai 
offender  graciously.  Here  come  in 
is  Tendered  forgive.  It  has  been 
from  the  signification,  "  take  away." 
it  is  said,  by  putting  them  behind  his 
in  the  depths  of  the  sea.  But  the  fati 
is  that  Kin  allows  one  to  take  an  objec 
to  himself.  Had  writers  always  distil 
away"  and  "put  away,"  we  should 
shallow  reasoning  on  the  atonement 
the  moral  theory. i  It  may  be  safe 
had  no  previous  opinion  as  to  wha: 
mean,  we  should  explain  them  by  c 
party  to  take  upon  himself  and  h< 
other. 

And  does  not  this  give  us  a  deeper  i 
of  fot^veness  ?  It  is  much  to  overl 
it  pass  out  of  the  memory.  Alen  thin 
to  forgive  and  forget.  But  is  it  not 
among  us,  when  one  who  is  smarl 
remembered  injuries  yet  hears  with  i 
the  wrong-doer  ?  We  need  not  reso 
to  comprehend  one  of  our  common 
hear  you,"  we  say.  "  I  will  bear  1 
would  not  from  another." 

Joseph's  brethren  Jiad  heaped  ma 
and  tliey  feared  that  after  their  fathi 
longer  endure  these  injuries.  So  thi 
tliat  father's  name,  praying :  *'  .Bet 
(Qeu.l.l7,the  phrase  is  repeated  will 
'  8«e  note  on  "  lake  awaj  "  be  the  clc 
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7s  Moses  and  Aaroa :  "  Bear 
xod.  X.  17.  So  Saul  to  Samuel 
;o  David  (ixv.  28). 
IE  are  transferred  to  our  lan- 
1  is  an  insult  cast  upou  our 
Ls  bearing  up  under  the  weight 
mffei-ing  ;  his  mercy  eudureth 
pocritical  feasts  fatigues  him 
ble  unto  me ;  I  am  weary  to 
:  them").  This  bearing  has  a 
ly,  enduring  wounded  feelings, 
objectively,  holding  back  tlie 
icting  merited  judgment, 
es  to  be  a  virtue :  Jer.  xliv.  22, 
Id  out  before  the  evil  of  your 
thou  bear  with  them."  Exod. 
guide:  "Provoke  him  not;  for 
ipasses."  So  Joshua  xxiv.  19. 
lys,  "  If  thou  wilt  bear  their 
in  upon  them  (vs.  34),  recom- 
it  themselves ;  he  plf^es  the 
leral  picture  of  himself  which 
racious  and  forgiving.  So  he 
:iv,  7),  *'  Bearing  iniquity  and 
xiv,  18,  19,  the  great  leader 
ion,  as  also  the  fact  that  it  had 
t  borne  with  this  people  from 

orrah  was  very  grievous,  frraj, 
.braham  appeals  to  God's  well- 
h  the  place  (Gen.  xviii.  24), 
(vs.  26)  had  the  facta  agreed 
a  lightening  the  load. 
.  God  like  unto  thee,  beariTig 
clares  (xxzii.  5) :  "  Thou  didst 
Exxv.  2)  "Thou  hast  borne  the 
X.  8)  "  A  God  enduring  thou 
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wert  to  them  "  ;  and  so  is  eiicouragei 
"  Bear  -with  all  my  sins."  So  Job  (vii. 
not  bear  my  trespass  ?  "  and  in  Hosea 
tales  tlie  petition :  "  Thou  wilt  bear  [w< 

Tlie  Bible  clearly  tcaclics,  thon,  that 
Infinite  One  cannot  forget;  it  is  litera 
past  sins  are  present  to  him,  and  that  e\ 
upon  u:  from  a  heart  that  is  grieved  at 
and  is  keeping  our  deserts  from  rolling 
careful  how,  in  our  zeal  for  half  the 
there  is  something  answering  to  Geth: 
in  the  bosom  of  the  eternal  Father  — 
interfering  with  his  blessedness ;  for 
blessed  than  mercy  and  grace  ? 

But  God  bears  not  only  sin,  hut  sinn 
up  from  the  destruction  into  which  tl 
them ;  even  as  David  describeth  this  f 
1),  "  Blessedness !  borjie  as  to  trespass, 
and  Isaiah  (sxxiii.  24),  "The  people  tli. 
bo  borne  as  to  iniquity."  ^  We  might 
the  passages  just  quoted,  in  which  Kb:  o 
of  the  person.  Num.  ziv.  19  ;  Isa.  ii.  i 
Ps.  xcix.  8.  But  "  to  bear  up  respect 
rather  to  suggest  the  imago  of  bearing  tl 
up  the  individual. 

(4)  One  may  bear  tlie  sin  of  anothei 
Ezek.  iv.  4,  5,  6.  The  prophet  was  to  1 
bear  the  iniquity  of  Israel  three  huodi 
after  which  tlio  iniquity  of  Judah  wa 
forty  days.  Meanwhile  the  siege  of  Jei 
ou  a  tile,  was  before  him.  His  strong 
pation  must  have  arrested  the  attenti 
learned  from  bis  prophecy  the  distress 

'  ThiB  latter  text,  (o  be  Bare,  might  be  bo  render 
borne:  "As  to  the  people,  in iqm  17  borne,"  follon 
Vnlfjtttc.  But  in  Pb.  XKXii.  1,  sin  and  cooered  Ktion' 
pttrticiples  nast  be  in  the  conatruct  Etate  before  thci 
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lity  vividly  impressed  upon  thorn 
3  expressly  said  (vs.  3) :  *'  This 
of  Israel."  God  had  laid  these 
Jly,  and  he  was  set  hefore  tho 
of  Israel ;  his  BulTerings  being 
would  endure  when  they  should 
uity.  He  was  no  more  "  penally 
lity  than  Forrest  was  for  tlie  sins 
'elation  was  precisely  that  of  the 
I  added,  of  course,  the  fact  that 
'  nation  he  represented,  and  felt 
woes  he  foretold ;  thus  bearing 
ed  under  (2). 

I  ancient  times  the  husband  was 
d  for  his  wife  in  matters  civil  and 
ightmakeaTow;  but  her  husband 
;  void  (vs.  18).  To  illustrate  the 
chapter,  the  woman  solemnly  de- 
Lord  an  epliah  of  wheai"  "  No," 
is  my  wheat,  and  I  forbid  it."  No 
larty ;  for  the  offering  would  have 
d  shall  forgive  her  "  (vs.  8, 12). 
at  the  time  of  the  vow,  then,  by  tlie 
nsible  agent,  a  burden  rests  upon 
discharge  or  incur  guilt  (vs.  11). 
n  a^lenoards  desires  to  keep  his 
ecution  of  the  vow  (vs.  15) ;  then 
:  own  shoulders  ;  he  is  her  repre- 
ir  iniquity.  Here  is  the  first,  and 
only,  instance  where  xtos,  with  a 
TQ  were  told  it  "  always  plainly" 
But  let  us  carefully  notice  that 
declarative,  transfer  of  sin.  The 
iuse  he  is  guilty ;  while  the  wife 

plague  had  swept  away  its  thou- 
d  :  "  Behold,  we  die,  we  perish ; 
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rding  to  that  won< 
tudied,  a  bol^  rit« 
r  the  unclean,  tc 
contracted  iniquit; 
a  of  God  (vs.  22,  s 
;,  al  whatever  ci 
loly.  Hence  the  i 
aptuous  ;  they  C( 
But  Aaron  aud 
Endued  with  this 
lear  the  tabernacle 
;  upon  tbemselTei 
^tion  (vs.  23).  B 
ean  beheld  iniquit 
emselves.  From  e 
priests,  the  family 
1) ;  while  the  inii 
isumed  by  the  most 
lie  high-priest  aud 
i.  special  case  of  tt 
e  sins  of  the  peopl< 
of  Israel  were  dt 
his  forehead  a  pis 
■'  Holiness  to  the 
lol  rather  than  the  f 
t  the  representative 
ictified  the  unholj 
to  the  impure ;  so 
y  things  "  when  he 

ingular  episode  b 
BSting  light  upon 
20.  The  goat  of  1 
touched  it  was  hoi] 
holy  place,  and  tl 
goat  was  offered, 
limal  to  tlie  sacre 
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was  angry  that  the  goat  had  not 
iuded  him  of  the  judgment  from 
lat  day  upon  the  priestly  .family, 
clean,  even  though  the  anointing 
lem  (vs.  7).  They  mighteat  the 
leir  due  (vss.  12, 13),  but  could 
I  sins  of  the  people. 

scheme  of  symbol-worship  cul- 
onement.    How  far  the  people 

the  spiriiual  lessons  of  the  day, 
ay.  But  ceremonially  their  sins 
puns  were  spared  to  assure  them 
sin-oSering  was  agun  introduced, 
0.  One  was  slain,  and  his  blood 
;at,  the  tabernacle,  aud  the  altar, 
led  cleansing,  because  they  were 

congregation  (vss.  16, 19).  The 
;he  double  purpose  of  covering  the 
fying  the  sanctuary  {vss.  16, 17). 
i  to  be  afforded  of  the  enormity 

pardon.  Upon  the  head  of  the 
the  people  were  laid,  in  a  figure, 
nt,  had  to  bear  the  burden  of  his 
i  goat  held  up  and  carried  (for 
d  here)  the  iniquities  of  the  con- 

the  people,  and  stood  in  tlieir 
hem  of  the  burden  of  sin  which 
if  they  persisted  in  it,  but  also, 
sign  of  God's  pardon,  for  the  sin 
away,  and  need  burden  them  no 

is  he  JtatJt  borne.  It  is  perhaps 
Shis  refers  to  Christ's  bearing  our 
which  would  understand  it  ac- 
dering,  is  held,  it  may  be  well 
ny'able  and  ortliodox  expositors, 
ore,  however,  with  the  manner  in 
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wliicb  the  sacred  writers  use  the  word,  than  iritb 
of  commentators. 

■*n  is  never  rendered  sin  in  our  version.  It  is  1 
sickness,  disease,  grief.  Dr.  Uageo  in  his  wor 
atonement  has  endeavored  to  show  that  it  refers  tc 
of  tlic  body,  while  the  corresponding  word  sk^s  Id 
clause,  relates  to  mental  pains.  So  Kennicott. 
I  know,  the  word  here  has  never  been  translate 
except  by  the  LXX.  But  it  is  said  the  pbra^ 
bearing  sin,  (t)  because  the  entire  chapter  describt 
vicarious  suffering  for  our  sins ;  (2)  because  Pet 
and  explains  it  1  Pet.  ii.  24,  where  the  whole  i 
drawn  from  this  chapter.  The  authority  of  tlie  S« 
strengthen  these  arguments,  and  also  the  apparen 
Peter  quotes  from  its  rendering  of  this  verse, 
though  often  assumed,  eeems  to  be  a  mistake 
quoting  vs.  12,  where  the  words  avrof  afiapricK 
are  identieal  in  the  Sept.  and  in  Foter.  The  fm 
reads  in  the  Sept.  t^  a/iapruK  ^li&v  tftepei,  ^ 
question,  ratlier  we  insist  upon,  the  fact,  that  rb3  i 
Christ's  bearing  sin ;  (see  remarks  on  Isa.  liii.  12 ;) 
we  object  to  is  the  rendering  of  this  passage  so. 

As  to  tlie  lirst  point,  that  the  whole  chapter  : 
Christ's  vicarious  suSerings  for  our  sins,  we  need 
that  bis  bearing  our  diseases  was  an  important  p 
atonement;  thus  the  passage  is  in  complete  hara 
its  context.  But  it  is  the  context  and  not  the  t 
teaches  that  Christ  suffered  for  our  sins,  for  (1)  Th 
reason  for  departing  from  the  obvious  meaning  of  t 
"  our  diseases  he  hath  borne ; "  (2)  for  this  rem 
have  the  inspired  authority  of  the  apostle  Matt 
16,  17). 

This  latter  passage  has  caused  great  trouble 
theologians  who  have  seen  in  it  an  apparent  con 
between  the  evangelist  and  the  evangelical  prop 
Hodge  says  in  explanation  of  it  (Atonement  p.  Vi 
a  notorious  fact,  admitted  by  all  scholars,  that 
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To  resume  tbe  discussioa  of  Isa.  liii.  4,  the  queetiou 

How  could  Matthew  say  that  Christ  bore  oar  disease 
lO  healed  them  7  " 

We  are  to  think  of  a  piiro  and  sensitive  soul,  broug 
ontact  with  forms  of  sufTering,  and  beholding  in  tht 

specimen  of  the  miseries  of  a  groaning  world.  For 
oiagc  of  this  feeling  in  Jesus,  we  might  refer  to  Mrs.  i 
leautiful  picture  of  tlie  child  Era,  listening  to  the  sic 
tories  of  cruelty  that  came  to  her  ears.  "  These  thioj 
Qto  my  heart,*'  she  said.  To  the  heart  of  Jesus,  i 
roes  and  pains  were  present,  and  tliey  pierced  him  tl 
nth  many  sorrows.  Many  have  thought  that  in  son 
le  entered  physically  into  tlie  sulTerings  of  those  wb 
lealed.  See  Lajige  on  Matt.  viii.  17.  Whether  this  1 
>r  not,  we  have  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  langu 
fatthew  in  that  he  "bore  them  on  his  feeling."  . 
lose  of  a  long  and  wearing  day  he  is  besieged  by  a 
ude  of  fresh  demands  upon  his  healing  ministry, 
latient  love  the  good  Physician  takes  up  tliese  new 
■ears  the  burden  of  manifold  diseases,  and  sustai 
ssaults  of  evil  spirits,  *'  that  it  might  be  fulfiUed  whi 
pokea  by  Esaias  tbe  prophet,  saying,  "  Himself  to 
nfirmities,  and  bare  our  sicknesses."    So  bearing,  he 

Hen  also  with  ^pu  and  ti»wp4pu  which  can  only  mevi  to  bear  ia  Um 
taring  on  ontf I  idf  la  order  to  ftor  auny." 

Upon  thii  I  remark  ( 1 )  Vsc,  with  its  deriTativei,  occurs  twenty-aix  tin 
liblo,  twentf-thras  of  which  refbrto  bearing  bnrdena,  tlirce  only  to  bei 
ren  inclading  the  pasHgc  DiiderdiBC[usioii,lM.  liii.  4,  where  the  Sept. 
IM*  UuvSrtu  ;  the  two  others  aie  Isa.  liii.  1 1  (Iro^pv),  and  Lam.  v.  7 
)r.  Hodge  was  cenainly  within  bonods  therefore  in  Baying  on  the 
>ge  that  tt  I|p3  "  haa  a  more  diTersified  usage  than  ^3^." 

(2)  The  implication  in  the  contrMted  "  sometimes"  and  "  oflen  "  nc 
It  right  Alfw  ia  the  regular  Tcrb  for  translating  KOJ  when  it  meani 
p  " ;  it  occurs  oftener  than  any  other  word.  With  the  words  for  sin,  I 
either  aliw,  ^ipm,  Dor  irapipm,  occurs  "  often  " ;  bat  each  twice,  as  til 

(3)  The  writer  has  omitted  altogether  the  word  most  frequently  ui 
le  expreaaiona  for  sin ;  Tii.  kaiiPim,  which  occurs  in  juat  half  of  tbe 
assages  cited.  This  word  has  no  cxpiator;  look.  The  aiagle  seateoc 
om  Ur.  Hodge  (qnot  verba,  tot  errorcB).  ia  on  the  same  page  with  a 
usbaell's  "  amazing  concluaJons,"  entitled  in  the  table  of  contents : 
ell's  extreTagaut  auenions  exposed." 
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ty  power.    We  are  not  to  suppose 
wets  oompUtdy  fulfilled  on  tbis  oc- 
ren  a  single  instance  of  tliat  burden* 
iw  of  Christ's  life  (Gal.  vi.  2). 
seases  as  affecting  himself  personall;. 

estate  of  evil ;  the  hunger  and  cold, 
he  pinching  poverty,  brought  real 
•.  And  in  both  these  ways  he  bore 
Bly  when  ho  suffered  on  tho  cross. 
3  distinctly  declares  that  Christ  hath 
just  as  ^39  declares  the  same  thing 
nth  versa.  There  can  bo  no  question 
]is  relates  to  the  Messiah's  suffering 
mediate  context  reads :  "  He  hath 
I  death  ;  and  he  was  Dumbcrcd  with 
illed  Mark  xv.  28.  Of  verse  12,  as  of 
•pretation  of  an  apostle :  1  Pet.  ii.  24, 
e  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the 

not  bear  them  in  his  soul,  but  the 
use  Christ  is  described  as  a  sacrifice, 
it  your  bodies   [i.e.  yourselves]  a 

om  our  examination  of  Kt^;  in  what 
ive  borne  our  sins  ? 
ns  by  enduring  their  consequences, 
the  tree.  They  brought  him  down 
led  with  this  shameful  death.  Even 
in  all  points  like  ours,  and  who  can 
th  all  the  powers  of  hell  while  Jesus 
ross  ?  As  the  children  of  tlie  rebels 
ttade  to  suffer  for  their  fathers'  sins, 
»  suffer  for  a  guilty  world.  "  He 
jad ;  but  its  fang  entered  his  heel." 
laid  this  burden  upon  him,  and  he 
unt,  saying :  "  The  cup  which  my 
hall  I  not  drink  it?" 
ins  upon  his  sympathetic  heart    It 
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11  not  our  diseases,  but  the  cause  of  all  evil,  thai 
m  most  kpenly.     In  that  shuddering  liorror  at  t' 

Lazarus,  in  the  bloody  sweat  of  Oethsemane,  we 
glimpse  of  our  sin  as  it  affected  the  Saviour.  Th< 
irdea  (1)  was  laid  upon  Jesus  by  Him  that  sent  1 
le  world,  and  he  bore  it  passively ;  but  this  load 
mn  himself  by  reason  of  the  fineness  and  purity  of 
to  which  every  sin  entered  like  a  sharp  sword. 

his  bosom  all  the  many  peoples  Ps.  Ixxxix.  5( 
)es  a  father  feel  who  is  yearning  to  reclaim  a  vici 
pated  son  ?  That  suggests  but  dimly  the  auguis 
3SUS  felt  upou  the  cross  for  every  sinful  soul. 

3.  Christ  bore  our  sins  by  forgiving  them.  We  hi 
leaking  of  his  humanity.  But  he  was  also  God  s 
ith  infinite  patience  the  sins  which  deserved  hi 
e  was  no  mere  philanthropist,  anxious  to  allevii 
3t  simply  a  great  reformer,  feeling  keenly  tlie  sii 
llow  men,  while  sharing  their  consequences ;  but 
oted  by  his  omniscient  mind  was  the  personal  thi 
ibel.  Before  we  complain  at  the  final  sentence  ag 
om  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  let  us  try  to  coQce 
hrist  had  to  bear  from  sin.  How  patiently,  too,  h 
.1.  He  who  taught  us  "  Love  your  enemies "  gt 
lorious  pattern.  They  mocked  and  scourged  and  ' 
im ;  they  dared  him  to  como  down  from  the  oro 
t  his  single  word  "I  am  he"  they  would  have  go 
ard  and  fallen  into  eternal  ruin.  But  he  held  1 
ad  sustained  the  load  of  this  shameful  reproach,  t 
[ick  the  thunders  of  heaven,  forgiving  his  murdei 
is  parting  breath.  Who  can  doubt  now  that  h 
idureth  forever  ? 

4.  Christ  bore  our  sins  aa  a  representative.  Tl 
iUua  of  the  Jews  answered  until  the  fulness  of  1 
3me.  But  it  was  not  possible  that  the  blood  of  I 
oats  should  take  away  sin.  The  ceremonial  ritu 
ind  of  "  make-believe,"  the  shadow  of  which  Christ 
ubstance.     The  priests  (Num.  iviii.)  were  unclea 
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deserviDg  of  puuishment  as  the 
od.  But  it  is  b;  no  stretcli  of 
iked  upou  as  lioly  and  permitted 
lory.     With  liim  to  represent  us, 

perish.  The  plate  of  gold  on 
1031  sacrcdness ;  but  the  bead  of 
ta  fine  gold,  and  if  he  is  willing 
fts,  tliey  will  be  accepted  "  for 
Eircntly  aii  arbitrary  coiistitutiou 
it  shall  die,  and  therefore  I  will 
11  bo  supposed  to  carry  off  your 
)t  impute  them."  But  the  sacri- 
I  righteousness  for  the  remissiou 
The  sauctiou  of  the  law  is  eterual 

expresses   the  enormity  of  sin. 

become  our  representative,  and 
temal  punishment,  and  no  one 
1  nature  of  that  sin  whicli  could 
liis.  He  not  only  suffers  under 
tarily  undertakes  to  suffer  in  the 
kicl  was  a  sign  to  Israel,  so  the 
all  nations,  warning  every  sinner 
nust  be  to  bear  liia  own  iniquity. 
.  symbol  of  peace,  the  antitype  to 

of  atonement.  God  points  tlie 
ratifying  that  the  way  of  pardon 
my  faith  lays  her  hand  on  timt 

scape-goat,  and  bears  away  my 

lur  sios  by  being  punished  for 
!B  not  favor  this  theory ;  it  pos- 
eighteenth  chapter  of  Ezekiel  is 
luch  a  belief. 

eion  msy  very  possibly  be  founded  in 
iromote,  an  understanding  of  the  irord 
llovs  canoot  but  asuat  futuro  students  of 
eved  to  be  a  perfect  enumuration  of  the 
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:li  die  word  and  its  derivatives  occur.  Th 
f  of  this  word  by  taking  from  tfae  concords 
.  endearorlng  to  ascertain  from  the  Bible 
A  nfeaninj];  of  each  passage.  The  gramma 
ordance  was  then  exchanged  for  the  order  i 
I  consecutively  the  actual  use  of  the  word 
best  to  adopt  the  order  of  the  English  Bib 
which  the  numbering  of  the  verses  diffeis  ! 
,  the  former  is  enclosed  id  brackets. 
labor  might  have  been  saved,  bad  the  '< 
id  with  the  Englishman's  Hebrew  Coucordo 
:h  ought  to  be  far  more  widely  circulated  ai 
iment  than  it  has  been.  As  to  the  tninslai 
m  has  beeo  to  express  fiom  the  ori^nal  the  ' 
o  eleganctf  of  form. 


'thou  doest  well,  is  there  not  holding  up  (th 
Vly  iniquity  is  too  great  to  bear. 
And  the  waters  increased,  and  lifted  up  the 
The  land  did  not  bear  tbcm  to  dwell  togethi 
And  Lot  lijled  up  his  eyes. 
Lift  up,  now,  thine  eyes. 
Twelve  chiefi  shall  he  hegeU 
And  he  UJted  up  his  eyes. 

Wilt  thou  also  destroy,  and  not  bear  with 

Then  I  will  bear  with  all  the  place. 
Lo,  I  have  laten  (with  favor)  thy  face. 
And  lifted  up  her  voice  and  wept 
Rise,  late  up  the  boy. 
.  3     Abraham  UJled  up  bis  eyes. 
Prince  of  God  art  thou  among  us. 

And  be  lijied  up  his  eyes. 

And  Rebecca  lijied  vp  her  eyes. 
JUujM  (son  of  Ishmael). 
Twelve  chie/s  to  their  nations. 

Taie  now  thy  weapons. 

And  Esau  lljled  up  his  voice  and  wept 
And  Jacob  look  up  his  feet  and  went 

And  lifted  up  bis  voice  and  wcpL 

And  I  lifted  up  mine  eyes. 

ti/i  up,  now,  thine  eyes. 

And  put  his  sons  and  his  wives  upon  camf 
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430  lauxmo  ot  attn. 

£xoD.  KIT.  14    To  carry  Ute  wrk  witti  then. 

xsy.  27    To  carry  the  t»bl«. 

xxT.  £8    And  by  theM  atuJl  the  Uble  be  earned. 

xzTiL  7    In  carrying  it. 

xzviiL  It     hxKtm  itudl  bear  tkeir  name*  befbre  3A 

icxviiu  39     Aaron  shall  baar  the  nunes  in  tbe  braaa 

xxyiii.  SO     Aaron  shall  bear  tbe  judgment  of  the  tot 

xxTJii.  38     Aaron  shall  bear  the  iniqait^  of  the  ho); 

xxviii.  43     And  they  ihall  not  nictir  iniquity  and  d 

xxs.  4     To  carry  it  with  tkeee. 

xzz.  13     When  thoa  ihalt  take  the  sum  of  the  KHM 

ssxii.  32     If  thoa  wilt  hear  their  no. 

zxxiv.  7    Bearing  iniqaitT'  and  trespan  and  Bfah 

XxxIt.  31     Aad  all  the  chiefs  in  the  congregatieD. 

xzxT.  SI     Whose  heart  lijtarf  him  up. 

xxxT.  26     Whose  heart  Hfied  them  tip  in  leepeet  to 

xzxv.  37     A^id  tbe  ekieji  laoaght  onf  x-etonet. 

xxxvi.  3    Whoee  heart  UJUd  him  np. 

xsxvii.  6    To  corrji  the  »A. 

xxzvii.  14    To  mutjt  tbe  table. 

xxxvii.  15    To  cdrry  the  table. 

xxxvii.  37    To  carry  it  with  diem. 

xxxviii.  7     To  carry  it  with  tbem. 
Lxv.      iv.  22     (Let  it  be)  that  a  ruJsr  shall  an. 

T.  1,  17     And  hath  draim  iniquity  npon  hiiiiflel£ 
(Or,  then  be  shall  bear  hia  iniqnity.) 

Tti.  18    The  ioul  Aat  eateth  it  shall  bear  his  ioiqnil 

ix.  32    And  Aaron  lifted  up  his  hand. 

X.  4     Carry  joar  brethren  outside  the  carap. 

X.  5     And  carried  them  in  thrar  coate. 

X.  1 7     To  bear  tbe  iniquity  of  the  congr 

xi.  25     Every  man  eanging  (anything). 

zi.  28     The  one  carrying  their  carcass. 

li.  40     The  one  carrying  their  carcae^ 

xiii.  2     A  rwin<j  (leprosy,  et«.).     So  10  (&u),  19,  Z: 

XT.  10    The  one  carrying  them. 

xtI.  23.    And  the  goat  shall  bear  apoa  him  all  thei 

XTii.  16    Then  he  shall  fteor  his  iniquity. 

xix.  8    And  he  that  eateth  it  shall  bear  his  iniqnit; 

xix.  15    Thou  shalt  not  toite  (with  pardaUty)  tbe  pen 

xix.  1 7    And  not  incur  sin  on  his  accounL 

XX.  17     He  shall  bear  his  iniquity. 

XX.  19    Their  iniquity  they- diall  bear. 

XX.  20    Thnr  sin  they  abaU  bear. 
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And  the;  shall  not  incur  sin  on  aceonnt  of  it 
Ind  cause  them  to  incur  k  wrong  of  tnuutgresnon. 
Elach  nun  when  he  shall  coiBe  his  God,  then  he  shall 
bear  hia  sin. 

die  snm  of  all  the  congr^ation. 
fs  of  the  tribes  of  their  fathers. 
ea  and  Aaron  and  the  chiefi. 
.  their  sum  thon  shalt  not  take, 
f  shall  cany  the  tabernacle. 

the  chief  of  the  children  c£  Jndah.     So  of  the  other 
tribes,  vs.  6,  7,  10,  12,  14,  18,  20,  32,  25,  27,  !9. 
d  cAie/^  of  his  father's  house  for  the  Geishouitae. 
id  chkf  of  his  Other's  hoose  fbr  the  &miljee  of  the 


And  cAie/ of  the  tkiefi  of  the  Levitea. 
id  cAie/of  his  Other's  house  for  the  fMrnlies  of  Merari. 
id  take  the  number  of  their  namea. 
e  the  number  of  the  sons  of  KtAath. 
iB  sons  of  Kohath  shall  come  to  carry  it 
eae  tilings  are  the  burden  of  the  sons  of  Koluitil. 
ion  his  serrice  and  unto  his  burden. 
ke  the  number  of  the  sons  of  Genbon. 

eerre  and  for  bearing. 
id  the;  shall  bear  the  cnrtains. 

bU  their  burdeni. 
id  ye  shall  appoint  their  barden*. 

The  chai^  of  their  burden. 

Afoees  and  Aaron  and  the  chiefs. 
id  a  service  of  bearing  in  the  tabernacle. 

his  service  and  to  his  brtrden. 
d  this  woman  shall  hear  her  iniquitj* 
ly  Jehovah  lifi  up  hia  countenance  upon  thee, 
d  the  chiefi  of  Israel  bron^t 
eae  ekiefs  (tf  the  tribes, 
ragon  for  two  chieft. 

their  shoulder  they  shall  carry. 
nd  the  chUfi  brought  fbr  dedicating  the  altar. 
3&  the  che/n  brought  their  gifts.  , 

□e  chief  B,  day  shall  offer  hi«  offering, 
lie  Hebrew  idiom  is,  one  chief,  one  ehief] 
Ue/*  of  Isaachar.     So  of  the  other  tribes,  24,  SO,  S6,  42, 

48,  64,  60,  ee,  73,  78.  [84,  the  ehiefi  of  Israel.] 
at  man  shall  hear  his  un. 
chiefs  shall  gather  to  the& 
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X.  17,  31     Cmrgmg  the  tabernacle,  unctnary. 
xt  11    To  put  the  had  of  all  tbia  people  od  me. 
xi.  12, 12    Bear  tbem  in  tbf  botom  as  tbe  Dursing-fi 

the  auckling  ? 
xL  14    I UQ  not  able  by  mjielf  to  bear  all  tliu  peof 
xi.  17, 17,17    And  they  shall  6ear  with  thee  in  the 

people,  and  thou  shalt  not  bear  it  alone 
xiii.  S    Every  one  a  «Ai«/ among  them, 
xiii.  S3     And  they  carried  it  on  a  pole. 
xiv.  1    All  the  congregation  lifted  up  and  gave  fortl 
xiv.  13     Bearing  iniquity  and  trespasa. 
zir.  19    As  thou  hast  borne  vith  this  pet^le. 
xiv.  30    I  lijied  up  my  hand, 
xiv.  33    And  they  shall  bear  yonr  whoredoms. 
xiT.  34     Ye  shall  bear  your  iniquities, 
xvi.  3    Two  hundred  and  fiify  cAw/*  of  the  congng 
XTJ.  3    And  wherefore  will  y^UJivp  jounelvee  ? 
xvi.  19    Not  one  ass  haTe  I  taken  firom  them. 
xriL  17  [2]    From  all  their  chieft  of  the  houre  of  tb 
XTU.  31,  31,  31  [6]    And  all  their  chiefi  gave  to  hi 

each  chi^. 
xviiL  1, 1     Shall  bear  the  iniqui^  of  the  sanctnaty; 

hood. 
xviii.  22    To  incur  sin,  to  die. 
xviii.  23     And  tbey  shall  bear  their  iniquity, 
xviii.  32     And  ye  shall  not  incur  sin  on  its  account 
sxiii.  7, 18    And  he  look  up  his  parable, 
xxiii.  34    And  as  a  young  Uon  he  shall  lift  up  himse 
zziv.  2    And  Balaam  lifted  up  his  eyes, 
xxiv.  3,  IS,  20,  21,  33    And  he  look  up  his  parable. 
xxiv.  7    And  his  kingdom  shall  lift  up  itKl£ 
xxT.  14     CAie/ of  hia  father's  house. 
XXV.  18    Dai^hter  of  a  cite/of  Midian. 
xxvi.  S     Take  the  sum  of  all  the  congregation, 
zxvii.  3    And  before  the  chie/e. 
XXX.  IS  [ISj    Then  be  shall  bear  her  iniqnity. 
xxxi.  13    And  all  the  ckieji  of  the  congr^atioD. 
xxxi.  28     Take  the  amount  of  the  spul. 
xxxi.  49     Thy  Eervants  have  liJcen  the  heads. 
xxxii.  2     And  to  the  chiefi  of  tbe  congrecation. 
xxxiv.  13,  18     And  one  chief  each  from  a  trib«. 
xxxIt.  22-28    [Some  of  tbe  tribes  are  named.] 
xxxn.  1    And  before  the  chiejt. 
r.  i.  9    I  cannot  bear  you. 
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Eur.  i.  12, 12    How  shall  I  alone  bear  the  trouble  of  you  and  the  bardta 
of  you  ? 

i.  81,31    JehoTfthth/Godfarried  theeasamanwiUcarrjhisaon. 

iiL  27     Lift  ap  thine  eyes  westward. 

rv.  19    And  lest  thou  shalt  lijl  up  thine  eyes. 

iv.  48     Etcd  unto  Mount  Stan. 

T.  11    Thou  ahalt  not  put  the  name  of  Jehovah  thy  God  to  a  vanity. 

T.  1 1     Who  will  put  his  name  to  a  Tanity. 

X.  8     To  carry  the  ark  of  the  covenant. 

z.  1 7     He  will  not  lake  faces  (with  partiality). 

zii.  26     And  thy  votive-offeringB  thou  shalt  take. 

sir,  24     (Let  it  be)  that  thou  art  not  able  to  carry  it. 

zxiv.  15     He  selleCh  his  heart  upon  it 

xzviii.  49     Jehovah  will  bring  on  thee  a  nation. 

xxriii.  50    Which  will  not  (ate  (with  honor)  the  fiice  of  the  old 

sxxi.  fl,  25    The  ones  carrying  the  ai^. 

xxxii.  11    Will  bear  them  upon  hia  wing. 

xzxii.  40    For  I  will  lift  up  to  heaven  my  hand. 

xxxui.  3     One  shall  ttdx  of  thy  words. 
I8H.     iii.  8     The  priests,  the  Levites,  carrying  it 

iii.  6,  6    Lift  up  the  ark.    And  they  Ufttd  up  the  ark. 

iii.  8,  13, 14,  15  (6w),  17     Carrying  the  ark.    So  iv.  9,  10,  IS, 
18;  viii.  83. 

iv.  3     Take  to  you  from  this  spot 

iv.  8     And  they  took  twelve  stonee. 

T.  IS     And  he  lijled  up  his  eyes. 

vi.  4,  6     And  seven  priests  shall  bear  seven  trumpets. 

vi.  6     Lift  up  the  ark  of  the  covenant. 

vi.  8,  13     Seven  priests  carrying  seven  trumpets. 

vi.  12     And  the  priests  lifted  up  the  ark. 

ix.  15     And  the  chiefs  of  the  assembly.     {Chief)  occim  13  (5t>), 
19,21  (615);  ziii.  21;  xvii.4;  xxii.  14  ((i!r),80;  zxiL32.] 

xxiv.  19     He  will  not  hear  with  your  trespass. 
it>o.   ii.  4    And  the  people  lifted  up  th^  voice. 

iii.  18    The  people  bringing  the  present. 

viii.  28    And  they  did  not  add  to  ^  up  their  head. 

ix.  7    And  he  lifled  up  his  voice. 

ix.  48     And  he  ItxA  it  (a  bough). 

ix.  04    The  young  man  carrying  his  weapons. 

xvi.  31     And  they  totA  him  up  and  brongfat  him. 

XIX.  17    And  he  lif\ed  up  bis  eyes. 

XX.  38    To  cause  Ajlamt  of  smoke  to  ascend. 
XX.  40    And  tbe^m«  b^an  to  rise  up. 
zxi.  2    And  they  lifted  up  their  vmce. 
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Judo.    ud.  83    And  iDok  wnee. 

Rcrs    i.  4    And  they  took  to  Uiem  wives. 

i.  9,  14     And  tbej  lijled  up  their  vwce. 

ii.  18    And  she  lifted  it  up  and  went. 

1  Sau.  iL  26    To  tcear  tui  epbod  before  me? 

iv.  4     And  they  broiiglit  theDM  the  ark. 

tL  18     And  they  lifted  up  theu-  eyea. 

X.  8,  3,  S     One  aoTyirtg  three  kidi,  three  loaTei  < 

xi.  4    And  all  the  peo{de  lifted  up  their  voice. 
xiv.  1     The  yoang  man  earrying  hia  weapons. 

(bit),  14,  ]  7 ;  xvi.  21 ;  xxij.  4  (ttf), 
xiv.  8     Wearing  the  ephod. 
XV.  25    Bear  now  my  sin. 
xviL  7     The  one  carrying  the  shield, 
xvii.  20    And  he  lock  (it)  and  wenb 
xvii.  34    And  took  a  Umb  from  the  Bock. 
xvii.  41     The  mim  carrying  the  shield. 
xxii.  18     Men  wearing  a  linen  ephod. 
xxiv.  16     And  Sanl  lifted  up  fak  voioe. 
XXT.  26    Bear  now  with  the  trespass. 
XXV.  3{t    And  I  have  taken  thy  face  (with  Avar), 
XXX.  4     David  and  the  people  ti/ied  up  their  \mc 

2  Sam.  iL  22     How  then  shall  1  hold  up  my  face  ? 

ii.  32    And  (hey  tool  vp  AsaheL 

ilL  32    And  the  king  lijled  up  his  voice. 

IT.  4    And  bis  nnrse  Utek  him  up  and  fled. 

T.  12    And  that  he  greatly  lifted  vp  hit  kingd<aL 

T.  21     And  David  and  his  men  took  them. 

vi.  3,  4     And  they  brought  it  from  the  bouse  oS  Al 

vi.  18     Those  carrying  the  aric  of  Jehovah. 

viii.  I,  e     Servants,  bringing  gtiia  (tribute). 

xi.  8    There  went  after  Ivm  the  gift  of  the  king. 

xiii.  84    And  the  yonng  man  lifted  tip  bis  eyes. 

xiiL  36    And  lijied  up  their  voice. 

xiv.  14    God  will  not  lake  away  a  sonL 

XV.  24     Carrying  the  ark  of  the  covenant 

XV.  83     Thou  shalt  be  npon  me  fiir  a  burden. 

xvii.  13    All  brael  shall  put  ropes  apon  that  city. 

xviii.  15     Carrying  the  weapons  of  Joab. 

xviii.  24    And  lifted  up  his  eyes. 

xviii.  28     Who  lifted  Iheir  hand  agu'nat  my  lord. 

xis.  3e  [S5]    Why  shall  thy  servant  stiU  be  for  a 

xix.  43,  43  [42]    Orhatbapi/ltousbeenfatenl 
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Sam.  zz.  SI    Lifted  Us  b&nd  against  tlie  king. 

zxiii.  16    And  tbej  took  and  broi^ht  it  to  Darid. 

zxilL  37    Carrying  the  weapons  of  JoaK 
Kmaa  L  b    Adonijah  lifted  himself  up. 

ii.  26    For  tbov  didst  carry  the  aA. 

T.  23  [9]    And  thon  sbalt  lake  them. 

▼.  29  [15]    Seventy  thoorand  korM^poitenk 

viiL  1     Ciieft  of  the  fathers. 

TilL  3     And  the  priests  lifted  up  the  ark. 

Till  31     And  (if)  one  shall  put  on  him  an  oath. 

ix.  11     Hiram  greatly  helped  SolonuHi  in  cedar-treBi. 

X.  2     Camels  carrying  spices. 

z.  11    Navy  of  Hiram  which  brought  gold. 

X.  22    Sayy  <rfTarshiBh,  bringing  gold. 

zi.  S4    As  ^prince  I  will  set  him. 

ziii.  29    And  the  preset  look  vp  the  corpw. 

ziv.  28    The  guard  carried  them. 

ZT.  22    And  they  look  away  the  stones  of  fiamah. 

xriiL  12     The  Spirit  of  Jehovah  ihall  carry  thee. 
KiNOS  ii.  16    Perhaps  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  Ufted  him  f^. 

iii.  11    I  am  tcJdiig  (with  favor)  the  &ce  of  Jehoshapbat. 

ir.  19     Carry  him  to  hie  nwther. 
,  iv.  20    And  be  look  him  up. 

iv.  36     Take  thy  son. 

iv.  87    And  she  took  ber  son. 

V.  1     Lifted  up  in  countenance. 

T.  17    A  load  of  earth  for  a  yoke  of  mnlee? 

Y.  S3     And  they  carried  them  bdbre  him. 

vii.  S,  S    And  foot  thence  silver  and  gold. 

viii.  9     A  load  for  forty  camels. 

ix.  Sfi,  35     Jehovah  lOob  up  opon  him  this  prophecy. 

■X.  25,  36     Take,  cast  him  into  the  portion. 

ix.  32    And  he  lifted  up  his  face  to  the  window. 

xir.  10    And  thy  heart  will  lift  thee  up. 

xiv.  20'   And  they  carried  him  4mi  horses. 

zviii.  14    That  which  thou  shalt  lay  on  me  I  will  hear. 

xix.  4     So  shalt  tbou  lift  up  prayer. 

xix.  22    And  hast  lifted  up  thine  eyes  on  high  ? 

xz.  IT    And  all  that  is  in  tby  house  shall  be  carried  ateay. 

xxiii.  4     And  carried  their  ashes  to  Bethel. 

zxT.  13    And  they  carried  the  brass  of  them  to  Babylon. 

XXV.  27    Lifted  up  the  bead. 
THBON.i.  30    ifatsa  (too  of  Isbmael). 

ii.  10    CAiV'of  the  sons  of  Judab. 
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Okiefa  in  their  fomiliea. 
wu  rAi«/of  the  Renbenitea. 
len  cwryittg  shielda. 
Head  cAie/i. 

),  S     The  one  carrytng  his  weapoiMi 
id  took  hii  head. 
Lnd  look  the  bodj-  of  Saal. 
And  look  and  brought  it  to  David. 
Carrying  the  weapons  of  Joab. 
Carrying  bucklen. 
LiJUd  up  on  high  was  his  kingdom, 
it)     To  carry  the  ark  of  God. 
And  tlie  Boiu  of  the  Levites  earned  the  i 
S2     Leader  in  nngiag ;  iiutrnctiiig  in  f  fn 
!7     Carrying  the  ait. 
Chenaniah  the  leader  of  the  tinging. 
Take  an  ofiering  and  come  belbr«  him. 
6     Servants  to  David,  hringing  gifu  (tri 

Which  he  look  away  from  alt  the  natio 
And  David  UJUd  up  his  ejes. 
I  Kill  not  take  what  is  thine  for  Jehoval 

And  the  aoos  of  Kish  to<A  them  (in  nu 

There  is  no  carrying  the  tabernacle. 
!     David  did  not  take  their  sum. 

To  thee  is  the  lining  thyself  up. 
<  eveiy  cAK/throughoat  all  IsraeL 
Meft  of  the  &then. 
ad  the  Levitea  iified  up  the  ade. 
And  one  shall  pvt  an  oath  on  him. 
)ameU  carrying  spicea. 
The  tMVy  of  Tanhiflh,  bringing  gold. 
He  took  eighteen  wives. 
The  guard  came  and  look  them. 
And  look  to  him  fourteen  wives. 
S]  (bit)     Carrying  bucklers,  shields. 
And  tkey  took  very  much  spoil. 
And  they  look  aaag  the  stones  of  Ramali 

Money  of  ^^  (tribute). 
Or  laking  effaces  (partiality). 
Till  there  was  no  carrying  it. 
And  Jehoida  loedc  for  him  two  wives. 
9    The  celUetion  of  Mosea. 

And  took  it  and  carried  it  to  its  place. 

Tlie  greatness  of  the  burden  upon  him. 
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ICqbon.zzt,  19     And  th^  heart  will  lift  tliee  «p. 

XXT.  28     And  they  carried  liim  upon  horses. 

zxxii.  23     And  he  was  lifted  up  before  the  eyes  of  all  nations. 

XXXV.  S     It  ihall  not  be  a  bitrdm. 
iZBA      i.  4     The  men  of  his  place  shall  greatly  lijl  him  u^. 

L  6     Sheshbazzar,  the  prince  of  Judah. 

IT.  19    Against  kings  it  hath  lifted  itself  up. 

vis     Take  these  vessels. 

viii.  86     They  greatly  lifted  ly  (helped)  the  people. 

ix.  2     For  they  have  taken  from  their  daughten. 

ix.  12     And  do  not  lake  their  daughters. 

X.  44     All  these  had  taken  strange  wirea. 
■EH.       ii.  1     And  I  took  up  the  wine. 

IT.  10  [IT]     And  those  bearing  in  the  burdens. 

ix.  13     Which  thou  didst  lift  up  thy  hand  to  giTe  them. 

xiii.  15     And  (bringing  in)  all  hirdens. 

xiiL  19     One  shall  not  bring  a  burden. 

xJiL  25    And  if  ye  shall  take  ttom  thai  danghtan. 
Ibthbb  ii.  9    She  toon  favor  before  him. 

u.  15    Esther  was  mnning  favor  in  the  eyee  of  all. 

iL  1 7    She  won  favor  and  kindness  in  his  sight. 

iL  IS    And  be  gave  gift». 

iiL  1     And  greatly  lifted  him  up. 

T.  2     She  toon  f^vor  in  his  eyes. 

V.  11     And  how  be  greatly  lifted  him  up. 

ix.  9    Were  greatly  lifting  up  the  Jews. 
DB         ii.  12,  12     And  they  2i/Ie(f  u;)  thdr  eyes,  voice. 

vi.  2    And  they  wonid  liji  up  my  calamity  into  the  scales. 

vii.  13    My  conch  will  bear  in  my  complaint. 

viL  20    And  I  am  upon  myself  for  a  burdent 

vii.  21     And  why  wilt  thon  not  bear  my  trespass  ? 

X.  IS     I  will  not  hold  up  my  head. 

xi.  15     Thou  shalt  hold  up  thy  face  without  spot. 

xiii.  8    Will  ye  take  his  face  ? 

xiii.  10    If  ye  take  &ces  (partiality). 

xiii.  11     Will  not  his  lifting  up  make  you  afhud  ? 

xiii.  14     Why  am  I  to  take  my  flesh  in  my  teeth  ? 

XX.  B    If  his  elevation  shall  ascend  to  the  heavens. 

xxi.  S    Bear  me,  and  1  will  speak.  * 

xxi.  12    They  will  tedx  timbrel  and  harp. 

xxii.  8     The  one  lifted  up  (honor). 

xxii.  26     Thou  shalt  lift  up  thy  fiice  nnto  Ood. 

xxiv.  10     From  the  hungry  they  take  away  the  sheaf 

xxvii.  1 ;  xxix.  t    Job  proceeded  to  take  up  his  parable. 
Toi.  XXX  Ko.  118.  as 
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Job         Txni.  21    The  out  wind  c4im«lAJiiin  owqr. 

XXX.  23     Tbou  wilt  U^  me  up  to  tlie  wind. 

xxxi.  23     Fran  his  lifimg  up  (majesty). 

xxxi.  8€     (See)  if  I  will  not  ttihe  it  upon  mj  shooli 

xxxii.  21 .  Let  roe  not  late  die  bee  of  nun. 

xxxii.  22    Soon  mj  Maker  will  take  me  moag. 

xxxiv.  19    Wlio  doth  not  loathe  face  of  priocea? 

xxziT.  SI    I  have  exalled  myself;  I  will  not  be  per 

xxzri.  8    I  will  bring  my  knowled^  frtan  far. 

xl.  20     For  the  mouBtaiiu  will  bear  food  f<»-  him. 

xli.  IT  [25]    From  ht«  lifting  up  the  mi^ty  ones  k 

xlii.  8    For  his  lace  I  wUl  takt. 

xliL  9    And  the  Lord  look  the  &ce  of  Job. 
P8AI.M8  iv.  7  [6]    iiflupnpoBsathelightofthyfeco. 

vii.  7  [6]    Be  thou  lifted  ap. 

X.  12     O  GmI,  lift  up  thy  hand. 

XV.  S     A  reproach  he  hath  not  taken  up. 

XTi.  4     And  I  will  not  lake  their  nuneg  upon  my  li; 

xxiT.  4     Hath  not  lifted  up  bia  (oal  to  a  vanity. 

xziv.  0     He  shall  take  a  blening  Irom  Jebovab'B  pr 

xxiv.  7,  7    Lijl  up,  O  gates,  your  heads,  and  be  y< 
doora  of  old  I 

xziv.  9, 9    Lijt  up,  0  gikUm,  your  heads,  and  lift  t^,  yi 

XXV.  1    Unto  thee,  Jehovah,  I  will  lift  up  my  sod. 

XXV.  IS    Bear  with  all  mj  sins. 

xxviii.  3    In  my  lifting  up  my  hands. 

xxviii.  9    And  greatly  ijrt  them  up  fytvnr. 

xxxii.  1  Bleesednesel  borne  as  to  tiespan,  corered : 

xxxii.  6     Thon  didst  &Mr  the  wrong  of  my  nn. 

xxxviii.  B  [4]    As  a  heavy  frurifcn. 

L  16     And  wilt  thou  take  my  covenant. 

It.  18  [18]    Hot  an  eoflmy  is  wont  to  repraHch 
bear  (It). 

bdt.  5  [4]     To  cast  him  down  fiom  hie  exaltation, 

Ixiii.  5  [4]     In  thy  name  I  will  lift  up  my  hands. 

Ixix.  8[7]    On  account  of  thee  I  hmjwproach. 

Ixxii.  3    The  monntaini  shall  bear  peace. 

Ixxxi.  3  [2]     Take  music  (vocal). 

•Ixzxii.  2    And  lake  faces  of  wicked  ones. 

Ixxiiii.  3  [2]     They  that  hate  thee  have  lifted  ap  ti 

butsv.  S  [2]    Thou  hast  Some  the  iniquity  of  thy  p 

Ixxxvi.  i     Unto  thee,  Lord,  J  wiU  lift  up  my  souL 

lixxviii.  16  [15]     1  have  borne  thy  terrora. 

Ijt«ix.l0[9]     la  the  lifting  up  of  itatnna. 
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*eALMS  Ixz^x.  51  [SO]    My  bearing  in  my  bosom  all  the  maaj  ftopln. 

xci.  12    Upon  (their)  hands  thej  sh^l  bear  thee. 

xciii.  S  (ter)    The  floodB  have  UJUd  up,  Jehovah, 
The  floods  have  UJied  up  their  voice; 
The  floods  will.2i^  up  their  waves. 

xdT.  2    Be  li/ied  up,  thou  Judge  of  tha  earth. 

zcvi-  8     Ttdx  an  offeriog  and  come. 

xcix.  B    A  God  enduring  thou  wert  to  them. 

oil.  II  [10]     ThoQ  hast  l^led  me  up,  and  cast  me  down. 

cvL  26     And  be  lifted  up  his  hand  to  them. 

cxn.  13     I  will  laJce  the  cup  of  deliverances. 

cxix.  48     And  I  will  lift  up  my  hands  to  th^  commands. 

cxxi.  1     I  wiU  lift  up  my  eye»  to  the  hills. 

cxxiii.  1     Unto  thee  I  have  l^ed  up  my  eyes. 

cxx^.  6  (6u)     Bearing  precious  seed,  sheaves. 

cxxxjv.  2    Liji  up  yoai  hands  in  the  aaoBtiaiy. 

cxxxv.  7     That  farii^th  up  cUntdi. 

cxxzii.  E>     I  will  take  the  wings  of  the  momlDg. 

cxzzix.  30     Thy  enemiei  put  (thy  name)  to  a  vanity. 

cxli.  2     The  lifting  up  of  my  hands  as  the  evening  saorifice. 

cxliii.  8     To  thee  I  have  lifted  up  my  soul- 
'SOT.      vi.  35     He  will  not  take  the  faco  of  any  expiation. 

ix.  12     If  thou  scomeet,  thou  alone  shalt  bear  it. 

zviii.  S    To  lake  the  &ce  of  a  wicked  man. 

xnii.  14     But  a.  wounded  spirit  who  will  bear  it  ? 

xjx.  18    But  do  not  lift  up  thy  soul  to  caose  him  to  die. 

xix.  19    A  man  of  great  wrath  b  bearing  a  fine. 

xxT.  14     Cloudi  and  wind ;  and  rain  there  is  not 

zxx.  1     Tb»  words  of  Agnr  the  eon  of  Jakeh ;  the  pn^hecy. 
(Or,  son  of  the  princess  ofMmta.) 

XXX.  13     And  their  eyelids  are  UJUd  up.  ■ 

XIX.  21     The  land  cannot  bear  up  under  four  things. 

XXX.  33    If  thou  hast  been  foolish  in  l^Hng  up  thyself. 

xxxi.  I     The  prophecy  which  his  mother  taoght  him. 
IccL.      V.  14  [15]    And  oothing  shall  be  (Oite  <noa$  of  his  labor. 

V.  18  [19]     To  take  bis  portion. 
!ant.      T.  7     They  took  away  my  veil  from  me. 
UIAH   L  14    I  am  weary  to  bear. 

iL  S     And  it  shall  be  lifted  up  (higher)  than  the  Mils. 

iL  4     Nation  shall  not  take  up  sword  against  nation. 

ii.  9     So  do  not  thou  hear  with  them. 

ii.  1 2     Upon  every  one  who  is  iifted  up. 

ii.  1 3     Codan  of  Lebanon,  high  and  lifted  ifpi 

ii.  14    Hills  (that  are)  Ufted  up. 
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iii.  8     Aad  tbe  one  lifttd  up  in 

uL  7     He  Bh&ll  lift  up  (the  voice)  in  that  daj. 

T.  26     And  he  shall  lift  up  a  signal. 

Ti.  1     A  throne  high  and  lifted  up. 

viij.  4     One  shall  lake  ateay  the  riches  of  Damascut 

ix.  14  [1&]     The  one  lifted  up  in  countenance. 

X.  34,  26     He  shall  lift  up  his  staff,  rod. 

xi.  IS    And  ho  shall  lift  up  a  signal. 

xsx.  6  Tho  oracU  of  Babylon,  ofMoab,  Dan 
the  desert  of  tho  sea,  Dumab,  Arabia,  the  vt 
Tyre,  tbe  bcatti  of  the  south. 

xiii.  2    Upon  the  barren  monntMns  lift  up  a  stand 

xiv.  4    Thon  shalt  late  up  this  song. 

xJT.  28    Waa  this  oraete. 

XT.  7     To  the  brook  of  the  willows  ihey  shall  carr 

XTiii.  S     (Upon)  Hfting  up  a  standard. 

xvi.  6     And  Elam  carried  a  quiver. 

xxii.  a     And  the  load  that  was  on  it  shall  be  cat 

xxJT.  14     These  shall  lift  up  their  T<Hce. 

XXX.  6     Tbej  will  carry  their  riches. 

XXX.  25    And  upon  everj  bill  (that  b)  lifted  ig>. 

XXX.  27    And  tho  frunfan  is  heavj. 

xxxiii.  10    Now  will  I  be  lifted  up. 

xxxiii.  24    Tbe  people  shall  be  borne  as  to  iniqnit 

xxzfii.  4     So  thou  shalt  lift  up  prayer. 

xxifii.  S8     And  hast  lifted  up  thine  ejea  on  high  ! 

xxxviii.  21     They  shall  lake  a  lump  of  figs. 

xxxix.  6     And  everting  In  thy  house  shall  be  CO 

xl.  4    Every  valley  shall  be  HJted  up. 

xl.  11    And  in  his  boson  be  shalt  hold  them. 

xl.  S4    Ajid  the  whirlwind  shall  fate  them  aieay. 

xl.  26    Lijl  up  your  eyca  on  high. 

xlL  16     And  the  wind  shall  lake  them  amag. 

xliL  2     And  he  shall  not  liJl  up  (his  voice). 

xlii.  II     The  wildemen  and  its  cities  shall  liJl  up 

xlv.  SO     The  ones  earring  the  wood  of  their  carv 

xlri.  I,  I     Your  carried  things  are  borne;  a  lead 

xlvi.  2     They  could  not  deliver  the  load. 

xlvi.  8     Those  carritd  from  the  womb. 

xlvi.  4    I  have  made,  and  I  will  hear. 

xlvi.  T    They  will  lift  him  up  upon  the  shoolder. 

xlix.  18    Lift  up  thine  eyes  round  about. 
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lift  vp  m}'  hand. 

anghteta  shall  be  borne. 

nr  eyes  to  the  heavens. 

ibmen  shall  lift  up  the  vcace. 

J  the  Tessels  of  Jehovah. 

;h  and  lifted  up  (shall  he  be). 

ases  he  hath  borne. 

a  SID  of  many  he  hath  borne. 

tain  high  and  lifted  up. 

1  of  them  ^e  vind  shall  take  awm/. 

tto  is)  high  and  lifted  up. 

line  eyes  round  about. 

.  firaukmcense  shall  they  brinff. 

I  took  them  Dp  and  carried  them, 

d  our  iniqiuties,  like  the  wind,  will  take  ns  ouxijr. 
the  side  ye  shall  be  carried. 
[line  eyes  upon  the  barren  hills. 

Lift  up  a  standard. 
So  not  lift  up  prayer  or  cry  for  them, 
be  tip  a  lament. 

II  lake  up  weeping. 

d  they  shall  take  up  a  wiling. 
1^  they  will  be  carried. 
;etb  up  clouds. 
grief,  and  I  will  bear  it. 
I  your  eyea  and  see. 
ring  reproach  on  account  of  thee. 
vtr  no  burden. 
27     No  burden. 

i     Are  greatly  lifting  up  their  «OUl  to  Mtum. 
;  a  the  oracle  of  Jehoroh? 
(Ms),  88  (ter)     oracle. 
I  the  reproach  of  my  yontli. 
1  Tictnab  and  a  preient. 

ah  could  no  longer  hold  ovt,  before  tiie  evil  of 
nir  works. 

heir  camels  they  shall  take  to  themsdves. 
n  B,  standard. 
led  up  unto  the  skjea. 
■gj  a  standard, 
^th  up  cloudi. 

iy  carried  ail  the  brass  of  them  to  Babylcm. 
ip  the  head, 
ire  seen  &x  thee  oraelet  of  emptineM. 
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ii.  Id    £t/}  up  to  him  tbj  hands. 

tii.  27     That  he  BbKll  bear  a  jAa. 

iii.  41     We  will  lift  up  our  heart  to  God. 

IT.  IS     Tbej  did  not  take  the  hct*  of  the  pnwlo. 

T.  IS     The  Snt-born  they  loot  to  the  mill. 

L  19  (bis),  30,  31  (bU)     And  in  tb«  being  lifted  u, 

creatures,  the  wheeb  wen  lifted  up. 
iii.  12, 14    And  the  Spirit  lifted  me  up. 
iv.  t,  5,  6     Thon  ih&It  bear  tiieir  iniqni^  (lirsel  e 
vii.  37    Hie  prince  ttai\  put  on  aBtonishmenL 
viii.  S ;  xi.  1,  34    And  the  Spirit  lifted  me  up. 
Tiu.  S    £i^  up,  tiow,  tbine  ejea. 
Tiii.  b    And  I  li^ed  up  mine  ejea. 
X.  7    And  l«ct  and  gave  into  the  hands. 
z.  10,  19;  xi.  32     Cbembim's  It^'n^  up  tbeir  wii^ 
xiL  6     Thoo  shalt  tate  it  upon  thy  Bhonlder. 
xii.  7     Upon  my  ihoulder  I  carried  it 
xii.  10,  10     Tbeprince  hath  this  oracle. 
xii.  13,  13     And  the  prince  shall  fate  upon  his  bIk 
xiT.  10     And  they  shall  bear  their  iniqni^. 
zri.  SS,  63     Also  thoa,  bear  thy  shame, 
xvi.  G4     llat  thou  shalt  bear  thine  own  ibame. 
xri.  S8     Hiine  abominations  thoa  hast  borne. 
xrii.  8     For  bearing  fruit, 
zrii.  9     To  pluck  it  up  by  itt  roots. 
XTii.  14     In  order  to  its  not  lijiinff  itself  up. 
zvii.  23     It  ihall  bring  forth  a  branch, 
xviii.  6,  12,15     His  eyes  be  hath  not,  hath,  Ii/}e<fi 
xviiL  19,  20,  20     The  son  partake  in  the  iniquit] 

(and  vice  verm). 
zix.  1,  1     Take  up  a  lamentation  for  Atprineet, 
XX.  0  (bU),  6, 15,  23,  38,  48    I  lifted  up  my  bsiid. 
XX.  31, 40     Tour  gijit. 

xxL  17  [12]     Upon  all  the^ne«s  of  Israel, 
xxi.  90  [39]     Prince  of  Israel,  whose  day  is  come. 
xxii.  G     The  princes  of  Israel,  each  up  to  bis  arm 

zziii.  27  And  thou  shalt  not  lift  up  thine  eyes. 

xziii.  85  Also  thou,  bear  thy  lewdness. 

xxiiL  49  And  the  eins  of  your  idols  ye  shall  beir. 

xxIt.  23  The  lijting  up  of  their  soul. 

xxTi.  16  All  the  princes  of  the  sea. 

xxTi.  1 7 ;  xxvii.  32    lliey  shall  take  tip  a  laments 

xxviL  3  Take  up  a  lamentation  upon  Tyre. 
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Ez£K.      xxrit  21     All  th&princet  oTKedar. 

--  '"   '";  zxxii.  3     Takt  up  a  lamentBitioa  npon  the  king  ot 
Pfre,  upon  Fh&riKih. 

It  shall  not  lift  up  itself. 

Ue  shall  lake  her  muldtude. 
A  prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 

it),  30;  xxxiv.  29;  sxxtI.  6,  7, 10    £ear  reproach. 
All  herprinetM. 

And  year  ey m  ye  vill  lift  up  to  yonr  idob. 
;  xxxvii.  25     And  my  servant  David  e.pTwee. 

I  hare  lifted  up  my  hand. 

And  yonr  fruit  ye  shall  hear  for  my  people. 
,3;  xxzix.  1     ChiefprfnceofMeaechand  TubaL 
3     To  carry  ama/  silver  and  gold. 
Bring  wood  from  the  field- 
Hie  blood  of  the  princes.    ' 

;  xliT.  13    And  tboy  shall  b^>T  their  shame. 

Lnd  the  Spirit  lifltd  me  up. 

,2     And  they  shall  htar  their  iniqui^. 

zlvii.  li     I  lifted  wp  my  hand. 

rhe  ephah  and  bath  shall  be  one  measure  to  hold. 

is);  zIt.  T,  8,  9,  16,  17,  22;  xivi.  2,  4,  S,  10,  12,  IS,  17, 

18;  zlviii.  21(&u},22(Am)     Tha  prince, prinoa. 

tizar  was  taking  aioay  their  dainties. 

[id  the  wind  carried  it  atBOg. 

6     And  I  lifted  up  mine  eyes. 
,nd  he  shall  take  the  multitude. 

jid  the  sons  of  the  robbers  of  thy  peiqile  ehkU  lyt  up 
themselves. 

''arrying  1  will  carry  them  atoay. 
id  unto  their  iniquity  they  will  lift  up  their  hearts. 
*ill  take  away  and  there  shall  be  no  delivering. 
For  the  hurden  of  the  king  of  princes. 
Hien  Ephraim  spoke  there  was  terror ;  he  lifted  up  in 

Theq  wilt  hear  (we  pray)  all  iniquity, 
le  tr«c  has  6orne  its  fruit. 
d  ho  shall  utteriy  lake  you  away  with  hooks, 
9  word  which  I  am  taldng  up  against  yon> 
id  a  gift  of  corn  (bribe.    Or  a  (nfrute). 
it  ye  have  carried  the  tabernacle. 
nd  one's  uncle  shall  take  him  up. 
he  me,  and  cast  me  to  the  sea. 
d  they  look  up  Jonah. 
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ARTICLE    III. 
THE  NATION.' 

UBCOK,  PBOFESSOB  IN  WILLUKB  COLLEOB.  ,'; 

o  a  good  book  are  so  great,  that  it  seems 
e  to  criticise  it.  Our  fii-st  ackitowledg- 
3  are  lost  sigbt  of,  when  we  come  to  dwell 
ut  out  a  deficiency.  Yet  it  seems  to  be 
a  critic,  with  brief  and  candid  reference 
s  of  a  work,  to  pass  to  the  consideration 
tbe  topic  as  he  hopes  to  correct  or  enlai^ 
3n.  While  Justice  is  a  cardinal  quality 
itique  is  not  written  for  the  author,  but 
i  should  bring  to  it  some  farther  light. 
r.  Mulford,  has  excited  very  considerable 
ived  highly  commendatory  notices.  The 
ireciation  lies  in  a  very  central  and  sub- 
wish  in  the  outset  to  attach  the  highest 
\a  we  may  seem  later  to  overlook  it.  Mr. 
le  nation  as  an  organic  force  to  be  under- 
;d  in  its  own  nature  and  growth.  He  is 
with  a  formal  and  mechanical  conception 
ry  theory  is  instantly  brushed  aside  that 
orm,  or  rights  to  outside,  external  con- 
servient  to  it ;  and  the  eye  is  directed  to 
1,  national  life  wrapped  up  in  the  nation 
stion,  therefore,  has  great  unity  and  vigor, 
jdinal  and  ultimate  features  of  the  case, 
rical,  knit  together  by  one  sufficient  and 
is  is  the  aspect  it  bears,  as  concentered, 
er  of  right,  daty,  and  sovereignty,  in  the 
Fonndfttiotu  of  Civil  Order  aDd  Political  Lift  in  (bs 
Enlibrd.    Pnbluhed  bj  Bnrd  and  Honghton. 
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spiritual  natnre  and  conjoint  growth  of 
it.  Yet,  while  thus  ensphered  in  itself,  i1 
way.  It  IB  not  a  single  force,  but  a  m 
forccH,  organized  in  one  consistent  and 
lie  at  the  heart  of  the  nation,  taking  its  g 
v&j  under  that  control.  The  work,  then, 
and  philosophic  spirit,  and  follows  its 
deviation  or  compromise.  It  would  be  : 
and  decided  a  method  did  not  at  oncE 
portant  truths,  and  also  fail  suffioieotlf 
plement  them.  This,  we  think,  is  the  f 
substance  correct,  is  too  rigid  and  in 
beyond  its  true  limits ;  does  not  accept  i 
fying  efiects  of  external  causes.  Whil 
can  be  understood  without  a  full  rec(^ 
fill  powers  of  life,  it  also  seeks  explanal 
circumstances  which  condition  these  p 
with  them  a  complicated  system  of  actioi 
nation  is  the  product  of  a  protracted  e 
inner  organic  force  and  external  conditit 
or  thwart  it ;  and  thus  the  state,  as  an  e; 
for  its  comprehension  a  recognition  not 
of  substantial  elements.  While  the  lif< 
conditions  work  inward,  and  the  interi 
mutually  restrain  and  limit  each  other, 
to  point  out  instances  of  this  excessi' 
element,  and  of  its  eSectB. 

In  the  first  chapter,  he  says  of  the  [ 
sections,  that  it  is  founded  in  the  nato 
latiooship ;  is  a  continuity ;  is  an  orgai 
organism ;  is  a  moral  oi^^ism ;  is  a 
These  assertions  should  rest  in  the  fourth  ] 
is  an  organism.  All  beyond  this  is  an  t 
put  upon  language  with  do  answering  a( 
in  a  modified,  reduced  meaning  that  we 
that  it  ie  organic ;  but  when  we  speak 
person,  OTir  language  entirely  overleaps 
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pie  muEt  be  -very  insecure, 
uiic  force.  In  the  strongest, 
'  the  word,  an  organic  being 
g  forces,  builds  up  a  body 
spendont  and  conjointly  con- 
ife.  In  this  strict  sense,  the 
s  members  mutually  modify 

and,  in  fulfilling  their  indi- 
i  the  common  succesa  of  tbe 
>n,  if  we  so  call  it,  is  affected 
ad  centre  in,  the  members. 

all,  and  perraaive  of  them 
:  position  and  office  of  each, 
y,  that  cannot  be  diminished 

without  disease ;  and  which 
only  in  their  ministrations  to 
rawer,  which  does  not  spring 

in  them ;  which  works  them 
ibinea  them  under  a  distinct 
m  in  the  nation.  We  do  not 
^ic  product,  nor  to  making 
,  ,if,  however,  we  suppose  this 

force,  that  the  nation,  like 
led  as  an  independent,  com- 
ent  organism,  ruled  by  one 
mder  the  word  life,  we  push 
uid  lay  ourselves  open  to  the 

lie  coalescence  and  mutual 
It  has  no  fixed,  invariable 
xact  product ;  but  will  reach 
;tiTe,  results  with  each  new 
ne  a  thousand,  ten  thouEand, 
y  fit  the  exigency.  Of  this 
e  abundant  manifestations. 
grouped,  modify  each  other. 
iy  are  affected  by  their  mutual 
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relations.  A.  forest  combines  and  mod 
plants  which  compose  it.  Flocks  in  a  pai 
the  conditions  of  life  for  each  other.  Si 
establish  a  feeble  organism  by  their  muti 
inhabitants  of  a  citj  coalesce  in  tastes,  a 
to  each  other  their  pursuits,  and  establist 
tions,  the  necessary  result  of  their  relatic 
with  more  varied  and  ui^nt  interdepf 
itself  iu  character  and  spirit,  frames  itself 
and  civil  institutions  which  arise  in  a  vol 
way  under  the  powers  and  conditions  frot 
inaut  Civilized  nations,  as  higher  ui 
among  themselves  in  a  like  way  by  the 
inevitable  relationships.  Id  each  of  tl 
organic  force,  but  very  different  in  deg: 
them  it  falls  below  that  which  we  find 
When  this  interaction  is  so  feeble  as  to 
and  inconspicuous  results,  we  are  slow 
No  one  would  call  a  pile  of  stones  an  oi^i 
they  modify  each  other,  and  undergo  cl 
relative  position.  If  we  were  to  be  rigi 
word  "organic,"  we  should  be  compelled 
in  which  interior,  supervisory,  common  p< 
and  for  itself  a  definite  product.  In  thi 
not  organic  It  is  divisible,  indefinite,' 
unite  under  external  conditions  to  consti 
Much  more  evident  is  it  that  the  natioi 
moral  personality.  It  has  no  consciousii 
persons  who  compose  it ;  no  morality  but 
personality  but  their  personality.  We  i 
Arctic  expedition  a  conscious  moral  pers( 
of  a  nation ;  since  its  actions,  like  those  ( 
conjoint,  organic  character.  To  use  laug 
is  to  force  down  words,  not  to  carry  uj 
will  finally  sink  and  imbed  itself  iu  the 
to  tlie  gravity  of  the  idea  we  have  laid 
nation  a  person,  and  we  shall  shortly  req 
the  true  persons  who  compose  it. 
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tements  runs  all  through  the 
are  both  found  in  connection 
it  unscrupulous  thoroughness 
igiaeering  of  ideas,  ve  shall 
ttention  to  scattered  illustra- 
rk  that  there  are  everywhere 
example  of  this  extreme  ten- 
e  author's  view  of  the  origin 

fourth  chapter.  This  view 
eady  presented,  and  partakes 
ation  has  a  divine  foundation, 
t  of  the  divine  end  in  history, 
lund  on  which  it  can  rest, 
hold  it  as  the  representatives 
ters  of  the  divine  purpose  in 
L  the  Congress,  as  the  Crown 
grace  of  Cod.  The  elements 
erument  of  the  nation,  in  its 
divine  ground.  The  power, 
the  nation,  is  over  the  people, 
the  government  of  the  nation, 
I  is  subject  to  it;  and  this  is  a 
le  nation  only  as  it  is  a  moral 
jod."  This  statement  seems 
I  form.  If  it  does  not  involve 
>es  that  of  rulers.     As  a  final 

indeed  look  to  the  construc- 
od;  but  a  statement  of  the 
nment  more  explicit,  instruo- 
is  that  which  refers  it  to  the 
conditions  under  which  that 
ere  is  involved  in  this  refer- 
ence men  of  the  most  diverse 
a  it.  Moreover,  a'  point  of 
iireots  attention  to  that  by 

expresses  his  will  as  regards 

any  state  that  its  excellence 
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and  authority  are  the  gift  of  God  tells  ui 
not  distin^ish  between  those  governmei 
and  those  resting  in  the  choice  of  the  p< 
in  the  last  stages  of  deca^,  and  those 
youth.  On  the  other  hand,  to  affinn  t 
the  nation  springs  by  the  necessary  en 
moral  forces,  from  the  circumstances  ' 
turns  the  eye  at  ouce  to  a  scrutiny  of  i 
to  a  determination  of  the  harmony  of  t1 
That  government,  that  state,  and  that  c 
a  monarchy,  or  a  republic,  has  a  right  ti 
the  best  attainable  harmony  with  the  coi 
it  exists  ;  with  the  interests  of  its  subjei 
ties  then  and  there  open  to  them.  T( 
of  God  with  no  knowledge  of  those  cot 
contain  and  express  it,  is  a  sort  of  dogi 
no  guidance  whatever.  Kor  can  we  an; 
ultimate  ideal  government  or  nation 
must  divine  the  times,  and  in  that  di 
lies.  A  given  government  is  a  growtl 
and  finds  its  authority,  its  justification, 
the  case ;  in  its  relative  power  to  do 
ability  to  do  good  is  always  a  sufficie 
good,  since  it  is  grounded  in  the  inmost 
Again,  in  the  sixth  chapter,  speaki 
property,  the  author  says :  "  The  right 
possession  is  therefore  in  personality,  i 

property  is  of  the  gift  of  God. Thi 

in  the  existence  of  property,  and  of  the 
in  the  vocation  from  God  in  the  world,  i 
of  the  nation."  These  and  kindred  asse 
How  property  should  be  held  is  not  defin 
real  estate  shall  be  open  to  indefinite  acqi 
individual  shall  hold  absolutely  agunst  t 
whether  t)ie  ownership  of  tand  shall  b 
in  the  nation  and  individuals  enjoy  it  in 
from  it.     These  and  like  questions  mus' 
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time  and  nation,  by  an  inquiry 
iutereats ;  and  tbat  settlement  is 
est,  fullest  conditions  of  growth. 
B  under  which  property  is  to  be 
of  holding  it,  and  this  guiding 
ainable  good.  The  individual, 
rpical  individual,  will,  under  the 
just,  ovnership  of  property,  have 
portuoities  of  development ;  and 
it  justification,  and  the  sufficient 
'olved  in  it.  Xor  can  ve  excuse 
marching  out,  in  an  experimental, 
>rm  of  ownership  is,  and  then 

in  any  given  nation  is  right  or 
lort  of  the  possibilities  then  and 
1.  The  excessive  and  exclusive 
w  in  Scotland  and  England  are 
>ng,  because  they  more  and  more 
e  well-being   of  the  many.  (To  ; 

this  connection  conveys  no  clear 
,  that  the  expression  and  guaran- 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  masses. 
1  the  inquiry  already  indicated. 
'  example  of  extreme  statement. 
any  action  which  does  not  lie  in 
.  is  not  in  a  momentary  choice,  in 
i  and  wrong,  it  is  the  realization 
'-determination,  of  his  true  being. 

loss  in  thus  ^ving  words  a  new 
mon  use.  The  ethical  discussion 
3lled  to  be  suited  to  this  nomen- 
a  this  sense,  any  more  consonant 
ics.  The  new  meaning  casts  no 
but  merely  embarrasses  and  trips 

in  common  speech  whose  people, 

have  the  alternative  of  right  and 
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Tbis  tendency  to  a  radical,  unqualified  idea,  whici 
every  portion  of  the  work,  and  which  we  cannot  s 
eet  forth  by  these  few  examples,  results  in  variouE 
difficulties.  It  gives  au  unduly  theoretical  and  ob 
to  the  views  presented.  We  have  no  objection  ti 
Good  theories  are  the  skeletons  of  facts,  and  most  i 
in  their  government.  A  theory  is  theoretical  on 
partial,  incomplete.  It  thus  becomes  in  a  measure 
the  facts.  We  employ  the  two  adjectives,  practical 
retical,  to  express  this  varying  power  of  interpret 
degree  of  application  of  any  view  to  the  phenomeu 
expound  and  govern.  The  theory  of  the  nation  bj 
ford  is  in  this  sense  theoretical.  It  runs  too  high 
facts,  or  moles  too  low  beneath  tliem.  It  does  i 
them,  penetrating  the  eye  of  each  exactly,  as  it  ii 
brings  forward  its  one  supreme  principle ;  if  this  doei 
as  it  often  does,  very  well ;  if  not,  the  work  remaii 
The  author  seems  t«  feel  that  the  sun  has  risen 
there  is  small  use  in  lighting  the  dim  candle  of  ex| 
search  out  here  and  there  a  comer.  The  noti 
moral  being  of  the  nation  does  the  work,  and  a  nt 
tion  of  this  fact  Is  better,  therefore,  than  to  run 
musty  precepts  and  experiments  in  government  tc 
modicum  of  truth  may  possibly  linger  in  them. 

The  theoretical  force  which  a  single  idea  assui 
mind  of  the  author  is  seen  in  his  treatment  of  pol 
dom.  This  freedom  Is  secured  in  the  establishmem 
and  these  rights  are  founded  in  human  nature.  * 
inherent ;  they  are  written  in  the  law  and  the  C( 
of  the  being  of  man."  With  this  solution  of  the  j 
mind  the  author  brushes  briskly  aside  the  empiric 
tical  guides  to  what  political  freedom  may  actually 
"  Mr.  Emerson  says,  it,  political  freedom,  is  the  lai^ 
compatible  with  the  liberty  of  every  other  man.  Bi 
ia  not  described  in  this  external  limitation,  nor  i 
dom  of  one  the  restriction  of  the  freedom  of  an< 
The  largest  freedom  in  each  is  consistent  with  th 
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pties  freedom  of  all  moral  content, 
ve  only  of  a  formal,  not  a  real  free- 
le  postulate  of  the  freedom  of  the 
oral  being  and  relations  in  history" 
ttisfied  with  this  method.  Rights 
men  under  a  given  constitution  of 
fact  of  "  organic  and  moral  being," 
I  call  it,  is  no  sufficient  explanation 
idor  specified  circumstances.  The 
may  cast  light  on  this  point,  and 
lay  be  allowed  in  one  citizen,  since 
ore  readily  vhen  we  ask,  what  can 

An  equality  of  rights  kept  in  view 
B  of  each.  Nor  is  it  true  that  the 
s  consistent  with  the  same  in  all, 

to  the  word  freedom  a  restricted 
he  assertion  ceases  to  be  an  answer 
>dom  means,  as  the  author  would 
and  that  only,  which  is  in  harmony 
rty,  his  freedom  of  course  does  not 
a  his  neighbor,  because  the  narrow 
e  conflict.  Our  lexicography,  how- 
e  must  still  inquire  what  is  allowed 

as  a  right  inhere  in  the  moral  con- 
id  in  answering  this  question  the 
on  is  of  service.    We  see  by  it  that 

itself,  and  that  the  individual  must 
his  fellows  before  we  can  define  his 

n  of  theory  by  rules  of  a  purely 
m  in  the  matter  of  suflrage.  The 
led  by  no  inherent  necessity  or  un- 
,  eighteen  is  wiser  than  another  at 
esignated  gives  us  a  rule  of  empiri- 
avenience.  So  is  it  with  the  period 
foreigners  are  ready  as  soon  as  they 
krtake  of  the  right  of  suffrage ;  some 
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are  never  ready ;  they  remain  forever  fc 
and  purposes  of  our  iDStitutions. 

With  a  like  peremptory,  theoretical  fore 
set  aside  every  limitation  of  the  right  of  s 
"  The  repesentative  government  is  there 
the  representation  of  the  people,  in  the  rea 
being.  It  is  the  representation  of  persi 
vote  is  the  right  of  every  person  who  ii 
nation.  It  is  the  birtlt-right  of  freedom, 
of  a  person,  that  is,  one  in  whom  there  is 
personality,  one  whose  action  is  self-deteri 
the  consciousness  of  law  and  of  freedom 
nation  of  his  own  spirit,  and  in  that  alone 
can  shape  the  course  and  destination  of  tl 

Mr.  Mulford  seems  in  this  language  at 
to  deny  universal  suffrage.  We  leave  tl 
whether  a  practically  suffiqient  test  cou] 
phrase,  "  one  who  has  the  consciousness 
dom  in  the  self-determination  of  his  owi 
certainly  yield  more  amusement  in  the 
property  or  educational  test.  How  ma 
would  be  able  to  stand  by  their  conscic 
freedom  in  self-determination,  it  would 
determine.  The  truth  is,  universal  sufl 
adults,  male  and  female,  is  the  ultimate  j 
who  shall  vote  in  any  one  nation,  or 
vote  in  it,  must  be  decided  by  its  develop 
test  may  be  a  convenient,  serviceable  safe 
be  a  fact,  the  fact  justifies  the  law.  We 
force  of  nature,  —  the  organic  nature  of 
as  expounded  by  the  particular  conditioni 

We  give  one  more  instance  of  this  ligl 
tendency.  In  speaking  of  the  powers  of 
tive,  executive,  and  judicial,  he  says  of  1 
oi^nic,  co-ordinate,  co-extensive,  correla 
the  exception  of  the  word-co-extensive,  we 
But  hurried  on,  as  usual,  by  the  force  of 
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tnuBbcd  in  fixing  the  scope  of  the 
by  the  idea  of  a  balance  between 
pensations  and  restraiota.  Such  a 
)t  ezpreas  the  true  theorj  of  their 
il  relatJou  to  each  other ;  this  is  one 
les  oe  certalnlj  greatly  guide  us  in 
structioQ.  By  constitutional  force 
r  do  as  certainly  check  as  aid  each 
itioD  as  well  as  by  completion.  We 
ght  formation,  bear  in  mind  the  one 

Restriction  may  be  more  esternal, 
Ltual  support ;  but  for  that  reason  it 
furnish  a  rule  more  readily  applied, 
give  a  formal  and  mechanical  con- 
.  applied  wisely  it  will  lend  practical 

This  the  author  so  far  sees  as  uot 
b  theoretically  disparaging  it. 
of  tiie  singleness  and  severity  of  the 
rd  relies  is  a  tendency  to  dogmatic 
uid  by  dogmatism  the  reiteration  of 
thout  Bufficient  proof,  or  the  needed 
re  give  an  example  taken  from  the 
its  relation  to  other  nations.  "  The 
law  has  its  foundation  in  the  being 

1  person A^  the  nation  is  oon- 

ion,  it  cannot  ajadicate  its  responsi- 

its  being,  and  can,  in  its  ultimate 
sible  to  none  on  earth,  but  only  and 
Here  is  your  dogma  certainly,  the 
1 ;  and  the  too  limited  and  autbori- 
lation  is  responsible  to  Ood  only, 
itniggle,  means  the  responsibility  of 
at  at  least  a  portion  of  its  action, 
between  and  to  nations,  exactly  as 
d  for  the  same  reason,  to  wit,  the 
rnational  law,  and  wo  look  for  the 
1  find  a  judicatory  and  judicial  en- 
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Again,  in  tlie  chapter  on  tlie  natioD  and  the  indi^ 
thus  jiiEti&es  the  eacrifice  of  the  lodiTidual  to  the 
"  The  unity  which  subeiBts  with  the  sacrifice  of  the  ii 
for  the  nation,  as  it  is  formed  in  the  manifestation  o 
of  the  highest  moral  unity  in  the  hfe  of  humanity, 
ceed  only  in  the  conception  of  the  being  of  the  i 
a  moral  person.  It  cannot  consist  with  mere  indir: 
in  its  principle  or  result ;  and  it  is  abhorrent  that  th< 
of  those  who  had  the  higher  moral  spirit  —  the  wortl 
forth  in  their  prime  with  joy  and  trust  —  should  bt 
only  to  serve  the  private  and  special  ends  of  the  in 
and  to  secure  or  promote  their  pleasure  or  possess 
when  the  names  and  sacrifice  of  tliese  are  kept  in  the 
of  the  people,  it  is  abhorrent  tliat  any  should  k 
nation  as  existent  only  to  subserve  their  private  an 
interests  and  ends.  But  this  is  the  necessary  asur 
individualism."  Here,  as  ever,  we  have  the  talisi 
moral  person,  and  the  unestablished  assertion  that  i 
can  justify  the  sacriSoe  of  individuals  to  the  comm 
Strike  out  the  words  "  private  and  special,"  in  t 
extract,  —  for  the  author  has  no  right  to  them,  - 
member  that  by  the  individual  is  meant  the  typical  i 
—  the  individual  that  often  enough  repeated  u 
nation,  —  and  the  exact  opposite  of  what  is  then 
seems  to  us  obviously  true.  One,  two,  ten  men  maj 
themselves  for  one  thousand,  ten  thousand,  an 
thousand,  and  find  their  excellence  in  so  doing, 
tering  on  this  lisbili^  of  sacrificing  themselves  for  tl 
they  sacrifice  themselves  for  themselves ;  since  I 
live  in  and  by  it. 

We  offer  one  more  among  the  many  illustrations 
affords :  "  The  nation  can  meet  the  forces  with  wfai 
to  contend  only  as  it  realizes  its  own  moral  being,  a 
nizes  its  origin  and  end  in  God  "  (p.  S81).  If  tl 
had  confined  the  assertion  to  the  first  clause,  and 
by  a  realization  of  its  own  moral  being  a  hazy,  he 
scions  experience  and  relish  of  its  own  power  an 
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.ccepted  it.    As  it  now  stands,  in  its 
form,  ire  regard  it  as  dogmatism. 
Hive  tamper  forces  the  author  into  a 
)Yerleaps  his  own  conclusions.    Thus 

in  its  necessary  being  can  hare  its 
ine  will,  and  its  realization  oulj  in 
^  is  to  be  pushed  at  all  into  any  real 
it  supersedes  the  freedom  and  growth 
sh  Mulford  has  everywhere  insisted. 
)dom  find  their  characteristic  in  the 
om  the  spontaneity  of  the  individual, 

no  forces  back  of  themselves.  The 
in  which  a  froe  nation,  a  nation  de- 
1  impulses,  can  have  its  origin  and 

of  Qod,  is  that  of  permission  ;  and 
■k  into  a  truism  for  tlie  devout  mind, 
xclusive  and  unqualified  a  way  leads 

One  feels  this  as  the  work  prepresses, 
nd  f^ain,  the  scope  of  the  work  open 

wo  read  on,  to  be  increasingly  im- 
Bsity  of  more  enlargement  —  of  the 
auditions  and  considerations  to  meet 
facts  before  us,  and  the  perplexity  of 
The  single,  vigorous,  germinal  cou- 
i  light  in  a  vacuum.  It  gives  a  solid 
rcing  the  darkness,  yet  calls  for  an 

reflect,  and  mellow  it,  that  it  may 
ifficient  illumination  to  every  object, 
his  solid  beam,  and  shoots  it,  like  a 
ry.  The  efiect  is  often  very  happy. 
I  an  instant ;  merely  mechanical  the- 
spidor's  web  whose  dew-drops  the  sun 
contracts  and  formal  concessious  are 
ither  hypothetical,  or  with  no  force  in 
airable  work  of  the  author's  in  dazing 
ding  its  feeble  theories,  we  have  not 
pressiou  the  book  must  be  read.    We 
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insist  only  that  the  conceptioDs  of  the  author  are 
Btructire  and  varied  ae  thej  should  be,  because  1: 
BufficieDtlj  recognize  the  conditions  under  wliich 
with  which,  his  own  forces  are  to  build  the  naUona 
The  style  of  the  autlior  seems  to  us  a  prodi 
tendency  of  his  mind,  and  to  aid  it.  We  should 
stilted  and  technical  one.  Its  technicalities  do 
to  any  art  or  science,  but  to  the  writer's  thougl 
have  passed  with  him  a  Httle  from  their  ordina 
relations ;  and  thus  his  own  mind  glides  along 
less  opposition  and  obstruction  than  would  ai 
theory,  if  expressed  io  a  perfectly  simple,  familiar, 
form.  A  peculiarity  of  style,  a  restricted  and  sen 
use  of  words,  assist  a  thought  that  tends  to  resti 
eztraragance.  A  slight  haze  surrounds  the  idea 
ness  of  the  expression  lends  to  it  a  deceitful  fr 
seems  fairly  set  agoing  on  its  own  rtulroad  line  ol 
we  do  not  bring  it  into  close  contact  and  comp 
the  familiar  thoughts  and  common  sense  of  i 
author,  moreover,  when  he  has  achieved  this  see 
orous  utterance  of  an  idea,  finds  it  reacting  c 
mind  with  new  force,  and  exercising  an  unreh 
over  it  from  its  throne  of  language.  After  we  ha' 
idol,  we  are  quite  sure  to  bow  down  to  it  witi 
devotion.  Mulford's  style  has  in  it  just  enough 
crasy,  strangeness,  and  fictitious  taint  of  pbilom 
wilder  the  mind,  and  sometimes  to  unduly  pie 
the  supposed  results.  We  give  one  or  two  brief  ill 
"  For  rights  in  the  nation  are  the  asserting  and  t 
of  personality,  in  the  external  sphere,  through  it 
minatioD,  which  is  its  freedom.  They  are  the 
which  personaUty  affirms  itself,  and  attains  rec 
the  nation"  (p.  7S).  "Political  rights  are  tl 
which  are  instituted  in  the  moral  process  of  the  i 

etliical  organism Political  rights  include  i 

every  person  who  is  a  member  of  the  nation  to 
determination  of  a  person  in  its  destination"  (p.  1 
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abfitract  and  fono&l  conception,  and 
tj  and  its  Bubsistence  in  it,  allovs  no 
lUB  divested  of  its  content  it  is  without 
9). 

{Hussion  Tould  seem  to  bave  grown  up 
rate  thought  —  a  mental  growth  which 
>ntradiction  or  modification  from  other 
just  to  add  that  there  are  some  very 

Mulford's  work  as  a  mere  matter  of 
ry  happy  references. 
'  the  theoretical,  dogmatic  cast  the  work 
itensity  and  singleness  of  the  author's 
I  also  imparted  to  the  conception  of  the 

It  is  hot  so  much  any  nation  that  baa 
r  to  be,  that  is  spoken  of,  as  a  vision  of 
t  borers  before  the  mind,  defines  tbe 
I  being,  and  lures  oa  the  imagination 
cription.  This  is  seen  both  in  the  cap- 
ts  of  chapters.  Some  of  the  former  we 
the  Institution  of  Kights ;  The  Nation 
reedom ;  The  Kation  the  Antagonist  of 
tioQ  tbe  Ooal  of  History.    In  each  case 

the  adjective  '*  perfect."  The  perfect 
ly,  is  the  realization  of  freedom,  tbe 
ipire,  and  the  goal  of  history.  It  is  of 
e  author  is  speaking,  when  be  says,  iu 
;on  and  violence  and  crime  there  is  the 

"  As  the  nation  is  called  to  be  a  power 
lie  realization  of  its  being  tbe  Christian 
its  necessary  conoeption.  It  has  not  in 
ktive  to  determine  whether  it  shall  be, 
not  be  this,  but  its  necessary  realization 
n."  He  then  proceeds  to  force  the  facts 
utement,  in  this  fashion :  "  The  nations 

Judoa  and  Greece  and  Rome,  in  their 
1  in  their  ongoing  toward  the  coming  of 
of  the  divine  purpose"  (p.  868).  There 
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is  a  great  deal  of  ezplaoation  that  coDsiats  only  in 
sioii  of  the  meaning  of  words.  This  is  of  that  sc 
first  place,  every  nation  must  be  Christian.  Tet 
Rome  were  uaUons,  lience  they  must  be  Christie 
yes,  we  have  it — they  were  Christian  by  virtue  of 
toward  the  coming  of  Christ.  To  such  nonse: 
teasioQ  of  words — an  India-rubber  stretching  of  1 
lead  us. 

The  true  idea,  though  overworked  and  not 
sustained  by  complemeatary  forces,  is  found  in  1 
We  take  it  to  be  this  in  substance :  Men  by  c 
grow  in  families  ;  families  by  economic,  social,  i 
moral  constitution,  grow  in  nations.  Nations 
justification,  the  basis  of  internal  rights  and  e: 
tbority  in  this  nature,  this  necessity  of  things ;  in 
force  which  creates  them.  A  particular  nation 
for  its  justification  iu  the  manner  in  which  it  is  : 
own  actualities  and  possibilities.  Monarchical  or 
its  foundations  are  the  same,  the  present  condi 
people,  and  the  stages  of  growth  open  to  the 
nation  is  therefore  left,  and  must  be  left,  iu  th( 
the  darkness  of  coutemporary  facts  to  feel  its  w 
them,  with  much  halting,  many  a  slip  and  fall,  t 
higher  state ;  its  diligence  defined  every  iusb 
whereabouts,  the  obstacles  it  has  overcome.  The 
no  moral  being  or  ultimate  goal,  aside  from  the 
and  bis  prosperity.  The  individual  represents,  c 
seasitive,  moral  point  in  the  nation.  There  ai 
centres  from  which  rational,  moral  acts  can  go  f 
to  which  good  can  return.  The  responsibility  of 
a  responsibility  which  must  be  visited  on  its  ru 
people,  or  visited  nowhere ;  its  rewards  are  eigoj 
must  return  to  its  members  in  their  individui 
bilities,  or  find  no  contact  with  the  earth.  The 
itself  a  separate,  generic,  moral  person,  is  a  pur 
personification,  a  return  of  realism,  a  hunting  u 
that  generic  being  that  lies  back  of  general 
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that  horse,  hut  every  aud  no 
I  neither  of  honey  nor  sugar, 
f  gire  force  to  a  thought  by 
»  personal  Tord ;  hut  it  is  a 
^c.  Men  iu  every  common 
luter's  camp,  in  a  commercial 
uiize  themselves  by  the  very 
varying  duties,  and  common 
T,  families  must  become  the 
I  some  second  thing  created, 
ty  independent  entity,  reacts 
10  called  it  up.  This  idea  of 
necessity,  a  primordial  force, 
rho  compose  it,  the  result  at 
f  labor,  like  the  coral  rock  to 
eds  to  be  traced  under  all  the 
purposes  it  has  to  subserve, 
■  which  it  struggles  forward, 
.as  seized  the  main  force,  not  so 
ir  forces  bring  to  it.  His  atti- 
I  everything  to  inborn  power, 
ing  to  the  sunlight  and  soil 
ius  grows. 

work  of  a  devout,  enthusiastic 
ng  in  conclusion,  capable  of 
making  ready  to  build  much, 
se  vigorous,  intuitive  faculties 
I ;  sometimes  great  things  are 
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ARTICLE   IV. 

PAUL'S  PANEGYRIC  OF  LOVE.  —  A  NETl 
TRANSLATION,  AND  DIG! 

BT  A.  W.  TTLBB,   ±M.,  MIW  TO 

[CoBtlDited  ft«m  page  148.] 

Ko.  II.  -TXXT  AXD  DIGEST  OF  AUTG 

Im  the  IntroductiOD  to  the  former  p&r 
iras  stated  that  "  many  and  seriouB  diffici 
■of  dtatioQB  from  the  ecclesiastical  wnte: 
ficulties  reader  it  none  the  less  imperat 
sift  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  and  avail  ou 
the  Fathers,  bo  called,  hare  preserved  for  n 
these  difficulties  we  find  that  the  works  c 
were  not  onl7  liable  to  the  same  acciden 
-which  have  been  mentioned  as  corrupt] 
New  Testament  itself,  but  that  scripture  qi 
-oncoautered  many  peculiar  obstacles  to  t 
^ration  and  correct  transmission  to  us.  Al 
must  be  carefully  considered  before  we  cai 
■estimate  of  the  value  of  the  citations  whii 
in  such  wonderful  profusion  up  and  dowi 
fathers.  The  obstacles  are  of  two  olasse 
■from  the  Fathers  themselves,  and  those 
from  the  fr^ties  and  faults  of  the  copyist 

In  the  first  and  second  centuries  sc: 
seem  to  have  been  given  with  but  little  r^ 
accuracy ;  but  rather  with  a  looseness  wh 
startling  to  some  of  the  modern  advocate 
of  the  text  of  the  authorized  version, 
must  be  given  in  its  exact  relation  to 
sentence:^  then,  the  grand  central  truth, 

'  The  reader,  however,  will  prob«blj  be  able  to  i 
niiaciUitiaiu-of  .tcdpuue,  toch  u :  "  The  teed  of  the 
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'  tbing  desired  or  thought  of.  And 
1  that  wfts  requisite  to  illustrate  or 
which  the  writer  had  in  hand.     Ao- 

the  citations  of  those  two  centuries, 
if  Borne,  Ignatius,  Justin  llartyr,  and 
the  merest  rcfereuces,  sometimes  so 
lult  or  impossible  to  determine  which 

the  one  referred  to.  Such  citations 
I  in  settling  the  vorda  of  the  sacred 
ght  may  be  great  wbeu  thrown  into 
mine  the  question  of  the  omission, 
of  a  paaaagt. 

mcceeding  centuries  the  discussions, 
tes  which  occurred,  and  tiie  rise  of  so 

the  words  of  scripture  to  be  carefully 
rately  quoted.  Both  sides  referred  to 
he  ultimate  arbiter,  and  neither,  with 
eptioos,  dared  falsify  their  text,  which 
1  by  all.  It  is,  therefore,  what  we 
we  find  that  the  Greek  Fathers,  from 
luote  with  a  good  degree  of  verbaJ 
,Te  done  so  had  not  the  cruel  per^eca- 
ere  subjected,  and  the  other  circum- 
compelled  tliem  to  cite  so  often  from 
that  in  those  days  the  memory  was 

now  seem  beyond  belief,  but  iu  the 
e  the  central  thought  of  so  many 
r  similar,  and  the  endings  of  many  so 

of  keeping  each  in  its  proper  place 
dan  power  to  accomplish.  (Compare 
xiii.  3  in  Glem.-Alex.  ^romfda  iv.  c. 
I  8,  as  found  in  Orig.-Int.  Ckymm.  in 
82*,  or  Tcrses  1-3  in  Chr.  de  Anaihem- 
or  fair  illustrations  of  coufusion  from 


■  Jdaed to hii idoli "  1  "It  is  ^ipointod  d 
MM  eren  bf  promineot  wriun. 
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Promiuent  among  the  reasons  for  citing 
the  great  inconvenieoce  of  turning  the 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  tl 
exact  place  wanted.  Ou  this  account, 
iuteudcd  to  make  quite  a  long  quotation 
was  not  likelj'  to  take  this  trouble,  panic 
what  is  the  same  thing,  thouglit  he  had, 
lection  of  the  passage  he  wished  to  cite. 

Tlic  idiosyncrasies  in  the  style  of  scri 
each  Father  need  to  be  thoroughly  studi 
derstood  before  the  precise  value  of  hi 
rightly  estimated.  Some  of  the  Fathen 
that  their  citations,  unless  particularly 
little  or  Qo  determining  weiglit  and  maj 
by  in  silence.  The  memoranda  from  whi 
prepared  include  a  large  number  of  such 
Tertulliau  is,  probably,  the  most  remark 
Fathers  upon  our  list  for  the  loosene: 
quotations.  Other  Fathers  again  are  ve 
citations ;  and  where  we  can  be  assured 
they  actually  wrote,  we  are  pretty  certain 
as  they  read  it  in  their  copies.  Orig 
Jerome  are  conspicuous  examples  of  thii 
valuable  is  the  testimony  of  these  three  ] 
discuss  the  various  forms  in  which  a  res 
tlicir  day,  and  give  the  reasons  for  the  opi 
Such  passages  in  tlieir  writings  can  har< 
as  to  destroy  their  evidence ;  and  even  ' 
as  they  have  been,'  as  to  testify  to  a  readii 
to  oppose,  the  change  is  readily  detected  1 

Curious  as  it  may  appear  tliere  are 
seem  to  combine  the  two  methods  of  citat: 

'  Tho  Latin  interpretation  of  Irenaeas,  which  is  pi 
with  tbat  Fatber  himself,  twice  testifies  to  the  omisaii 
Matt.  i.  IS  ;  bat  the  Greek  of  the  passage,  bs  presen- 
manns,  Palrisjch  of  Constantinople,  hu  been  oseimil. 
and  Ihut  Irenaens  ii  made  to  (estify  lo  a  reading  of 
probably  had  aerer  heard. 
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1  at  auotlier  in  the  freest  possible 
!}yril  of  Alexandria  cites  the  third 
•e  times  with  great  exactness,  and 
'5,  quite  loosely;  but  scarcely  any 
ffenty-five  citatious  of  the  twelfth 
eo  throughout  with  any  manuscript 

each  other.  This  fact,  of  course, 
3  of  liis  testimony  where  it  bears 
if  acharacter  liable  to  misquotation. 
Brs  wrote  commentaries  upon  the 
or  less  portions  of  scripture.  In 
commented  upon  is  given  at  length 
LOst  modern  commentaries.  This 
ible  to  corruption  at  the  hands  of 
aither  from  accident  or  from  design, 
ce  with  the  Now  Testament  mauu- 
lered  authontative.  The  citations 
ntary  —  a  word,  or  a  phrase  or  two 
to  change  from  this  cause.     When, 

citations  differing  from  the  test, 
tliat  they  give  what  the  writer  in- 
at  the  text  does  not.     One  will  not 

very  carefully  to  find  instances  of 

in  the  "  text "  of  a  Father  and  his 

vere  mentioned  in  the  first  Article 
text  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  New 

greater  force  with  regard  to  the 
The  changes  from  design  are  far 
iccurred,  for  this  reason :  that  the 
}re  or  less  attached  to  the  text  of 
with  regard  to  the  writings  of  the 
t,  when  a  copyist  found  a  citation 
¥hich  he  was  familiar,  be  would  be 
susider  the  writer  wrong  and  his 
Testament  correct,  than  that  the 

would,  on  that  account,  be  tempted 
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E'or  example  iu  the  Booedictiue 
iliraem  Syrus,  which  ve  have  cited 

things  given  as  Ephraem's  which, 
liger  1  and  Cardinal  WiBeman,'  are 
les  of  Edessa,  who  lived  three  cen- 
:v3perly  accredited  to  him  on  the 
hey  were  edited.  Other  things  of 
ily  be  cited.^ 

ive,  thoroughly  critical  editions  of 
lortant  Fathers,  say  all  to  the  end 
east,  before  we  can  be  assured  of 
e  stand  when  we  state  that  a  given 
f  Origen  four  times  and  Bnsebiiis 
by  Cbrysostom  six  times,  once  ex- 
s  now  existing  may  justify  such  a 
h  examination  of  such  codices  of 
ihe  Codex  Guelferbytanus,  of  the 

quite  a  different  state  of  affairs, 
ally  favorite  author,  and  the  great 

writings  have  been  copied  has  un- 
y  to  the  modernized  form  in  which 
■e  quotations  in   his  works.     It  is 

tliat  Chrysostom's  manuscripts  of 
I  so  corrupted  as  the  citations  in 

the  catenae  would  lead  us  to  sup- 
ild  remark,  in  passing,  that  the 
ateuae  are  the  least  trustworthy 
ive,  as  they  were  almost  certain  to 

tliey  were  intended  to  illustrate. 

Vol.  IT.  p.  99,  or  the  American  ed.  (Phil*. 

!  SobjacM  (Lond.  1853),  Vol.  iil.  pp.  377,  878. 
'rilini^  of  Ihe  Fathers,  compare  chap.  iv.  in 
!,of  the  Fathers  (London,  2d  ed,  1843).  (Chap. 
iODB  mistraaslalloni  into  Latin  of  Orij^en  and 
doRinfttic  reasons).  Sec  also  Coiletle's  Dr. 
ndcTs  E:(poMd  (Lonilon,  ISfiO) ;  and  Tyler's 
indon,  1844).  The  works  named  in  these  three 
raog),  ma^  all  be  fbnnd  in  the  Aitor  Lilirarj, 
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investigation,  he  did  not  c&ny 
til  the  Fathers  are  cited  merely 
)  volume  or  page,  except  when 
m  loco.  His  seventh  edition, 
t,  was  a  marked  advance  upon 
fore  it  (except  the  first  part  of 
1  below),  and  gave  a  very  large 
citations.  The  second  part  of 
relatioa,  shows  a  great  improve- 
ethod  of  citation,  and  far  more 
ime  and  p^e. 

i  the  first  part  of  the  noble 
in  March,  1872.    In  this  magni- 

own  words,^  "  will  be  found  all 
^ther  from  tiie  Fathers,  Greek 

centuries,  including  fiusebius 
ly  to  the  fourth ;  and  besides 
ations  of  the  Latin  Fathers,  on 
thorities  for  the  old  Latin  text" 
UumdUf/  omitted  ;  though  not  a 
to  be  such  have  been  passed  by 
ivestigatiou,  from  its  seeming  to 
tually  relate  to  the  passage  witli 
cted.    The  result  is  that  from 

all  the  patristic  evidence,  with 
[3  themselves,  which  has  beea 
.  the  i-eading  of  the  text  during 
more." 

ifiuence  of  this  edition  which 
I  so  much  improvement  in  the 
edition,  which  he  was  issuing 
a  first  part  of  Tregelles's  edition 

influence  him  in  his  method  of 
th  edition,  which  began  to  be 

for  in  this  he  begins  at  once  to 
ind  page.    This  eighth  edition 

Ion,  1SB6},  Vol.  IT.  pp.  341,  343. 
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l^schendorf,  the  text  of  which  is  now  h 
Icelj  to  bo  our  thesaurus  of  patristic  loi 
oiiie  ;  giving,  as  it  does,  au  immeose  nu 
iT  before  published,  which  are  the  resu 
iracted  researches  which  can  scarcely 
;pt  by  ODe  who  has  labored  iu  tlie  same 
'ho  digest  published  herewith  gires  the 
lUEcripts,  versions,  and  Fathers,  iu  the 
iplote  form  practicable.  It  aims  to  pre 
!  evidence  (withiu  the  assigned  limits  ol 
icism  of  the  passage  selected.  To  ace 
hows  every  variation,  however  minute, 
rhicli  editions  have  been  published, 
ct  collation  of  codices  rABCDFOP  an 
It  also  gives  all  the  ovideiice  of  tli< 
;he  cursive  hbb.,  and  of  the  versions,  wh 
1  from  tlie  digests  already  published,  ( 
iorrespondence  with  eminent  scholars  i 
ilnglaiid.  And  here  the  writer  would  ei 
reciation  of  the  courtesy  of  Professor 
,D.,  of  Cambridge,  England,  in  the  khid 
cli  he  answered  the  letter  of  inquir 
ding  of  the  Aetliiopic  in  the  importai 
■d  verse  of  1  Cor-  ziii. 
?he  patrology  of  the  passage  is  preseutec 
li  given,  in  order  to  show  how  much  ch 
current  method  of  citing  the  Fathers, 
ject  or  passage  critically,  and  wishing  U 
le  should,  cau  find  but  few  of  the  patri: 
the  critical  editions  of  the  Greek  TesI 
ipen  to  be  within  reach  of  the  very  editi' 
d  by  the  editors  iu  their  researches.  Tl 
found,  even  when  other,  and  it  may  bt 
.  Especially  is  this  likely  to  be  the  ca 
ion  of  the  immense  Latin  and  Greek  Pa 
ich  comprise  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
fery  large  preportioD  of  the  existing  ? 
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ender  these,  or  an^  other  editions 
the  readers  of  this  Article,  every 
once  iu  each  Terse,  with  full 
:,  chapter,  section,  volume,  and 
ring  Euch  citations  is  gradually 
who  have  much  occasion  to  refer 
[t  was  suj^sted  to  the  writer  by 
.bbot,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Cambridge, 
ted  for  many  important  citations 
much  kind  advice  and  assistance, 
period  of  the  preparation  of  this 
ly  due  to  tlie  numberless  sugges- 

j  tho  custom,  readings  cited  from 
ut  breathings  or  accents,  as  these 
e  the  meaning  of  a  word  which 
til  discussed.  (For  example,  avroa 
iie  Greek  of  the  New  Testament, 
le  Textus  Receptus.)  Extended 
a  or  Fathers  are  fully  accented, 
ritioal  works,  the  final  sigma  (?) 
iarch  through  the  second  volume 
Universelle  having  failed  to  iiud 
existence  in  any  New  Testament 
;e,  even,  is  probably  but  a  slip  of 
also  been  thrown  out  of  the  Latin 
is  the  speedy  introduction  of  the 
nciation  which  was  recommended 
merican  Educational  Oonvention, 
1  ill  August  last. 

red  BO  to  arrange  his  digest  as  to 
1  the  evidence.  Each  new  subject 
by  itself.  The  main  subdivisions 
ted  by  a  perpendicular  dash  (  |  ) ; 
inverted  leaders  ("■*■) 
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Seoff  iv  Tp  iiacXitj&la,  -Trptarov  wtto- 
i^Tfur,  Tphov  SiSaffKoXova;  IhretTa 
laftara  lafidrai',  avTi'K^fi-'^freta-, 

jl  in  hco  ij.  200».  |  fuXowr  D*.  d. «./. 
Greek  on  the  margia,)  Arm.  Orig.  ii. 
Alex.  (Mai.  vii.  Md).  Nyssen.  Ftliitt 
!piph.  adv.  Boer.  livi.  c.  86.  i.  707'. 

ttvfv  fiiXri  iit  [xiXaiv,  dXAa  ^(A)j  TroXXa  JK 

^oX^  Tou  oXou  cru/uiTOo-).  Cyril,  iii,  669. 
98^  Leont.-Byzant.l765^  Int.-Joaniiis 
..  1461'.  1476'.)  the  Latin  Fathers  geu- 
Hil.  de  Trin.  Ub.  viii.  c.  33.  i.  967"  and 
0pp.  iii.  pt.  2.  460*  omit  tic  liipmxr  or  U 

501".  Cat.  Cor.  245.  Chr.  iii.  75*.  x. 

)out  copula  [(ABCD'FG.  17.  47.  2'". 

c.  26.  §  5.  p.  263.     Orig.-Int.  iv.  600'. 

de  Keel.  Cath.  c.  27.  p.  298''.    Didym.- 

222.  Baail.  de  Spirit.  Sanct.  c.  16.  §  39. 
.  286°.  Cat.  Cor.  243.  Cyril,  de  Adorat. 
a  Fide  v.  pL  2.  64.  Theiaur.  de  Sand,  et 
346.  TheodoreL  in  loco  iii.  250.  Basil.- 
.  869").  Cosraas  Indicopleustes  Christ. 
.ntf.  ii.  315'^).  Damascen.  in  loco  ii.  108'. 

Tkeodori  Studitae  (Sirmond  v.  37'). 
heophyl.  in  loco  ii.  200^*.  HU.  de  Trin. 
■09.  in  P».  cTviii.  §  15.  i.  1250".  de  Spir. 
pp.  ii.  662^  AmbrosiaBt.  in  loeo  ii.  pt.  2. 

lib.  ii.  c.  23.  0pp.  ii.  861'.  |  rptrav  S« 
i.  501°. 
t  D*) fUTfi™  FG.   I   «Ta  Hd.-iiig. 

i.  546^ 

■«) huya^r/T  Scr'a  d. 

C.  17.  39.  73.  74.  93.  Scr-g  a.  Tisch.  Tr. 
tasil.  iii.  34'.  Chr.  i.  285'  (E.  333).  286^ 

in  the  chnrch,  firat  apoatlcB,  secoDdly 
rs,  then  povrers,  then  gifts  of  healJD^ 
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29  Kv^epv^euT^  levq  fXemaSw.     fit}  vavrt 
ir^vTta   irpo^fffTcu ;    ftsj  -jratnea    hiZcurn 

30  ZuvdfjMV ;   fio]  vdvTtff  •^(a^laya.Ta  lj(pv 
vdirretT  '/Xtiuraaia  >MXmia^iv ;  fit)  ■n-dirreff 

(R.  334).  Cat  Cor.  243.  Cyril.-AIex.  t.  pt.  2.  61 
iano).  356.  Eothal.-cod.  Dama8C«n.  ii.  108''.  |  a 
Scr'a  M33.  Wd.  S".  Chr.  iii.  75*  bit.  Cyr.  v.  pi 
Theodorel.  iii.  250.  Oecumen.  in  loeo  i.  545°. 
■  ■■  ■  f.  Am.  deittde — exinde.  •  ■■  •  dtinde  —  el 
861'.  *  *  * '  deind» -~  deinde  AmbroBiasL  in  lo 
Pehgii  c  13.  %  32.  i.  209''.  |  omit  nrtira  or  «to 
i.  967*.  AmbrOB.  in  Pt.  cxviii.  0pp.  i.  1250'.  de  i 
663\ 

28.(utiXj,^  «AB«D«(FG  tarrtiXtip^-),  Hscb 
XipJ/-  B'CD'EKL,  all  coruves  so  ^  as  known, 
BCD"«E.FG.  I  -«r  D*. 

— KuPtpv7]iruT  miy :  (corrected  by  D*"). 

— yoTj]  omitfl  «•  by  error:  («'  supplies  it). 

—  yAuxro-uv  F™"'  |  yXiuuww  F"  by  itaciam. 
add  interjarelatioriu  lermonvm  Valg.-Glem.  R 
{interpretaiiontm),  Hcl.  Arm.  Ambrosiast.  in  loc 
lacking  in  some  hsb.  of  Ambrst.)  Epitt.  ad  Dem 
p.  606  {inierpreiatio).  \  codices  Am.  Ftdd.  om 
all  the  G-reek  MSB.  and  editioas,  and  Fathers  s< 

29.  ^wofuiT  i(D*FG,  itadsm.  |  fuw  ABCD" 

—  Between  firj  and  ir<uT«r  omKntiAot  G"**"'- 
The  word  is  difficult  to  read. 

30.  €)(avi7tw,  XoXovcruf,  hup/n]vtvovir€af  FG- 

—  Between    ^ij    and    wavrto-    yXaxrtnur    G" 

—  The  y  hfuXxmrnK^  is  affixed  to  XoXovcru'  ai 
mAB'CDFG.  37.  Tlsch.  Ti.  Tif.  Tr.  Alf.  Ln. 
Wd.  ?.  solely  on  the  authority  of  B',  (and  p 
cursives. 

29  assistants)  govemings,  diversities  of  tongues. 
Are  all  prophets?     Are  all  teachers?     Aj 

30  powers.    Have  all  gifts  of  healing  ?   Do  all  e 
Do  aU  interpret? 
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;i}XovT(u  A,  Scr'B  k  o'.   •  ■  •  •   £<\ovr<u  FG. 

77*.  iBwas-Abbas  Orai.  2  §1.  (M.  xl. 
.  486*.  I.  288'.  (289"  yip).  lii,  21*.  S5*. 
).  Cyril.  T^esaur.  Assert,  xi.  0pp.  v.  84. 
B*.  Sacra  ParaUela,  a.  18.  p.  853".  f.  5.  p. 
tins  Cat-  Cor.  247,  line  18,  (inserts  in  liua 

:;d.  Orig.  W.  77*.  Cat  Cor.  94.  Chr.  and 
Dasaaacen.  ii.  108*.  363'.  532".  (>34».  etc  | 

a  F  is  above  the  line,  in  a  smaller  hand,  ' 
correctly  in  G. 

iC.  17.  37.  5.  6. 10.  81.  89.  67".  73. 137. 
editions).     Tisch.  Tr.  Alf.  Ln.     Orig.  iii. 

iv.  649°.  Cat  Cor.  94.  Philens  Martyr. 
■crae'fA.  altera,  iv.  88.  Oxon.  1846;  Eu8. 
i02  ed.  Viger :  &o  ko!  {ijXidcravTco-  to  fictj^oM 
pApTupta).  (Eph.-Syr.  In»t.  ad  Monackoi 
hr,  vii.  376'.  irytvuanK.a.).  Chr.  Cat  Cor. 
poTtpa  )(aptafiaTa).  Theod.-Mops.  Cat  Cor. 
Tbeodoret.  under  i^ciVrova).  Cyril,  t.  pu  2. 
ween,  in  loeo  ii.  108*.  Sacra  Parail.  v.  2. 
n.  ii.  c  23.  0pp.  ii.  361*.  in  Ufaum  L  1. 
L  Ki  L.  2".  Scr's  uss.  except  m  (our  37). 
ulg-  Clem.  Memph.  ut  vid.  Arm.  Wd.  Eras. 
UavXou  vpfKrrrrayiLh'OV  •  {ijXo!Jt«  to  yofna- 
Ttuv  ■j^apujfiaTiin'  to  koI  icamiov  trportio.yii.ivav 
').  Orig.-Int  ii.  141*.    Aphraates  Sermo  2 

7.  p.  xvii''.)  (see  note  under  Ko.S'^ioiiai. 
laa  Or(U.  2.  §  1.  p.  1108'  {praettantiora). 
I.  288*  (R.  337).  289-  expressly  (wl  oiw 
"  T<i  Kptlrrava,"  rovrwri  to  ypvfaiiiaxupa,  ri 
i  is  repealed  by  Theophyl.  m  loco  ii.  201''.), 
3or.  247  it's.  Severian.CatCor.  246.  Theo- 
ijXoiJT*  Si  rii  jfoplapam  ra  Kptlirova,  tovto 

e  the  greater  gifts;  and  moreover  I  am 
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1  inrtp^oX'^v  oSoP  v/itv  Sei/cwfu.  iav  Tcutr  yXmv 
T(v«r  icar  Ipiiinjaa'  iviyyoxTav,  iiTt  tou,  oXukt  yap  l^tirt 
vapic/iaTuiv ;  tl  optuxt  iipUfrOt,  iyio  f/iScr  twl  ravra  [p.  S 
[Cramer  jrpooSiTyiJiTtii]  TtpoBifuaa.  rovro  yap  iirqyayt  ■ 
vrtp^oXip/  o&jc  v^rf  ficiKKviu.  titototti  ■  riuv  (ta(^  ^p/ 
yipur/iaruv  S<iKWfu  T^  oSof  ■  KCu  SiSotricti  avrour  okt  ti 
Kpcrrruiv  ^  iMpt  roi-  WAiur  dyam].  From  dwi  toC  oAa 
thia  citatJoD  is  given  in  Cramer's  Catenae  as  hj 
MopBueetift.  And  becanae  it  has  not  been  noticed  tha 
same  citation,  Theod.-Mops.  and  Theodore L-comm.  ha 
for  /nifovn,  and  Theodoret-txt.  for  Kp«i'rrova.  Very  lik( 
the  pupil,  borrowed  the  comment  from  Theodore  of  R 
master,  and  if  so  be  mnat  have  written  fiti(,ova  in  fa 
the  copyists,  with  their  customary  carelessness,  or  Boa 
corrupted  to  KptiTrova.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
the  cases  so  of^n  met  with  in  the  works  of  the  F 
whole  passages  are  interpolated  by  the  copyist,  and  : 
fact  given.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  here,  as  showi 
dependence  can  be  placed  in  the  Latio  versioaa  i 
Fathers,  that  meliora  is  given  for  both  Kparrova  and 
Latin  of  thia  passage).  Damascen.  Sacra  ParaB.  a.  t 
353'.  C  tit.  5.  p.  532".  Photjus  Cat  Cor.  247.  Oecuo 
546*.  comm.  547*.  Theophyl.  H.  201''.  Ambros.  tn  Pi.  xi 
i.  TTS*.  de  Viduii  c.  5.  §32.  fi.  194°.  Ambrowast.  ti 
(Confer.  Tertul.  {Txori.  i.  8.  0pp.  iii.  77.  el  tnehorei 
tectaiores  leimut.).  \  KptunrovaTfltlit.  ••••  xpiatTOva'D 
ai.  KOI  {lAECDKiL.  2*.  I  omit  FG.  Pat. 

—  €n  mABCD'«  KiL.  2''.    ■  ■  ■  ■    .m  D*F.  ■■■•  tn 

—  vfuv  before  Sfucw^  hABCDKsL.  i\  Orig.  C 
Eph.-Syr.  Parom.  26.  46.  0pp.  ii.  112*.  169'*.  Intl. 
ui.  333*.  Chr.  ii.  490*.  vii.  376°.  486*.  x.  289°  (but  ai 
htUyviu  vfuv).  Cyr.-Alei.  Horn,  in  Felt.  Patch.  7.  O 
85.  etc.  I  StiKyvfu  before  vpav  FG.  Chr.  r.  288'  (R.  33 
fbnt  aee  above).  |  Bcywiu  A  •  •••  Siotvu/tti  D* :  (text  I 

■  •  •  •  The  syllable  6c«  alooe,  ia  now  legible  in  C.  ■  ■ 

■  ■  ■  •  &tiKyvnoi  Scr's  k. 

—  atep.j,pmM  F*. text  F™-  6. 

1.  Of  ^ij  txio  only  the  letters  /*  and  t  are  now  legib 
1  showing  yon  a  aupereminently  excellent  way.     If 
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'  arffikcDP,  arfdirT}p  Bi  iJ^  fj^w,  fiyova 
Exu)  in  verse  2  is  omitted  by  ofu>uyriKtirrov 
passing  from  Si  fii;  (xu  at  the  end  of  a 
me  distance  below.  M*  sappUes  the  defi- 
ipon  the  upper  margia.  The  passage  ia 
by  aU  the  other  MSS.  and  mss.,  both 
<DB,  and  the  Fathers  generally  wheneTer 

Jifvid.)  E"'(?)n.  S7.  47.  2*.  Sot's  usb. 
iyiivr)(T  ^po*  yvSitra'  fuxrrqpiiinr,  tj  Tpo^/f 
Kvfx^aXov  iXaiaiw).  Orig.-Int.  ii.  176". 
Para«n.  26.  46.  0pp.  ii.  112\  169''.  Imt. 
n.-Alex.  in  Pt.  cl.  (Mai  vii.  311).  BasU. 
^  204  (al  75).  iii.  303".  Pseudo-BaML 
taeit.  8. 0pp.  ii.  646*.  665^  Is^as-Abbas 
).  Chr.  vi.  288».  i.  290»  bit.  Severian. 
wmcrn  liii.  35.  lib.  ix.  0pp.  It.  p.  754. 
p.  V.  pL  2.  p.  85.  Theodoret.  in  loco  iii. 
Wun.  Semt.  6.  0pp.  ii.  54S.  Damascen. 
U.  IS.  ii.  353''.  Oecnmeii.  in  loco  i.  546^. 
bis.  (Aug.  six  tivaee /aetvt  gum.     So  /. 

(G)  /-"  over  Greek,  (o-  tifia  rj  FG). 
ist.  in  loco  0pp.  ii.  pt.  2.  p.  154*.  read  in 
lutm  nun  ut  (Amhrosiast.  velut), 
Chr.  vii.  486*.  etc.  |  x^uaxr  FG. 
alone  now  legible)  FGKL.  37.  47.  2\ 
Tisch.  Tr.  Ln.-tit.  Alf.  Wd.  Eraa.  t. 

p.  614.    Orig.  iv.  121V  Cat.  Cor.  250. 

0pp.  ii.  112".  169*.     Imt.  ad  Monach. 

P».  cl.  (Mai  vii.  311).  Basil,  ii.  228".  iii. 
S*".  Chr.  vi.  288'.  x.  290*.  Severian.  Cat. 
am  ix.  11-12.  lib.  i.  OraL  6.  Opp.  ii 
)4.  Fett.  JPatch.  v.  pt  2.  85.  Theodoret 
siot  lib.  L  Spiel.  108  (M.  Ixxviii.  256''). 
lascen.  ii,  108".  SSS".  Oecumen.  i.  546". 
Xa^m'  ADE.  17.   Sot's  d.    (Lecdonary  8 

id  of  aogels,  but  have  not  love,  I  hare 
raas  or  a  clanging  cymbal.    And  even 
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?tiK  {au  ay)  L.  37.  47.  V'.  S 
ives,  Tucb.  Tr.  Alf" .  Wd.  Erw. 
ii.  112'>.  169*.  BauL  .^sut.  204 
BmU.  (fa  A^.  i.  24.  ii.  8.  S  8. 
E.  290»  (E.  SS9).  (290*  ih>  ^  « 
2SI.  Euth«l.-cod.  Uax.-CaDfess, 
(tar  omitting  koi).  Damascea. 
xolUe\  Theophyl.  t«  foco  iiL 
i^yr.  Sut.  ad  Mtmaek.  m.  S33'. 
^Ml.  Patch.  7.  7.  pt.  2.  p.  65.  Du 

:D<»FG.  2^  the  FathMS,  as  nour 
;  as  TWh.)  D*L. 
7™"-  2*.  (normal  d.  e.  f.  g.  «i".j 
'.  iii.  803^  Ps.-B«h1.  ii.  646*.  € 
)doret.  iii.  252.  Maz..CoDfoeB.  4J 
L  202'.  etc  I  ifi»  AD*.  17.  4,1*. 
Syr.  ii.  169'.  iii.  S88'.  Fa.-BauL  £ 
mue).  Danuscen.  in  loco  Ht,  ii. 
FG  (perbapa  for  «&i). 
TO  j('ABCD.  17.  87.  47.  2*.  Eph. 
iii.  303^  Pi.-Ba»il.  ii.  646".  eeo"". 
:.  290*.  Oyri].-Alflxaiidriiina  Hi 
2.  p.  85.  Theodoret.  txt.  H  eom\ 
.  458.  DamascfiD.  m  /oeo  ii.  108'- 
Saera  ParaO.  ii.  353*.  Oecn 
Ts  fiwrn^pM  ra  mrra  FG.  |  nvt 
ta  «an«  Eph.-Syr.  iii.  338*: 
']  Paeado-BasU.  ii.  665*,  aa  printe 

FGKfL.  37.  (47  omittiag  Oy  i} 
d.  £raa.  f.  Grig.  iii.  576'  (omittij 
■y.  fl.  S  4.  p.  TSS'  (Jahn.  44).  Eph 
I.  Quaett.  ad  Jnt.  Ducem.  89.  ii.  i 
ig  Jw  ^  as  Tisch.).  iii.  303''  (> 
165*.     Chr.  vi.  288*  (omitting  « 

lie  gift  of  prophecy,  and  compr 
knowledge,  sod  eren  (hough  I  ha 
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(  vdvra  Koi  itaaav  -r^v  yv&oiv, 
T'umVfSxrre  Spt)  iiedtcrdvat, 

889).  2dl'>  (omitting  koI).  xii.  86* 
d.  Theodoret.  m  1  Cor.  lii.  9.  0pp. 
[)8*.  Oecnmen.  i.  547'.  Theophyl. 
7.  31.  TV.  Alf.  Ln"".  Clem.-Alei. 
t27*.  Cat.  Cor.  251.  Cyril,  v.  pt.  2. 
7.  Eph.-Syr.  ii.  169'.  Basil.  Reg. 
1°.  read  kox,  omittiag  iiv  l)(io ;  but 
T0»  iTjv  yvSitrar. 

87.  2*.  19.  81.  48.  44.  48.  52.  55. 
:.  iv.  18.  p.  614.  (v.  1.  p.  644.  Uom 
Ta>  Spt)  furaTtStiiax,  mu  hirSpa  /ttra' 
I.  V.  pt.  2.  p.  85.  Theophyl.  ii.  202». 

;u#«7Ta«u.  ACK«L.  All  Wd.  Eras. 

.  250.  251.     PB.-Athaiuu.  ii.  236^. 

'Mex.inPt.  xvii.  8-9.  ilv.  3.  (Mw 

BoBil.  ii.  228'.  PB.-Ba8U.  ii.  646". 

300*.  I.  290*  (R.  389).  291^  (B. 

40.  lib.  Tii.  et  viii.  fragmento.  Opp. 
251.  252.  Eut]ial.-cod.  DamasceD. 
acnmeD.  i.  547'.   |   fit6urrav  Meth. 

Epk-Syr.  iii.  SSS*:  Baul.  iii.  303^ 

PB.-Ignat.  B^il.  ad  Heronem  c  2. 

iort  a  b  c  (tadte)  e  f  g  h  k  1  o,  five 
;b.  Tr.  Alf.  Ld.  S".  ?°.  aem.-Alex. 
:elle8).     Eph.-Syr.  ii.  112''.   169*. 

16  (GalL  vii.  99").  Baail.  ii.  228' 
.  Paris  of  1618  oMtv).  Ps.-Basil.  ii. 

108*.  Sacra  ParaS.  18.  ii.  353*  (tic 
[igne  gives  ovSiv).  OecumeD.  i.  547'. 
«  <Iir«  ;iu^M>raTO<r  fl/ii  koi  tvrtk'qa, 
It  has  blaodered  bere).  Theophyl. 
.37.47».  Scr's.  d.  Wd.  s*.  f.  Clem. 
nv.  dtc.  Virff.  9.  5  4.  p.  788*.    Eph.- 

Mom.  27.  c  14  (GJl.  vii.  107'). 
646'.    Chr.  i.  694*  (but  see  under 
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■apaSS)  TO  trS)f*d  fiov  Xva  "xavp^i}- 
tn  loeo  ii.  108*.  .Sacra  ParaU,  18.  ii. 

i7.  87.  47.  2^.  Sot's  a  b  c  (taeiti) 
lerally  bo  &r  as  noted,  d.  f.  g.  n)**. 
Eras.  t.  S-.  S™.  Clem.  614.  (166. 
ta.-Syr.  ii.  112".  169'.  iii.  333'.  BaaiL 
il.  ii.  646',  665*.  Chr.  i.  694*.  vii. 
,  (292*  &?).  lii.  36«.  4S2«.  Cat.  Cor. 
,i.  2.  p.  85.  Theodoret.  iii.  252  bit. 
>45.  Damascen.  ii.  108*.  I09*expr. 
202*.  Cyprian,  da  Unit.  Eecl  c.  14. 
Zeno  de  Spe,  Fide,  CaritaU  c.  6.  p. 
5*.  P8.-Hier.  in  loeo  xi.  266*.  Aug. 
).  iii.  pt.  2.  282°.  €l  noviei.  Epist.  ad 
Julian  .-Pomeriauus  d«  Vila  Chntem- 
)  K».  (?)  5*.  and  thence  ?*.  (Of  this 
Graecum,  eays :  In  editionibui  T. 
othetanim ;  ipse  enim  Sega,  ut  ex 
at,  Ugil  tlmiiitiia).  Damascen.  Saera 
miBtake  of  the  printer  or  copyist). 
2*  S^  —  *  ifiiaii^urii)  F.  ' '  "  ijnia'iMUTa 
a  by  G""). 

17.  37.  47.  2".  Tisch.  Tr.  Wd.  Alf '. 
(omitting  mi/).  Meth.  Conviv.  dec. 
).  Eph.-Syr.ii.  112M69*.  Macar.- 
(omitting  Kol).  Basil,  ii.  329''.  514*. 
«il.  ii.  646*.  665''.  Chr.  i.  445*  («ai 
ing  Kot).  viii.  215*  (omitting  ual). 
:  339)  bit.  291''  (omitting  kcu).  iii. 
53  (omitting  mm')-  Cyril,  i.  243.  v. 
■doreLiii.  252.  Maz.-(>>nfe8S.  ii.  545 
'.  Theopbyl.  ii.  202'.  |  •ko^ACAU'. 
Orig.  Cat  Cor.  252.  Eph.-Syr.  iii. 
U.  89.  ii.  336'.  Chr.  Tii.  748*.  i.  292*. 
cen.  ii.  108*.  353*.  ■  •  •  •  (B  «u  w,  by 

'.  47.  2^  all  tbe  critical  edittoos,  the 
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is  edition  of  1881,  and  is  preferred  hj 
I  of  Sl  Paul  to  the  CbnntAiemt.  |  •«». 
)•  e  1  o.  Vtilg.-  Clem.  Vnlg.- Jfort tont^, 
uid  BO  Fst.  and  HcL-M.  read  pfijjs 
eomhtrar,  as  Hcl-marjr.)  Goth.  Ann. 
,  to  the  burnitig  of  fire),  (Aeth.  -  Walton 
^ve  to  be  eaten,  kama  that,  ettnazagcM 
IDillmann's  Ijezicon  dUS  £u  is  so  coq- 
of  burning,  fire,  etc.,  as  to  render  it 
I  render  KavO-^tnoiuu  and  not  Kox^f^tofuu. 
>  mnch  of  a  paraphrase  as  to  leave  some 
)  Pseud-Ignatiaa  Spilt,  ad  Heronem,  c 
I  do-  Kowrtv).  Orig,  Cat.  Cor.  252.  (Meth. 
4.  p.  7S3'  Tvpi  xv^KiScMra)).  Aphraatee, 
test)  ed.  Wright,  agrees  with  FsL  (nota 
:n  erroDeonsl;  ascribed  to  Jacob  of  Nisi' 
,be  facts  in  the  case ;  comp.  Oallandi's 
cvii°  for  the  Arm.  version).  Eph.-Syr. 
d  Monach.  iii.  333'(Tisch.  always  fails  to 
in  ;  and  also  with  all  references  to  Chr. 
aifJnf.  89.0pp.  ii.  236^.  Basil. /Voonn. 
V.  282.  ii.  Sli".  I^ia.  204  (aL  75),  c. 
Fseud.-BasU.  de  Bapt.  i.  24.  0pp.  ii. 
d  Garnier's  ed.,  -aofuu  other  MSS.  and 
sic  not  -trofuu,  as  Tisch.).  Isaios-Abbas. 
Tieoph.-Alei.  (A.D.  391),  contra  Orig- 
ipont  BiU.  Max.  Patr.  v.  845").  Chr.  i. 
'.  vui.  215\  r.  226"  (i««avflB).291'^'^* 
lex  op.  Tisch.  has  '-ooiuu  once).  lii.  432" 
53.  Cyril.-Alei.  in  Amoi  viii.  4-6.  torn. 
.uSg).  Smb.  de  Feet.  Patch.  7.  0pp.  T. 
n  loco  iii.  252.  Eus.-Alex.  Sermo  de 
tzxxvi.  col.  325").  Damascen.  in  loco 
ii.  353''.  Oecumen.  trt.  in  hco  \.  5i7*. 
Tertul.  adv.  Prax.  c  1,  p.  190  {etri  corptu 
|.  Cyprian,  de  Unit.  EccL  c  14.  p.  199. 
r  lih.  de  Rebapt.  c.  13.  p.  868"  {ap.  Cyp- 
igni.  Optatus  de  Schism.  Donat.  iii.  8. 
!eno  Verooensis  Tr.  i.  2.  c.  6.  p.  112*. 
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ar/airri  ov  ^i}Xoi  *  1}  arfdwt}  oil 
\  little  space  between  the  last  1 

Ln"*".  Basil.  Reg.  hrev.  282.  ii. 
rom  other  MSS.).    Reg.  fol.  28, 

•  ovSo-  BCDEFGK»L,  37.  47. 
".  Wd.  Eras.  r.  Gem.  166  (lic, 
and  Tr.).  Eph-Syr.  ii.  lU*.  169*. 
Seff.  hrev.  u.h\i?,ia  most  MSS. 

1.  ill  S03^  Ps.-Basil.  ii.  646*. 
i.  748".  riii.  215'.  I.  226^  291'-. 
r.  754.  T.  2.  p.  S5.  Theodoret.  iii. 
x)d.  Max.-Confe88.  ii.  545.  Dam- 
47'.  Theophyl.  ii.  202'. 
•  ■  €1^  Clem.  166.  Ghr.  i.  694^ 
con&Hon  with  ver.  2. 

ad  Oorinthiot  £^ut.  1 .  014).  xliz. 
ii.  1.  p.  251.  Orig.  Cat  Cor.  252. 
112".  169".  Baail.  Seg.  brev.  200. 

lii.  183*.  etc   I  fioxpoA'/uu  F» 

itted,  throngh  mere  error,  by  41. 
}».  Basil,  ii.  482".  Iswas- Abbas 
>4*.  X.  299'.  (SOO"".  S04».  310'.) 
ad  Joan.  0pp.  ii.  226.  Theophyl. 
2.  p.  97.  Ambros.  Expo$.  in  Imc. 
'erm.  354.  0pp.  v.  1377".  Julian.- 

iii.  c  14.  p.  44. 

>S  vtfanptitTot  is  thas  divided  by 
Eph.-Syr.  Mtt.  ad  Monach.  iii. 
'.  ii.  478*.  rii.  695^  i.  299'.  300* 
I.  Fttt.  Patch.  7.  0pp.  T.  pt  2.  p. 
4.  M.  Ixv.  340").  Theodoret.  tn 
to  tavot  this  paoctuation  (hp.  da 
I.  Cent.  iv.  c  18.  p.  446.  c.  61.  p. 
26.    Damascen.  Sacra  ParaU,  18. 

ieyami,  as  Tisch.).  Theophyl.  in 
"*.  Tr.  Alt:  Wd.  r.  j  j^ttfrtfivnu  ^ 
A.    Love  Bofiereth  long,  is  kind ; 
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li  'Koyl^tu  TO  KaK6v^  oi  ■}(atpti 
>it.  •■•■  Tisch.  errs  in  citing  Eph.- 
He  there  reads  v 


bj  itadatn. 

I  ica(Fx>tfu»w  F*.  •  ■  •  •  oi  Kavxtfu^u 

(Danuuoen.  in  toeo  iL  109',  ap.  Le 

1 7. 37. 47. 2".  Am.  Pat.  Hcl.  Mempb. 
.  Alf.  Ln.  Wd.  EniB.  ?.  Qem.-Alex. 
956  (tic  page,  not  947  as  Tiscfa.). 
1.  Eph.-Syr.  Partuti.  26.  46.  ii.  112°. 
Basil.  Eeg,  Fiu.  7.  c  1.  ii.  S46'.  Seg. 
le  Bapl.  ii.  Merr.  12.  g  2.  Opp.  ii. 
9.  p.  1165^  Chr.  i.  102"  (R.  124). 
codices  ap.  Tisch.).  Cyril,  de  Ador. 
in  Joan.  vi.  1.  lib.  iii.  c.  4.  O^.  iv. 

pt.  2.  pp.  85.  95.    Theodoret.  lib. 

loco  iii.  253.  Procop.-Gazaeiu  in 
.-ConfesR.  Ep%»t.  2.  cut  Jotamem.  ii. 
.  Sacra  PamiL  18.  ii.  353*.  Oecu- 
in  loco  ii.  203*.  Optatas  de  Schiim. 
AmbrosiasL  in  loco  ii.  pt.  2.  155'. 
c  1 2.  Opp.  ii.  786".  J^X.  ad  Deme- 
ra  taurqcr  80.  Aphraat«S  Scrmo.  2. 
s.-Basil.  in  Esaiam  c  xv.  §  293.  i. 
«.  304'  (R.  354).  310=.  |  t™  l^ 
iii.  1.  p.  252.     It  IB  quite  possible 

of  the  spostle.     If  so,  however,  it 
and  corrected  (after  the  fashion  of 
no  trace  of  it  has  been  found  among 
iDs-Alezandrinns. 
G,  by  ilacism. 
Kof,  after  an  hiatus  fVom  rer.  23  of 

rtxtufM  Clem.  Qtaa  Dives  Salvetur. 
aeta  not  the  evil,  rejoiceth  not  at 
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7  hrl  tJ  aBucla,    trvf^aipti  Zk  Tp  oKrfielif    w 
TTtUTft  TTtorewei,  travTa  ikirt^i,  iravra  vjrofU 

8  'H  arydinj  ovSiiroT«    trlinef     ehf  St  wp< 

6.  TTj  oSutia]  omit  jTj  FG. aSotcia  B*  (text  B"; 

—  ffvyxav-  [tAB'CD'EKsLP.  2".  Scr-a  mss.  Tif."*" 
Ld.  Wd.  Eras.  f.  |  awxtup-  B"I>*FG.  liach. 
ABCDE<P.2*.  ■••■  -xwp«  «FG.  by  itacism. 

—  Ti}  oXi^fut]  prefixes  nri  Scr's  C 

—  oAijflaa  ABCD^P. aktfita  mD*FG,  by  itad 

7.  anvra  <rr(yn  18  repeated  by  B*.  ■  ■  ■  ■  B*  doe*  d 
Arst,  bat  puts  it  io  hooks,  or  parentheses. 

—  arrya  mABCDP.  2*  (rf.  e.f.  g.  Am.  read  mffert 
generally,  except  as  below.  |  aarayt  FG.  |  oTtfrfo. 
mita  Opusc.  rii.  Ditpultdio  cum  Cautidico  c  8.  (G 
Photius  Episl.  lib.  1.  2  (M.  cii.  SSe*).  Cyprian,  rfe  /7k 
p.  199.  dt  Bono  Pattentiae  p.  252.  Testim.  iii.  3.  p.  '. 
Spe,  Fide,  Caritaie  c.  6.  p.  112".  (Cyprian  and  Zeno 
add  w  <X*i&  Hcl.-mg.-Gr. 

—  vrofUMt]  vTo/uvi  FG.  itacism. 

8.  .;  ayarn  mACDEFGK.LP.  17.  37.  47.  2^  Tiach 
Wd.  Eras,  r-  Clem.  /'a<(^  ii.  1.  p.  166.  Quit  Divet  . 
p.  956.  Orig.  ii.  564".  813*.  in.  541''.  Orig.-Int.  iv.  56i 
iUiid  quod  prtmunciavit  apoitolut  quia  eharitat  nungi 
669».  Eph.-Syr.  Param.  26.  46.  0pp.  ii.  112^.  169'.  & 
iii.  334'.  Macarins-Aegypt.  de  Perfect,  in  Sj^r.  6.  17] 
Anirtia  el  Stmrr.  0pp.  ii.  656"  (^  81  Ayaini).  de  Pro^ 
Deum  Opp.  ii.  753*.  Basil.  Hep.  Wev.  Merr.  200.  ii. 
805".  Cyril,  dt  Ador.  7.  Opp.  i.  243.  rfe  Fetl.  Patch.  7 
2.  pp.  85.  95.  Theodoret.  in  Pi.  xvii.  2-3.  Opp.  i.  70 
254.  Cat.  Cor.  254.  Eus.-Alex.  Serm.  de  Charitate  (M. 
Andreas  Prooem.  in  Apoe.  p.  1.  (M.  cvi.  217").  Max.-C 
2.  ad  Joem.  ii.  227.  Damascen.  in  loco  ii.  110*.  Sacra 
853*.  PhotioB  Cat  Cor.  254.  Oecumen.  i.  549".  Th( 
ii.  204".   I  omitjjB.  Chr.  iii.  131*. 

— xt^H  R*ABC*.  17.  47*.  67*.  80.  Tisch.  Tif."* 
Orig.-Int.  iv.  569".  Macar.-Aegypt  de  Ouil.  Cordit  c.  ' 
840'*).  Nyssea.ii.  656'*.  Andreas  1.  Max.-Confess.  ii.  22' 

7  iniquity,  but  rajoiceth  together  with  Truth ;  bear 

8  trusteth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all 
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u,  traviTovTaf  elre  *'jva>cctc^ 

Job.  ixxriii.  30.  0pp.  iii.  671*.  | 
LP.  87.  47*.  2"  (46.  «K\.ur€i).  Ti. 

Aphraatee  Sena.  2.  eU  DiUctione, 
iii.  541*.  Eph.-Syr.  ii.  U2".  169'. 
fliLii.482*.  Chr.  iii.  131".  x.  805* 
S.  Theodoret-  i.  702.  iii.  254.  Cat 
lex. 325*.  Damascen.  u.  IIO".  353^. 
6*).    Cat.  Cor.  254.    Oecumen.  i. 

ii.  204". «xc«dit  Am. 

ind  MSS.  Orig.-Int.  iii.  832'.  the 
e.     Cyprian  de  Unit.  EccL  c  14. 

enet.,  1728,  but  exeidet  ed.  Paris, 
i(e  c  6.  p.  112*.  Petrua-Chrya.  (fl. 
wilt  7ii.  968=). 

Iten  over  an  enwure  by  C*.  Tlsch- 
Epkraemi  Rttcriptut,  Pari8,1842, 
deerat  AE."  p  ends  the  page  with 
henceforward  to  ver.  40  of  ch.  xv. 
7.  2^  Hcl.  (Aeth.).  Goth.   Basil. 

I.  309*  (B.  361).  310*  {R.  362). 
)p.  iii.  867.    Theodoret.  iii.  254. 

Cent.  4.  S  31.  p.  591.  Damascen. 
yl.  204'.  Aug.  de  Aetit  eum  Felice 
omit  St  C«D«FGKP.  rf.  e.  f.  g. 
,  cilJDg  freely,  ^  iyajnj  oiStTTon 
y\u>ainu  vauoinu,  tairtuT  Jirl  yij(T 
Trin.  iii.  c.  41.  §  2.  p.  446.  Chr.  i. 
This  not  tlie  same  citAtion  as  that 
rtion  of  Si).  Theodoret.  Cat.  Cor, 
Confess,  ad  TTiaUu.  Qmett.  60.  p. 
4.  5  41.  0pp.  I.  107'.  I  ><v  Pat 
Qhriiti,  Orat.  2.  p.  11*.    Cyril.d» 

K)  (A)  CD'*EFGK<L(P).  17. 87. 
ieb.-ift»n.  p.  114,  and  the  versions 
jre  be  ^ft»  of  prophecy,  tbey  will 
ir  there  be  longnes,  they  will  be 
lowledges,  they  will  be  brought  to 
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KaTap'yii6^<royTat.    in  ftipow  yitp  yaiia 

lerallj.  Th«  oridcal  ndittoni ;  the  Fathen  gener 
7  die  the  paasage.  Tertiil.Efoi'a(.cl2.p.97,  JAmi 
M  eaetera  evacvabunttw,  eotuummahirUtir  ;  exhavri 
mtiae,  prophetiae.  ' ' ' '  KanfrfowTOi  Glem.  9fi6  (r 
IHaoh.).  ■  - "  ■wpo^TfTia  A  (by  mere  error,  u  it  has 

to  agree  with  it). wpa^iai  mI>*F,  \>j  itaciBm 

«pyi;^7(r«T(u  B.'  PRwper.-AquiUii.  in  Pi.  ciii.  11.  p, 
i.  ^'Awtfum   wwMvrai   Clem.    966.  ■  ■  •  ■  Karafryijfi^ 

gypU  dfl  J'ot  e(  Diterttione  11.  p.  182*. lowr. 

—  yMKTCw  KaropyifAfiTM-Tiu  H  (but  yitKrvr  by  itaci 
,  47.  (bnt  17.  47.  ywocrw  by  itaciam)  y.  [Aeth.]  Tr 
ipfail.  Strmo  in  Circum.Jetu  Chritti,  Oral.  2.  p.  11 

for  Kxxtvpyri&^iroyni).  Nyssen.  A  Anima  et  Remn 
HtnuToi.).  Cyril,  w  J&iicA.  iv.  2-8.  §  44.  0pp.  iii. ! 
Toi  for  mra^.).  Muc-Coofou.  luf  ITialat.  Quom 
imucea.  text,  in  loco  ii.  110''.  (Oecumen.  Cat.  Cor. 
rtul.  de  Pat.  c.  12.  p.  97,  ai  above.  |  *  ymtrur  • 
y^E  (bat  yvmrtur  by  itacism  or  misapprehenuon  i 
DS  in  D)  K«L.  87.  S\  Scr'a  mss.  d.  e.  f.  Am.  Ptt. 
iZfoW,  Memph.-£om.  p.  114.  Tbeb^-Aom.  p.  114. 
)ch.  Tr.-txt.  Alf.  LD.-txL  Wd.  Scrivener,  Eras-  ?-  C 
fi  (x^il  rov  fUXXoiToa  yafi  thrtv  )ipovQu  KaropynirAii 
ig.  iv.  220"  (possibly  a  reference  :  iXdiifivav  tV  ^f 
ig.-lnt  ii.  325*.  Arohel.  Act.  DitpvL  c  37.  593*  (ii 
d7m.-AJex.  446.  Baul.  ii.  228*.  Ohr.  L  44S''  Hi.  4 
(w).  446'".  I.  809''.  810-  (R,  863).  311*  (R.  86 
npyuTot.  Cyril,  i.  446  (mHiffwai).  tti  Joan.  xvi.  2 
,p.h.93»(waim'T$<uSiynmi-).  Theodoret  fzf.  t: 
}mment.  fear  linee  below,  mvcroi).  Cab  Cor.  2 
ucrcrtu).  Maz.-Confeu.ai/ 7%a/ai.  p.26.C:en(.4.p.  9i 
nm.  in  foco  ii.  110''  (mu  Tola  ynvcmr  KOrvfiyunu  ;')■ 
ir.  256.  Oecumen.  i.  550*^.  Theopbyl.ii.  204'*.  Amb 
pt.  2.  155*.  Zfiitr.  aJp.  /(wn'/i.  Ub.  ii.  c.  23.  Opp.  ii.  3 
:  ciii.  Sirm.  8.  c.  8.  Opp.  iv.  1151*.  dt  AcUi  Fdie 
•ir.  et  JaO.  x.  107*.  Frosper.-Aqnitan.  Mxp.  in  Pt.  i 
fviotrur  vavtrtTiu  P.  Cyril,  i.  446.  Theodoret.  Cat.  Cc 
9.  yap  «ABDEFGP.  17.  87.  47.   Latt.  Am.  Pst 

naught.     For  wo  know  in  part,  and  we  prophecj 
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hav  Se  IXd^  to  tAcwv  t^  £k  fti- 

*".  Tr.  Alt  Iren«eua-Int.  iv.  c.  9.  §  2. 
ig.  IT.  224°.  Archel.  Act.  DUpt.  c.  87. 

ix.  2.  p.  731°  (Jahn  48).  Athanaa.  in 
Pt.  xzzix.  6  (Moatf.  i.  I66^  /tie  ytip). 
idym.-Alex.  dt  TW'n.  iil.  c.  41.  p.  446. 
').  Chr.  L  446'.  Tbeodoret  tn  foco 
CaU  Cor.  255.  Damascen.  tn  loeo  iL 
I*.  Hil.  in  Ps.  cxxiv.  5  4.  p.  404».  Am- 
dv.  lovin.  ii.  c.  28.  0pp.  ii.  361'.  Aug. 
iv.  1151'.  de  Aclis  Felice  Manich.  i.  c 
ap6r.-Aquitau.  tn  Ps.  wii.  1 1.  p.  208.  | 
1  k  1  o.  Ti.  Tif.  Eras'.  (IreQ.-InL  ii.  c 
'  guidem  cognoiciinus).  PhoCiuB  Cat. 
.  551%  expr.  (^k  fUpmxr  8i  yo/nyvKOfUV, 
tecnmen.  i.  550°.   |  omit  ynp  or  8<  67'. 

Martyr.  Expot.  rectae  Fidei  c.  8.  ed. 

352*.  Cat.  Cor.  249.  Cat.  Ephes.  112. 
!2'.  (545*).  Eus.  de  Eed.  Tkeol  contra 
?(.  xliv.  14  ,  i.  191',  i»  Itaiam  xviii.  7 
X.  tn  Pt.  It.  11.  IxTii.  15.  pp.  240.  252. 

Ixii.  c.  32.  0pp.  i.  880*  («tc  page,  not 
(al.  401)  S3,  iii.  3.'»9''.  Chr.  i.  446*-. 
°.  iii.  468'.  759".  t.  289".  461^  vii.  427°. 

84».  (CyriJ.  cfe  Ador.  12.  i.  p.  446,  koL 
Pi.  xxiix.  6.  Opp.  i.  [pt.  2]  p.  184.  (t« 
ip.  ii,  572,  vw  ftiv  yu/.  Ik  ftipowr  ■).  in 

iv.  p.  925.  and  in  rer.  25.  lib.  li.  c.  2. 
w,).  Theodoret.  de  Providentia  10.  it. 
It,  56.  lib.  ii.  p.  500*  (oprt  ytvuKntu  tK 

in  haiam  ]x.  Opp.  ii.  694,  (tn  Itaiam  ■ 
TKovTtrr,).  CoBmafi-Indicopleiut.  Christ. 
15*.  Hesyoh.  lib.  i.  tn  Levit.  ii.  3.  fol. 
iiu8  Epist.  (Gall.  iL  596").  Hier.  ^liiL 
n.  5.  in  Jeremiam  v.  799''.  Aug.  &r7n. 
.  4.  Opp.  V.  1156*.  de  dvilaU  Dei  lib. 
.  §  2.  p.  696<.  Act.  Pel  Manteh,  i.  c  9. 


B*D»FG,  by  il 
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&<T  virjirioa,  i\oyi^6fi.i)v  ata 
t.  2]  189.  ii.  572.  iv.  827.  938.  Theo- 
Cat-  Cor.  255.  (FB-Dionys-'Areop.  i. 
m't.  Tii.  12.  0pp.  i.  838.  ii.  491.  694. 
Mai.-Coafe8B.  i.  26.  475  (KaTopyfinu). 
I  iii.  765^  Oecomen.  i.  550°.  TheopbyL 
m.  288.  V.  1157'.  de  Civil.  Dei  lib.  iiiL 
(.  FeL  Maniek.  i.  11.  0pp.  viii.  478".  de 
!4.  g  41.  0pp.  X.  lO?"".  Pro8per.-AqQit 
Lwpowr  D**  E  (FG  TO *«)  d.e.f.g.Am. 
'.  695'.  IT.  520-.  522*.  Moth.  Conviv.  dee. 
7<r«rai).  Cyril,  iii.  867.  Procop.-GazaeuB 
>1  (LfUin  only).  Hesycb.  in  Zevit.  ii. 
y).  Fbotins  iii.  788.    Ambrosiaat.  1S5*. 

[>•.  Fuld.  (txt.  D""). 
jovoiw  aw  vipnoir,  tkayiZof.'qv  aw  vtfsioir 
L  Hcl.  ap.  Treg.  »ed  contra  vult  Tiscli.  in 
LBch.  Tr.  Alf.  Ln.  (Wd.  ?)  Gem.  Paed.  i. 
0-  v^.).  Orig.  Cat.  Ephes.  172  {Srt  ^^trp' 
OT(  S^  ktI  omitting  iXilX.  uw  v^rr.) .  Orig.- 
r  sieut  panrulut,  sicut  pom.  tapiebam, 
|aee  37,  below]),  Archel,  Diipt.  c  48. 
177.).  Amphil.  de  Oirmm.  ii.  p.  12  (iia 
Xoyt^wfM^o.),  Didyin.-Alex.  de  Trin.  iii. 
v^.).  Nyssen.  t^e  /fcwi.  Opijic.  c.  30.  i, 
).  Basil.  Horn,  in  P».  lUv.  §  2.  0p]>.  i. 
0.  iv.  654  (but  in  ed.  PariB  uw  v^.  is 
.-FeluBiot.  lib.  i.  Epitt.  448.  txf.  St«  ^lurjv 
.  NiliiB  Peritteria,  leetio  xii,  c  6,  p.  214. 
^Hier.  «n  JEsaiam  Ivi.  2.  lib.  xt.  0pp.  iv. 
i.  c.  11,  0pp.  viii,  478**.  |  <o<7  njruw 
iiw  viTiruw  tKoyi^ofvip'  DE  (FG)  K<LP. 
!.  g.  Fuld.  (Pat.  and  Hot.  ap.  Tiscb.  and 
Arm.  Eras.  ?.  (Clem,  .Paerf.  p.  118  ore 
uijc  lovSauw  ■  'EjSpaiotr  yoji  SsvStv  ^v  " 
vo^tp/  ly  v6iug  ■)■  0"g-  Cat.  in  1  Jgban. 
)elow).  Metb.  (Jahn  79).  Basil,  de  Fide 

child  I  spake  as  a  child,  I  thought  m  a 
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ii  itTvmpott  hi  aivtrfiMvn,  r&rt  Be  vpo- 
118).  Orig.  iii.  479*.  Cat.  Cor.  2.56.  Cat. 
r9).  Macar.-Aeg7pL  182*.  Didym.-Alex. 
iL  i.  159".  ii.  225''.  Epiph.  i.  15o'.  Chr.  i. 
X.  311"  (E.  36S).  Theodoret.  Hi.  254.  iv. 
■.-PeloBiot.  EpUt.  443.  ITiliia  214.  Dam- 
551^^  (OQce  OTOi'  &t  yrjMMi  ii^  and  onca 
ihyl.  ii.  205*.   |  tytyafLip  B.  Orig.  Cat  in 

urn  kABKsLP.  17.  87.  47.  2".  Scr'a  mss. 
1,  line  2.  Orig.  iii.  478*  {naToprf^avnov). 
ijia  ra  tou  11771011).  Cat.  in  1  Johan.  115. 
ii.  203".  486°.  673^  ui.  27'.  956*.  iv.  520''. 
H,  xarTyiTcra).  HLat^r.-Aegypt.  lS2'(KaTqp- 
Nyasen-i.  137°(K(m9pyi7(ra).  Basil,  i.  159°. 
Theodoret.  iii.  254.  iv.  654.  Nilus  214. 
«B.  L551'.  Theophyl.  ii.  205'.  Hier.iv. 

7\  viii.  478".  x.  105*. Era*.'  Kca^pyrpr 

iijpyi}  KUTo  Tov  viptimi.  Eras',  xar^pyi)  ra 
KtKn)irfriKa  DEFG.  d.  e.  g.  Hd.  Anii.Gk)th. 
£  vypriau  KOT^ryrfaaa).  Orig.-Int.  ii.  79*. 
DOt  223  as  Tigch.).  Epiph.  i.  565'(tot^ 
11".  Theodoret.  Cat.  Cor.  2.55.  Isidor.- 
tal.  de  Pudic.  c  i.  p.  366.  Hil.  in  Pt. 
osiast  155'. 

G.  17.  47.  a"".  MBS.  generally  ;  all  the  crit- 
V,  with  some  esceptious,  however.    (This 

Fathers,  who  cite  it  with  every  conceiv- 
'ceiy  aay  of  which  we  can  give,  but  the 
retty  generally  identical  with  the  text  as 

Cyril.-Alex.,  alone,  cites  the  veree,  more 
mes,  with  nearly  as  many  variadona  as 
riation*  of  fikiirui  so  that  it  may  be  seen 
jrs  had  for  verbal  accuracy.    Beyond  this 

sanctioned  by  some  of  the  manascripts 

P.  42,  by  itaciam.  —  pkarwfMif  37. 

(ni^Mv)  (Mtu  Clau.  Auet.  ix.  288).  Orig.- 
37»  {cMtwendo).  Chr.  i.  312'  (^6r«.)- 
if  a  child.    For  now  we  are  seeing  in  a 
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V  wpwr  vpoaanrov  •    &fni  yiuaxTxa  ix  ft 
iph.  in  Grtui.  lib.  v.  c.  4.  0pp.  i>  [pt  3.]  p.  1 

ii.  0pp.  i.  (pt.  2.]  274  6f6tit6a),  in  Joan,  v, 
58  (PKiwtiv).  xiv.  9.  lib.  is.  p.  780  (fleo^^. 
V.  pt.  2.  p.  171  05Xrawr«r).  TXesour.  At$ 
uv).  de  Sancta  Trin.  praej'.  Dial.  i.  0pp. 
.  80  also  p.  S91.  de  Incamalitme  v.  678  (/3A< 
eodoiium  de  rtcta  Fide  0pp.  v.  pt  2  [3], 
ipSfio-).  contra  /a/i'anwm iv. 0pp.  vi.  [pt.  SJ  1 

de  fncamalione  c.  34  (pxixtiv)  (Mai  JVor.  J 
t  tn  Cantic.  ii.  3,  and  11-13;  and  viji.  6. 
m).  de  Providmt.  Oral.  10.  iv.  654  (pka 
'  divin.  Nomin.  Paraphrasil  Pachymerae  C 
c.-ConfeB9.  Scholia  upon  the  above,  vol.  ii.  i 
rofitBa).  MML.-Confese.Quaett.ad77iaiaM.9. 
f.  el  Oeeon.  Cent.  2.  §  67.  p.  497  (ivo^iiti,  ku- 

TpoiT  irpocriinrov  ('(oipuii'  ■  ti/brj^t,  Kara  ripr 
dnopuii'). 

I  mABD°KLP  {{(a  Tiach."" ! ),  all  curtdves  a 
1.  Memph.  Clem.  Paed.  i.  6.  p.  120.  Strom. 
Orig.-Int.  iv.  600°.  MarcelluB  ap.  Eus.  lib 

p.  177^    Didym.-Ale)i.  rfe  Trin.  iii.  41.  j 

i.  452^  Chr.  iii.  469'.  s.  311"  (R.  363)  ) 
b.  ii.  c.  4.  Opp.  i.  [pt  2.]  50.  tn  Joan.  viii. 
507.  liv.  9.  Jib.  is.  p.  777.  svi.  25.  lib.  si. 
al.  2.  Opp.  V.  450.  ^titt.  55.  [olim  47.]  0 
.  pt  2  [3.]  p.  18).  contra  fuHantim  lib.  iii.  < 
.  viii.  p.  272.  ndr.  ArUhrop.  1.  Opp.  vi.  { 
!t.  tn  Zoco  iii.  255.  Damascen.  tn  loco  ii.  110° 
icut  iii.  c  13.  p.  133*.  Oecumen.  in  loco  i.  £ 

205*.  Ambros.  de  Fide  Reiurr.  ii.  c  109. 
.  Manieh.  i.  9.  Opp.  viii.  478".  Gaudent.  .! 
■.  I  omit  yap  D»FGP  {ita  Tisch.  in  ed.  ea 
h.  Arm.  Clem.  Strom,  v.  11.  p.  690.  Fxeei 
:  p.  972  (not  962  as  Tiscb.).  Orig.  i.  731 
a.  de  Fide  ii.  (Gall.  It.  477'.  or  M.  ixiv. 
cTo/tevvCv  Sf).  vl  289'.  Cyril.  inMalach.  iv. 
antra  lulianum  viii.  Opp.  vi.  [pt  2.]  p.  26S 
r  obscorelf,  but  tbcD  fac«  to  face  ;  now  I  : 
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t,  axr  hr  alviy/uiri).  16fi  (fiXima  our  fr 
.  654.  (Max.-ConfesB.  Schol.  in  Ps.- 
Hesych.  tn  Lent.  ij.  8  (M.  iciii.  806^ 
t»e  trusted.  See  Latin  Fathers  below), 
codd.  222  (M.  ciii.  788*).    The  Latin 

the  copies  of  their  works  now  eztantt 
tern)  Pat.  (Aeth.).  Orig.-Int.  iv.  573". 
p.  7.  Isuas-Abbas  Oral.  '25.  i  20.  foL 
Ja».  Quaesl.  9.  p.  26).  Zeno  de  Sesttrr. 
.  de  Jmaginibus  Oral.  2.  c.  20.  Opp.  L 
irrpifi  Kiu  if  OAviyfuxn,  ktI.)^. 
ism. 

d.  e./.  g.  Excerp.  Theodoti  Clem.  972. 
74'.  686'.  iy.  17".  209".  220*.  229"  (8.i 
lu  Clais.Aud.  ix.2&S).  Orig.-Int.  iii. 
W  600°.  Meth.  Conviv.  dec.Virg.Ona. 
'.  p.  477°.  Marcell.  53".  177".  Macar.- 
"  (ovKfTi  iv  iaojTTfKf,).  Didym.-Alex. 
aaiaa- Abbas  1188".  Chr.  i.  447".  486°. 
".  467°.     Cyril,  i.  60.  (172  fr  iowrrpw 

258.  507. 780.  808. 8-27).  938.  (v.  356. 
t.  2.  pp.  18.  171.  175).  vi.  [pt.  2.]  89. 
ret.  iii.  255.  Hfisych.  806''.  Max.-Con- 
.110°.  Theod.-Stndit.  133".  (Photius 
ophyl.  ii.  205".  Cyprian.  Te$Hm.  iii.  3. 
.  384'.  -ft.  OKiiv.  §  4.  p.  404'.  P$.  cilii. 
I.  577'.  AmbroB.  de  Bono  Mortit  49.  i. 
osiast.  155'.  Hier.  I^ist.  41,  ad  Mar- 
Dei  xxii.  1.  Opp.  vii.  696"  ;  and  tevtn 

950'.  I  ow  &  DE.  2\  semeL  73.  80.  93. 

Aeth.,  (but  a  &ee  translation).  Clem. 
Qt.  iv.  462"'.    Meth.  Conviv.  dee.  Virg. 

(i.  257.  iy.  393.  769.  777.  v.  267.  675. 
0.  155.  iv.  654).  (Ps.-Dion.-Areop.  dfi 
>p.  i.  537.    Max.-CoDfes8.  SehoL  in  de 
rertul.  adv.  Prax.  c  14.  p.  221. 
sTonrpov  F,  Treg.  (by  wror  ?) 
tan  D*P.  Itadsms. 
)Ks.  17.  37.  47.  i:xcerp.  Theodoti  ap. 
)rig..lQt.  iv.  573°.    Marcell.  53".  177*. 
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rpia  ravra '  ftel^v  Si  Tovrmv  f/  aryd-Tr^  • 
n)v. 

t  omiU  et).  g.  Toltl.    C^pnan.  819.  (Perhaps 
that  codex  has  km  cd  tirtyvtiio^rp/'). 

t  of  the  Fathers.   |   fuvtiSt  F.  ' ' ' '  fuvci  St 

correction).    ||    fiivu  Si   Clem.  Quit   Divet 

hr.  i.  445'.  Cat.  Cor.  258  (vw  8i  ^i).  (Chr. 

icwi  yap).  Hil.  Fragmmtum  p.  1279'. 

Cw  D*.   1   ,«ii<w  L.  Orig.  Cat.  Rom.  84.  Ps.- 

Oucem  76  (M.  iiviii.  645*). 

■aa'.  (text  Eraa^). 

passage  the  first  clanse  of  chapter  xiv.  on 

ticQS,  which  has  no  panse  at  Ayami,  but  its 

IX  lines  read  thus : 

AETOYTQNHATA 

nHAIOKBTBTHN 

ArADHN  

ZHAOYTEAETAnNI 
KAMAAAONAEi 
NAnPO*HTEYH 

that  the  Z,  in  the  fourth  line,  projects  half  iu 
f  the  other  lines.  The  beginning  of  a  new 
lently  thus  indicated  in  the  Sinaiticua. 
contracts  the  ip  at  the  end  of  ayamjv  so  as 
•.si  Hue,  and  begins  the  next  fijXotrrc.  Dam- 
and  Theophylact,  in  their  commenlaries  on 
BumrtTf  -rfjv  ayampi  by  itself,  and  thus  do  not 
inected  it  with  the  proceeding  or  with  the  fol- 
ossible,  therefore,  that  they  may  have  known 
This  method  of  division  adds  greatly  to  the 
inty  of  chapter  xiii.,  and  if  the  sncceeding  St 
it  should  be  in  verse  27  of  chapter  lii.),  no 
0  chapter  xiv.  In  fact  the  three  chapters  are 
.  hardly  to  bear  separation  at  all. 
FG.  Itacism  and  blunder  combined. 
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TICLE    V. 

tSHlP  OF  ISAIAH  XL.-LXVI. 


itself  with  the  historic  integrity 
jstament,  and  practically  involvi 
i  propfiei^,  deserves  at  the  hands 
divine  revelation  a  thorough  a 
The  issue  upon  this  point  in  c 
m  of  a  challenge  from  the  neologii 
:ury  to  make  good  the  long-admiti 
iah  of  the  age  of  Hezekiah  wrote 
3Q  chapters  of  this  book  as  the  fi 
1  of  this  challenge  ia  a  denial  of 
Hi  as  on  their  admission  stubbc 
ice  appear  in  these  laljter  chapte 
ly  written  in  the  age  of  Hezekii 
)&  cat!  be  set  aside,  other  like  pro 
)  summarily  disposed  of  by  siml 

iscussed  at  some  length,  yet  i 
troduction  to  my  Notes  on  Isai 
3ussion  called  forth  some  adve 
Bpirit  of  modern  neology,  mail 
liECUSsion  and  suggesting  new  poi: 
t  faith  of  the  church  of  God.  1 
efore  be  regarded  both  as  sup[ 
tion  to  Isaiah,  and  as  a  reply  to  I 
a  above  referred  to. 

luthor  of  laaiah  xl.-lxvi  ? 

(as  above)  held  thus : 

ference  of  diction  and  literary  ch 

Fation,"  March  11,  1S69,  p.  199. 
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stinguishes  the  last  tweaty-si 

-nine. 

mpiters  inserted   the   histor 

tween  the  two  divisions  int 

^unst  the  mistake  of  suppc 

both  portions. 

pilers  (not  the  author)  praE^ 

hole  book  as  in  our  Bibles. 

of  Samuel  to  the  two  book 

tch  as  certain  other  bookE 

}8e  of  the  Pentateuch  and  ol 

B  of  their  authors,  there  is 

pothesis  that  tliis  portion  of  1 

if  its  author. 

hor  of  the  latter  portion  m 

il,  or  Daniel. 

sions  in  chapters  xli.-xlvii. 

iy  to  Cyrus,  and  to  Babylon 

ihould  be  examined, 
striking  difference  of  dictioi 
1  between  the  earlier  and  the 

I  be  of  any  avail,  must  aSir 
ng,  diversity  ;  not  merely  bi 

same  autlior  between  his  m 
reen  what  was  written  amid 
listory  and  what  was  written 

borne  forward  into  the  gla 
16  diversity  affirmed  shoul( 
author  and  another  age,  nai 
ig  the  cast  of  the  tongue  i 
luliarities  as  refuse  to  come  i 
le  author.  The  former  class 
nitted  ;  the  latter  are  altogel 
langes  in  tlie  Hebrew  langu 
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age  of  Zenibbabel  and  Daniel 
t  seek."  The  Chaldaic  forms 
the  Psalms  of  the  later  age,  an 
of  the  restoration,  are  well  km 
rds  do  not  appear  in  the  later  c 
ly  not  in  any  such  number  and 
i  general  character  of  the  Cbal 
ic  has  ever  shown  this  ;  there  is 
,ny  Buch  critic  ever  will.  Fun 
tyle  which  embody  and  expres 
re  accepted  by  all  competent  ju 
r  by  his  thought-power,  his  taste 
of  mental  action  and  ezpressic 
stand  out  with  unrivalled  bold 
with  any  other  Hebrew  prophe 
Qy  other  author  of  all  time, — 
[uestion,  are  essentially  the  sam 

the  former.  There  is  no  evid 
lundred  years,  even  so  mucli  as 
10  have  read  Isaiah  has  ever  detc 
tween  these  two  portions  as  w 
i  former,  another  in  the  latter. 
yet   more   definite  form.     The 

such  differences  of  style  as  w 
r  are,  of  course  (other  things  t 
lost  familiar  with  the  language, 

with  the  limited  amount  of  am 
t  with  the  entire  literature  of  1 
anges  during  the  lapse  of  tim« 

These  best  judges  are,  unques 
-  first  and  chief,  the  learned  sci 
onwards,  who  compiled  the  Old 
■etained  their  ancient  Hebrew,  de: 

surroundings  (Neh.  viii.  8) ;  next 
yolsofHillel  andShammai,flouris 
-e  the  Christian  era,  and  also  the 
10  taught  in  the  colleges  of  Tibe 
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also  of  Babylon  ;  those  who  have  given  us 
^ims ;  and,  indeed,  the  continuous  serie: 
B,  down  to  the  great  Reformation  in  Ger 
1  German  scliolars  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  lear 
in.  Through  all  these  centuries  of  Jewish  1 
ing  Uie  hundreds  of  scholars  profoundly  f 
pie  sacred  to  their  national  history  and  lite 
less  has  ever  arisen  to  testify  i^inst  the  a 
one  Isaiah.  Not  a  man  has  left  upon  bis 
t  that  he  found  reason  to  question  the  uuivers 
trine  that  Isaiah  wrote  the  entire  book  whi 
le. 

iucb  testimony  is  unimpeachable.  No  set  > 
r  arise  competent  to  impeach  it.  The  Hebi 
d  ;  the  men  to  whom  it  was  a  living  langua; 
;heir  testimony,  and  have  passed  away,  uevei 
cessors  of  equal  competency  on  this  quesd 
national  literature  whose  limits  are  no  longe 
he  command  of  the  fathers  in  this  series  of  v 

be  reached  by  no  critics  of  modern  times. 
limply  impossible  that  any  critics  shall  ever 
t  to  revise  and  reverse  the  decision  of  the  ant 

question  of  the  literary  diction  of  the  book  ol 
impt  is  simply  an  impertinence — a  puerile  a 
t  scarcely  need  be  added  that  these  aucien 
ses  to  the  authorship  of  Isaiah  (especially  tli 

the  most  important  witnesses  in  the  Ion] 
e  not  only  competent  on  the  score  of  beinf 

language,  and  judges,  therefore,  of  all  tha 
lect  and  style ;  but  they  were  men  of  stau: 
I  of  most  watchful  jealousy  against  ever 
sy  were  servants  of  the  God  of  truth  ;  consc 
ity  of  God's  word  of  truth.  So  much  car 
it  positively,  without  opening  the  question  w 
it  as  to  their  special  inspiration  for  this  work 
.  It  is  claimed  that  the  compilers  inserted 
pters  (xzzvi.— ssxix.)  between  the  two  poi 
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to  guard  the  reader  against  assumii 
rote  them  both. 

out  proof.  There  is  not  the  slighte 
rpose  in  the  location  of  these  histor 

on  the  other  hand,  these  histot 
B  double  purpose :  (a)  Of  giving  tl 
foregoing  prophecies  respecting  tl 
;.  Isa.  X.  5— 34-^  a  prediction  whic 
of  the  chapters  that  precede  and  th 
e  reign  of  Ahaz ;  also,  Isa.  xvii,  12-1 
as  important  that  these  prophecies  < 
should  be  verified  to  all  future  reade 
irical  narrative  of  the  facts,  (b)  Tl 
Ills  narrative  (xxxix.  5-7)  foreshc 
n,  and  therefore  naturally  introdu 
w  {xl.-lii).  These  historic  chapte 
ire,  therefore,  not  to  break  the  co 
rmer  portion  and  the  latter,  but 
just  enough  of  history  to  verify  tl 

Sennecliarib's  fall,  and  to  introdu 
t  of  the  captivity  to  Babylon  —  a  fa 
ghout  the  concludiug  portion,  not 
IS  being  certain  to  transpire. 

tlie  compilers  {not  the  author)  pi 
h  to  the  whole  book  as  in  our  Bib] 
e  name  of  Samuel  to  the  two  boo 

put,  and  fairly  met :  Who  wrote  tl 
The  vision  of  Isaiah  the  son  of  Amc 
ing  Judah  and  Jerusalem "  ?  Ti 
The  compilers  of  the  Bible,  and  n 
e  contrary,  I  maintain  that  it  w 
ophet,  and  on  the  following  ground 
Qt  even  universal,  usage  of  antiquit 
J  at  the  head  of  all  documents  whii 
1.  Cicero's  Epistles  begin :  "  Marc 
"    So  the  Persian  kings,  as  in  £z 
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i.  2 :  "  Thus  saith  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia " ; 
"  Artaxerxes,  king  of  kiuge,  unto  Ezra  the 
(b)  Every  prophetic  book  of  the  Old  Testament  o; 
prophet's  own  name;  this  introduction  being  : 
invoven  into  the  following  context  as  part  of  th 
This  inveaving  is  strongly  marked  in  Jeremial 
in  Hosea ;  all  indicating  that  the  prophet  himsel 
his  own  name,  and  not  the  compilers.  Moreovt 
duction  of  the  prophet's  name  appears  with 
variety  in  form,  such  as  might  be  expected  if  w 
various  authors,  but  not  what  we  should  expt 
and  the  same  body  of  compilers.  StiU  further 
duotion  of  the  prophet's  name  appears  in  all  the 
and  in  all  the  ancient  versions,  and  therefore  C€ 
us  with  the  strongest  possible  evidence  of  beinf 
of  the  author,  (c)  A.  similar  annouucement  of 
name  appears  in  Isa.  ii.  1 ;  xiii.  1,  and  a  sti 
analogous  in  xx.  2 ;  "The  word  that  Isuah  the 
saw  concerning  Judab  and  Jerusalem,"  etc. 
Uiat  these  verses  are  the  work  of  the  compiler 
the  author,  is  simply  preposterous.  But  the 
reached  to  particular  individual  prophecies  m 
tained  in  regard  to  the  entire  book.  If  these 
own  words,  then,  so  is  the  first  verse  of  chapter 
Yet  another  assumption  of  the  critics  in  quest 
notice,  expressed  iu  the  words :  "  Just  as  they 
name  of  Samuel  to  the  two  books  which  beai 
That  is,  as  the  compilers  put  the  name  of  Ss 
author  at  the  head  of  two  historical  bookB,  and 
mistake  in  bo  doing,  so  the  same  compilers  put  I 
at  the  head  of  this  entire  prophecy,  and  mac 
mistake  in  regard  to  the  latter  part  of  the  bo< 
any  truth  or  force  in  this  criticism  ?  None 
compilers  never  supposed  that  Samuel  was  tl 
these  entire  books.  They  never  meant  to  h 
supposition  that  they  did  is  the  blunder  in  th 
blunder,  not  of  the  compilers,  but  of  their  mode 
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id  not  written  Ms  own  name  into  the 
historic  book,  as  the  prophets  did  in 
s,  thus :  "  The  words  of  Samuel  the 
Elkanab."  Thoy  did  not  signify  their 
hor  hj  the  Hebrew  preposition  (lamed) 
amuel,"  as  is  common  in  the  Psalms : 
"  or  "  to  Asaph."  K'othing  of  the  kind. 
9  name  "  Samuel "  at  the  head  of  these 

them  from  other  books :  over  the  first 
the  second,  "  Samuel  a."  This  mode 
r  no  authority,  and  was  entirely  disre- 
utors  of  the  Septnagint,  who,  as  is  well 
ise  historical  books  as  the  first,  second, 

Book  of  Kings."  Indeed,  the  fall 
so  unfortunately  misled  our  American 
i»s  no  further  back  tlian  King  James, 
sumption  made  by  the  critics  iu  question 
le  same  principle,  the  compilers  must 
he  third  and  fourth  of  these  historical 
<y  the  "  Kings,"  and  the  fifth  and  sixth 
t  gentleman  honored  by  the  name  of 

is,  that,  inasmuch  as  certain  other  books 
t  (e.g.  those  of  the  Pentateuch  and  of 

the  names  of  tlieir  authors,  there  is  no 
)  the  hypothesis  that  this  latter  portion 
liout  its  author's  name, 
etween  the  historical  hooks,  on  the  one 
Btical  books,  on  the  other,  is  admirably 
i  a  mine  of  truth  which  will  pay  well 
le  assumption  is  that  these  two  classes 
I  same  footing  as  to  being  anonymous — 

historical  books  appear  without  name, 
»  prophetical  may  appear  so  without 
oir  reference  to  an  unknown  author, 
eal  is  to  the/acta  of  the  case. 

in  the  Old  Testament  (save  Nehemloh) 
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■ses  follov  the  usage  of  history,  not 
esch  several  prophetic  vision  gives 
scrupulous  care :  "  In  the  first  year 
Babylon,  Daniel  had  a  dream  and 
I  his  bed ;  then  he  wrote  the  drecan, 
matters  "  (vii.  1).  So  Daniel  viii. 
usage  reaches  even  to  the  ooe  pro- 
Testament,  the  Revelation  of  John. 
I  and  universal.  This  fact  alone  is 
tation  of  the  neological  assumption 

3  work  of  some  nameless  prophet, 
it  loose  for  a  season,  was  picked  up 
3d  to  the  writings  of  the  great  Isaiah. 
^  the  fact  of  a  universal  usage,  the 
the  head  of  every  recognized  pro- 
viso most  abundant  reaeona  for  the 
rn  neologists,  the  aacient  Hebrews 
1^.  It  was  to  them  a  fact  of  tre- 
>d  spake  to  them  through  huroaa 
future  destinies  of  themselves  or  of 
10  human  prescience  could  reach. 
le  degeuerate  age  of  the  nation,  that 
ose  Qot  merely  to  display  their  skill 
e ;  not  merely  to  get  power  over 
>ple,  but  to  gainsay  the  real  word  of 
ibellious  heart  of  the  people,  and  in 

upon  the  nation  untold  calamities. 

4  more  boldly  the  game  of  "  stealing 
serve  the  devil  in."    The  history 

le  customary  formulae  of  the  true 
the  Lord,"  '*  The  burden  of  the 
-40).  They  used  prophetic  symbols, 
true  prophets,  for  the  sake  of  the 
a  the  people  (Jer.  xxviii.).  They 
arment  to  deceive."  Consequently, 
ny  was  demanded  to  discriminate 
false.    The  Mosaic  law,  in  providing 
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for  ttiis  order  of  men,  laid  down  the  principles  1 
cliaracter  and  claims  vere  to  be  tested.  Th< 
(Deiit.  xiii.  1-5  ;  xviii.  15-22)  shut  off  m 
whose  predictions  failed  to  be  verified,  but  tbc 
teachings  led  men  into  idolatrjr,  and,  by  parity 
toward  any  sin.  The  prophet  must  be  uprigl 
and  man.  He  must  have  a  known  personal  c 
this  must  be  unimpeachable.  The  prophet  ' 
spoken  of  as  a  "  man  of  Qod."  Consequently 
prophet  must  stand  on  his  own  bottom.  Wli 
let  him  back  it  tmth  his  oum  proper  name. 
was  imperative ;  there  could  be  no  evadinj 
accepted  prophetical  l>ook  must  bear  the  veril 
its  prophetic  author.  So  we  find  it.  There) 
logical  assumption  that  the  last  twenty-seven  cl 
book  of  Isaiah  were  found  floating  about  with 
name  anchored  thereto,  and  yet  were  taken  up 
witli  the  uame  of  Isaiah,  —  the  greatest  proph 
antiquity,  —  is  more  than  an  anomaly ;  it  is,  cr 
ing,  an  absurdity,  an  utter  impossibility. 

Though  to  all  unprejudiced  minds  it  will  eeei 
to  say  more,  yet,  out  of  deference  to  the  spirit 
criticism,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  push  this  invi 
further.  Be  it  remembered,  then,  that  false 
reached  the  summit  of  their  power  in  the  age 
and  in  the  early  years  of  the  captivity.  S{ 
appear  in  the  history  among  the  captives  in  B 
therefore,  upon  the  time  where  the  critics  in  qi 
the  pseudo-Isaiah.  Sensible  Jews  were  still  sn 
the  terrible  curses  brought  upon  them  by  fa 
Just  here  the  pseudo-Isaiah  appears.  Did  '. 
men  of  his  school,  "  the  great  synagogue,"  tl 
compilers  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures,  know  anj 
nameless  personage  ?  They  must  have  know 
lived  wliere  the  new  critics  place  him.  Did  thi 
selves  to  the  fraud  of  palming  off  his  book  u[ 
Isaiah  !    Where  is  the  first  trace  of  proof  agai 
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they  were  parties  to  such  a  traasaction  ?  Yet,  on  tbe  theory 
in  question,  it  is  simply  impossible  that  they  should  not  have 
known  the  writer  of  these  tweiity-seven  chapters.  Were 
they  the  men  to  offer  a  bounty  upon  irresponsible  prophe- 
sying? On  the  neolo^cal  assumption,  they  must  be  held 
responsible  for  palming  off  the  prophecies  of  this  nameless 
and  irresponsible  false  prophet  {"  pseudo-Isaiah  ")  upon  the 
renowned  Isaiah.    Believe  this,  who  can  ? 

Essentially  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  translators  of 
the  Septaagint,  who  give  us  the  entire  sixty-six  chapters  as 
the  prophecies  of  the  one  Isaiah.  Had  they  ever  heard  of 
this  Isaiah  Second,  the  pretender ;  and  were  they  parties  to 
the  deception  of  ignoring  his  name,  and  honoring  him  with 
tbe  prestige  of  the  immortal  Isaiah  ? 

Josepbus  bears  some  very  emphatic  testimony  to  the  pro- 
found esteem  in  which  all  Jews  held  their  sacred  books,  and 
to  tbe  argus-eyed  jealousy  with  whicli  they  watched  over 
their  integrity  and  honored  the  memory  of  their  prophetic 
authors.  Is  it  quite  in  keeping  with  tliis  testimony  that 
some  unknown  author  should  append  twenty-seven  chapters 
to  the  book  of  tbe  distinguished  Istuah,  and  this  jealous, 
watchful  people  never  know  it,  or,  knowing  it,  connive  at 
the  fraud  ?  The  men  who  can  believe  this  must  have  large- 
credulity,  to  be  used  whenever  it  may  be  useful  to  carry  a 
point  against  valid  prophecy. 

£>.  It  is  said  that  "  the  author  of  ttiis  latter  portion  of  the 
book  of  Isaiah  may  have  been  Baruclii  Zerubbaiiel,  or  Daniel." 

It  must  be  very  convenient  (for  the  purpose  of  baffling 
investigation  and  refutation)  to  name  Baruch  and  Zerubbabel 
—  men  of  whose  minds  and  style  as  authors  notbing  to 
the  purpose  can  be  known.  But  when  they  name  Daniel 
as  the  pseudo-Isaiah,  the  authors  of  chapters  xl.-lzvi.,  they 
come  within  the  range  of  review.  The  prophetic  writings 
of  Duiiel  and  the  latter  portion  of  Isaiah  can  be  readily 
compared.  In  all  that  pertains  to  prophetic  diction,  style, 
symbolism,  they  are  wide  as  the  poles  apart.  The  one  is  of 
Jerusalem;  the  other,  of  Babylon.    The  one  conceives  of 


I  THE  AUTHOBSHIF  OF  ISAUH  XL.-^ 

of  God  as  a  Hebrew,  all  true  t< 

II  Gentiles  gathering  there  into  th< 
le  other  has  beea  schooled,  not  at  J 
18  of  kmgs  and  in  the  successioa  of  i 
tuld  not  be  reminded  that  he  had 

I  by  any  power  it  has  ever  bad  ovf 
;  hostile  powers  with  him  are  sav^ 
tich  symbolism  Isaiah  knows  nothii 
len  these  two  men  is  the  widest  \ 
ible  supposition  is  that  the  critics 
il  as  the  autlior  both  of  tlie  visions 
}f  Isa.  zl.-Izvi.  had  nerer  read  thes> 
y,  it  is  claimed  that  tlie  allusions  in 
of  the  Persian  empire,  to  Cyrus,  an 
,  and  not  prophetic.  That  is,  the  n 
1  the  age  of  the  captivity  that  he 
and  had  the  sagacity  to  see  in 
the  prospective  deliverer  of  God's 
[t  was  a  happy  hit  —  a  fine  speci 
forecast  —  so  much.;  nothing  mot 
iphecy  here  —  nothing  whicli  dema 

of  the  Infinite  Mind.  This  is  t 
Granted ;  and  it  proves  the  j>w 
ideed,  and  even  Uaapkemoua.  Foi 
passage  (xli.-xlvii.)  which  treats  o 
if  Babylon,  the  writer  fHaina  to  write 
recisely,  he  introduces  Almighty  ( 
rening  the  heathen  nations  and  their 

them  to  produce  the  first  case  of  r 
>ver  against  their  utter  failure,  h( 
ivinity  on  tlie  ground  of  having  n 
re  events  which  have  already  come 
telling  yet  other  events,  viz.  those 
vhich  be  avers  tliat  not  the  first  ) 
tself  to  human  view.  Hear  his 
tieatlien  and  their  gods]  bring  fort! 
happen ;  let  them  show  the  formei 
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tbey  be  [former  prophecies  which  they  have  predicted],  that 
ve  may  consider  them,  aod  know  the  latter  end  of  them 
[i.e.  may  see  if  they  have  been  fulfilled]  ;  or  let  them 
declare  to  us  things  to  come  [things  yet  future  —  nev 
prophecies].  Show  the  things  that  are  to  come  hereafter, 
that  we  may  know  that  ye  are  gods,"  etc.  (Isa.  zli.  22,  23). 
Thus  God  challenges  them  to  show  themselves  gifted  with 
prophetic  power.  But  of  himself  Gkid  says :  "  Behold,  the 
former  things  [previous  predictions]  are  come  to  pass,  and 
new  things  do  I  declai-e  ;  before  they  spring  forth,  I  tell  you 
of  them  "  {Isa,  xUi.  9),  i.e.  before  the  first  germ  of  the  bud 
appears  to  the  human  eye,  I  give  you  predictions  of  events 
which  DO  human  sagacity  can  ever  reach.  In  the  same 
strain  of  challenge  to  the  heathen  and  their  gods  to  produce 
real  prophecy,  and  of  lofty  clum  on  his  part  to  the  highest 
prophetic  power,  are  the  passages :  Isa.  xliii.  18-21 ;  xliv. 
26-28;  xlv.  20,  21 ;  ilvi.  9-11. 

Thus  this  neologioal  assumption  sinks  these  chapters  not 
only  below  the  honesty  and  truthfulness  of  inspired  revela- 
tion, but  quite  below  the  average  morality  of  merely  human 
authors.  According  to  this  theory,  the  writer  has  the  blas- 
phemous impudence  to  represent  the  great  God  as  convoking 
the  nations  to  hear  his  solemn  averment ;  as  then  proceeding 
to  make  a  test-issue  with  them  of  his  claims  to  supreme 
divinity  against  theirs  on  the  single  point  of  prophetic  power; 
and  finally,  making  a  special  point  of  predicting  Cyrus  by 
name  as  his  servant,  before  even  the  first  germ  of  the  bud 
had  began  to  swell  so  as  to  be  visible  to  the  human  eye. 
And  yet  —  such  is  the  boldness  of  this  blasphemy — this 
whole  showing  is  false  to  the  bottom!  There  is  no  real 
fHvphecy  in  it  whatever.  The  author  lived  in  the  very  age 
of  Cyrus ;  and,  being  a  pretty  shrewd  man,  he  foresaw  the 
conquest  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  a  little  way  in  the  distance, 
and  then  seeks  to  make  capital  out  of  his  own  shrewdness  to 
support  the  claim  of  the  infinite  God  to  such  foreknowledge 
as  no  sagacity  of  mortals  could  ever  reach. 

This  is  the  latest  American  edition  of  German  uwAogj. 
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ARTICLE    VI. 

IRE  OF  A   8EBM0N.  — Ti 

r  PBOF.  EDWJUUX  A.  rixx. 

e  words,  "  Sermon"  "  Pri 
tcifically  a  discourse  dellvt 
aau,  for  the  purpose  of  re] 
on  some  text  or  passage  < 
nnouQce  a  public  discourse 
ext  of  scripture ;  to  delivt 
■'  When  we  preach  we  alw: 
our  discourse,  some  passa; 
illcd  a  text ;  and  witbou 

au  oration,  a  speech,  a 
■  called  a  sermon."^    We  i 

text  is  never  called  a  se 
iften  used  in  other  senses  t 
ouly  anj  kind  of  religious  c 
dull,  remark.  So  the  woi 
lyed  witii  ita  distinctive  n 
'orms  of  address,  even  U 
s  particniarlj  stupid.  Th< 
er,  is  well  understood. 
X  was  once  a  preacher,  t 
n  eighteen  thousand  sermc 
)  specified  individuals  deltv 
e.  In  the  present  series 
"preach,"  "preacher,"  " 

word  "  Sonnoo." 
EVorcestcr  in  his  Dictionary  gives 
e  a  public  diKOUTM  on  a  nligia 

r  of  the  Gospel.  By  Franeis  Wa; 
iu-field.  ByJohnGillica,  D.D.  p. 
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be  ordinarily  used  in  their  technical  sense,  and  an  &6 
not  introduced  by  a  passage  of  Holy  Writ  will  be  reg; 
as  a  Epeecb,  discourse,  oration,  lecture,  essay,  or  some 
other  than  a  sermon.  The  statue  of  President  Jacksi 
one  of  our  American  frigntes  was  called  the  figure-head, 
the  head  of  the  statue  had  been  clandestinely  sawed  > 
We  read  narratires  of  a  headless  man,  and  of  a  bird  wi 
wings.  Wheu,  however,  the  occasion  of  our  speaking 
not  qualify  the  meaning  of  our  terms,  we  are  undorstc 
speak  of  objects  in  their  normal,  rather  than  their  abn< 
state. 

The  word  '*  text "  is  used  by  writers  on  HomiletJcs  in  a 

sense.     It  *<  is  technically  applied  to  any  passage  quoted 

the  text  of  scripture  as  a  subject  of  discourse  or  sermon, 

"  How  oft  when  Paul  has  served  us  with  a  text, 

Has  Epictetug,  Plato,  Tully  preached." 

Etymologically,  the  text  (texere,  textus,  textum)  is  a 
position,  a  tissue,  a  texture,  a  web.  The  whole  Bible  is 
a  composition.  A  single  passage  of  it  is  taken  out,  ar 
one  part  of  the  web  woven  fyj  supernatural  skill,  it  i 
amined  with  appropriate  care  ;  its  texture  is  explained 
baps  unravelled  ;  this  is  the  preacher's  text. 

§  2.  The  Advaniages  of  Preachi-ng  from  Biblicdl  Tea 
I.  The  practice  tends  to  secure  for  the  pulpit  the  reve 
naturally  paid  to  an  ancient  usage.  In  these  timet 
especially  in  this  land,  there  prevails  a  tendency  to  aba 
the  old  because  it  is  old,  and  to  introduce  the  new  bei 
it  is  new.  Ere  long,  perhaps,  this  love  of  novelty  will  pr 
to  a  restoration  of  the  ancient  usages ;  a  return  from  the 
to  the  old  will  gratify  the  prominent  desire  for  one 
change.  True  men,  liowever,  retain  their  instinctive  i 
encc  for  antiquity.  This  reverence  tends  to  make 
strong  and  keep  them  stable.  "  The  past,"  says  Alext 
Smith,  "  is  very  tender  at  my  heart."  If  there  be  no 
objection  to  the  practice  of  discoursing  from  Biblical  i 

>  Sichardson's  Diclionaiy  ;  word  "  Text." 
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the  antiquity  of  the  practice  is  suGScient  to  recommend  it. 
We  do  not  pretend  that  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament 
adopted  the  same  style  of  discourse  which  prevails  among 
the  ministers  of  the  New.  But  the  modem  style  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  ancient  usages  to  a  system.  It  comprehends  in  itself 
the  principles  which  were  irregularly  followed  out  by  tlie 
teachers  in  the  old  dispenBation.  Ezra  stood  upon  the  plat 
form  "  in  the  open  space  before  one  of  the  gates  of  Jerusalem," 
and  read  the  Pentateuch  to  the  assembled  people,  and  he 
with  the  Levites  at  his  side  "gave  the  sense  and  caused 
[the  people]  to  understand  the  reading"  (Xeh.  viii.  1-12).' 
The  Jews  in  their  synagogues  read  Moses  and  the  propliets 
every  Sabbath-day  (Acts  xiii.  27  ;  xv.  21).  After  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures  in  the  synagogue,  came,  at  least  occasionally, 
the  Deraah,  the  sermon,  the  "  word  of  consolation,"  Both 
the  Saviour  and  the  apostles  gave  their  sanction  to  this  serrice 
by  sometimes  preaching  the  sermon  (see  Luke  iv.  losq; 
Acts  xiii.  15  sq).  As  the  Vords  of  Moses,  so  the  words  of 
Christ  and  bis  disciples,  were  early  made  prominent  in  the 
Christian  church.  Jude  says  ^vs.  17):  "Remember  ye  the 
words  which  were  spoken  before  of  the  apostles  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  '  The  Fathers  of  the  church  discoursed  frinn 
the  New  Testament  as  well  as  from  the  Old ;  ^  sometimes  from 
the  Apocrypha,  also  from  the  Biographies  of  the'  saints  and 

1  Ordioarily,  perhapi,  the  prophet  did  little  or  nothing  more  th«n  nti  tha 
original  Bebrew,  and  then  translate  it  Into  the  Cbftldak,  tbe  dialect  vhidi  the 
Jews  of  that  centurj'  wen  accnatomed  (o  employ.  So  now  the  Nesiorian  pticM 
pntdiclj  read  the  8criptDTee  in  the  clanical  Syriac,  and  ilien  mnalata  it  inn 
the  apoken  dialect  o[  the  people. 

'  See  Grundrisa  einer  bibliichen  Eeiyktik :  tod  Rndolph  Slier,  f  38. 

*  "  St.  Jnstin  Martyr  in  hii  early  acconnt  of  Chriaiian  ironhip  [jk.D.  Itfl), 
lay* ;  '  When  the  reader  {of  what  the  apostles  and  prophets  ban  writtee]  bat 
flniriied,  he  who  preudea  (apoirr^i,  the  biihop  or  prteidcnt)  admoniibet  aad 
exhorts  by  word  of  month  (Sii  Kiym)  to  the  imitation  of  their  noble  deeds.'"— 
Blnnt'a  Dic^onary  of  Doctrinal  and  Histoneal  Theology ;  Art.  "  Prescbing." 
Oitenrald  laya ;  " Fonmrly,  when  a  particular  anbject  wu  intended  to  bedii' 
cnaaed,  they  [the  Fathen]  often  took  no  text  at  all ;  whieh  ia  a  fnrther  proaf 
that  the  sermon  followed  the  reading.  When  a  Father  ascended  the  pulpit,  he 
■imply  said:  '  My  intention  lo4ay  is  (o  address  yon  on  inch  and  sachaFib- 
ject,'  which  he  then  annonnced." —Essay  on  the  Composition  and  Delimi 
of  a  Sermon  (American  ed,),  p.  M,    Osterrald  hete  imj^ies,  hot  doea  not  state 
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martyrs.  Id  the  fourth  ceutury  preachers  began  to  confine 
themselves  with  greater  strictness  to  the  canonical  Bcriptures ; 
in  the  ninth,  to  a  syBtem  of  Lessons  from  them.^  At  the  Ref- 
ormation the  law  requiring  the  use  of  texts  became  extremely 
rigid.^  Thus  it  has  been  a  common  usage  of  preachers  in  all 
ages  to  discourse  on  biblical  texts.  He  who  departs  from 
such  a  usage  must  give  a  good  reason,  or  else  take  a  merited 
blame  for  his  departure.  The  presumption  is,  that  a  usage 
sustained  by  the  wisdom  of  the  ages  is  a  wise  one.  If  it  be 
decidedly  unwise,  no  blame  is  merited  for  departing  from  it. 
II.  The  minister's  practice  of  discoursing  from  biblical 
texts  is  itself  appropriate.  He  is  a  preacher,  a  public  crier, 
a  herald  {lajpv^).  If  he  be  thus  a  proclaimer,  what  shall  he 
proclaim  ?  He  is  to  proclaim  the  word  of  God  {2  Tim.  iv.  2). 
But  can  ho  proclaim  the  whole  word  of  God  on  every  Sabbath  ? 
He  is  to  give  every  hearer  bis  portion  in  due  season ;  and 
bow  shall  he  give  every  one  the  fitting  part  of  the  divine 
word  otherwise  than  by  proclaiming  at  one  time  the  truths 
involved  in  one  passage,  and  at  another  time  the  truths  in- 
volved in  another  passage  ?  The  language  of  a  commissioned 
herald  is :  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  spake  by  me,  and  his 
word  was  in  my  tongue  "  ;  "  The  Rock  of  Israel  spake  to 
m<  '  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  2,  S).  John  the  Baptist  preached  the 
duty  of  repentance.    Our  Lord  and  his  disciples  went  through 

distiactl;,  that  the  anbject  was  oidinarilj  one  suggested  by  the  scripinre  which 
had  been  read,  and  which  thiu  fonned  the  text  of  the  Mnuon.  Von  AmmoD 
UL7S:  "We  find  maiij  among  Ibe  Fathers  of  theEaalera  and  Western  chnrches, 
and  even  antODgtheoratorsoftbeMiddleABet,  who  in  ihair  religious  discourses 
took  either  no  text  at  all,or  none  trom  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Examples  may  be 
found  in  Theodoret'a  Discourses  on  FroT[dence,  in  Theodore  Slndita,  Rabanns 
Hanroa,  Bernard  of  Claiminx,  Geiler  von  Eaiserberg,  Luther  (iu  hie  eight 
•ermons  against  Carlatadl's  Works,  Part  xx.  5. 5).  Among  the  more  recent 
preachers  mnst  be  here  named  Ewald,  in  his  sermons  on  Tezu  from  Nature, 
Hanorer,  IT9t  ;  Greiling,  in  the  new  Practical  Matter,  drawn  from  the  writinga 
of  Kant,  G>r  Pulpit  Discourses  on  SundafS  and  Feetivals,  in  two  Farts,  Mag- 
dcbarg,  ISIO."  See  Ton  Ammoo's  Handbuch  der  Anleitaog  zur  Eanielbered- 
•amkeit.  S  35.  That  the  practice  of  discoursing  on  Biblical  Tests  has  been  with- 
out ejiceptiona  in  the  ancient  or  modern  pnlpit  wa  bj  no  means  pretend. 

1  Handbuch  der  Anleitung  lur  Kamelberedsamkut,  von  Dr.  Christopher 
Friedricb  Ton  Ammon.  f  34. 

3  See  Hampden's  Bampton  Lectoies,  pp.  3BT,  !MT,  U8. 
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the  land  "preaching  and  shewing  the  glad  tidings  ol  the 
kingdom  of  God  "  (Luke  viii.  1),  The  apostles  "  preached 
through  Jesus  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  "  (Acts  iv.  2). 
After  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen,  the  disciples  "  went  erery- 
where  preaching  the  word  "  (Acts  viii.  4).  It  is,  therefore, 
eminently  fitting  that  he  who  obeys  the  apostolical  injunction : 
"  Preach  the  word,"  should  expound  one  text  of  it  at  a  time.' 
III.  The  practice  of  preaching  from  inspired  texts  fostei^ 
a  spirit  of  reverence  for  tlie  inspired  volume.  It  is  a  per- 
petual memento  of  the  fact  tliat  as  the  preachers,  so  the  lay- 
men, are  to  derive  their  religious  faith  from  the  word  of  God. 
The  habit  of  prefixing  to  his  sermon  a  biblical  passage,  is  t 
more  obvious  token  of  the  minister's  veneration  for  the  Bible 
than  is  the  habit  of  citing  various  passages  in  tlie  pn^ress 
of  the  sermon.  His  /rst  utterance  makes  the  deepest  int* 
pression,  and  his  first  utterance  is  a  virtual  announcement 
that  it  is  not  he  who  speaks,  but  it  is  the  very  Spirit  who 
indited  the  text  for  the  world's  admonition.  If  the  preacher 
read  his  sermon,  he  places  it  on  the  open  Bible,  as  a  sign 
that  all  which  he  says  is  founded  on  the  divine  message,  fie 
stands  behind  his  discourse  and  behind  the  sacred  volume, 
so  tliat  if  he  aim  to  project  himself  into  the  foreground  his 
elocution  belies  liim.  His  use  of  the  text  has  a  tendency  to 
preserve  in  his  mind  the  spirit  of  the  -gospel.  If  he  ba 
tempted  to  deliver  scientific  or  political  lectures  iustead  of 
evangelical  sermons,  the  necessity  of  beginning  his  lectures 
with  tlie  words  of  inspiration,  operates  as  a  restraint  upon 
him.  It  is  a  perpetual  memento  of  his  duty  to  revere  the 
divine  word,  and  to  preach  nothing  but  that  word.  He  may, 
indeed,  attach  a  verse  of  scripture  to  his  secular  oration,  but 
it  will  be  like  sewing  a  white  piece  of  cloth  upou  a  black 
garment :  a  violation  of  good  taste.  His  use  of  a  test  in 
these  circumstances,  is  regarded  as  a  resort  to  a  prdext 
(praetextum) .  Tinet  compares  it  to  a  steeple  surmonntiiig 
a  play-house. 

1  See   Slant's   Bictioou?  of  Doctrinal   and   Hittotical  Theologji  An. 

"  Preaching." 
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IV.  The  practice  of  discoursing  on  passages  of  the  Bible 
leads  the  preacher  to  explain  them.  It  is  tbas  useful  to 
himself,  as  well  as  to  his  hearers  —  to  himself,  for  he  must 
know  what  he  makes  known,  and  in  order  to  teach  the  divine 
word  he  must  stud;  it ;  to  his  hearers,  for  the  word  gives 
them  light  and  life,  many  of  them  depend  on  the  pulpit  for 
the  larger  part  of  their  biblical  knowledge.  From  hearbg 
two  or  three  inspired  paragraphs  explained  every  week, 
attentive  listeners  may  derive  a  mass  of  solid  information 
during  the  year.  They  may  be,  as  it  were,  inspired  intel- 
lectually and  morally,  by  the  thoughts  uttered  at  first  by  the 
holy  men  of  old  who  were  inspired  miraculously.  The  whole 
spiritual  nature  of  a  people  is  quickened  sometimes  by  the 
clear  exposition  of  biblical  phrases.  These  phrases  enliven 
the  entire  discourse.  The  text  is  the  bead  of  the  sermon,  as 
the  brain  is  in  the  head  of  the  body,  and  starts  the  life  and 
action  of  all  the  membei's. 

y.  The  practice  of  discoursing  on  biblical  texts  serves  to 
invest  the  preacher's  word  with  authority.  His  word  has 
been  compared  to  a  kernel  protected  by  an  envelope  which 
cannot  be  crushed.  Men  liave,  in  greater  or  smaller  degrees, 
a  distmst  in  themselves,  and  are  thus  inclined  to  lean  on 
the  assertions  of  others.  They  have  a  constitutional  faith  in 
testimony,  and  so  far  forth  as  tlie  witness  is  unimpeachable, 
just  so  far  is  his  assertion  an  authority.  The  Bible  is  the 
word  of  an  omniscient  and  perfectly  veracious  witness.  When 
a  preacher  unfolds  a  part  of  this  word,  he  simply  repeats 
what  tills  authoritative  witness  bids  him  repeat.  The  sub- 
jects on  which  he  rehearses  this  divine  testimony  are  those 
which  aflect  the  eternal  condition  of  men.  On  such  themes 
men  are  peculiarly  unsatis&ed  with  their  own  unaided  rea- 
sonings, and  fe&  a  peculiar  demand  for  some  testimony 
which  shall  bo  decisive  and  ultimate.  The  preacher  gives 
them  the  authority  which  tliey  need ;  and,  being  an  appointed 
expounder  of  the  divine  word,  lie  is  fitly  called  the  president 
or  the  ruler,^  as  well  as  the  minister  or  servant,  of  his  church. 

>  Thess,  T.  13 ;  1  Tim.  v.  IT  ;  Heb.  xiii.  7,  17,  tto. 
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His  arguments  may  not  convince  hisj  auditors ;  bat  hu 
citation  of  tlie  Bible  may  control  them. 

The  authority  given  to  the  preacher  by  bis  texts  la  pa> 
ticularly  desirable  in  those  discourses  vhich  contaia  or 
BU}?gest  a  reprimand.  The  inspired  word  gives  the  reproof, 
and  he  is  tlins  freed  from  the  charge  of  personality.  If  he 
did  not  preface  his  address  with  a  passage  of  scripture,  be 
would  often  be  awkward  in  stating  his  theme  ;  but  especially 
BO  when  his  theme  has  an  objurgatory  sound.  Not  only  tbe 
most  convenient,  but  altogether  the  most  impressive,  wayitf 
inculcating  the  virtue  of  hospitality  is  to  introduce  the  text: 
"  Be  not  forgetful  to  entertain  strangers,"  etc.  (Heb.  xiil  2}. 
A  rich  yet  culpatory  sermon  on  the  decencies  of  social  inte^ 
course  was  delivered  by  a  man  who  would  not  have  ventured 
his  criticisms,  except  under  the  intimations  of  tbe  Grett 
Teacher:  "Wlien  thou  art  bidden  —  to  a  wedding,  sit  not 
down  in  tbe  highest  room,  —  but  —  go  and  sit  down  in  the 
lowest  room,"  etc.,  etc.  (Luke  liv,  7-11). 

YI.  The  habit  of  discoursing  on  passages  of  the  Bible 
serves  to  attract  the  attention  of  men  to  tbe  truth,  and 
awaken  their  interest  in  it.  An  important  sentence  uttered 
by  an  unaided  orator  will  have  far  less  power  than  that 
identical  sentence  uttered  by  a  prophet  or  aposUe.  Mea 
who  will  not  listen  to  the  voice  of  a  human  preacher  will  be 
aroused  by  the  voice  of  Ood.  There  is  something,  too,  in 
the  Oriental  style  of  the  Bible  which  engages  the  ijiterest 
of  Occidentals.  When  Isaiah  cries  out :  "  Speak  ye  coin> 
fortably  to  Jerusalem,  and  say  unto  her  that  her  warfare  b 
accomplished,  that  her  iniquity  is  pardoned ;  for  she  bath 
received  of  the  Lord's  baud  double  for  all  her  sins  "  (Isa.  xl. 
2),  the  attention  of  hearers  is  aroused  to  tbe  seeming  incon- 
gruity of  rejoicing  in  a  double  chastisement.  When  the 
preacher  explains  the  idiom  as  denoting  that  Jerusalem  has 
i-eceived  abundance  of  favor,  notwithstanding  her  desert  of 
punishment,  the  hearers  are  surprised  by  a  sudden  thought 
of  the  divine  grace,  which  returns  unmeasured  good  for  evil; 
and  tills  thought,  electrically  eutering  their  minds,  retaiiu 
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its  power  over  them.  M'otwithstanding  the  latent  infidelity 
of  men,  they  are  startled  by  a  Bound  from  heaven,  and  when 
they  are  amazed  at  its  mysterious  import,  they  are  prepared 
to  feel  a  new  interest  in  its  interpretation.  Written  in 
different  ages,  in  different  countries  and  dialects,  the  Bible 
is  rich  and  various  in  its  methods  of  giving  instruction.  If 
a  preacher  adapt  his  discourses  to  the  diversified  style  of  his 
texts,  he  may  preserve  the  fresh  interest  of  his  auditors  in  his 
fresh  and  diversified  remarks.  Each  verse  on  which  he  dis- 
courses may  suggest  some  new  train,  or  at  least  new  shading, 
of  thought ;  some  variety  of  matter,  or  at  least  of  manner. 
Where  the  substance  remains  the  same,  the  form  changes. 
Two  verses,  like  two  blossoms  of  a  pomegranate,  aro  seldom 
found  exactly  alike.  When  a  scientist,'  eminent  for  his 
acquaintance  with  .geology,  chemistry,  botany,  and  various 
branches  of  zoology,  as  well  as  with  the  science  of  the  Bible, 
was  called  to  his  reward,  the  sermon  preached  at  his  funeral^ 
elicited  the  closer  attention  in  consequence  of  the  text, 
which  gave  it  a  novel  character :  "  And  he  spake  of  trees, 
&om  the  cedar-tree  that  is  in  Lebanon  even  nuto  the  hyssop 
that  springeth  out  of  the  wall ;  he  spake  also  of  beasts  and  of 
fowls  and  of  creeping  things  and  of  fishes  "  (1  Kings  iv.  38). 
VII.  The  practice  of  discoursing  on  passages  in  the  Bible 
tends  to  fasten  religious  truth  in  the  memory  of  the  hearers. 
The  Bible  they  may  have  always  with  them.  The  text  on 
which  they  heard  a  sermon  may  be  a  remembrancer  of  the 
teachings  which  otherwise  might  have  been  forgotten.  It 
suf^ests  iu  a  compressed,  what  was  given  in  an  expanded, 
form  by  their  pastor.  In  pnvate  they  read  the  words  :  "  By 
grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith,  and  that  not  of  yourselves; 
it  is  the  gift  of  God"  (Eph.  ii.  8).  This  compendious  sen- 
tence is  an  epitome  of  four  great  doctrines  —  our  desert  of 
punishment,  our  rescue  by  divine  grace,  our  faith  as  the 
condition  of  our  rescue,  our  dependence  on  the  Holy  Spirit 
for  our  faith.  The  readers  now  remember  the  method  in 
vhich  these  four  truths  were  interlaced  with  each  other  in 
1  Ber.  Preaident  Hitchcock.  ■  B;  Bgt.  Dr.  Ijler. 
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a  sermon  which  had  otherwise  well  nigh  vanished  from  the 
memorj.  As  the  text  is  a  memento  of  the  discourse,  ro 
each  of  the  truths  unfolded  in  the  discourse  is  a  memento 
of  the  test,  which  interlinks  them  all.  The  very  name  <^ 
a  doctrine  b  often  a  mnemonic  sign  of  an  inspired  verse,  as 
the  verse  is  a  mnemonic  sign  of  the  doctrines  which  have 
heen  seen  to  cluster  in  and  around  it.  Still,  it  is  true,  as 
Bishop  Burnet  sajs,  that "  manj  will  remember  the  text  that 
remember  nothing  else.  Tliercfore  such  a  choice  should  be 
made  as  may  at  least  put  a  weightj  and  speaking  sentence 
of  the  scriptures  upon  the  memories  of  the  people." ' 

There  are  other  advsnt^es  resulting  from  the  practice  of 
discoursing  on  biblical  pas^i^es.  These  will  be  intimated  in 
SQCceediug  parts  of  this  Essay. 

§  3.  Objections  totheUaeqf  Texts. 

Some  of  tliese  have  been  happily  stated  by  Toltwre,*  m 
the  following  oftrquoted  passage :  "  It  were  to  be  wished 
that  Bourdaloue,  in  banishing  from  the  pulpit  the  bad  taste 
which  disgraced  it,  had  also  banished  the  custom  of  preachiag 
on  e  text.  Indeed,  to  speak  long  on  a  quotation  of  a  Uiie  or 
two,  to  exhaust  one's  self  in  subjecting  a  whole  discourse  to 
the  control  of  this  line,  seems  a  trifling  labor,  little  worUiy 
of  the  dignity  of  the  ministry.  The  text  becomes  a  sort  of 
motto,  or  rather  enigma,  which  the  discourse  develops." 
Let  us  consider  the  particular  forms  in  which  the  objectKUis 
of  Voltab^  and  others  are  presented : 

I.  A  short  text  cannot  afford  matter  for  a  long  discourse. 

The  text  need  not  be  short,  nor  tlie  discourse  long,  some 
will  reply.  Bishop  Sherlock  was  wont  to  plead  for  "long 
texts  and  short  sermons,'*  much  reading  of  the  Bible,  and 
little  comment  on  it.  Others  will  reply :  "  Genius  makes  its 
observations  in  short-hand ;  talent  writes  them  out  at  length  "; 
BO  inspiration  has  compressed  into  a  narrow  compass  what 
the  uninspired  intellect  must  expand  into  a  broad  space. 
The  text  is  the  seed,  and  the  sermon  is  the  tree ;  a  large  o^ 
1  Futoril  Cftre,  chap.  ix.  p.  IBl.  "Ajje  ofLMiisZIT. 
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may  spring  up  from  a  small  acorn.  The  very  writers  vho 
think  that  a  Terse  from  the  Bible  cannot  suggest  thought 
enough  for  a  half-hour's  discourse  are  able  to  write  lengthened 
chapters  on  a  angle  apothegm  of  Goethe  or  Richter.  They 
can  devote  a  volume  to  the  saying  that  "  thorns  and  briers 
are  but  discoursed  buds."  There  is  a  pregnant  thought  in 
the  few  words  of  Prov.  xxvii.  1 ;  Eccl.  ix.  10  ;  Ps,  scp.  7,  8. 
This  idea  is  expressed  by  Ben  Ezra :  "  The  day  is  short,  and 
the  work  is  much  "  ;  by  the  Latin  version,  '*  Ars  longa,  vita 
forevis  "  ;  by  our  own  vernacular  :  "  Art  is  long,  and  time 
is  fleeting."  The  uninspired  aphorism  id  said  to  condense 
ihe  wisdom  of  the  race  upon  the  theme ;  why  does  not  the 
inspired  ?  "  He  who  cherishes  enmity  throws  ashes  against 
the  wind,  and  will  he  covered  by  them,  as  they  are  at  once 
blown  back  upon  him."  Here  is  an  apothegm  of  Buddha, 
and  it  is  fruitful  of  admonition.  Is  there  less  of  truth  or 
power  in  the  aphorism  of  Prov.  xxvi.  27  :  "  Whoso  diggeth 
a  pit  shall  fall  therein,  and  be  that  rolleth  a  stone,  it  will 
return  upon  him  "  ?  There  is  the  simple  phrase :  "  God  is 
love  "  (1  John  iv.  8) ;  the  greatest  ideas  on  the  moral  attri- 
butes of  Jehovah  are  presented  in  those  three  words.  There 
is  the  simple  announcement :  **  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law  "  (Rom.  xiii.  10) ;  the  entire  system  of  ethics  is  suggested 
in  those  seven  words. 

II.  In  replying  to  this  we  are  reminded  of  another  objection 
which  contradicts  this,  if  it  does  not  even  neutralize  it.  We 
are  told  that  if  a  man  found  his  discourse  on  a  verse  of  the 
Bible  he  will  be  apt  to  sacrifice  unity  of  tliought,  or,  in  order 
to  preserve  a  semblance  of  unity,  he  will  resort  to  forced 
and  unmanly  connectives.  When  Voltaire  objected  to  the 
common  mode  of  preaching,  he  had  before  him  many  sad 
specimens  of  pulpit  style.  The  sermons  of  the  church 
Fathers,  of  the  orators  in  the  Middle  Ages,  of  preachers  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  are,  occasionally,  attempts  to  exhaust 
the  meaning  of  a  biblical  passage ;  are  sometimes  crowded 
with  desultory  remarks,  often  introduce  artificial  and  puerile 
constructions,  dissect  words  ratlter  dian  discuss  principles. 
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The  text  maj  be  poetical,  but  the  prosaic  sentiments  of  the 
sermon  are  twisted  into  a,  correspODdency  with  the  Oriental 
poena.  The  text  maj  comprehend  a  large  variety  of  tliought; 
a  sermon  swells  itself  out  of  all  proportion  in  attempting  the 
same  comprehensiTeness. 

The  objection  is  plausible  but  unnecessary.  The  preacher 
need  not  follow  the  order  of  the  inspired  words,  when  in 
order  to  follow  it  he  must  sacrifice  the  unity  of  his  discourse. 
He  may  announce  at  the  outset  that  he  will  confine  himsdf 
to  certain  suggestions  of  his  text,  and  may  omit  its  other 
suggestions.  If  a  passago  be  too  general  or  discursive  for 
the  fit  impression  of  a  sermon,  it  need  not  be  taken  as  the 
text ;  other  and  parallel  passages  may  be  found  to  supply  JB 
place.  If  in  some  exceptional  instance  this  cannot  be,  then 
in  such  an  instance  a  desultoiy  sermon  may  be  allowed. 
This  may  be  one  yoriety  in  the  SablMith  services  which  ought 
to  be  somewhat  diversified.  There  are  times  when  a  minister 
may  discourse  on  a  passage  which  wanders  at  its  own  sweet 
will  through  rich  and  various  scenes ;  his  h<miily  may  wander 
with  the  text,  and  may  be  as  natural  and  easy  as  an  Esssiy 
of  Elia.  Charles  Lamb  was  a  careful  student  of  Jeremy 
Taylor's  discourses,  and  some  of  these  discourses,  whUe  they 
correspond  with  their  texts,  are  as  unconstrained  in  their 
flow  as  are  the  writings  of  the  Essayist. 

III.  An  objection  kindred  to  the  preceding  is,  that  a  nun- 
ister  is  tempted  by  the  phraseology  of  his  text  to  overlook 
the  principle  of  it.  As  soon  as  he  recitee  the  biblical  words 
he  is  induced  to  comment  upon  them,  and  n^lect  the  mun 
thought  suggested  by  them. 

The  reply  to  the  objection  is  obvious.  The  temptatios 
must  be  resisted.  The  minister  need  not  hide  the  grand 
idea  under  tlie  circumstantial  intimations  of  his  text.  He 
may  unfold  this  idea  in  as  scientific  a  method  as  if  it  were 
unfolded  independently  of  the  Bible.  True,  he  need  not 
always  discuss  a  subject  in  its  logical  relations ;  be  must 
diversify  his  methods  of  preaching ;  but  he  is  never  obliged, 
evsn  if  he  be  tempted,  to  sacrifice  a  great  and  sacred  thought 
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to  the  forms  in  which  the  thought  may  be  presented  in  the 
Oriental  paragraph  on  which  he  discourses.  Wliile  describing 
the  drapery  we  may  be  tempted  to  wiUidraw  all  attention 
Irom  the  form  and  expression  of  the  statae ;.  bat  in  so  doing 
we  overstep  the  limits  of  propriety. 

The  objection  which  we  thus  answer,  is  like  that  which 
precedes  it,  a  serioua  one.  There  is  no  doubt  tiiat  a  minister 
instead  of  using  his  text  often  abuses  it,  by  neglecting  the 
m^u  idea  which  it  Buggests.  "  For  instance,  a  man  might 
take  for  bis  text  Luke  xiii.  3 :  '  Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all 
likewise  perish.'  He  might  commence  with  a  recital  of  the 
Tarious  opinions  which  hare  been  entertained  concerning  the 
erent  which  gave  rise  to  this  saying  of  the  Saviour.  Who 
were  these  men  whose  blood  Pilate  mingled  with  their  sac- 
rifices ;  and  did  this  event  occur  at  Jerusalem,  or  in  Galilee ; 
and  for  what  cause  was  this  cruelty  inflicted  ?  This  naturally 
leads  to  the  history  of  Pilate ;  his  appointment  as  procurator 
of  Judea ;  his  general  character  for  cruelty,  meanness,  and 
cupidity ;  his  deposition  by  Yitetlius,  and  his  subsequent 
death  by  suicide."  "  Now  if  this  were  clothed  in  a  style  of 
unexceptionable  rhetoric,  interspersed  with  illastrations 
fnmi  science  and  history,  and  the  occurrences  of  eveiy  day 
life,  and  delivered  with  animation  and  zeal,  who  doubts  that 
it  would  pass  with  a  lai^  part  of  many  a  congregation  for 
what  is  called  a  splendid  effort  ?  The  style  was  polished  to 
a  hair ;  the  faistory  of  Pilate  exhibited  research ;  the  illus- 
trations, drawn  from  a  lai^o  range  of  knowledge  and  obser- 
vation ,  were  apposite ;  and  what  could  any  one  aedc  for  more  ? 
The  sermon  may  be  laid  away  in  a  safe  place,  and  become 
one  of  the  stock  discourses  of  the  author."  ^  , 

IV:  By  founding  his  addresses  upon  aniaent,  especially 
Oriental  sayings,  a  minister  introduces  a  mannerism  into  the 
pulpit.  He  becomes  peculiar,  singular.  The  classic  authors 
of  antiquity  did  not  write.essays  on  phrases  culled  from  the 
writings  of  their  predecessors ;  lawyers  and  statesmen  of  mod- 

1  Letter*  on  tlia  Mniitry  of  the  Goepd.    By  PianciB  Waylaud,  pp.  67,  69. 
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em  times  do  not  found  their  remarks  on  selected  apoth^ms 
or  disticliB.     Our  essayisto  are  not  bound  to  any  such  rule. 

To  this  we  reply :  The  great  speeches  of  old  and  recent 
times  have  at  their  basis  definite  propositions,  and  these  aie 
virtually  texts ;  it  is  common  for  political  orators  to  speak 
ou  resolutions,  motions,  etc.,  which  are  essentially  texts. 
When  they  address  an  assembly  their  precise  topic  is  ofteu 
pre-announced,  their  text  is  placarded  in  the  streets.  True, 
the  announcement  which  they  make  of  their  theme  is  not 
exactly  like  that  which  the  preacher  makes.  They  have  no 
inspired  volume  which  presents  authoritative  statemeatG  of 
their  subject.  It  is  meet  for  the  men  who  have  an  inspired 
volume  as  their  directory,  to  make  that  volume  prominent 
by  discoursing  upon  it.  They  have  a  peculiar  office,  and 
are  therefore  justified  in  adopting  a  style  somewhat  peculiar. 
Besides,  many  essayists,  like  Addison  and  Coleridge,  have 
chosen  to  preface  their  compositions  with  some  aphorism  of  a 
departed  sage ;  they  have  not  made  this  aphorism  a  directory 
■of  their  composition,  but  have  used  it  merely  as  a  motto.  It 
is  right  tlist  a  preacher  distinguish  liis  sermon  from  a  secular 
^essay.  He  is  a  minister  of  the  word;  is  thus  "made  to 
differ"  from  other  men  ;  the  speaking  from  a  passage  of  this 
word  is  a  fitting  badge  of  his  office ;  it  puts  him  into  a  line 
of  apostolical  succession.  It  suggests  an  argument  for  tlie 
divinity  of  the  gospel.  Pagan  sages  liad  no  gospel,  of  cooise 
4id  not  found  their  discourses  upon  one ;  they  wned  not 
to  instruct  a  populace  in  the  principles  of  virtue,  but  to  con- 
vince educated  men  of  certain  abstract  truths,  or  to  gain 
from  the  people  a  temporary  verdict.  The  sacred  orator 
aims  to  instruct  the  masses,  not  merely  to  ^ve  them  great 
ideas,  but  to  stimulate  both  the  ignorant  and  tlie  learned  to 
a  life  of  virtue ;  not  to  secure  a  vote  on  a  single  question, 
but  to  fix  a  living  principle  in  the  minds  of  men,  women, 
and  children.  When  he  stands  up  as  a  herald,  and  pro- 
claims a  message  from  the  Master  of  the  assembly,  he  stands 
as  a  living  exemplification  of  the  truth :  "  To  tlie  poor  the 
gospel  is  preached."    The  preaching  of  the  gospel,  iosteadof 
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the  writing  about  it,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  as  veil  as  the 
rich,  forms  one  distinction  between  the  office  of  a  minister 
and  that  of  a  philosopher,  statesman,  or  advocate.  The  use 
qT  a  biblical  text  illustrates  this  distinction. 

V.  We  will  name  only  one  more  objection  to  the  use  of 
texts :  It  is  said  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  often  discoursed 
vithout  them.  Reply :  How  often,  we  do  not  know.  They 
came  to  furnish  texts  for  us.  Tlie  ministry  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament was  not  fully  defined  in  their  day.  We  certainly 
conform  to  the  spirit  of  these  addresses,  even  if  we  are  more 
regular  than  they  in  discoursing  on  the  inspired  word.  The 
rery  fragmentary  remarks  of  Poter  in  Acts  i.  15  and  Acts  ii. 
14-36  are  as  much  penetrated  with  the  teachings  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  if  these  teachings  were  the  testa  of  these 
remarks. 

§  4.  Different  Methods  of  Selecting  Texts. 
I.  Some  ministers  confine  themselves  to  the  order  of  texts 
prescribed  by  the  authorities  of  their  church.  These  author- 
ities have  arranged  various  passages  of  the  Bible  in  a  manner 
adapted  to  the  Sabbaths  and  the  festivals  of  the  year,  and 
require,  more  or  less  rigidly,  that  the  pastors  select  their 
topics  from  the  established  Lessons.  It  is  possible  to  make 
mch  an  arrangement  of  Biblical  passages  as  will  be  attended 
with  some  good  results.  When  the  choice  of  his  themes  is 
lefl  to  the  minister  himself  be  may  be  one-sided  in  his  selec- 
tion of  them ;  he  may  have  a  small  class  of  favorite  subjects, 
Qot  the  most  important,  nor  the  most  appropriate ;  he  may 
!ose  the  richness  and  freshness,  perhaps  also  the  dignity, 
irhich  befit  the  ministrations  of  tlie  Lord's  house.  The  par- 
tizans  of  one  theological  school  have  been  noted  for  the 
frequency  of  their  preaching  from  the  words :  "  Make  you  a 
new  heart  and  a  new  spirit " ;  the  partizans  of  another 
school  have  preached  from.the  words,  as  their  counter-sign ; 
■'Not  of  yourselves;  it  is  the  pft  of  God."  The  favorite 
theme  of  one  class  has  been,  "  Live  peaceably  with  all  men" ; 
ii  another  class,  "  First  pure,  then  peaceable."    If  a  minister 
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select  his  own  themes  he  may  form  a  habit  of  clioosing  such 
as  will  liit  the  faults  of  some  obnoxious  hearer.  Eren  if  lie 
do  not  intend  to  practise  as  a  Gharp-shooter,  he  maj  tje 
suspected  of  such  a  design.  But  when  he  is  obliged  to  take 
the  theme  prescribed  in  a  Lectionary,  he  may  be  saved  from 
the  babit  of  making  personal  assaults,  and  from  the  suspicion 
of  assorting  his  texts  as  a  gunner  assorts  his  bullets.  His 
own  individuality  is  hidden  behind  tlie  rubric  which  pre- 
scribes his  themes.  When  hundreds  or  thousands  of  nun- 
isters  use  the  same  Pericope,  and  discourse  at  the  same 
time  on  the  same  topic,  they  may  catch  a  new  life  from  this 
symbol  of  their  unity  in  the  faith.  Their  concert  of  thotght 
gives  tliem  strength.  They  may  also  be  inspired  by  the 
reflection  that  on  the  same  Sabbath,  the  first  or  the  last,  the 
fifth  or  the  fiftieth  of  the  year,  when  they  are  speaking  of  an 
attribute  of  Jehovah,  or  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  their 
forefathers  were  speaking  of  that  identical  subject  on  lliit 
identical  part  of  the  year  one,  two,  three,  or  more  centuries 
gone  by.  Thus  are  the  preachers  of  the  present  age  linked 
with  each  other  and  with  their  ancestors.  These  and  similar 
advantages  are  enough  to  recommend  the  habit  of  a  minister's 
familiarizing  himself  with  the  various  Lectionaries  which  are 
presented  for  various  denominations  of  Christians.^ 

II.  Some  ministers  choose  their  own  texts  without  r^rd 
to  any  prescribed  formulary.  The  permanent  system  of 
lessons  for  the  pulpit  is  fruitful  of  some  good,  but  the  free 
choice  of  texts  is  fruitful  of  more.  There  are  exigencies  in 
the  condition  of  tlie  pastor,  there  are  signal  peculiarities  is 
the  stato  of  his  hearers,  there  are  in  tlie  nation  as  well  as  in 


1  The  QM  of  a  Pericope  is  well  defcniied  in  Scholl's  Theoria  dcr  ' 
Zweiter  Thcil.  Kap.  1.  Abseh.  a.  The  most  radical  objections  (o  tte  ordimij 
Lntheran  Leesoni  on  given  by  ThieiB  in  his  Antcitnn^  nir  Amtsbendsamtet 
4er  iifleDilichen  Baligionslehre  dei  neunielinien  Jahrhandens.  Thai  I.  AbnL 
2.  Frof«ssor  Tbieas  proecrilioa,  almost  entirely,  the  selection  of  texts  ficn  du 
Old  Testament  and  from  the  Epistles,  bnt  justifies  a  scledtion  from  ihenrif 
of  Christ  es  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  He  recommends  the  pnblieatioit  i/s 
Biblical  Chresiomathy  for' the  use  of  lajmen  as  well  as  clergyniea,  and  maU 
confine  it  to  certain  seed-thongbta  in  the  nritings  of  ^Kutles  and  priipMh 
bnt  neailj  altogether  to  the  teachings  of  Jesua. 
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the  church,  sudden  occurrences  vliich  require  the  selection 
of  texts  vhosQ  pertinence  could  not  have  been  foreseen.' 
The  ueceEsity  of  clioosing  his  own  themes  is  an  habitual 
stimulus  to  the  pastor's  inquiries  into  the  ueeds  of  his 
parishioners,  and  the  fitnesses  of  the  Bible  to  meet  them.  He 
may  preach  more  earnestly  from  a  text  suggested  by  his  own 
investigations  than  from  one  suggested  by  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities. A  skater  has  a  more  graceful  movement  without 
a  skater's  chair  than  with  it.  The  preaclier  may  be  less,  but 
he  can  and  should  be  more,  various  and  appropriate  in  his 
teachings,  if  he  may  have  a  free  range  through  the  Bible, 
tliau  if  he  he  required  to  discourse  on  the  some  texts  every 
successive  year,  he  it  a  year  of  plenty  or  famme,  of  rain  or 
di'ought,  health  or  pestilence,  peace  or  war. 

Still,  here  as  elsewhere,  liberty  may  merge  itself  into 
license ;  and  as  the  advantages,  so  the  perils,  of  freedom  may 
be  greater  than  those  of  restraint  Here,  too,  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  a  strong  man  may  overcome  the  evils  of  an  inferior 
system,  and  a  weak  man  may  lose  the  benefits  of  a  superior 
one.  Beinhard,  discoursing  on  prescribed  texts,  is  far  more 
various  in  his  teachings  than  many  a  pastor  who  chooses  his 
own  themes.  There  is  many  a  preacher  who,  whatever  his 
text  may  be,  discourses  on  a  small  number  of  topics.  A. 
former  president  of  a  New  England  college  remarked,  that 
he  had  sat  seventeen  years  under  the  preaching  of  a  very 
good  man,  and  yet  never  beard  from  him  more  than  four 
distinct  sermons ;  one  thanksgiving  sermon,  one  &3t  sermon, 
one  funeral  sermon,  and  one  general  sermon. 

III.  Some  preachers  habitually  select  their  text  before  they 
determine  their  precise  theme,  some  habitually  choose  their 
theme  before  their  text,  and  some  alternate  between  the 
selection  of  their  text  first  and  the  determination  of  their 
theme  first. 

1.  If  a  minister  habitually  choose  his  text  first,  he  will  he 
apt  to  make  his  discourses  more  biblical,  more  distinctively 

'  Abrabam  LiDColn  was  aasasBiaaied  on  die  evening  of  Good  Friday,  while 
bondreds  of  putors  were  prepariog  their  jabilant  sennom  for  Eaater  Sunday, 
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sermons  instead  of  essays ;  to  &miliarize  hioiEeir  more  closel; 
with  tbe  divine  word,  to  accustom  his  hearers  to  regard  tbit 
word  as  a  peculiar  treasure,  the  book  among  books.  He  irill 
have  a  new  motive  for  searching  the  Bible  with  his  eye  upoo 
its  moral  intimations,  and  to  keep  for  himself  a  repertOTtsm 
of  texts  which  have  su^ested  to  him  a  course  of  profitaUe 
thought.  If  he  make  his  own  selection  of  su^^tive  p&^ 
agraphs  from  the  Bible,  he  will  be  &r  more  richly  furnished 
for  his  work,  tlian  if  he  use  a  selection  made  by  another 
maii.i  He  will  feel  a  new  impulse  to  offer  the  prayer  of 
Jeremy  Taylor:  "  Holy  and  eternal  Jesus,  whose  whole  life 
and  doctrine  was  a  perpetual  sermon  of  holy  life,  a  treason 
of  wisdom,  and  a  repository  of  divine  materials  for  medita- 
tion, —  give  me  grace  to  understand,  diligeuce  and  atteutioD 
to  consider,  care  to  lay  up,  and  carefulness  to  reduce  to 
practice  all  those  actions,  discourses,  and  pious  lessons  and 
intimations,  by  which  tliou  didst  expressly  teach,  or  tacitly 
imply,  or  mysteriously  signify,  our  duty."  He  will  have  a 
new  inducement  to  study  those  biblical  commentaries  which 
bring  out  Uie  spiritual  meaning  of  the  inspired  wonls ;  liso 
those  devotional  memoirs  and  meditations  which  unfold  in 
pithy  language  tbe  hints  of  the  Bible.  Thus  noticing  tiie 
words.  Exodus  xxziv,  29:  'When  he  came  down  from  tbe 
mount  Moses  wist  not  tlmt  the  skin  of  his  face  shone  while 
he  talked  with  him,'  McOheyne  writes;  "Oh  for  closest 
communion  with  God,  till  soul  and  body  —  head,  face,  and 
heart  —  shine  with  heavenly  brilliancy;  biU  oh  /or  a  hobf 
ignorance  o/our  shining."  Evans,  meditating  on  1  Sam.  iii- 
9 :  "It  shall  be,  if  he  call  thee,  that  thou  shalt  say.  Speak, 
Lord ;  for  thy  servant  heareth,"  writes :"  Oh  to  be  willing 
to  hear  what  the  Lord  is  speaking  to  ue,  speak  what  be  will, 
how  he  will,  when  he  will,  and  by  whom  he  will."    Su^es- 

>"  If  I  make  a  Chart  of  BUtor;  for  niTseir,"  said  Professor  Niedner,  tbe  fiK- 
ceasor  of  NeaDderat  Berlin,"  I  find  it  of  great  serrica  to  me;  but  a  Cturt  nudt 
bj  another  man  is  to  roe  of  bnt  little  ok."  So  tbe  mallitiide  of  boob  Bt 
"  Themes  for  the  Pnlpil,"  the  Five  Volumes  of  Simeon's  Skcletona  of  So- 
mons,  will  aid  a  preacher  tar  less  than  a  collection  of  texts  which  he  bss  pr>- 
paied  himself,  aoi  accompanied  with  his  own  sketchM  of  tbongfan  upon  then. 
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tioDs  like  these  may  easily  start  trains  of  thought  which  will 
be  epitomes  of  sermons.  Let  the  pastor's  memory  be  stored 
with  Huch  intimations,  and  he  may  quickly  bring  forth  from 
his  tre&eure-faouse  things  new  and  old.  Ijet  him  be  familiar 
with  the  Bible  as  a  repository  of  spiritual  thoughts,  and  he 
Till  never  be  perplexed  by  want  of  a  theme  for  a  sermon. 

2.  If  a  minister  habitually  choose  his  subject  first,  he  will 
be  apt  to  make  his  sermons  more  logical,  and  more  condu- 
cive to  unity  of  impression,  and,  perhaps,  more  distinctively 
appropriate  to  his  auditors.  "A  subject  being  chosen,"  says 
Dr.  Campbell,  "  the  next  thing  to  be  sought  is  the  text." ' 
Robert  Hall  stated  to  Dr.  Olinthus  Gregory,  "  that  ho  nevw 
proceeded  even  to  think  of  adopting  a  specific  text  as  fitted 
for  a  sermon  until  the  matter  of  it  stood  out  in  the  form  of 
a  particular,  distinct,  aud  precise  topic ;  he  would  then  take 
it  up  and  lay  it  down  as  he  pleased."  '  When  a  clei^man 
reads  a  system  of  theology  or  of  ethics,  he  may  be  impressed 
by  the  moral  bearing  of  a  truth,  and  may  detect  a  simple 
plan  of  unfolding  that  one  truth,  without  its  irrelevant 
adjuncts  in  a  sermon.  That  tnith  has  its  proof  texts ;  any 
one  of  them,  or  all  of  them  may  be  used  as  the  basis  of  the 
sermon ;  and  thus  tlie  sermon,  although  in  the  technical 
sense  a  logical  rather  than  a  biblical  one,  may  be  in  its  sub- 
Etantial  cliaracter  eminentiy  biblical.  Mr.  Cecil  says :  "The 
meaning  of  the  Bible  is  the  Bible ; "  and  a  discourso  on  a 
doctrine  or  duty  may  be  a  condensation  of  what  the  scriptures 
mean,  even  when  it  does  not  give  an  exegesis  of  a  single 
passage.  If  a  minister  desire  to  impress  upon  his  hearers  a 
conviction  of  the  unity  in  God's  works,  the  correspondency 
between  the  book  of  nature  and  the  hook  of  revelation,  he 
may  accustom  himself  to  a  reverent  study  of  the  sciences, 
may  detect  moral  suj^stions  in  the  skies,  the  fields,  the 
woods,  and  these  suggestions  he  may  embody  in  discourses, 
for  which  the  fitting  texts  will  present  themselves.  He  may 
find  "  sermons  in  stones,  books  in  the  running  brooks,"  and 

'  Lectures  od  Systematic  Theolo;^  and  Pulpit  Eloqnence,  p.  401. 
*  WoTfci  of  Boben  Hall  (Anterican  ed.).  Vol.  Jii.  p.  39. 
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these  may  remind  him  of  numerous  scriptures  which  torn 
the  eye  from  the  vorks  to  the  Great  Worker.  If  be  dean 
to  depict  the  special  condition  of  bis  hearers,  he  may  gather 
the  themes  of  his  sermons  from  his  parochial  visite.  The 
substance  of  several  paragraphs  in  a  popular  Oerman  wprk 
is  this :  '  I  do  not  seek  for  my  themes ;  they  como  to  me.  I 
do  not  read  books  in  order  to  determine  what  subjects  1 
should  discourse  upou,  for  if  I  depend  oa  books  my  subjects 
become  too  general,  I  am  iuclioed  to  preach  on  "  the  Dnty 
of  Thaukfulness,"  "  the  Nature  of  Benevolence,"  "  the  Woik- 
ings  of  Faith,"  "  the  Evil  Eesults  of  Sin."  But  my  hearere 
have  their  specific  forms  of  sin,  their  individual  [Jiases  of 
virtue,  and  I  ought  to  preach  on  these  rather  than  on  general* 
ities.  Hence  I  find  my  themes  in  the  daily  life  of  my  pansb- 
iooei^,  in  their  expressions  of  spiritual  weakness  or  want, 
their  complaints  about  themselves,  or  about  each  other,  their 
methods  of  conducting  their  daily  work,  the  spirit  and  results 
of  their  amusements,  their  style  of  conversation  in  the  Geld, 
the  street,  the  parlor.  My  themes  suggest  themselves  to  me 
as  I  listen  to  the  wordsofmyservants,  my  children,  my  wife; 
as  I  watch  tlie  current  of  my  secret  thoughts.  The  mental 
condition  of  my  own  housohold  intimates  various  dntie* 
which  belong  to  all  my  parishioners.'  ^ 

8.  If  a  miuister  vary  his  method,  sometimes  finding  Ins 
themes  iu  the  perusal  of  the  Bible,  sometimes  in  the  syste- 
matic examination  of  theological  treatiEes,  or  in  tlie  field  of 
natural  theology,  or  in  bis  daily  walks  among  his  people,  or 
in  the  study  of  his  own  heart,  he  may  gain  the  good  i«siilts, 
and  avoid  the  evil  results,  of  confining  himself  to  eitlier  one 
of  the  two  preceding  metliods.  When  he  preaches  a  coune 
of  doctrinal  or  ethical  sermous,  he  naturally  selects  his  to[HC 
first.  When  he  preaches  a  course  of  expository  sennoos  he, 
of  course,  chooses  his  text  first.  Alternating  from  the  topical 
to  the  textual  method,  he  introduces  variety  and  freehnea 
into  his  services.  One  man  is  better  fitted  to  start  from  the 
Bible  and  stop  with  practical  maxims ;  another  to  begm  with 
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practical  maxims  and  end  with  the  Bible,  which  is  the 
epitome  of  time  wisdom.  When  all  preachers  lie  on  a  bed 
of  Procrustes  the  parishioners  are  wearied  of  (he  uniformity, 
and  go  to  sleep. 

§  5.  The  Fit7ies$e8  of  Passages  of  the  Bible  /or  TeaAa  c^ 
Sermons. 

The  fact  that  a  single  advantage  results  from  the  use  of 
biblical  texts  does  iiot  imply  that  this  advantage  results 
especially,  nor  in  an  equal  degree,  from  the  use  of  every  text. 
We  have  Been  that  the  reasons  for  founding  our  discourses 
on  biblical  paragraphs  are  diverse:  one  of  the  reasons  is 
conspicuous  in  a  sermon  founded  on  one  paragraph,  another 
of  them  in  a  sermon  founded  on  a  second  paragraph ;  two  or 
three  reasons  are  prominent  in  a  sermon  founded  on  a  third 
passage  ;  all  of  them  are  combined  in  a  sermon  founded  on  a 
fourth.  This  fourth  is  the  corner-stone,  moat  admirably 
fitted  to  the  edifice  which  rests  upon  it  and  is  adorned  by  it. 
The  expression  of  the  woman  of  Samaria :  "  Come  see  a  man 
which  hatli  told  me  all  things  that  ever  I  did  "  (John  iv.  29), 
does  not  combine  all  the  good  qualities  which  may  belong  to 
the  text  of  a  sermon  ;  is  not  a  divinely  inspired  assertion  of 
Christ's  superior  knowledge ;  it  is,  however,  a  divinely  in- 
spired record  of  the  influence  which  the  words  of  Christ 
exerted  upon  tlie  woman,  and  like  the  cognate  expression : 
"  Never  man  spake  like  this  man,"  it  has  a  divine  sanction 
in  proving  that  he  taught  "  with  authority,  and  not  as  the 
scribes." 

I.  Those  passages  which  involve  a  moral  principle  are,  in 
that  one  particular,  fitte^  for  texts. 

The  biblical  record  of  facts  is  sometimes  r^arded  as  a 
mere  historical  statement,  and  a  sermon  is  sometimes  devoted 
to  it,  not  as  to  a  moral  lesson,  but  as  to  an  interesting  nar- 
raUve.  There  is  a  kind  of  pedantry  which  may  be  mistaken 
for  a  love  of  biblical  preaching.  Not  a  few  sermons  ap- 
proach, we  do  not  say  tluit  they  retu^,  the  degree  of  secularity 
which  President  Wayland  characterizes  thus: 
Vol.  XXX  Ho.  U».  70 
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"Sappoee  we  take  for  oar  text  Lake  xxir.  13:  'And  beliald  two  cf 
them  went  that  same  day  to  a  viU^e  called  Eaunani,  which  wu  btm 
Jcruealem  aboat  threescore  fiirloags.' 

"  We  might  begin  by  a  learned  discussion  on  the  length  of  the  Jewab 
furlong ;  we  might  compare  it  with  the  Boman  measures  of  distance,  with 
the  Persian  parasang,  with  the  furlong  in  use  among  us ;  and  thm  deter- 
mine, with  apparent  accuracy  in  miles,  rods,  and  yards,  how  far  EmmBot 
was  from  Jerusalem.  We  might  then  inquire  where  this  village  stood, 
whether  east,  west,  north,  or  south  from  Jerusalem,  and  inform  our  an- 
dience  of  all  the  places  now  existing  which  have  been  taken  for  thii 
locality,  with  the  reasons  which  have  been  adduced  in  iavor  of  each.  If, 
as  might  be  the  case,  the  preacher  himself  had  visited  Jerusalem,  he  mi^ 
tell  OB  of  the  labor  he  had  spent  in  the  personal  investigation  of  thii  sutj«ct: 
how  carefully  he  had  paced  the  distance  between  Jerusalem  and  tlie 
variona  localities  which  claimed  to  be  the  village  of  Emmaus.  He  might 
describe  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  the  lovcliucsa  of  a  suoimer  momiiig  in 
Judaea ;  the  face  of  the  country ;  the  converGation  of  his  Arab  guides,  and 
their  incessant  call  at  every  turn  of  the  road  for  additional  bucfcaheejh. 
Finally,  he  might  return  to  the  point  whence  he  commenced,  by  confesing 
that,  with  all  this  laborious  inquiry,  he  had  been  unable  to  ascertain  the 
locality  of  Emmans,  and  that  probably  the  very  foundation  of  the  little 
villa^  had  been  erased  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  He  might  close  by 
inquiring  who  the  two  disciples  were  to  whom  reference  is  made  in  tbe 
text ;  imagine  their  feelings  as  they  ascended  the  hiU  that  gave  them  t 
fall  view  of  Jerusalem,  and  their  feelings  as  they  descended  it,  and  the 
wicked  city  was  hidden  from  their  sight."  * 

In  the  forty-six  or  forty-seyen  rolames  of  Reinliard's 
Ecrmons  there  is  not  seldom  an  artificial  and  forced  inter- 
pretation of  his  text  The  design  of  it  is  to  educe  a  spiritual 
lesson  from  vords  which  appear  to  state  a  mere  historical 
fact.  On  the  whole,  however,  he  deserves  high  praise  for 
his  skill  in  drawing  out  the  moral  truUi  which  was  hidden 
Id  his  text,  as  a  statue  lies  in  a  block  of  marble.  Discoursing 
OD  the  cure  of  the  leper,  and  on  Uie  command  of  Jesus: 
"  See  thou  tell  no  man  ;  but  go  thy  way,  show  thyself  to  the 
priest,  and  offer  the  gift  that  Moses  commanded,"  etc.  (Matt. 
Tiii.  4),  the  German  preacher  reminds  us,  not  only  of  oar 
obligation  to  be  thankful  for  the  gift  of  health,  and  to  express 
our  gratitude  in  forms  of  public  as  well  as  private  worsliip, 
but  also  of  many  such  facts  as  these :   Christ  intended  to 

1  Letters  on  (be  Ministry  of  tbe  Gospel,  pp.  6S,  66. 
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abolish  the  Mosiuc  economy,  still  he  insisted  on  the  observ- 
ance of  it  daring  bis  lifetime,  be  waited  for  tbo  fitting  hour, 
and  in  this  way  he  teaches  us  that  we  shonid  not  be  over- 
hasty  iu  executing  our  benevolent  purposes;  we  should 
employ  wisdom  and  forecast  in  our  arrangements  for  ueeful- 
ncss ;  we  should  observe  a  due  order  in  our  use  of  even  the 
most  extraordinary  opportunities  for  doing  good ;  we  should 
temper  zeal  with  discretion.  Christ  never  gave  "  advice 
unsafe,  precipitous,  and  bold."  Discoursing  on  the  story  of 
the  centurion  (Matt,  viii,  5-13)  Reinhard  reminds  us  tliat 
Christ  praises  the  Roman  officer  wliile  he  blames  the  Jews ; 
hence  comes  the  duty  of  freeing  ourselves  from  a  partizan 
spirit ;  of  reproving  sin  in  our  friends,  and  of  praising  virtue 
wherever  found  in  strangers  and  national  enemies  ;  of  loving 
all  the  members  of  our  race,  for  some  of  them  surprise  us 
by  their  developments  of  moral  worth  ;  of  cherishing  a  con- 
fidence in  the' future  of  Gliristianity,  for  this  is  to  be,  as  it  is 
fitted  to  be,  the  religion  of  the  world,  and  every  new  convert 
should  prompt  us  to  exclaim,  as  our  Lord  was  inspired  to 
say :  "  Many  Eliall  come  from  the  east  and  west,  and  shall 
sit  down  with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  "  (vs.  11) .  In  the  general  the  discourses  of  Rein- 
hard  deserve  to  be  studied  as  illustrating  the  importance  of 
searching  for  the  moral  principle  which  is  enveloped  in  the 
text,  as  tlie  kernel  is  concealed  within  its  integuments.  That 
principle  is  the  real  text,  and  is  woven  into  tlie  whole  texture 
of  revealed  truth. 

II.  Those  passages  are  best  fitted  for  texts  which,  when  so 
employed,  most  aptly  represent  the  spirit  of  the  Bible  ;  make 
the  impression  most  faithful  to  the  intent  of  the  inspired 
word  OB  a  wttole. 

Haii  of  tbo  tnith  is  often  a  falsehood.  Tliere  may  be  times 
when  the  law  has  been  proclaimed  so  continuously,  that  the 
most  fitting  texts  are  those  which  illustrate  the  freeness  of 
the  gospd.  On  the  otlier  band,  there  may  be  times  wlieu  the 
freeness  of  the  gospel  has  beeti  discoursed  upon  so  often,  that 
the  most  fitting  texts  are  those  wtiich  exhibit  the  nature  of 
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the  law.  The  gospel  presupposes  tlie  law.  The  former  caa- 
iiot  be  understood  without  the  Utter.  The  New  Testameat 
caunot  be  compreheuded  witliout  tbo  Old,  aud  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  obscure  without  the  New.  "  Tlie  diETerence  between 
the  law  and  the  gospel  does  not  lie  in  their  precepts,  but  in 
their  promises."  One  rhetorician  tells  us,  "  You  must  ofA 
preach  on  any  texts  except  the  words  of  Christ";  another, 
"  You  must  preach  only  on  the  Gospels  "  ;  another,  "  Only 
on  the  writings  of  the  original  disciples  " ;  another,  "  Only  on 
the  Now  Testament."  The  truth  is,  we  should  preach  on  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New,  just  as  the  mental  state  of  our 
hearers  may  require  ;  on  the  Old  Testameut  as  inclosing  the 
New,  ou  the  New  as  developing  the  principles  of  the  Old ;  oo 
the  New  and  the  Old  as  exhibiting  the  whole  truth  of  God. 
Many  of  our  elder  diTines  Iiave  preached  disprooortionalely, 
and  thus  unfitly,  on  the  Old  Testament.  Uany  of  our  modem 
divines  have  rushed  into  the  opposite  extreme.'    One  of 

'  Ic  is  iDtcrealing  to  notice  tbe  pecaliar  characteristic  of  preachers,  as  it  ii 
develop«l  in  the  texts  which  they  hare  cliosen.  A  popular  writer  sari  ihsiuf 
ninelceD  handred  and  twem^-five  sermoo*  proachni  by  John  CalriD  daring  no 
decades  of  his  ministrj,  thirteen  hundred  and  thirtv-scven  were  on  teiH  Iroa 
the  Old  Testament,  Ave  handred  and  eightj-ejght  from  iho  New,  hut  not  om  , 
from  the  Gotpels.  In  the  Old  Teatament,  three  huDdrcii  and  fort^-three  nn 
A«m  Isaiah,  two  hundred  from  Deaterooom;,  one  houdred  and  seroiij^Mi 
from  Etekiel,  one  hundred  and  twentj-three  from  Genesis,  ainetp-four  from  tks 
Psalms,  nineq'-one  from  Jeremiah,  sixtj-five  from  Eira,  Sny-nine  from  Job, 
forty-sereD  tmia  Daniel,  fbrty-lhree  fh>m  Amos,  twenty-eight  from  Uies^ 
twentj-five  from  Lamentations,  seveuleeii  from  Joel  and  Zepbanith,  eadi ;  9i 
from  Jonah,  and  Stb  from  Obadiah.  In  the  New  Testament,  one  hundred  ati 
eigbty-nioe  were  fhim  the  Acts,  one  handred  and  ten  from  First  Corinlhiain, 
sixty-six  Iktm  Second  Corintbiaiu,  fifty-flve  from  First  Timothy,  fony-eigbt 
from  Titns,  (brty-aix  from  ThoMalonians,  forty-three  from  Galatiana,  and  iMrif- 
one  fhtm  Second  Timotbj. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  verify  this  staiemenl,  bnt  I  Bad  that  in  eteren  toIdiem 
of  the  sermons  of  Dr.  Samnel  Clark,  who  is  well.known  to  have  bad  no  em- 
pathy with  Calvinism,  there  are  forty  sermons  on  texts  from  tbe  Old  T««tanuil, 
and  a  hundred  and  tweaty-fbnr  oa  texts  hota  the  New.  Of  those  from  the  OM 
l^sCament  eight  are  from  the  Book  of  Job,  seven  from  the  Psalms,  five  froo 
the  Proverbs ;  three  from  Ecclesiastes  and  Isaiah,  each ;  two  from  Genesia, 
Deaieronomy,  Duiiel,  and  Malachi,  each ;  and  one  from  Exodos,  Levidcni, 
First  Samuel,  First  Kings,  Second  Chronicles,  and  Jeremiah,  each.  Of  tboM 
irom.  (be  New  Te«i«ment  twenty-three  are  from  Hattliew,  fburiaeo  fiom  Unt 
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them,  desiguiDg  to  prove  that  God  wUI  not  bear  a  sinful 
prayer,  chose  for  his  text  John  ix.  31,  rather  than  Isaiah  i. 
ll-lft,  although  the  passage  from  the  New  Testameut  con- 
tains the  vords  of  only  an  uninspired  man,  and  the  passage 
from  the  Old  Testament  contains  tlie  words  of  Jehovah 
himself. 

III.  Tlie  fact  that  a  biblical  passage  has  a  divine  authority 
gives  it  a  fitness  to  be  used  as  the  text  of  a  sermon. 

A  true  minister  does  not  utter  "  for  doctrines  the  com- 
mandments of  men,"  for  to  him,  in  a  special  degree,  "are 
committed  the  oracles  of  God."  He  speaks  "  as  the  oracles 
of  God";  he  preaches  "the  word."  All  this  implies  that 
he  does  not  derive  his  texts  from  the  Apocrypha,  nor  from 
the  writings  of  Greek  and  Roman  s^es.  Thiess  recommends 
the  collecting  of  suggestive  sentences  from  the  works  of 
ancient  and  modern  authors :  the  publishing  of  a  volume 
which  will  be  a  moral  anthology,  a  new  evangel  for  tlie  dis- 
courses of  the  pulpit.'  The  "  Friends  of  light "  have  been 
wout  to  discourse  in  the  pulpit  on  aphorisms  selected  from 
the  writings  of  Goeilie,  Richter,  Shakespeare.  If,  however, 
the  canonical  scriptures  were  "  given  by  inspiration  of  God," 
and  if  a  minister  lias  received  the  command :  '  Preach  the 
preaching  that  I  bid  thee,'  he  should  distinguish  the  Bible 
from  all  other  books  by  preaching  upon  it  alone.' 

Coriothiaoi,  tvelve  from  Lake,  ten  from  Ttomana ;  nine  ttom  Jobn,  Hebrews, 
■Dd  BeveUtion,  each ;  aix  from  Oalatiaos,  fire  from  First  John,  fonr  from  Acta, 
threefroinUark,EphesiM)3,aiidCotouiaiis,each;  two  thiin  Seconil CorintbiuiE, 
Philippians,  Second  Timothj,  Titns,  and  First  Peier,  etch;  and  one  fivm 
Second  TbeualonJanj,  Pirst  Timothy,  James,  and  Jnde,  each. 

In  a  Tolnme  of  sermons  bj  Bev.  Henry  Melrill,  then)  are  twenty-three 
•ermons  on  texta  from  the  Old  Testament  and  thirty-two  from  the  New ;  seven 
■re  from  the  Psalms,  three  from  Genesis ;  two  from  Denterunom;,  Eiret  Chron- 
icles, and  Job,  each ;  and  one  from  Second  Samnel,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  Lamen- 
tations, Ezekiel,  Uicah,  and  Zecbariah,  eacb ;  six  from  Matthew ;  fbar  from 
John  and  Hebrews,  each ;  three  from  Lnke;  two  from  Acta,  Bonuma,  Galatians, 
Philippians,  and  Rerelation,  each ;  and  one  from  Mark,  First  Corinthians, 
Epheaians,  Second  Timotby,  and  SecoDi)>Peter,  eacb. 

'  Anleitnng-  znr  Amtsberedsamkdt  der  oSentlicben  Reliiponslebter  dea 
Deoniehnlca  Jahrhnnderts,  von  Jolinna  Oito  Thiest.  f  109. 

*E*en  Von  Ammon,inhis  Handbuchder  ADleiiung-inTSamelbeKdtamknt, 
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1.  Here  arises  &  question :  Shall  we  preach  from  tbe  irords 
of  an  uninspired  person  as  they  are  recorded  hj  tbe  inspired 
writers  ?  Ought  we  not  to  found  our  discourses  exclusively 
on  such  inspired  sayings  of  good  men  as  are  treasured  up  in 
the  Bible  Do  we  not  degrade  a  sermon  by  preaching  on 
tlie  uninspired  words  of  bad  men  ? 

In  answer  to  this  question,  it  may  be  said : 

A,  We  should  never  use  the  words  of  an  uninspired  person 
88  if  they  bad  in  themselves  a  divine  authority.  There  are 
certain  remarks  made  by  Simon  Peter,  and  over  which  be 
wept,  and  on  wliich,  as  if  they  were  inspired,  no  minister 
would  found  a  discourse.  "  It  was  a  most  absurd  choice 
which  one  made  of  a  text  for  a  sermon  on  the  future  glorj 
of  the  saints  in  heaven.  This  sublime  doctrine  he  chose  to 
treat  from  these  words  of  the  serpent  to  our  lirst  mother 
Eve  (Gen.  iii.  5 ) :  "Ye  shall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and 
evil."  For,  though  the  words  taken  abstractly  might  be 
apposite  enough,  we  know  that  as  they  stand  ui  scripture 
they  have  no  relation  to  the  heavenly  happiness.  But  what 
renders  them  still  more  exceptionable  as  a  text  is,  they  are 
the  words  of  the  father  of  lies,  and,  in  the  sense  in  which  he 
used  them,  contain  a  lie,  and  wore  employed  but  too  suc- 
cessfully for  the  purpose  of  seduction." ' 

B.  Wo  may  preach  on  the  words  of  an  uninspired  person 
08  they  are  recorded  in  the  Bible,  and  as  illustrating  the 
nature,  relations,  or  power  of  truth.  It  has  pleased  the 
original  Author  of  the  scriptures  to  detail  the  expressions  of 
uninspired  men,  and  thus  to  exhibit  the  essence  and  the 
workings  of  tlie  doctrine  wliich  he  was  revealing  to  the  race. 
Multitudes  of  discourses  have  been  founded  on  tbe  words 
(incorrectly  explained,  however)  of  Agrippa,  Acts  xxvi.  28, 
on  such  remarks  of  Pontius  Pilate  as  are  found  in  John 
xviii,  38,  on  the  sayings  of  Judas  Iscariot,  Ahab,  Adam, 

i36,M;s:  "  The  objectiTe  diTinitfof  thecoatentsof  theBiblBrecetTesfromihe 
lubjectivc  divinity  of  its  origin  a  credibitily  which  atrangthens  tbe  religions  con- 
Tiction  of  the  cducntcd  mon,  and  serves  instead  of  fall  proof  for  the  nnedncued." 
1  Lectures  on  Svitcmatic  Theology  and  I'nlpit  Eloqnence.  By  Gew^  Cuap- 
beU,  D.D.,  pp.  419,  430. 
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Eve.  Several  noted,  some  very  iDgeuious,  sermons  have 
been  written  on  the  words  of  the  demoniacs,  as  in  Hark  i. 
24,'  and  on  those  of  the  prince  of  devils,  as  in  Gen,  iii.  4.* 
Are  not  the  sayiogs  of  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle  as  dignified 
and  affluent  as  the  words  of  Gain  and  Esau  ?  This  is  not 
the  question.  The  question  is :  Are  we  not  bound  to  treat 
with  special  veneration  the  narratives  of  "  holy  men  of  God," 
"  who  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Gboat,"  and 
who  have  detailed  the  operation  of  divine  truth  upon  the 
hearts  of  the  wicked  and  the  weak,  as  well  as  of  the  virtuous 
and  the  strong  ? 

Besides,  there  are  words  uttered  by  uninspired,  and  re- 
corded by  inspired,  men  which  are  peculiarly  effective  as 
texts  of  sermons.  We  are  not  authorized  to  acquiesce  in  all 
the  sentiments  ascribed  by  the  sacred  penman  to  Job;  but 
we  should  be  loath  to  be  interdicted  from  preaching  on  his 
words  :  "  There  the  wicked  cease  from  troubliug,  and  there 
the  weary  be  at  rest"  (Job  iii.  17).  We  are  not  hound 
to  approve  of  all  the  opinions  expressed  by  EHphaz  the 
Temauite ;  but  we  should  be  sorry  to  be  prohibited  from 
discoursing  on  his  truly  sublime  saying :  *'  lu  thoughts  from 
the  visions  of  tlie  night,"  etc.  (Job  iv.  13-19).  Zophar 
uttered  the  sentences :  "  Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out 
God  ?  "  etc.,  etc.  (Job  xi.  7-9).  These  form  an  admirable 
basis  for  a  sermon ;  yet  some  of  Skiphar'a  thoughts  failed  to 

1  One  of  tbe  most  pnngent  sermoDB  ever  preached  in  {a  Unra  noted  for  pun- 
geut  Mrmona)  Franklin,  Miusachuseiu,  wa^  on  Mark  v.  6,  7,  IT.  The  proposi- 
tion was :  Tbe  demoniac  among  the  Gadorenea  worshipped  Christ  as  the  Son  of 
God,  and  the  Gadarenes  tliemeelies  besought  him  to  depart  oat  of  ibeir  coasts. 
"  The  men  of  this  world  form  the  onlj  ignoranl  and  stupid  part  of  the  intelligeat 


'  An  ironical  discourse,  singularly  adapted  to  attract  attention,  was  preached 
(afterwards  published)  from  the  words;  "Ye  sball  not  surely  die,"  by  Ker. 
Lemuel  Haynes,  a  reTolntiouacy  soldier  of  African  desceat,  whose  personal 
bistot7  added  a  fresh  interest  to  his  originality  of  thought.  See  Drake's  Dic- 
tionary of  American  Biography;  also  Lippiocott's  Biographical  Dictionary, 
Art.  "  Haynes."  This  discourse  was  professedly  ironical,  and  therefore  radically 
unlike  the  sermon  to  which  Dr.  George  Campbell  objects.  The  text  is  cited  a* 
/tdte,  and  is  employed  to  illastraic  the  falsit;  of  the  doctrine  that  sin  trill  oot 
be  punished  in  tbe  next  life. 
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meet  the  approval  of  him  who  declared  at  the  last :  "  My 
wrath  is  kindled  against  thee,  and  against  th;  two  friends; 
for  ye  have  not  spoken  of  me  what  is  right  *'  (Job  zlil.  7). 
Both  the  correct  and  the  incorrect  opinions  ascribed  to  the 
interlocutors  in  the  book  of  Job  are  ascribed  to  tiiem  hj 
in^iration ;  and  some  of  these  opinions  are  expressed  in  a 
vay  which  indicates  that,  whether  thej  be  right  or  vrosg, 
they  were  divinely  imputed  to  the  interlocutors.  The  mau- 
oer  in  which  they  are  expreBsed  fits  them  to  be  suggestive 
and  formative  introductions  of  sermons.' 

C.  Whenever  we  preach  on  the  words  of  aD  uniuspiied 
man,  we  should  state,  frankly  and  honestly,  their  title  to  our 
regard.  The  Pharisees  uttered  some  truths,  as  well  as  some 
errors ;  the  men  who  participated  in  the  act  of  crucifying 
our  Lord  made  some  important  confessions.  When  the 
centurion  exclaimed :  "  Truly,  this  was  tJie  Son  of  God," 
he  uttered  words  which,  although  not  an  express  revelation 
of  Christ's  peculiar  sonship,  yet  have  fitly  formed  the  basis 
of  many  a  sermon.  But  we  should  always  explain  such 
utterances,  not  as  an  immediate  testimony  from  heaven  in 
favor  of  their  correctness,  not  as  ttie  direct  and  inspired 
proof-texts  of  a  doctrine,  but  rather  as  evidoices  that  the 
doctrine  was  commonly  received  as  true  when  the  bibhcal 
record  was  penned,  or  as  indications  of  the  influence  which 
inspired  men  had  exerted  on  the  uninspired,  or  as  examples 
of  the  virtues  or  vices  which  the  prophets  and  apostles  have 
delineated.  "  My  punishment  is  greater  than  I  can  bear  " 
(Gen.  iv.  13) ;  "  But  I  hate  him ;  for  he  doth  not  prophesy 
good  concerning  me,  but  evil"  (1  Eings  xxii.  8) ;  "  We  will 
pot  have  this  man  to  reign  over  us "  (Luke  xix.  14) ; 
"  Never  man  spake  like  tliis  man  "  (John  vii.  46) ;  "  I  have 
betrayed  innocent  blood"  (Matt,  xxvii.  4);  —  scores  of  sen- 
tences (true  or  false)  like  these  are  graphic  exhibitions  of 

'Besidea  tb«  (exta  alreAiJjr  Blinded  lo.Ke  tillorpaniof  Gei]eiiEx]ii.36;xlriL 
9 ;  Matt.  ii.  8 ;  xx.  30,  31  ;  Mark  ii.  7  ;  ix,  24 ;  Luke  vii.  90 ;  zi.  1 ;  rii.  t*; 
six.  3B  ;  xxii[.  IT  ;  zxiv.  33  ;  John  i.  49,  4S,  49  ;  ri,  68  ;  TJi.  IS  ;  xrj.  30 ;  xt& 
14 ;  xxi.  1 7  ;  Acts  t.  36,  39.  Some  of  the  moat  powerM  acnooiu  io  die  llik- 
gnage  have  been  deliverad  on  these  themes. 
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doctriiie,  and  may  be  eaGily  explained  as  illuBtrating  what 
the  Autlior  of  the  Bible  has  inspired  men  to  teach.  Although 
the  Holj  Ghost  did  not  indite  those  sentences,  yet  he  did 
move  bolj  men  to  record  them  for  our  admonition. 

2.  Another  question  arises,  similar  to  the  preceding: 
Should  a  minister  preach  on  a  text  which  he  believes  or 
saspects  to  be  improperly  inserted  in  tiie  sacred  canon  ? 

There  are,  for  example,  three  verses  which  were  formerly 
discoursed  upon  as  proofs  of  the  divinity  of  Christ :  "  The 
church  of  Qcd  which  he  hatli  purchased  with  his  own  blood" 
(Acts  zs.  28);  "  Ood  was  manifest  in  the  flesh"  (1  Tim. 
iii.  16) ;  and  "  There  are  three  that  hear  record  in  heaven,  the 
Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  these  three  are 
one"  (1  John  t.  7.).  These  passages  are  now  regarded  as 
interpolations,  in  whole  or  in  part.  If  a  minister  dissent 
from  the  critics,  and  if  he  consider  tlie  words  here  italicised  to 
be  not  interpolations,  but  the  genuine  words  of  inspired  men, 
his  conscience  may  allow  him  to  make  them  thd  basis  of  his 
discourse.  If  he  distelieve  in  their  genuineness,  he  has  no 
more  right  to  preach  upon  them,  than  to  preach  upon  the 
chapters  of  the  Apocrypha.  Perhaps  he  has  less  right ;  for 
these  three  pass^es,  as  they  stand  in  King  James'  transla- 
tion, would  appear  to  have  more  authority  than  any  three 
passages  in  the  books  of  Esdras  or  Judith ;  therefore  to  preach 
upon  the  spurious  words  as  having  this  authority  may  be 
more  deceptive  than  to  preach  upon  the  Apocryphal  words 
which  do  not  appear  to  have  it.  Similar  remarks  may  be 
made  on  the  closing  sentence  of  our  Lord's  prayer  in  Matt. 
vi.  13 :  *'  For  thine  is  the  kingdom,"  etc. ;  on  the  saying  in 
John  V.  4,  that  "  an  angel  went  down  at  a  certain  seasoa 
into  the  pool,  and  troubled  the  water,"  etc. ;  on  the  last  twelve 
verses  of  Mark's  Gospel ;  on  the  verses  between  John  vii.  52 
and  John  viii.  12 ;  on  John  xxi.  25,  and  on  various  other 
parts  of  the  received  text.  They  are  rejected  by  the  most 
recent  critics ;  wo  ought  to  examine  the  reasons  for  the  re- 
jection ;  if  we  believe  or  suspect  that  the  reasons  are  valid, 
we  diminish  the  authority  of  the  sacred  office  by  prewJiing 
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Oil  the  interpolated  or  doubtful  passages.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple, if  the  time  should  ever  coma  ia  vhich  the  book  of 
Daniel,  the  last  twenty-seven  chapters  of  Isaiah,  the  Second 
Epistle  of  Peter,  or  any  other  considerable  part  of  the  Bible 
can  be  proved  to  be  spurious,  it  ought  not  then  to  furnish 
the  texts  for  sermons.  We  presume  that  the  time  will  never 
come ;  but  even  if  it  should,  the  scriptures  will  remain  a 
rich  storehouse  of  themes  for  the  pulpit. 

We  must  have  the  precaution,  however,  to  remember  that 
all  the  genuine  readings  of  the  Bible  are  not  yet  determined ; 
and  tliat  a  phrase  which  is  abandoned  in  a  critic's  last  edi- 
tion of  a  Gospel  may  be  re-instated  in  his  next  editioQ. 
Tischendorf,  in  his  seventh  edition  of  the  New  Testament, 
gave  as  the  reading  of  John  i.  18,  "  No  one  hath  seen  God 
at  any  time ;  the  only-begotten  Ood,  who  is  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Father,  he  bath  declared  him."  This  amended  text 
was  made  the  theme  of  at  least  one  discourse  in  proof  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ.  In  TischendorTs  eighth  edition  he  re- 
turned to  the  old  reading :  "  the  only-begotten  Son,  who  is 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Father."  Here  we  perceive  that  the  old 
rule  respecting  pure  words  may  be  applied,  muiatia  mutandit, 
to  the  preacher's  use  of  improved  readings : 

"  Be  not  tlie  fint  by  whom  die  new  are  tried, 
Nor  jtt  the  laat  to  lay  the  old  amde." 

3.  Still  another  question  arises :  In  order  to  rect^ize  the 
authority  of  the  Bible,  should  a  minister  always  cite  bis  text 
as  it  stands  in  King  James'  translation  ? 

A.  He  should  not  misrepresent  the  English  Bible.  He  should 
repeat  his  text  in  a  way  to  promote  in  himself  and  others  a  love 
of  accuracy.  He  should  be  correct  in  things  little  as  well  as 
great;  should  practise  exegesis  rather  than  eisegcsis.  Careful 
laymen  have  said  of  more  than  one  minister :  "  Ho  preached 
from  a  text  which  is  nowhere  in  the  Bible  " ;  "  He  makes  his 
own  texts'."  Many  a  sermon  has  been  delivered  on  tbe  words : 
"  neither  hath  it  entered  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive"  etc.,  (1 
Cor.  ii.  9) ;  '-I  know  in  whom  I  have  believed"  (2  Tim.  i- 12); 
■'■•  Yo  do  show  forth  the  Lord's  death  until  he  come"  (1  Cor.  xi. 
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26).  The  better  mode  is  to  read  the  text  aB  it  staode  in  our 
translatiou  ;  then,  if  need  be,  to  give  the  true  version.  For 
example,  after  the  text  Fhiiippians  ii.  6  haij  been  recited  as 
King  James'  translators  have  left  it,  let  the  more  approved 
version  be  read :  "  Who,  though  existing  in  the  form  of  God, 
esteemed  not  his  being  on  an  equality  with  God  a  prize  to  be 
seized  on,"  The  rule  whicli  we  are  now  considering  con- 
demns the  careless  or  reckless  cliange  of  the  commonly 
received  translation,  but  does  not  condemn  a  change  which 
the  preacher  distinctly  acknowledges,  and  for  which  he  gives 
hix  reasons.  Dr.  OrviUo  Dewey  introduces  one  of  his  sermons 
thus:  " 'He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved;  but 
lie  that  believeth  not  shall  be  condemned'  (Uark  zvi.  16). 
I  have  translated  the  last  word  in  the  text '  condemned '  in 
conformity  with  the  best  English  versions  and  all  the  foreign 
ones,  and  with  the  undoubted  sense  of  the  original ;  but  the 
change  does  not  materially  alter  the  meaning  of  the  passage, 
I  think  it  best  to  relieve  the  text  from  a  word,  which,  from 
its  association  with  the  language  of  the  profane,  shocks  us  ; 
but  still  tliis  passage  teaches  us,  undoubtedly,  that  with  faith 
are  connected  God's  favor  and  our  safety  and  happiness ; 
and  with  unbelief,  condemnation,  rejection  of  heaven,  and 
die  soul's  perdition." ' 

B.  If  a  text  do  not  mean  really  what  it  does  apparently, 
a  minister  has  no  right  to  discourse  upon  it  as  if  it  did. 
Truth  is  better  than  falsehood.  The  real  import  of  a  scrip- 
ture is  of  more  worth  than  the  acceptance  of  any  particular 

'  CoatroTeraial  Biscoarees,  p,  SIS.  Mr.  Albert  Barnes  made  it  a  nile,  darin^f 
one  period  of  his  life,  to  write  bis  text  with  great  care  oa  the  fint  page  of  Ma 
Bermon,  not  only  in  EngUsh,  but  also  in  Hebrew,  if  it  were  from  the  Old  Tesia- 
neni ;  and  in  Greek,  if  from  the  New.  Hia  object  was  to  encourage  in  himself 
a  habit  of  accurate  cilatioD,  and  also  a  nice  regard  to  the  meanihg  of  the  verse  on 
which  be  disconraed.  Jnlina  Augnslus  Hare,  in  his  Grat  Tolume  of  "Sermons  to 
a  Country  Congr^ation,"  pp.  3S3,  305,  331,  his  three  disconrses,  one  on  the 
whole  teit :  "  Thon  art  gone  np  on  high;  Ihon  haal  led  captivity  captire,  aW 
received  gifts  for  men ;  yea  evco  for  Ihine  enemia,"  etc. ;  the  second,  on  one  part 
of  the  aame  verse :  "  Thoa  hael  received  gifts  for  men  " ;  the  third,  on  another 
pan :  "  Thoa  hagt  received  gifts  for  men,  yea  even  for  liine  enemiet,"  etc.  Bee 
the  text,  in  King  James'  Translation,  ?e.  btviiu  IS. 
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verbion.  The  authority  of  the  Bible  is  the  authority  of  its 
idefts,  not  ite  English  phraseolt^y.  "  Does  it  not  conflict 
altc^tlier  with  the  evangelical  spirit  of  our  [Ludienn] 
church  to  use,  as  the  basis  of  our  religious  service,  words  of 
the  Bible  which  do  not  at  all  belong  to  it  ?  "  ^ 

The  objector  asks  :  Did  not  the  writers  of  the  New  T^tt- 
ment  quote  such  passages  of  the  Septuagint  as  are  incorrect 
translations  of  the  Hebrew  ?  We  answer :  The  Oriental  etjh 
must  not  always  be  interpreted  by  Occidental  rules.  The 
apostles  were  understood  to  cite  these  passages  as  iUnstratioDE, 
not  as  previously  inspired  declarations  of  the  truth ;  or  else  ta 
cite  them  as  involving  the  same  priociple  with  that  involved  ia 
the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament,  or  else  to  cite  them  as 
conveying  their  own  idea  in  words  which  were  most  happily 
suited  to  commend  it  to  their  readers.  They  may  have  been 
sometimes  looked  upon  as  inspired  to  use  for  one  purpose 
language  which  had  been  originally  used  for  a  different  pu^ 
pose.  A  modem  theolc^an  may  cite  the  words  of  Shake- 
speare as  peculiarly  felicitous  for  expressing  a  truth  which 
perhaps  never  occurred  to  tlie  mind  of  the  dramatist.  Hen 
who  are  eupematiirally  inspired  may  be  authorized  to  speak 
as  ordinary  men  -may  not  be  ;  they  may  have  known  mean- 
ings of  the  Old  Testament  which  ordinary  men  do  not  now 
detect.  Besides,  the  design  of  a  quotation,  made  incidentally 
by  the  apostles  in  their  writings,  was  not  always  the  same 
with  the  design  of  a  text  chosen  by  a  pastor  for  his  sermon. 
One  chief  aim  of  the  latter  is  to  honor  the  Bible  as  an  autho^ 
ity  for  our  faith ;  one  aim  of  the  former  was  to  express  a 
truth  iu  words  which  would  ingratiate  it  into  the  hearts  of 
men.  The  rules  for  fashioning  the  cornice,  are  not  the  same 
with  the  rules  for  shaping  the  cornerstone,  of  a  temple. 

Again  the  objector  asks :  Did  not  our  Lord  and  his  apostles 
adopt  the  arguraentum  ad  hominem  and  tlio  argumentvM  ad 
igTiorantiam?  Do  not  such  passages  as  Matt.  xii.  28,  Mart: 
X,  17-31  contain  a  process  of  reasoning  from  premises  which 
the  speaker  neither  affirmed  nor  denied  to  be  true,  but  which 

1  DeWctic's  Prcrace  to  the  aeooDd  edition  of  Ml  TranBlatioaof  EheKblcp-T. 
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were  reasoned  from  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  convicting  his  • 
hearers  of  inconsistency  with  themselves,  and  thus  inducing 
them  to  abandon  their  error  1  May  there  not,  then,  be  a 
dilemma  in  which  a  divine  may  reason  in  behalf  of  a  doctrine 
from  a  text  to  which  his  hearers  attach  a  particular,  but  a 
wrong  signification,  and  may  be  not  convict  them  of  incon- 
sistency with  themselves,  if  they  reject  his  doctrine,  and  if 
they  still  attach  that  particular  signification  to  his  text? 
We  reply :  There  may  be  occasions  on  which  a  reasouer  may 
resort  to  the  ai'guments  ad  hominem  and  ad  igjioraiitiam.^ 
Tliese  occasious,  however,  are  not  such  as  a  clei^man  meets 
in  selecting  his  test.  There  is  a  perceptible  distinctiou 
between  the  use  of  such  arguments  in  the  beginning  of  a  dis- 
course which  is  understood  to  be  authoritative,  and  the  use 
of  them  iu  the  progress  of  a  discussion  which  is  understood 
to  allow  them  iu  an  exceptional  way,  and  as  a  kind  of  diversion 
from  the  main  process  of  reasoning.  If  a  preacher  resort  to 
these  ai^uments,  he  should  make  it  plain  to  his  hearers  that 
he  is  not  expressing  his  own  opinion ;  but  even  then  his 
process  will  be  circuitous ;  he  can  far  more  easily,  as  well  as 
more  safely,  reach  his  goal  by  a  straight  path. 

Once  more,  the  objector  asks :  Will  not  the  hearers  be 
shocked  if  their  pastor  give  up  their  favorite  interpretations  of 
a  text  ?  We  reply :  He  must  be  discreet.  There  are  emer^ 
geucies  in  which  he  may  refuse  to  lake  up,  before  he  proceeds 
to  give  up,  the  popular  interpretations.  He  should  prepare 
men  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  receive  the  truth,  for  this  is 
always  better  than  falsehood.  He  may  surprise  the  unthink- 
ing, if  he  do  not  allow  their  inaccurate  renderings ;  he  will 
grieve  the  judicious  if  he  do.  He  is  to  honor  the  Bible  by 
commenting  on  its  paragraphs ;  and  the  Bible  is  dishonored 
by  being  misinterpreted. 

IV.  One  fact  which  tends  to  fit  a  passE^  to  be  a  text  for 
Eermons  is  the  fact  of  its  referring,  as  it  stands  in  the  Bible, 

'  Sec  ihia  mode  of  reasoning  stated  and  defended  in  Watts'  Logic,  Pan  iii. 
chap.  ii.  t  8.  v.,  and  WfttUon  the  Improvement  of  tbe  Hind,  ucited  in  Gilbart's 
Logic,  pp.  12^,  1S4. 
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to  the  same  ODJect  which  it  refers  to  in  the  sermons.  So 
far  forth  as  it  has  this  correspondency,  just  so  far  has  it  oiu 
peculiar  litneEB  to  be  used  as  a  text,  and  so  far  Ibrth  as  the 
use  of  the  passage  in  the  Bible  does  not  correspond  with 
the  use  of  it  in  the  sermon,  just  so  far  does  it  lose  that  one 
peculiar  litiicss.  If  the  minister  applies  the  text  to  the  same 
tiling  wliicli  the  Biblical  writer  applied  it  to,  he  may  be  said 
to  use  the  test  with  directness ;  if  he  applies  it  to  a  difierent 
thing,  he  may  bo  said  to  use  it  in  the  way  of  accommodatioD. 

1.  Wlien  used  with  directness  the  teit  is  specially  adapted 
to  make  the  sermon  solid  and  authoritative.  This  is  pe^ 
ceptible  in  didactic  and  doctrinal,  but  more  particularly  in 
controversial  discourses.  The  discourses  of  such  men  as 
Dr.  Samuel  Clark  and  Dr.  Joseph  Butler  would,  in  sodm 
degree,  lose  their  apparent  soundness  and  instructireness,  if 
tliey  were  prefaced  by  Biblical  passages  diverted  from  their 
original  application. 

2.  Although  an  accommodated  text  is  deficient  in  one 
kind  of  fitness  to  a  sermon,  it  may  have  another  kind,  and 
that  in  a  marked  degree.  The  rule  requiring  directness 
should  not  be  pressed  to  an  extreme.  It  is  not  an  exclusive 
rule.  Different  texts  have  different  adaptations.  We  must 
remember  that  there  are  some  duties,  as  that  of  family 
prayer,  which  are  not  expressly  named  in  the  scriptures. 
There  are  some  exigencies  which  cannot  be  met  exactly 
by  any  scriptural  paragraph.  Tliere  are  states  of  modem 
society  so  different  from  the  states  recognized  by  the  prophets 
and  apostles,  that  we  must  either  accommodate  our  texts  to 
them,  or  not  preach  distinctively  upon  them  at  ail.  When 
thus  accommodated,  a  biblical  epigraph,  while  it  wants  some, 
possesses  other  and  the  following,  fitnesses  for  a  text:  It 
suggests  a  new  analogy.  It  discloses  a  previously  unnoticed 
resemblance.  Thus,  like  a  species  of  wit,  it  may  excite 
and  fascinate  the  mind.  It  may  give  a  special  liveliness  to 
the  sermon.  The  correspondence  of  the  inspired  words  with 
the  new  and  present  subject  is  often  solemn  and  impressive. 
The  farewell  sermon,  delivered  to  his  weeping  church  by« 
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pastor  on  the  Sabbath  before  his  anticipated,  and,  as  the 
event  proved,  his  actual  decease,  was  on  the  words :  "  Jt  is 
expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away"  (John  xvi.  7).  "How 
old  art  thou  "  (Gen.  xlvii.  8)  has  been  the  text  of  many  a 
New  Tear's  sermon,  in  which  the  life  of  Jacob  has  been  held 
np  as  a  mirror  to  the  audience.  So  on  many  a  New  Tear's 
Sabbath  have  preachers  discoursed  on  the  words :  "  This 
year  thou  shalt  die  "  (Jer.  zsviii.  16),  and  have  felt  safe  in 
predicting  that  the  prophecy  would  be  fulfilled  on  some  one, 
at  least,  who  listened  to  it.^  Scores  of  sermons  have  been 
preached  on  Psalm  Izxx.  8-13  as  applicaUe  to  the  churches 
of  the  Pilgrims  ajid  Puritans  iu  New  England.  The  learned 
Professor  George  Lawson,  hearing  that  on  the  day  previous 
to  that  of  his  discourse  one  of  the  beams  that  supported  the 
gallery  of  the  edifice  in  which  be  was  to  preach  had  fallen,  and 
had  serioasly  injured  some  of  the  persons  who  were  sitting 
under  it,  spoke  on  the  text :  "  And  David  was  displeased 
because  the  Lord  had  made  a  breach  upon  Uzzah  "  (2  Sam. 
vL  8).  At  anotlier  time  a  wall  fell  down  near  his  own  church, 
and  iiyured  several  of  his  parishioners.  On  the  following 
Sabbath,  he  preached  from  1  Kings  xx.  SO :  "  But  the  rest  fled 
to  Aphek,  into  the  city ;  and  there  a  wall  fell  upon  twenty 
and  seven  thousand  of  tlie  men  that  were  left." 


'  It  is  recorded  of  President  Jonathan  Edwards  the  thther,  and  President 
Jonathan  Edwards  the  son,  that "  both  ware  settled  in  the  roioiglrj  as  successors 
to  their  maternal  graadfathen;  were  diamiesed  on  acconnt  of  their  religioua 
opinions,  and  were  ^^oin  settled  in  retired  conntry  towns,  over  congregations 
iingnlarly  attached  to  them ;  where  they  had  leisare  to  pursue  their  fevorite 
■indies,  and  to  prepare  and  publish  their  valuable  works.  Both  were  removed 
from  these  stations  to  become  presidents  of  colleges;  and  both  died  shortly 
after  their  respective  inangnra^on,  the  one  in  the  Sfky-9i;itli,  and  the  other  in 
the  finy-«eventh  yearof  Usage,  each  having  preached  on  the  first  sabbath  oftba 
year  of  bis  death  on  the  text,  "  This  year  thou  shall  die,"  —  Works  of  Freetdeat 
Edwards  the  younger.  Vol.  i.  p.  xxxiv. 

^  The  Memoir  of  Dr.  Lawson  {who  Is  supposed  to  bo  the  Rev.  Josiah  Ca^U 
of  Walter  Scott's  Sc  Roaon's  Well)  records  variona  instances  of  his  accommo- 
dating general  texts  to  special  occasions.  In  these  accommodations  ho  some- 
times forgot  the  dignity  of  the  pnlpii.  Called  to  preach  in  a  vestry  which  was 
filled  with  smoke,  he  suddenly  chose  for  bis  text  Ps.  csix.  83 :  "  For  1  am 
become  a  bottle  in  the  smoke :  yet  I  do  not  tbii?3i  thy  stotaios," 
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the  celebrated  Dr.  John  Howe  had  as  great  a  facility  as  any 
one  in  aooommodating  his  texts  to  the  ezigcacies  of  his 
times.  '"  In  the  year  1690,  Howe  published  his  funeral 
sermott  for  Elsther,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Henry  Sampson  (phy- 
sician), who  was  a  member  of  his  church.  The  lady  died  on 
a  Saibath,  after  a  lingering  illuese  of  eighteen  years  —  a 
circumstance  which  suf^ested  to  Hove  the  following  aH>H)- 
priate  text  for  the  funeral  sermon  :  "  Ought  not  tiiis  woman, 
being  a  daughter  of  Abraham  whom  Satan  hath  bouad,  lo, 
these  eighteen  years,  to  be  loosed  from  tliis  bond  on  the 
Sabbath-day"  (Luke  xiii.  16)  ?  » 

8.  There  are  various  rules  which  ought  to  be  observed  in 
the  accommodation  of  biblical  tests. 

A.  If  it  be  practised  at  all,  it  should  he  practised  in  a 
rational  and  manly  way.  It  should  not  descend  to  the 
puerility  of  a  mere  verbal  resemblance  between  the  original 
and  the  accommodated  use  of  the  biblical  passage.  "  I  wu 
charmed  with  my  preacher,"  says  one  of  the  interlocutors  m 
Fenelon's  Dialogues.  "The  text  was  this:  *I  have  eaten 
ashes  like  bread'  [Ps.  cii.  9].  Now,  could  any  one  make 
a  happier  choice  for  a  text  for  Ash  Wednesday?"  When 
John  Sobieski  (John  HI.),  the  Polish  warrior  and  king,  had 
in  1683  defeated  the  army  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  Kara  Mus- 
tafa, and  had  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Vienna,  there 
was  a  religious  celebration  of  the  victory  in  the  principal 
church  of  Vienna,  and  the  sermon  of  ttie  day  was  on  Jobo 
L  6 :  "  There  was  a  man  sent  from  Ood  whose  name  was 
John."  a 

B.  The  text  as  accommodated  should  involve  the  principle 
which  characterizes  the  passage  as  originally  spoken.  At 
the  basis  of  each  there  should  be  seen  to  lie  the  same  good 
thought.  There  are  three  noted  verses  the  accommodation 
of  which,  although  justified  by  some  eminent  preachers,  has 
been  condemned  by  many  critics.'    One  is  Judg.  v.  28: 

1  Bo^ra'  Life  of  Joho  Howe,  p.  888, 

'  Von  Amnion's  Handbuch,  n.  a.  w.  f  38. 

-•  The  remaiki  whkJi  follow  wedMigned  to  meet  tbe  jovrnJotjectKHii  tguna 
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"  Why  is  bis  chariot  so  long  in  comiDg?  "  This  is  eomo- 
times  made  the  basis  of  a  funeral  sermon.  An  inteuse 
sufferer,  waiting  on  his  deatli-bed  for  the  coming  of  bis  Lord, 
ntters  the  same  exclamation  which  the  mother  of  Sisera 
uttered  while  waiting  for  the  coming  of  her  absent  son. 
The  words  in  their  original  and  in  their  accommodated 
application  develop  the  same  principles.  They  are  such  as 
these :  The  influence  of  love  to  excite  a  desire  of  seeing  the 
belored  person,  and  of  being '  with  him  where  lie  is ' ;  the 
tendency  of  such  a  desire  to  make  the  delay  in  gratifying  it 
appear  long,  and  to  prompt  the  seemingly  impatient  cry: 
"  Why  ao  long  ?  "  The  objector  says  :  Take  for  your  text 
the  direct  words:  "Having  a  desire  to  depart  and  to  be 
with  Christ"  (Phil.  i.  28).  The  reply  is:  These  are  not 
the  words  actually  uttered  by  the  saint  whose  funeral  ia 
solemnized  ;  they  are  not  the  words  which  fit  the  excited  im- 
aginations of  the  mourners.  There  is  a  solemn  poetry  in  the 
occasion.  If  a  preacher  introduce  a  hackneyed  text,  the 
hearers  will  /ed  the  question :  "  Why  tarry  the  wheels  of 
his  chariot  ?  "  The  "  direct "  words  are  more  instructive  in 
a  calm  discussion ;  they  are  not  always  so  graphic  in  an 
impassioned  appeal. 

The  accommodation  of  another  text  has  been  criticised : 
(1  Cor.  xiii.  11)  "  When  I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a  child,  I 
understood  as  a  child,  I  thought  as  a  child ;  but  when  I  be- 
came a  man,  I  put  away  childish  things."  This  passage  has 
been  made  the  basis  of  discourses,  and  is  frequently  repeated 
in  familiar  converse,  on  the  duties  of  the  middle  aged.  It 
was  originally  applied  to  the  fact  that  the  heavenly  state  is 
superior  to  our  present  apprehensions  of  it.  Still  as  first 
written,  and  also  as  accommodated,  it  infolds  the  principle 
that  a  more  advanced  condition  leads  the  mind  to  look  above 
the  objects  that  engross  it  in  a  less  advanced  condition.  ,  The 
text  is  a  symbol  of  a  heavenly  truth ;  we  may  dilate  upon 

the  accomiDOditiou  of  tbote  thrae  texu,  not  the  paiticiilaT  objections  ofibred  b; 
critica  like  Campbell  and  Porter  agftinst  particular  aeimoDS,  as  iboM  of  Di. 
Bawker.aDd  Dr.  Blair. 
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the  B^mbol  in  illustratiug  the  ctutj  of  a  full-grown  man  to 
rise  above  tlie  pursuits  of  a  small  child.  Bat  why  not  choose 
some  such  text  as  Eccl.  iii.  1  sq. :  "  To  every  thing  there 
is  a  seasoD,"  etc.  ?  We  reply :  Such  a  test  does  possess  some 
fitnesses  which  the  criticised  oue  does  uot ;  but  on  the  oth» 
hand,  the  criticised  text  has  special  fitnesses  of  its  own;  it 
is  more  vivid,  attracts  more  attention,  will  be  more  diuabla 
as  a  memento  of  tlie  duties  of  manhood. 

Another  accommodated  text  is  Ex.  xiv.  15 :  "  Spe^  unto 
the  children  of  Israel  that  they  go  forward."  One  idea  inh 
beddod  in  this  command  is:  The  duty  of  men  to  make 
pn^-ess,  in  despite  of  difficulties  and  dangers.  As  first 
spoken  it  announced  the  duty  of  the  Israelites,  wlien  hemmed 
in  by  the  mountains  on  either  side,  and  by  the  Egyptian 
army  in  the  rear,  to  march  on  altliough  the  Red  Sea  was  in 
their  front.  But  several  ministers  have  discoursed  on  it  as 
proclaiming  the  duty  of  Cliristians  to  press  forward  in  the 
service  of  their  Maker,  even  when  they  are  pursued  by  Epirit- 
ual  foes,  and  dismayed  by  seas  of  trouble  before  them.  The 
objector  asks :  Why  not  discourse  on  the  text  "  Grow  in 
grace  "  (2  Pet,  iii.  18)  ?  We  reply :  There  arc  occasious 
wlien  we  need  a  text  wliicli  is  like  the  voice  of  a  trumpet. 

C.  If  you  accommodate  a  biblical  text,  let  it  be  apparent 
that  you  intend  to  do  so.  A  quaint  rule  is :  If  you  bluuder, 
let  your  hearers  see  that  you  blunder  knowingly.  Never 
quote  a  text  as  if  it  were  designed  by  the  prophet  or  apostle 
to  prove  a  particular  doctrine,  or  enforce  a  particular  duty, 
when  it  was  not  so  designed.  If  you  intend  to  guard  your 
hearers  against  their  danger  of  grieving  away  the  Holy 
Spirit,  do  not  preach  on  the  text:  "  My  Spirit  shall  not  always 
strive  with  man"  (Gen.  vi.  3),  unless  you  explain  it  as  in- 
volving the  same  principle  with  tbat  involved  in  the  Holy 
Spirit's  abandoning  sinners  forever.  If  you  preach  on  the 
piety  of  children,  and  select  Prov.  viii.  17  for  your  text,  ex- 
plain it  as  diverted  from  its  original  meaning :  "  Those  who 
seek  me  earnestly  shall  find  mo." ' 

■  Several  Mnnoni  have  be«n  preached  on  Pa.  xUz.  8 :  "  For  the  redenqAkm  <i 
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y.  Completeness  is  a  quality  which  gives  to  a  biblical 
passage  one  kind  of  fitness  to  be  the  basis  of  a  sermon. 

1.  The  text  is  especially  felicitous  if  all  its  suggestions 
be  correspoudently  noticed  by  the  preacher ;  if  its  complete 
idea  be  the  romplete  idea  of  the  sermon.  Some  rhetoricians, 
as  Claude,  are  inclined  to  prescribe  that  every  text  have  this 
peculiar  felicity.  But  such  a  prescription  is  too  strict.  It 
would  exclude  from  the  preacher's  use  some  of  the  most 
important  passages  of  the  Bible,  or  else  would  condemu  him 
to  dispense  with  unity  and  logical  order  in  his  sermons. 

2.  The  text  is  a  sufficiently  felicitous  one  if  it  be  complete 
in  its  grammatical  construction,  and  express  the  idea  of  the 
sacred  penman,  even  although  it  fail  of  expressing  his  com- 
ptoe  idea.  It  should  be  a  full  sentence,  having  a  subject, 
predicate,  and  copula ;  one  wliich  without  any  reference  to 
the  sentences  preceding  or  succeeding  it,  suggests  a  definite 
thought.  If,  standing  by  itself,  it  has  no  precise  meaning, 
it  fails  to  serve  one  of  tiie  purposes  of  a  text  An  obituary 
notice  of  an  office-bearer  in  the  church  states  tliat  at  his 
funeral  a  sermon  was  delivered  from  Job  "  without  any 
order." 

Some  rhetoricians  are  not  satisfied  with  the  remark  that 
an  incomplete  sentence  wants  one  kind  of  fitness,  they  say 
that  it  is  aliogether  unfit,  for  a  text  of  sermons.  They  con- 
demn Robert  Hall  for  preaching  his  beautil'ul  discourse  at 
the  interment  of  Dr.  Ryland  on  the  words :  "  That  disciple 
wliom  Jesus  loved  " ;  they  condemn  more  than  one  eminent 
clergyman  for  preaching  a  discourse  at  the  funeral  of  a 
venerable  Christian  on  the  words :  "An  old  disciple  " ;  ^  they 

tbeir  eonl  is  procions  and  it  ceae«tli  fbrcrer,"  and  have  been  devoted  to  tbe  proof 
that  the  etenisl  anlTatioii  of  believers  has  been  purchased  at  great  expeose  I  A 
Hrmon  on  2  Tim.  ii.  SS :  "  In  mtefcness  instructing  tbose  that  appose  tlient- 
aelves  "  ia  devoted  to  a  statement  of  tbo  difl'erent  mellioda  in  nhieh  men  oppose 
tlieir  own  interests,  etc  1  Such  bhmders  show  the  importance  of  th«  mle  that 
tbe  preacher  examine  his  text  in  the  original  Hebrew  or  Greek. 

1  A  member  of  Robert  Hell's  "church  died  in  ooo  at  tbe  almsboiues  at 
Leicester,  at  (be  extraordinary  age  of  a  hnndred  and  seven,  when  he  selected 
for  tbe  motto  of  bis  disconne  the  appropriate  words  in  Acts  xxi.  16,  'an  old 
disciple,'"    A  gentleman  who  heard  the  discourse  wrote:   " It »m a fnneitd 
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condemn  several  splendid  sermons  on  "  The  power  of  an 
endless  life,"  also  on  "  Tbe  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed 
God."  Nb  reaecandum  ad  vivum.  Clauses  like  those  are 
so  woU  known  that  they  surest  at  once,  while  they  do  not 
dii-ectly  express,  a  complete  and  definite  idea.  Tbo  infelici^ 
of  some  such  texts  should,  indeed,  be  mitigated  by  the  mm- 
ister's  reciting,  in  connection  with  them,  the  whole  poss^e 
in  whicli  they  occur.  "  Fast  feeling  "  is  a  clause  on  which 
many  a  sermon  is.  founded.  The  clause  ma;  be  twice  read 
—  once  by  itself,  and  once  as  it  stands  in  tlio  entire  verse : 
"  Who,  being  past  feeling,  have  given  tbemselres  over  unto 
lasciriousness,  to  work  all  uucleauness  with  greediness" 
(Eph.  iv.  19).  "Without  natural  affection"  is  a  commoa 
text.  Immediately  before  or  after  its  announcement,  the 
whole  verse  Rom.  i.  31,  maybe  recited.  In  a  similar  way 
the  infelicity  in  verses  l>eginning  with  a  relative  may  i>e 
relieved  ;  as,  "  And  were  by  nature  children  of  wrath,"  etc. 
(Eph.  ii.  3) ;  "  Which  were  born  not  of  blood,"  etc  (Jolia 
i.  13).  For  the  one  defect  in  the  use  of  iucomplete  sentences 
as  texts  for  sermons,  tliere  may  be  some  compensation  in 
the  pith  and  point  which  the  brevity  of  the  sentences  pves 
them. 

3.  Tbe  text  is  not  allowable,  if  by  means  of  its  failing 
to  form  a  complete  sentence,  or  to  express  the  complete 
idea  of  the  inspired  penman,  it  become  undignified.  Seoa- 
tional  preachers  are  apt  to  degrade  the  pulpit  by  texts  which, 
wlien  insulated  from  their  contexts,  lose  tlieir  sobriety.  For 
the  sake  of  replenishing  the  empty  seats  of  a  Scotch  kiifc, 
the  minister  placarded,  every  week,  such  texts  for  the  coming 
SaJibath  as:  "What  fear!  yea,  what  vehement  desire!" 
"  Nine  and  twenty  knives,"  *'  A  time  to  dance,"  "  Alas, 
Master,  for  it  was  borrowed,"  etc.,  etc.  It  is  recorded  that, 
orotiou  ;  the  subject  of  it  was  an  obscare  old  woman.  Hera  the  apteador  oTbii 
poetical  imaginution  borat  fbrth,  and  he  poured  out  such  a  toireot  of  «liM[DeDca 
on  the  bead  of  indigent  worth,  aa  delighted  all  who  could  hear  and  audentand 
him.  Tbe  chapel  was  (nil,  but  not  crowded,  and  the  preacher  wai  extremely 
animated.  I  thank  yon  for  sending  me  thirty  milei  on  toot  out  of  my  mj  » 
bear  him."  —  Morris'i  BecolleclioDS  of  Rer.  Bobert  Hall,  pp.  a37,  S38. 
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on  a  Sabbath  forenooa  during  our  last  war  with  Groat 
Britain,  a  minister,  eminent  for  his  genius  and  learning,  was 
engaged  in  his  pulpit  services,  and  was  informed  that  three 
Bhips  of  the  British  navy  were  coming  near  the  port  where  he 
resided,  and  imperilling  one  of  our  own  men-of-war.  He 
instantly  suspended  the  morning  worship,  left  the  pulpit, 
hastened  to  the  neighboring  fortification,  offered  his  military 
services  to  the  commander,  was  ordered  to  stand  by  one  of 
the  guns,  remained  at  his  post  until  the  three  ships  of  the 
British  line  had  sailed  away ;  then  he  returned  to  his  church 
in  season  for  the  afternoon  sermon,  wliich  he  delivered  ex- 
tempore from  the  triumphant  words  :  "  Tiiere  go  tlie  ships  " 
(Pb.  civ.  26).  The  text  as  quoted  is  entirely  different  in  its 
meaning  from  the  text  as  first  written.  The  sentence  was 
complete,  but  when  severed  from  its  a^uncts  became  lu- 
dicrous, though  patriotic. 

(TobecontinDed). 


ARTICLE    VII. 

JOHN  KEUCHLIN,  THE  FATHER   OF   HEBEEW  LEARNING 
IN  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCa 

BT   BST.   esiJiB  H&BRILL,  AldlOTBB,  MASS. 

That  wtu  a  most  interesting  period  in  history  when  GermaDy  was 
■wakened  from  a  long  mental  sleep.  She  seemed  to  become  Buddenly 
ronscions  of  her  condition  and  needs,  and  at  once  set  henelf  resolutely  to 
work  to  remedy  her  defects.  It  was  within  the  period  of  deadness  and 
dunces  that  Reucfalin  was  bom  at  Pforzheim,  in  1155,  —  when  Germany 
Ucked  libraries  and  books,  learned  men,  efficient  teachers,  and  respectable 
Kboob,  and,  most  deplorable  of  all,  the  conaciousneEs  that  such  things 
were  at  all  necessary  to  the  completeness  of  national  life  and  character. 
But  all  this  was  changed ;  and  when  Renchlin  died,  in  1532,  in  his  taxty- 
Krenth  year,  the  national  mind  was  characterized  by  a  passionate  eager- 
D«a3  for  truth  in  both  education  and  religion.  Learned  men  had  arisen ; 
chsracter  had  be«n  g^ven  to  the  schools;  education  had  been  established 
on  a  aoand  basis ;  printed  books  had  accumulated ;  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew  had  come  to  be  studied  according  to  scientific  methods ;  a  fair 
critical  sprit  had  been  developed ;  and,  withal,  light  had  begun  to  dawn 
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on  the  spiribi&l  world.  Tie  subject  of  titia  brief  aketcli  wai  one  of  tbe 
most  prominent  actora  in  these  ra^ndly  shifling  scenes.  He  was  pic- 
eminentl/  a  man  rused  up  b^  God  to  do  a  great  work  for  the  race. 
His  works  have  now  no  value,  and  are  quite  forgotten;  but  his  life  and 
Ubon  form  an  epoch  of  great  moment  in  the  hlslArf  of  the  human  mind 
and  spirit  Reuchlin  wae  a  man  of  rare  gifts.  He  was  an  eminent  jurist, 
a  master  of  pure  Latin  and  Greek,  tbe  great  light  of  his  age  and  coanOj 
(in  the  Christian  chuKh)  in  Hebrew,  a  man  of  liberal  cnltare,  a  pcdisbed 
gentleman,  tbo  ambassador  and  companion  of  kings,  a  writer  who  ccn- 
manded  respect  in  his  own  age,  a  man  of  indomitable  enei^',  of  plodding 
perseTeranco,  of  exceeding  f^roess  and  soundness  of  judgment,  a  tnost 
earnest  seeker  for  truth,  who  said  of  himself:  "I  worship  truth  as  God.' 
and  whose  name  was  praised  and  whose  advice  was  sought  bj  the 
schdan  of  every  nation,  both  on  account  of  tbe  degree  of  his  attainments, 
and  also  on  account  of  the  integrity  and  purity  of  his  character.  We 
have  to  do,  certainly,  with  a  rare  man,  and  the  complete  story  of  his  life 
b  one  of  exciting  interest.  But,  in  this  sketch,  we  must  consider  hin 
chiefly  in  Ihe  department  of  Hebrew  learning,  to  which  the  book  before  is 
confines  its  notice  of  him.* 

1 .  Hit  struggle  to  manttr  the  Hebrew,  and  hit  altainiaenis  in  the  tame.  — 
During  the  first  half  of  Beuchlin's  life  manuscripts  were  cipeosive,  and 
printed  books  did  not  exist  Also,  capable  instractors  in  Hebrew  were 
quite  as  non-existent  as  books  themselves.  Reuchlin  was  thirty-three 
years  old  when  tbe  first  complete  Hebrew  Bible  was  printed  (that  wu  ii 
Italy,  in  I4St$},  and  it  was  some  time,  perhaps  seveisl  yeacs,  before  say 
copies  reached  Germany.  Besides,  there  was  no  demand  for  a  knowledge 
of  Hebrew.  What  possible  incentive  or  moUve  wns  there  to  lead  a  stadent 
to  apply  himself  to  tiib  study?  Two  theologians  at  Tubingen,  Conrad 
Summenbart  and  Paul  Scriptoris,  are  mootioned  as  having  known  s  little 
Hebrew ;  but  they  left  neither  books  nor  pupils.  Conrad  Pellieaa  also 
made  some  progress  in  this  study ;  but  as  late  as  1500  he  was  obliged  to 
apply  to  Reuchlin  for  the  solution  of  difficulties  which  appear  now  very 
trifling.  Rudolf  Agricola  learned  the  rudiments  of  Hebrew  in  early  life, 
and  then  laid  aside  the  language  altogether,  making  no  use  of  it  iiatQ 
a  year  or  two  before  his  death,  when  ho  resumed  the  study  of  it,  wbich 
amounted,  of  course,  to  commencing  it  anew.  Perhaps  the  meet  ftmiliy 
name,  in  this  connection,  is  that  of  John  ^Vessel.  Probably  he  taught 
Agricola  nbnt  the  latter  knew  of  this  language ;  but  he  letl  no  records  as 
to  his  own  attaiuinents  in  it,  and  that  he  had  other  pupils  is  not  at  aD 
cerbun.  Agricola  is  authotity  for  saying  that  Wessel  dissuaded  Beuchlra 
from  studying  Hebrew.    Yet  he  may  hare  taught  Pteuchlin  the  ruditnents 

'  Tim  Sludium  dcr  Hobriiiichen  Spnichc  in  Dcutschiand  vom  Eode  des  itv. 
bis  zox  Miiu;  des  xvi,  Jahrbnnderts.  Von  Ludwig  Geiger.  Breslan.  1870.  pp. 
viii,  and  110.  —  Reuchlin,  pp.  23-40. 
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of  it  HeGe  men  are  named  as  the  predecessors  of  Beachlin,  bo  far  as  he 
bad  any ;  but  it  is  easily  seen  that  such  knowledge  of  Hebrew  aa  they 
possessed  would  not  be  entitled  to  any  great  respect.  We  mention  these 
&cta  for  the  pnrpoee  of  showing  that  to  master  Hebrew  under  such  cir- 
cumstaoces,  and  b>  create  among  the  students  of  Germany  a  univerBal 
enthu^asm  for  ^e  study  of  it,  was  no  small  task,  and  deserves  no  small 
praise.  Besides  the  obstacles  already  mentioned,  public  opinion  in  many 
quarters  was  very  bitter  against  the  study  of  Hebrew.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
strict  party  of  the  church,  "  the  Greek  language  was  the  mother  of  all 
beresies,  and  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  was  an  unquestionable  apostasy  to 
Judaism."'  Ffcfierkom  said:  "The  Jews  injure  the  Christian  religion 
more  than  the  devil  himself."*  Later,  ReuchlJn,  because  of  his  enthusiasm 
for  Hebrew  studies,  was  charged  with  having  been  "  bought  up  "  by  the 
Jews.*  In  a  letter  to  Cardinal  Hadrian,  Seuchlin  says  :  "  I  devoted 
myself  to  Hebrew  partly  for  the  pleasure  it  gave  me,  but  chiefly  for  the 
great  service  which  I  foresaw  a  knowledge  of  it  would  be  to  religion  and 
tnith."  And  further:  "Nuther  a  thirst  for  gold  nor  a  desire  for  fame 
have  driven  men  into  this  study.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  been  obliged 
to  keep  my  studies  a  secret,  and  as  to  the  expense  of  learning  Hebrew,  I 
aesnre  you  it  has  cost  me  much  money."  If  Renchlin  learned  the  rudiments 
of  Hebrew  of  Wessel  at  all,  it  must  have  been  in  14TS,  after  his  return 
from  the  Paris  schools,  when  he  resided  for  a  time  in  Basel,  where  he  met 
Wessel.     This  was  in  his  twentieth  year. 

There  is  evidence  that  by  1480,  he  had  learned  a  little  Hebrew.  In 
14S3  Auricula  (Reuchlin  was  tlien 'twenty-eight)  speaks  of  his  knowledge 
of  Hebrew.  But  when  the  best  has  been  said,  the  knowledge  of  it  which 
he  then  posseaeed  was  very  limited-  In  I4S7  he  sent  to  his  fiiend, 
Sebastian  Uurrho,  to  get  him  a  copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  in  a  translation ; 
which,  however,  Murrho  could  not  find.  la  1489,  LeonUirius,  in  a  letter 
praising  Reuchlin's  learning,  speaks  only  of  Greek  and  Latin.  Reuchlin 
could  make  no  great  progress  in  Hebrew  without  a  teacher;  and  a 
teacher,  what  Beuchlin  himself  afterwards  became,  could  not  at  that  time 
be  found.  He  had  been  in  various  universities,  —  Freiburg,  Basel,  Paris, 
Orleans,  Poitiers,  —  but  they  were  alike  poor  in  this  respect.  In  1481  he 
went  to  Wiirtembei^  to  reside.  Here  there  was  a  considerable  number 
of  Jews,  but  none  sufficiently  educated  to  help  bim.  And  it  was  not  till 
1492,  in  bis  thirty-seventh  year,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  court  of  the 
emperor  Friedrich  III.,  that  hb  desire  to  find  an  instructor  in  Hebrew 
was  gratified.  A  Jew,  Jacob  Jehiel  Loans,  the  private  physician  of  the 
emperar,  was  also  master  of  Hebrew,  and  at  once  became  Reuchlin's 
teacher.    This  bet  marks  an  important  epoch  in  Reuchlin's  life.    Perhaps. 

^  Base's  History,  3!9. 

-  Libell.  do  Confess.  Jndiica.   See  Ueiners,  LebensbMchreibungeo,  L  103. 

■  Meincrs,  I.  81. 
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sUo,  it  marks  an  importuit  moment  in  the  hiftor^  of  leamng  in  tte 
Cbriatian  church.  During  this  and  the  foUo^ng  year  Reuchlia  nceired 
instruction,  at  interrale,  from  Loans.  In  1498  he  was  seni  from  H^d- 
berg,  where  he  had  settled,  U>  Eome  as  ambassador.  While  at  Boms  he 
sought  a  second  time  for  a  Hebrew  instructor,  and  obtuued  the  serrice* 
of  a  Jew  named  Sfomo.  This  Obadiah,  or  "  Abdias "  Sfono,  Bendilin 
paid  "  one  gold  crown  an  hour  "  for  his  iostrucdon.'  It  will  be  ootked 
that  it  vas  not  till  this  late  date,  I4a8,  Reuohlin's  forty-third  jQar,  that  he 
was  able  liillj  to  stand  on  his  own  feet  in  this  department  of  kanung  in 
which  he  became  so  eminent.  And  as  late  as  1316,  six  yean  before  Iw 
death,  we  find  him  seeking  means  to  perfect  himself  in  Chaldee.*  Ihroo^ 
the  friendship  and  influence  of  Loans,  Friedrich  IlL  prwented  Bcnchlin 
with  an  elegant  manuscript  of  the  Bible,  valued  at  three  bandTed  gold 
crowns.  To  Doctor  Streler,  tutor  of  a  brother  <^  Benchlin,  BeocUiB 
wrote,  in  I49I,  for  a  cop;  of  the  Bible.  Afier  much  fruitless  searchii^, 
Streler  replied :  "  Books  are  not  so  plent}^  here  in  Florence  as  jaa 
imagine.  I  have  found  no  Hebrew  Bible  yet,  except  one  owned  bi  a 
man  in  Bolc^a,  and  to  which  seTeral  books  are  wanting."*  In  H3S 
Streler  wrote  i^ain :  "  No  Hebrew  Bible  yet ;  and  about  it  I  can  mt 
nothing  further  till  Holzhafer  returns  from  Naples."  Although  BeochUn 
bad  infinite  trouble  to  collect  books,  yet  he  was  able  to  collect,  for  the 
times,  quite  a  fair  library.  Besides  many  other  literary  works,  Reuchlia 
published,  in  lS06,hia  "Kudiments  of  Hebrew";  in  1512,  a  "Grammatical 
Interpretation  of  the  Seven  Penitential  Psalms";  and  in  1518,  his  "fidirew 
Accents  and  Orthography."  He  ahto  translated  into  Hebrew  one  or  atan 
small  works,  and  wrote  leveral  letters  in  Hebrew.  We  find  him  aakii^ 
constant  use  of  his  knowledge,  in  the  way  of  assisting  or  instnetiiig 
others.  We  have  space  only  to  mention  the  fact  that  the  Elector  of  Saiooy 
invited  him  to  occupy  the  chair  of  Hebrew  in  Wittenberg,  which  be  «M 
obliged  to  decline.*  In  1520,  he  was  invit«d  to  a  profeesoiship  of  GnA 
and  Hebrew  in  Ing^dstadt,  at  a  salary  of  two  hundred  gold  crowns  a 
year,  which  offer  he  accepted,  and  at  once  he  began  to  lecture  on  Eimchi'i 
Hebrew  Grammar  and  the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes.  Upwards  of  three 
hundred  students  crowded  into  his  lecture-room  to  hear  him.  It  is  a  fact 
worthy  of  note  that  among  his  pupils  here  were  John  Forster,  and  JiAa 
£ck,the  famous  opponent  of  Lu^er.  Later  he  was  called  to  Ttibingen,*) 
Professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  where  he  labored  till  the  summer  (rf'  1532, 
when  be  died  in  Stuttgart,  where  he  had  been  carried. 

Therearemanyfacta  illustrating  the  thoroughness  of  his  scholaiship.  Hi) 
bitter  enemy,  Pfefferkorn,  the  converted  Jew,  was  regarded  as  a  man  of 
learning;  and  yet  Benchlin  showed  him  Hebrew  books  which  he  (Ffe9^^ 
kom)  could  not  read.  Later  in  the  famous  Pfefferkom-Hochstnteit- 
Reuchlin  eontroverey,  Reiichlin's  "  Eyeglass,"  in  which  were  many  quota- 

1  Meinors,  1. 66.        '  Qeiger,  29,  note.        '  Meiners,  I.  SB.        '  Goger,  SS. 
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tions  in  Hebrew  in  rabbinical  character,  was  to  be  esamined  hy  tbe  church 
officials.  But  to  be  read  it  bad  to  be  first  translated  into  Latin.  Both 
puties  appointed  men  for  this  purpose.  When  tbe  work  came  to  be  ex- 
amined, Reucblin's  attorney  showed  that  the  church  party  bad  made  three 
bnndred  mistakes  in  their  translation.  The  church  party  were  at  last 
obliged  to  yield,  and  take  tbe  BeucbliD  translBtJon  as  tbe  correct  one. 
This  waa  certainly  a  triumph  for  Reuchlin's  scbolarehip.  One  point  in  the 
fitmoue  controversy  just  alluded  to  was  that  the  Talmud  should  be  burnt. 
It  bad  not  then  been  printed,  except  a  few  single  tracts.  Beucblin  said  be 
coald  not  speak  of  tbis  from  peisonal  knowledge.  He  bad  never  been 
able  to  get  a  copy,  although  he  would  have  gladly  pud  twice  its  value  for 
one.  Further,  be  bad  nerer  in  any  German  country  met  a  Christian  who 
bad  read  the  Talmud.  And  among  all  tbe  baptized  Jews,  bo  knew  of  but 
a  single  one  who  could  read  it.  And  Beucblin  aiiguee :  "  Wby  condemn  a 
book  which  no  one  is  able  to  read,  and  which  no  one  in  Germany  is  able  to 
tell  us  anything  about  ? '" 

One  other  incident  will  illustrate  the  candid  spirit  of  Reuchlin,  in  con- 
trast with  the  narrow  spirit  of  his  opponents  Pfefierkorn,  of  whom 
Erasmus  said,  "  This  one  half-Jewish  Christian  has  injured  Christianity 
more  than  the  entire  Jewish  rabble,"*  made  a  plan  for  converting  all  tbe 
Jews  and  annihilating  Judusm,  as  follows :  1.  All  books  were  to  be  taken 
away  firom  the  Jews,  except  tbe  Bible ;  2.  Government  was  to  compel  all 
Jewish  children  to  be  trained  up  in  the  Christian  religion ;  3.  The  adult 
Jews  who  would  be  converted  were  to  be  kindly  received^  4.  But  the  rett, 
who  should  harden  themselves  in  their  errors,  were  to  be  driven  away  as 
incorrigible  knaves.  His  plan  may  have  looked  well  on  paper  to  himself 
and  to  thcee  of  his  party.  But  Beucblin  stud :  "  The  gospel,  the  church 
Fatben,  and  justice  are  all  against  such  a  thing.  Much  wiser  would  it  be 
to  put  two  professors  of  Hebrew  into  each  of  the  universities  in  tbe  land, 
and  let  them  train  the  young  men  thoroughly  in  tbe  knowledge  of  thb 
language.  And  thus,  after  ten  years,  perhaps,  there  will  be  a  body  of 
men  who  will  be  able  to  meet  the  Jews  ^rly,  mildly,  and  reasonably,  on 
their  own  grounds,  and  in  that  way  convert  them."'  Nothing  could 
better  illustrato  tbe  spirit  of  the  two  parties  into  which  tbe  Chiistlaa 
church  was  now  dividing  itself —  the  party  of  progress  and  its  oppoate — 
than  the  incident  or  fact  just  related. 

2  If  we  had  time,  it  would  be  interesting  to  show,  as  our  second  point, 
lAt  exceeding  Uberahnets  and  Joimeis  of  Eeuchlin's  judgment,  of  which  the 
f^cts  just  related  are  illustrsUons. 

3.  Reuehtin  never  lefi  ihe  Catholic  church.  —  It  seems  as  if  Providence 
had  a  special  object  in  retaining  him  there.  He  did  a  great  work  as  a 
foremnuer  of  the  Beformatiom    Luther  said ;  "  I  thank  the  grace  of  God 

)  Meinen,  I.  1 1 1 .  *  See  Oraelz.,  G«Mh.  der  Jnden,  ix.  89. 

'  Meinen,  I.  I<M,  133. 
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which  hat  been  revealed  in  tbee,  dear  man,  and  which  baa  enabled  tbee 
to  stop  the  monttn  of  the  ungodly."  Others  aaid,  on  account  of  his  gnat 
■ervicei  for  the  Bible :  "  HieroDfinui  is  bom  l^ain." 

i.  Ri'uckUn  deaervet  notice  at  a  man  of  general  cvllvre.  —  Thii  haidl; 
lielongs  to  the  limita  of  our  sketch.  Yet  u  a  promoter  (tf  Btxnan  and 
Greek  literature,  bj  his  lectmres,  trauslatiotu,  and  other  wo^;  as  tlie 
author  of  several  dramatic  pieces,  and  the  first  to  introduce  dramatic  rep- 
resentations into  the  colleges  of  German]' ;  as  a  jurist,  in  which  capadtj 
he  spent  many  years  of  his  Ufe  —  he  has  given  abundant  evidence  that  his 
general  culture  was  of  the  most  liberal  kind. 

5.  Further,  heia  an  example  of  conslanl  and  peneee^ag  labor. — If  he 
was  the  father  of  Hebrew  learning,  he  was  also  the  fiuber  of  that  patieat, 
plodding,  yet  cheerful  method  of  study  for  which  German  students  have 
been  so  long  renowned.  While  in  the  service  of  emperors  or  i^inces, 
every  hour  when  be  was  not  engaged  in  his  r^ular  duties  he  devoted  to 
study.  Sebastian  Brant  "  regrets  deeply  that  a  man  with  Beuchlin^ 
abilities  should  be  so  occupied  with  all  sorts  of  affairs,  and  even  military 
affairs,  as  to  have  no  time  left  for  learned  labors."  "No  portion  rfmj 
life,"  he  says,  "  has  passed  when  I  have  not  applied  myself  to  advancing 
the  interests  of  learning  and  religion."  At  another  time  he  speaks  of 
toilingdayand  night  to  accomplish  a  certain  task.  His  constantly  laborion 
life  could  be  illustrated  by  many  facta. 

6.  After  Reucklin  had  created  a  place /or  hamelf  in  lAe  aorid,  kii  lervieet 
mere  in  great  demand.  —  Melanchthon,  Schilling,  Oecolampadius,  and  many 
others  from  many  quarters,  came  to  him  to  enjoyJiis  inatniction.  Univra^ 
sities,  abbots,  and  private  individuals  sent  to  him  for  advice  in  procuring 
Hebrew  instructors.  In  Latin,  Greek,  and  theology  he  passed  everjiriiere 
as  authority.  His  advice  was  sought  in  difficult  matters  pertaining  ta 
learning.  Stoffler  wants  to  know  if  bobel  and  bovel  are  Hebrew  woris. 
Peutinger,  if  the  word  rendered  "  eagle,"  in  DeuL  xiv.,  means  really  an 
eagle,  or  some  /<nir-Jooted  atiimaL  Amorhach  is  editing  Hieronymus,  and 
needs  Reuchlin  to  assist  him  with  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  Odiers  a^ 
for  other  favors,  so  that  Reuchlin,  besides  his  own  dntiea,  was  often 
employed  in  aiding  eminent  scholars. 

7.  Eettehtin's  contemporaries  had  the  higheil  reject  for  him.  — Bodaens, 
Ruellius,  Copus,  and  Faber  all  writo  Irom  France,  "  No  name  is  more 
renowned  here  than  that  of  Reuchlin."  Whatever  Reuchlin  wrote  was 
called  a  "  masterpiece."  In  Italy  and  England,  and  France  (dso,  "  men 
kissed  the  letters  of  this  tamous  man,  and  preserved  them  as  pi«do(B 
relics."  Erasmus  puts  him  among  the  saints,  and  aseociat«s  his  name  with 
that  of  St.  HieronymuB.  The  stream  of  praise  setting  towards  bim  is 
swollen  to  a  perfect  flood.  "  TTie  learned  world  owe  him  cveriastii^ 
thanks."  "The  Jews  are  outdone  in  the  knowledge  of  their  own  language.' 
"  Theologiaos  must  put  upon  his  head  the  crown."  And  the  learned  men 
who  succeeded  Reuchlin  spoke  of  his  time  as  the  golden  ago. 
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We  most  now  close  this  iiuMMnplete  sketch  of  one  wluwe  nune  marks  an 
epoch  in  hUtory;  who  gave  character  and  stgoificance  to  an  entire  age; 
whose  infiuence  changed  infinitelj  for  the  better  the  whole  tone  and  senti- 
ment of  a  nation  in  regard  to  learoiog;  whose  rare  attainments,  comlnned 
with  great  purity  and  int^^rity  of  character,  won  for  him  the  admirBtioa 
uid  esteem  of  all  the  learned  world. 

And  in  these  dajs,  when  in  our  country  good  Hebraists  ore  alamtinglj 
rare,  when  in  the  minda  of  many  students  there  is  a  feeling  that  a  Hebrew 
scholar  can  be  little  more  than  a,  mere  fossil  of  a  man,  it  is  refreshing,  and 
ought  to  be  admulatJng  to  all  ministers  and  theological  atudenta,  to  con- 
sider that  the  father  of  Hebrew  learning  in  the  Christian  church  was  not 
only  an  eminent  scholar,  but  a  polished  gentleman,  of  courtly  manners, 
of  remarkable  sweetness  of  voice,  of  agreeable  and  perhaps  commanding 
pereooal  address,  of  good  habits  and  perfect  health,  and  withal  possessed 
of  a  wonderful  talent  for  application  and  patience  —  qualities  which  in 
any  i^,  and  under  almost  any  circumstances,  will  create  genius,  or  at 
least  achieve  success. 

It  seems  as  if  the  work  of  Geiger,  which  has  suggested  this  Article,  ought 
to  be  pat  into  an  English  dress.  In  our  sketch,  perhaps  tHe  very  excellent 
work  of  Meinera,  "  Lebensbeschreibungen,"  etc.,  Zurich,  1794  (vol.  i.  44- 
212),  has  been  of  more  service  than  the  work  of  Geiger.  Mayerhofif  has 
also  a  volume,  with  an  Introduction  by  Neander,  "  Johann  Reuchlin  und 
seine  Zdt,"  Berlin,  1S30,  which  we  have  used.  At  the  end  it  has  a  list 
of  Itenchlin's  works,  with  their  different  editions  and  running  remarks. 
It  contains,  also,  an  excellent  portr^t.  Then  much  valuable  matter  on 
Reuchlin  and  his  times  is  contained  in  the  first  few  chapters  of  vtd.  iz.  of 
Graetz's,  "  Geschichte  der  Jnden." 


ARTICLE    VIII. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 
Thk  Tbeoloot  and  Tbeologians  of  Scotland,  chiefly  of  the  Seven- 
teenth and  Eighteenth  Centuries.    By  James  Walker,  D.D.    8vo.  pp. 
187.    Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.Clark.     1872. 

In  this  instructiTe  volume  Dr.  Walker  says  of  John  Livingston  :  "  He 
knew  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  and  something  of  Syriac.  He  had  tried  his 
hand,  he  says,  at  Arabic.  He  was  sufficiently  acquainted  with  French 
and  Italian  to  be  able  to  make  use  of  French  and  Italian  books.  He 
could  read  the  Bible,  too,  in  Spanish."  —  p.  21.  Of  Thomas  Boston  he 
writes ;  At  the  time  he  came  to  Ettrick  "  he  borrowed  a  '  piece  of  the  He- 
brew BiUe  conttuning  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Rings,'  and  with  that  set 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  '  Holy  Tongue.'    After  a  while  he  bought  for 
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himself  the  whole  Hebrew  Scripture.  <  This,'  he  eajv,  '  ma  the  ha[^ 
year  wherein  I  was  first  master  of  a  Hebrew  fiible.'  And  now  he  'plkd 
the  Hebrew  original  close  and  with  great  delight,*  I  need  not  tell  u 
length  how  he  ran  the  course  of  his  Hebrew  scholarship  till  he  became  so 
enthosiast  on  the  subject  of  Hebrew  accentuation,  and  wanted  to  pMA 
on  it  The  learned  men  in  hta  own  country  gave  him  slight  encoongC' 
mant;  but  he  had  now  devoted  admirers  who  would  not  let  a,  woifc  of  tlie 
Ettricfc  scholar  fall  out  of  sight.  The  manuscnpt  was  submitted  to  coo- 
petent  judges  out  of  Scotland.  An  Englishman,  Sir  R.  Ellis,  sent  il  to 
Holland  j  and  you  can  think  how  the  heart  of  the  simple  minister  was  glad- 
dened, or  rather,  what  battling  experiences  he  had,  when  he  read  lliat  tbs 
two  learned  Hebraists,  Schultens  and  Grenobius,  had  examined  what  had 
been  put  into  their  hands,  and  gave  as  their  judgment:  '  The  author iss 
given  surprising  instances  of  the  usefuloeas  of  the  accents  to  settfe  the 
meaning  of  the  text ;  and  in  the  supposition  that  the  rest  of  the  book  ii 
equal  to  this  sketch,  it  will,  on  the  whole,  be  the  best  book  that  has  bteii 
written  on  the  subject' " —  pp.  29,  30, 

Dr.  Walker  has  recalled  many  suggestive  facts  illustrating  the  progrea 
of  theological  speculation  in  Scotland.  He  says:  "  Among  our  own  divine 
Rutherford  took  the  view  that  the  atonement  has  no  necessity  save  in  the 
free  decree  of  God.  Sin  he  held,  indeed,  to  merit  punishment  It  miglit 
have  been  ji^tly  punished  even  more  severely  than  God  has  ordained,  aoi 
is  ever  the  object  of  his  infinite  displaccncy.  But  punishment  miglil 
either  have  been  less,  or  might  not  have  been  at  all,  if  God  in  hit  ecv- 
^gnty  bad  chosen ;  it  comes  from  no  holy  necessity  of  the  divine  nataR; 
'  God,' he  says,  'would  not  be  God  if  sin  did  not  displease  Him,  for  bolincv 
is  essential  to,  God ;  but  the  punishment  of  sin  is  not  formally  included  in 
the  essence  of  sin,  but  is  something  posterior  in  nature  to  sin,  sireadj 
C0Dstitut«d  in  its  entire  essence ;  and  therefore  God  punishes  sin  bj  ki 
necessity  of  nature ;  nay,  if  he  chose,  he  might  leave  it  altt^ther  unpun- 
ished '  {Apol.  296). 

"  This  doctrine  absolutely  possessed  him.  There  is  not  a  single  one  cf 
bis  doctrinal  works  in  wluch  he  does  not  assert  and  defend  it  U  jusdlia 
fmniliva  be  essential  in  the  divine  natnre,  then  he  aigucs :  Just  as  the  fire 
bums  when  it  is  brought  into  contact  with  its  proper  object,  so  must  sncb 
a  justice  go  forth  in  its  destroying  energy  upon  every  transgression,  even 
as  it  appears.  '  Yea,'  he  says, '  if  by  necessity  of  justice  God  cannot  but 
punish  sin,  this  justice  shall  cause  him  to  follow  the  law  of  worics  wirhoot 
any  goepel  moderation ;  which  is,  that  the  same  penon  that  sins,  and  do 
other,  should  die  for  his  sins.  If  there  be  such  a  connection  objectine  a 
naCura  ret  between  sin  and  punishment,  it  must  be  between  sin  and  pun- 
ishment in  the  very  same  person  that  sinned.  For  this  is  jostiee — wn* 
aeqtiiiur  capu/,'  That  is,  you  must  have  a  divine  fi-eedtm  in  the  whoto 
matter,  or  yon  overthrow  Bedemption."  —  pp.  SB,  8S. 
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Rational  Theolooy  and  Christian  PniLoBOPHT  in  ExaLANS  in 
THE  Seventeenth  Centcrt.  By  John  Tulloch,  D.D.,  Principal  of 
SL  Mary's  College  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  One  of  her 
Majesty's  Chaplains  for  Scotland.  Author  of  "  Leaders  of  the  Befbnntf- 
tJon,"  and  "  English  Puritanism  and  its  Leaders."  In  two  volumes. 
Vol.  L  Liberal  Churchmen.  Svo.  pp.  463.  Vol.  IT.  The  Cambridge 
Platonists.  8va  pp.  500.  Edinburgh  and  London :  William  Black- 
wood and  Sods;  New  York:  8cribner,Welford,  and  Armstrong.  1872. 
In  nearly  all  the  great  contests  of  the  church  we  are  apt  to  imagine  that 
there  were  only  two  parties,  and  to  forget  that  there  were  disputants  di^ 
eiing  from  both  those  parties  and  perhaps  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  both  in 
intellectual  and  moral  character.  The  two  classes  of  divines  who  are 
most  conspicuous  in  the  controversies  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  Eng- 
land are  the  Laudian  and  the  Puritan,  but  there  were  contemplative  and 
powerful  minds  who  did  not  harmonize  with  either  of  these  classes,  and 
were  not  cemented  with  each  other  in  any  distinct  oi^ianization.  Dr. 
TuUoch,  in  the  present  volumes,  vividly  sketches  the  life  and  character  of 
several  men  who  belong  to  this  intellectual  class,  and  were  too  comprehen- 
sive in  their  aims  to  be  denominated  a  party.  Hi*  first  volume  is  devoted 
to  a  consideration  of  the  Spirit  of  Rational  Inquiry  in  Protestantism,  to 
the  Course  of  Religious  Opinion  and  Parties  in  England  (1500-1625) ;  to 
Sketches  of  the  life,  labors  and  opinions  of  Lord  Falkland,  John  Hales  of 
Eton,  William  Chillingworth,  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  Edward  Stillingfleet 
His  second  volume  is  devoted  to  the  Historical  Portion  of  the  Cambridge 
School ;  to  sketches  of  the  life,  labors,  and  opinions  of  Benjamin  Which- 
cot^  John  Smith,  Halph  Cudworth,  Henry  More,  CulverwcU,  Worthington, 
Bust,  Patrick,  Fowler,  Glanvill,  Norris.  The  characters  of  these  men  are 
drawn  with  a  clear  outline,  and  in  a  fitscinating  style.  We  have  been 
particularly  interested  in  those  which  are  at  the  present  day  least  known. 
The  portnutures  of  Whicbcoto  and  Smith  are  remarkably  distinct.  Hie 
account  of  the  "  eveivmemorable  Mr.  John  Hales  of  Eton  "  is  rich  and  fr«sh. 
Hales,  as  is  well  known,  was  present  at  the  Synod  of  Dort,  and  wrote 
letters  in  regard  to  it,  which  exerted  no  little  influence  on  the  church  of 
England,  were  translated  into  Latin  by  Mosheim,  and  were  much  read  in 
Genuany.  Dr.  Tulloch  quotes  the  account  which  Hales  gives  of  the  dif 
mi»al  of  the  Arminians  from  the  Synod.  The  Fraeses  of  the  Coundl, 
"  Mr.  Bogermannus,"  to  whom  Hales  had  letters  of  recommendation,  pub- 
licly and  formally  addresses  the  party  of  Episcopius  thus ;  "'  I  will  dismisi 
you,'  he  said, '  with  no  other  elogy  that  one  of  the  foreigners  gave  you  — 
quo  eoepistis  pede  eodem  cedite — with  a  lie  you  made  your  entrance  into 
the  Synod,  with  a  lie  you  take  your  leave  of  it,  in  denying  lately  that  ever 
you  protested  yourselves  provided  to  give  answer  on  the  articles,  or  to 
have  had  any  such  writing  ready,  which  all  the  Synod  knows  to  be  false. 
Your  actions  all  have  beeniiiU  of  fraud,  equivocations,  and  deceit.    That, 
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therefore,  the  Synod  may  at  length  piously  and  peaceably  proceed  to  4t 
perfecting  of  that  business  for  which  it  is  come  tt^ther,  yon  are  dismisL 
Bat  assure  you,  the  Synod  will  make  known  your  pertinacy  to  all  the 
Christian  world ;  and  know  that  the  Belgic  churches  want  not  arma  ijdri- 
(iMiIta  with  which  in  time  convenient  they  will  proceed  agwnst  yoo. 
Qtiaraobrem  vol  dekgatomm  et  Synode  nomine  dimilio,  exile.'  So  mth 
much  muttering  the  Remonstrants  went  out ;  and  Episcopiua  goii^  awif, 
wid, '  Dominus  Deus  judicable  do  fraudibus  et  mcndaciis ' ;  Sapma, '  Eieo 
ex  ecclesia  malignantium.'  Andsothe  Synod  brake  up." — V(d.i.p.lSS. 
Dr.  Tulloch  cites  fi-om  Halea  various  accounts  of  individuals  who  appeared 
before  the  Synod.  For  instance :  "  Martinius  of  Breme,  faavii^,  after  the 
departure  of  the  RcmonBtrants,  ventured  to  state  some  scrupltfl  '  aiKxX 
the  manner  of  Christ's  being  /undameTitum  ehctionix,  Gomar  started  np 
and  exclaimed, '  Ego  banc  rem  in  me  recipio,'  and  therewith  cast  his  glove, 
and  challenged  Martinius  with  the  proverb, '  Ecce  Khodum  ecce  S^ttns,' 
and  required  the  Synod  to  grant  them  a  duel.'  The  tiynod  was  gUd  by 
fair  words  to  pacify  the  combatants ;  and,  accordiDg  to  custom,  the  seeaim 
was  concluded  with  prayer.  But,  slyly  adds  our  author, '  zeal  and  devo- 
tions had  not  so  well  allayed  Gomarus  his  cboler,  but  immediately  afla 
prayers  he  renewed  hia  challenge,  and  required  combat  with  MarliiiiiB 
again ;  but  they  parted  for  that  night  without  blows.'  Hales  plainly  leh 
himself  less  and  less  at  home  amidst  such  scenee  of  polemic  violence.''— 
Vol.  i.  p.  188. 

A  C0MPENDIOD8  HisTOKv  OF  Kew  Enoland,  from  the  Biaoorery  by 
Europeans  to  the  first  General  Coogreas  of  the  Anglo-American  Col- 
ooiee.  By  John  Gorham  Falfrey.  In  four  volumes.  ISmo.  pp.40S, 
426,  469,  476.     Boston:  H.  C.  SbepanL     1873. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  this  work  were  published  in  1865;  llie  tlurd 
volume  appeared  in  1S7S ;  the  fourth,  now  first  published,  ctMopletes  the 
work.  Each  volume  is  prefaced  by  a  full  tabic  of  C0Dt«nt9 ;  the  eecond 
contains  on  Index  to  the  first  two  volumes ;  the  fourth  contains  an  Index 
to  the  third  and  fourth  volumes.  Dr.  Palfrey's  diction  is  dear,  cbiste, 
spirited,  often  remarkably  apposite  It  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  historicil 
style.  His  entire  History  is  pervaded  by  good  sense,  phUoeophical  iit^hl, 
and  a  truth-loving  spirit  His  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  North 
American  Indians,  of  the  KIgrims  and  Puritans,  of  the  ante-Itcvotntionaiy 
patriots,  is  iair  aud  just.  His  descriptions  of  personal  charact^*  and  indi- 
vidual scenes  are  sometimes  highly  interesting ;  sec,  for  example,  Vol-  ii 
p.  liy.  He  is  candid  in  his  account  ofthe  movements  by  which  the  church 
and  States  of  New  England  were  early  agitated.  It  does  not  become  hin 
as  an  historian  to  express  his  opinion  of  the  theological  controversies  which 
disturbed  the  peace  of  the  New  England  churches,  and  be  evidently  in- 
teada  to  narrate  the  iacts  as  tbcy  actually  occurrod.    It  is  very  difficult  to 
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write  rach  a  nairatiTe  without  incurring  a  nupicioD  of  one-tridednesa  in 
the  selection  of  mateiiab.  One  class  of  iacts  needs  to  be  balanced  by 
Another  claea.  Expressions  made  in  one  set  of  circmnstancea  bare  a  mean- 
ing different  &om  that  which  belongs  to  them  when  made  in  another  set. 
Take  a  single  example.  Dr.  Palfrey's  accountof  the  "Great  Awakening" 
in  New  England  is  graphic,  but  we  think  is  not  sufficiently  dlBcriminating. 
The  general  style  of  his  narrative  gires  an  inadequate  view  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Whit«field.  That  remarkable  man  had  grave  faults,  but  these  appear 
in  the  present  History  much  more  prominent  than  his  excellences.  His 
"  histrionic  "  power  is  made  more  conspicuous  than  his  mmple-hearted  piety. 
Such  remarks  as  that  WhiteGeld  regarded  a  favoroUe  change  of  wind  and 
the  offer  of  hospitable  lodging,  etc.,  as  "  due  to  bis  prayers  " ;  that  after 
preaching  unauccenfully  to  the  inhaUtants  of  Portsmouth,  be  on  a  second 
trial  "  svibdued  them,  and  recovered  his  lelf-iatu/aetion,"  might  have  been 
^r  if  offset  by  remarks  of  a  more  commendable  character,  bat  insulated 
■a  they  are,  they  fail  to  make  the  right  impression.  Dr.  Palfrey  does  not 
made  a  sufficiently  broad  distinction  between  the  labors  of  Dr.  (?)  Edwards, 
as  be  styles  the  President,  and  those  of  James  Davenport.  One  great 
effort  of  Edwards  was  to  counteract  the  inflaence  of  Davenport.  Whea 
Davenport  was  tried  at  Boston  for  slanderous  speeches  against  the  clergy, 
the  jury  acquitted  him  on  the  ground  that  in  uttering  these  speeches  he 
"  was  rum  compos  foentii."  At  his  trial  by  the  Connecticut  Assembly,  it 
was  decided  that  "  as  he  was  under  the  influence  of  euthusiastical  tmpres- 
mons  and  impaL^es,  and  thereby  disturbed  in  the  natural  jkculties  of  his 
mind,"  he  was  "  therefore  to  be  pitied  and  compasdonated,  and  not  to  be 
treated  as  otherwise  he  might  be."  We  think  that  the  general  style  of 
President  Edwards's  discourses,  and  the  general  spirit  of  his  ministerial  life 
ought  to  have  been  set  off  in  more  decided  contrast  to  those  of  the  fanatics 
who  sympathized  with  Davenport  Dr.  Palfrey's  pit^ture  of  the  Great 
Awakening  has  not  perhaps  too  deep  a  shading,  but  it  has  not  the  light 
which  shone  In  upon  the  darkness.  His  History,  however,  is,  on  the  whole, 
a  work  of  signal  merit,  and  deserves,  as  it  will  receive,  the  general  confi- 
dence of  its  readers,  who  we  trust  will  be  namerous. 

Ths  Ribe  of  the  Kbpublic  of  the  Unitkd  States.  By  Richard 
Frothingham.  8vo.  pp.  640.  Boston :  Little,  Brown,  and  Co.  1872. 
Mr.  Frothingham  is  the  author  of  "  The  History  of  Charlestown,"  the 
"  History  of  the  Siege  of  Boston,  and  of  the  Battles  of  Lexington,  Concord, 
and  Banker  Hill,"  "The  Life  and  Times  of  Joseph  Warren,"  and  various 
historical  articles  published  in  periodicals.  His  present  work  has  a  sphere 
of  its  own.  It  is  a  concise  history  of  the  Republic,  gives  numerous  statis- 
tics describing  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  Colonies,  presents  to  our  view 
the- action  of  Towns,  Committees  of  Correspondence,  Provincial  Assem- 
blies; delineates  the  influence  of  particular  individuals,  of  various  books, 
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pamphlets,  newspapen,  etc.  Hie  pemtal  of  ^le  Hiitorj  xtoniihes  us,  tt 
it  preseDtt  in  one  vie«r  the  rapid  progreH  of  our  countcj.  "  Nothing  in 
the  history  of  mankind  is  like  "  it,  sud  Edmund  Buifce.  Dealing  in  Iseti 
rather  than  in  declamation,  in  figures  of  uitiunetbic  rather  than  of  rhebwie, 
Ur.  Frothingham  leaves  npon  his  readen  a  deep  and  durable  imfowoo 
that  the  country  is  fitted  to  make  in  the  future,  aa  it  baa  made  in  the  pnt, 
an  unprecedented  advance  in  wealth  and  power. 

The  Ekqlisb  m  Ireland  m  the  Eiohtbenth  Centhrt.    B/  James   ■ 

Anthony  Fronde,  M.A.    In  two  volumes.    Vol.  L     12mo.    pp.  63S. 

Mew  York :  Scribner,  Armstrong,  and  Co.    1873. 

We  have  very  faint  hopes,  we  confess,  that  the  question  of  the  treatment 
of  Ireland  by  the  English  government  will  ever  be  determined  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  great  body  of  tboee  qualified  to  judge.  Nothing  ii 
plainer,  we  think,  than  that  many  and  grievous  wrongs  have  been  eon- 
mitted  by  both  parties.  We  know  enough  of  the  course  porsaed  by  tbs 
English  government  in  other  cases — cases,  too,  in  which  the  indi^cemenu 
to  a  righteous  policy  were  much  more  forcible  than  have  existed  m 
reference  to  Ireland  —  to  make  ua  willing  to  believe  that  its  treatment  at 
Ireland  has  been  to  no  small  extent  faulty.  On  the  other  band,  we  know 
enough  of  the  peculiar  traits  of  character  of  the  Irish  to  convince  oa  that 
they  arc  to  a  high  d^^ree  accountable  for  the  wretchedness  which,  now 
for  more  than  seven  hundred  years,  since  the  conquest  of  the  isUad  by 
Henry  11.,  they  have  endured.  We  are  willing  to  assent  to  the  fbUo«ing 
statements  of  Mr.  Froude  on  this  point :  "  If  the  Irish  possess  some  virtnei, 
they  possess  the  counterfeits  of  a  hundred  more.  Passionate  in  everytluiig 
—  passionate  in  their  patriotism,  paasionate  in  their  religion,  passionttelj 
courageous,  passionately  loyal  and  affectionate,  —  they  are  without  the 
manliness  which  will  give  strength  and  solidity  to  the  sentimental  put  of 
their  dispositions ;  while  the  surface  and  show  is  so  seducdve  and  winnisg 
that  only  experience  of  its  instability  can  resist  the  charm"  (p.  !1).  ThA 
as  this  picture  is,  it  is  not  on  the  whole  any  darker  than  that  given  bf 
such  writers  as  Sydney  Smith,  who,  unlike  Mr.  Froude,  condemn  in  tlM 
most  pointed  terms  the  policy  of  the  English  government  towards  Ireland. 

But,  ifsuchdescripdons  as  these  are  just;  if,  as  Mr.  Froude  maintaioa,  ths 
Irish  are  disquaUfied  for  self-government ;  if  the  right  of  a  nation  to  inde- 
pendence is  graduated  altogether  by  its  ability  to  assert  and  maintain  iis 
independence,  we  are  confident,  on  Mr.  Froude^  own  showing,  that  the 
English  government  is  verily  guilty  for  much  of  the  misery  to  wliicli  iht 
Irish  have  been  subjected.  On  the  one  hand,  he  asserts  that  "the  Nonuo 
barons  who  conquered  Ireland  were  a  military  aristocracy,  whose  peenliir 

mis^oo  was  to  conquer  men They  were  bom  rulers  of  men 1^ 

true  justification  of  the  conquest  lay  in  the  character  of  the  eonquerere.  Is 
occupying  Ireland,  the  Normans  were  but  fiilfiUing  the  work  for  which  &ej 
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were  specially'  qaalified  and  gifled'*  (pp.  16~17).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Irish  have  shown  themsetvee,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  capable  of  the 
laast  lojal  devotion  to  any  one  who  will  lead  and  command  them. 

Now,  it  would  seem  that  when  the  English,  thus  pecuUarl}'  qualified  to 
govern,  were  placed  in  contrtJ  of  a.  nation  so  peculiarl/  disposed  to  be 
governed  as  are  the  Irish,  an  altogether  better  state  of  things  should  have 
been  the  result  than  tiiat  which  the  world  has  aeeo.  Such  teachers  should 
b«ve  been  able  to  exhibit  better  pupils.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  Mr. 
Froude  has  not,  in  onr  view,  made  out  a  very  strong  case  in  favor  of  the 
Ei^lish.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  no  book  which  Mr.  Froude 
would  write  would  be  otherwise  than  well-vrritten,  and  deserving  of  a 
care&l  reading. 

Words  and  Places  ;  or.  Etymological  Illnstrationi  of  Satory,  Eth- 

nology.and  Geography.    By  Isaac  Taylor,U.A.,Vicarof  Holy  Trinity, 

Twickenham.    Third  edition,  revised  and  compressed.    Witlt  maps. 

16mo.    pp.  375.    London :  Macmillan  and  Co.    1S73. 

We  do  not  know  whether  this  volume  is  most  useful  to  the  geographer, 

the  historian,  or  the  philoli^st.    It  is  a  treasure  to  each.    It  proves  that 

the  English  language  is  indeed  a  "  well-stored  antiquarian  museum."  The 

peycbolc^ist  and  the  theologian  will  find  ample  materials  for  thought  in 

this  truly  remarkable  book. 

AuTOLOGV ;  an  Inductive  System  of  Mental  Science,  whoae  Centre  Is  the 
Will,  and  whose  Completion  is  the  Personality.     A  Vindication  of  the 
Manhood  of  Man,  the  Godhood  of  God,  and  the  Divine  Authorship  of 
Nature.    By  Rev.  D.  B.  Hamilton,  D.D.    Svo.    pp.  701.    Boston  :  Lee 
and  Shepard;  New  York:  Lee,  Shepard,  and  Dillingham.    1873. 
This  volume  discusses  the  doctrine  of  the  will,  the  affections,  the  intel- 
lect, the  conscience,  and  personality.    Under  the  doctrine  of  the  wiU,  it 
examines  the  nature  of  choice,  which  it  distinguishes  tram  the  sensation, 
the  c<^nition,  the  craving  or  loathing,  the  judging,  the  moralizing,  the 
•electing  —  all  which  acts  precede  chmce.    The  author's  definition  is : 
«  Choosing  is  giving  the  content  of  the  »df  to  the  object  of  choice.     In  other 
words,  and  more  fully,  chooting  is  that  act  of  the  taill,  or  self  inhick  fret 
aimovnces  and  then  disposes  of  itself  to  the  object  of  choice ;  or,  choosing  is 
an  authoritatiee  act  exercised  in  disposing  of  the  autlior  of  thai  act.    Self- 
ditpatition  is,  therefore,  the  essence  of  choice"  (p.  02).     On  the  power  of 
contrary  choice  the  author  says:  It  is  "  identical  with  the  power  of  direct 
choice,  or  the  power  to  choose  at  all ;  as  the  power  to  dispose  of  the  self  in 
one  direction  is  identical  with  the  power  of  self-disposition  in  any  durection 
whatever,  or  of  self-disposition  at  all"  (p.  92).    Direct  choice  and  con- 
trary choice  "are  equally  and  simply  the  power  of  self-disposition.'' 

Pr.  Hanulton  has  evidently  reflected  much  on  psychok^  and  its  relatirai 
TOL.  XXX.  No.  119.  74 
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to  Uwologr-  He  hat  adopted  a  peculiar  style,  faaa  not  hentated  to  ttia 
Dew  words  and  adapt  old  wcrdi  to  new  dms.  Hi*  claesificatkms,  too,  ne 
peculiar  and  original.  Some  of  them  fail  to  Mcore  onr  apivoral.  We 
think  that  he  should  have  deroted  either  more  Ep«c«  or  kn  to  tout 
discunionB;  at,  for  example,  thow  on  Demixiolc^,  Hiraclea,  Diriie 
FroTJdence,  PrafOr.  Theae  are  subjects  on  which,  at  the  preaent  da;,  a 
p«ycholog;iat  Doeds  to  explain  and  defend  the  theoriee  which  he  adTaom; 
else  he  will  be  apt  to  be  misundentood,  perii^  nuraasoDablj  coodanied. 

Tre  Apocaltpbb  Tbanblated  and  Expounded.  Bj  James  Gla^ov, 
D.D.,  Irish  General  Asaembly's  ProfesBOr  of  Oriental  Languages,  late 
Fellow  of  the  University  of  Bombay,  and  late  Member  of  the  BiTil 
Asiatic  Society,  Bombay.  Svo.  pp.  611.  Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.CIaii; 
New  York:  Scribner,  Welford,  and  Armstrong.  1878. 
Dr.  Glasgow  defines  a  symbol :  >■  That  which  represents  or  snggots  to 
the  mind  something  elBC.'  lie  insisia  on  uniformity  in  the  interpretatloa 
of  a  symbol.  "  Get  at  ita  application  in  <Hie  place,  and  this  will  carry  jvt 
through  all  places.  And  to  find  this  application  [in  the  New  Testamenl] 
we  must  search  for  the  origin  of  the  sjinbol  in  the  Old  Testament"  (p.  S5). 
The  symbols  in  the  Apocalypse  "  are  settled  and  defined  terms,  each 
having  its  uniform  meaning  "  (p.  S6).  Dr.  Glasgow  r^arda  this  prindlik 
of  interpretation  as  fiinilamental  in  oiplaining  the  Apocalypse,  and  it 
very  confident  in  the  results  of  the  principle.  Rejecting  the  views  of  tbe 
"preterists"  (Stuart  and  others),  and  of  the  "  futurists "  (De  Bargli, 
Todd,  and  others),  he  contends  that  "  various  intiihationB  of  a  speedy 
coming  of  Cbrist  were  fulfilled  in  the  beginning  of  the  gospel  age';  Ibit 
Christ  is  now  present  with  his  church,  the  day  of  the  Lord  has  aheadj 
come;  that  Hades  is  the  invisible  state  of  man,  which  will  continue  uctillte 
tecond  reauirection ;  that  the  _first  resurrection  (Bev.  xx.  fi,  6)  is  s[Nri[iiil, 
*'the  production  of  a  spiritual  nature  by  the  Holy  Spirit";  coDsequefitlf 
that  in  this  first  resurrection  not  only  martyrs,  but  all  regenerated  neii 
have  participated,  or  will  participate.  From  such  statements  one  migbt 
be  led  to  conjecture  that  the  author  of  thb  Commentary  adopts  tbe 
spiritual  method  of  explaining  tiie  Apocalypse,  and  does  not  aOempt 
to  give  particular  and  definite  eiplsnations  of  John's  symbolical  lan- 
guage. But  one  finds,  in  other  parts  of  the  Commentary,  that  a  bocie  ii 
a  symbol  of  a  messenger  from  God,  and  in  Rev.  vi.  2  the  white  hone  i) 
the  Christian  ministry,  and  the  bow  which  the  rider  carries  is  not  tlM 
military  bow,  but  the  rainbow,  "the  type  which  first  spoke  peace  to  naa'i 
that  Bev.  zvi.  3  ("And  the  lecond  angel  povred  otU  \is  vud  upon  tie  tea," 
■  etc.)  '■  began  to  receive  its  accomplishment  in  A.d.  IS29,  when  the  Prot- 
estant princes  and  theologians  presented  their  famous  protest  to  Ik 
emperor  "  ;  that  the  outpouring  of  the  fourth  vial  (Rev.  xvi.  8)  "  may  Ix 
dated  in  general  from  about  the  rising  of  the  Tridentine  Council,  in  liH' 
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etc-,  etc.  In  the  expcnitioD  of  Bct.  zvi.  16,  vb  read :  "  Before  the  close 
of  the  seventh  messenger'a  outpooring  we  shall  read  of  biut  of  astounding 
dimensions,  indicating,  as  formerly  ezpoonded,  war  comiDg  from  a  northerly 
direction,  which  may  be  exemplified  in  the  federal  war  of  the  United 
Sutee,  and  succeeded  by  the  PruSHan  hostiliUee  against  Denmark,  and 
afterwards  against  Aostrla,"  Then  we  find  alluaions  to  the  needle^nns, 
chassepota,  and  sniders,  the  ironclad  ships,  mittralleases,  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  etc.,  etc.  Dr.  Glasgow's  theory  of  the  Uillenoinm  is  that  of 
the  ]Jiagni>^iUennium,  limited  not  to  a  thousand  years,  but  extended  to 
three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand.  But  how  can  the  earth  Eustain  the 
somber  of  inhabitants  who  shall  then,  in  the  ordinuy  method  of  calcula- 
tion, exist  upon  it?  Great  changes  may  take  place  on  the  earth's  surfiice; 
more  land  may  be  made ;  mountains  may  be  levelled  (Matt  xvii.  20) ;  tbe 
rate  of  the  increase  of  population,  or  the  longevity  of  the  race  may  be 
diminished.  We  think  that  some  discussions  in  this  volume  might  have 
been  wisely  omitted ;  also  many  incidental  expressions  which  are  too 
erode.  See,  for  example,  pp.  65,  537,  592,  576.  The  author  is  donbtless 
a  man  of  extco^vc  reading,  especially  in  Oriental  literature. 

The  Arouuent  of  the  Epibtle  to  the  Hebbews.    A  Postbnmous 
Work.    By  Geoi^  Steward.    8vo.    pp.  444.    Et^nbuigh:  T.  and  T. 
Clark.    New  York:  Scnbner,  Armstiong,  and  Co.  1812. 
Mr.  Steward  supposes  Paid  to  be  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, and  discusses  the  various  principles  which  tbe  Epistle  unfolds  in 
regard  to  the  Sonship  of  Christ,  his  Priesthood,  the  Covenanta,  the  Nature 
of  the  Atonement,  etc.,  etc.     The  style  of  Mr.  Steward  is  not  very  per- 
Bpicuous ;  but  his  thoughts  are  profound.    His  volume  demands,  as  it  will 
reward,  a  thorough  study. 

BiBLiCAi.  CoMMKMTART  ON  THE  Oi-D  TEaTAMENT.  By  C.  F.  Keil, 
D.D.,  and  F.  Delitzsch,  D.D.,  Professors  of  TheoU^,  The  Books  of 
the  Kings.  By  C.  F.  Eeil.  Translated  jrom  the  German  by  the  Bev. 
James  Martin,  B.A.     8vo.     pp.  S23. 

The  Books  of  the  Chronicles.  ByC.F.  Eeil.  Translated  from  tbe 
German  by  Andrew  Harper,  BJ).    8vo.    pp.  516. 

The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Daniel.  By  C.  F.  KeiL  Translated  from 
the  German  by  the  Bev.  M.  G,  Easton,  A.M.  Svo.  pp.  506.  Edin- 
burgh: T.  and  T.  Clark;  New  York:  Scnbner,  Welford,  and  Arm- 
strong.    1872. 

Dr.  Eeil  has  hud  the  clergy  under  new  obligations  to  him  by  these 
volumes.  They  are  written  with  his  wonted  learning.  The  fact  that  so 
volnminons  and  excellent  an  author  was  a  pupil  of  Hengstenberg,  illustrates 
tbe  early,  as  well  as  great,  influence  of  the  latter  exegete.  Dr.  Eeil  ia 
eqoal  to  Hengstenberg  in  emdi^n,  like  him  in  the  power  of  will,  and 
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iuperior  to  him  in  logic.     He  does  not  always  respect  the  sUussoftciaiM, 
but  meaoB  to  be  always  loyal  to  the  word  of  God. 

Tbr  Holt  Bible  accordiko  to  the  Autborized  Vebhos  (aj>. 

1611);  with  an  Explanatory  and  Critical  Comm^it&ry  and  a  BerlEioo 

of  the  Translation,  by  Bishops  and  other  Clergy  of  the  Anglican  Church. 

Edited  by  F.  C.  Cook,  M.  A.,  Canon  of  Exeter.    VoL  L,  Jo«bua-l  Kinc!. 

Bvo.    pp.  6S4.    Nevr  Yoi^ :  Scribner,  Armstrong,  and  Co.    18-S. 

The  first  volume  of  this  Commentary  has  Iieen  already  noC)c«l  in  lie 
Bibliotheca  Sacra.  The  second  is  equal  to  the  first.  We  cannot  fay  tbl 
the  Commentary  is,  or  promise!  to  be,  adapted  to  the  most  learned  of  oar 
divines ;  neither  is  it  accommodated  to  the  most  ignorant.  It  b  jodidoot, 
cautious,  and  reverential.  The  style  of  it  is  better  than  the  style  cT^ 
German  commentaries,  althoagh  it  has  not  their  originality  nor  theii  ei- 
tensive  learning.  It  is  destined  not  to  produce  a  great  eicitement.ai)iaB(!, 
bnt  to  exert  a  wholesome  influence  upon,  ministers  of  the  gospel  iaI 
literary  laymen. 

Woman  in  the  Biblb  ;  being  a  Collection  of  all  the  Passages  in  Ik 

Scriptures  which  relate  to  Women  ;  with  brief  Notes,  Explanatory  ud 

Suggestive.     By  Aaron  Williams,  D.D.     Genesis —  Songs  of  SokmA 

12mo.    pp.315.    Philadelphia :  Alfred  Uarticn.     1872. 

Dr.  Williams  docs  not  pretend  to  express  his  thoughb  with  any  sjKOii 

grace  or  wealth  of  style.     His  thoughts,  however,  are  sound  and  timely. 

He  suggests  many  lessons  which  he  does  not  expand.     It  is  a  great  «» 

venience  to  have  the  biblical  portraiture  of  women  presented  in  a  fimi  x 

accessible.    Some  of  tbe  paasages  quoted  in  the  volume  might  have  bca 

more  pleasantly  illustrated  by  allusions  to  Oriental  manners. 

The  AMTi-PsLAaLAN  Works  op  Saint  Acoustine,  BishopofBipp^ 

Translated  by  Peter  Holmes,  D.D.,  F.R.A.S.,  Domestic  Chaplain  tc  tte 

Right  Hod.  the  Countess  of  Bothes,  and  Curate  of  Pennycrws.  Flj- 

mouth.    Vol.  L   pp.431.    Edingburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark ;  Nea  Yofi' 

Scribner,  Welford,  and  Armstrong.     1873. 

Letters  of   Saint   Adocstime,  Bishop  of  Hippo.     IVanfUled  by 

the  Bev.  J.  G.  Cunningham,  M.  A.    8vo.    pp.  440.    EdingburEb:  T, 

and  T.  Clark ;  New  York :  Scribner,  Welford,  and  Armstrong.    U-i 

Hiese  works  of  St  Augustine  will  form  a  valuable  accesrion  to  tbc 

library  of  any  educated  clergyman.    They  have  a  great  historical  vslnt 

in  addition  to  their  dermatic  worth.    We  regret  that  any  of  the  letien  of 

Augustine  have  been  omitted  in  the  translation.    The  omitted  lectcn  u)j 

be  of  more  value  than  they  appear  to  be.    Some  of  the  letters  in  4* 

volume  are  really  charming  as  well  as  instructive.     The  epistles  ftoonod 

to  Jerome  afford  matter  for  much  study,  and  iUustmt«  the  character  i>f 
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the  monk,  as  well  as  that  of  the  bishop.     Farticularly  interestmg  are  tbe 

letteiB  on  pp.  78  sq.  1S9  sq.  254  sq.  264  Bq. 

The  Perfect  Life.    In  twelve  Discouraes.    B;  William  Ellerj  Chan- 

niog,  D.D.    Edited  Irom  hia  Manuscripts,  by  his  Nephev,  William  Heocy 

ChaDning.    ISmo.    pp.  311.    Boston;  Boberts  Brothers.     I8T3. 

The  pulpit  of  the  present  day  ia  in  great  danger  of  losing  its  dignity. 

For  this,  as  well  as  other  reasons,  we  welcome  tlieso  Diecounes  of  Dr. 

Cbanning.     They  are  written  in  a  fresh  and  pure  style,  and  express  lofty 

thoughts  in  simple  yet  noble  language.     We  marvel  that  they  bare  not 

been  previoiuly  given  to  the  public. 

Tie  fevorite  theme  of  Dr.  ChaJining  b  tbe  Digni^  of  Human  Nature. 
Kre  present  volume  contains  some  passages  which  illuetrat*  the  Depravity, 
lather  more  than  the  Dignity,  of  man.  On  page  147  is  a  paragraph  which 
might  have  proceeded  from  Dr.  Wayland  as  appropriately  as  from  Dr. 
Cbuining  ;  "  That  we  do  thus  depend  on  the  Divine  Spirit,  tbat  we  do 
thus  need  heavenly  influence  in  the  work  of  attaining  to  the  perfect  life, 
none  who  enter  on  this  upward  course  can  long  doubt.  You,  who  never 
attempted  to  reach  this  sublime  end,  may  question  or  deny.  To  you  it 
may  seem  no  great  task  to  become  what  you  call  good ;  for  your  standard 
of  goodness  is  low.  Yon  never  lifled  your  eyes  to  the  heavenly  height  to 
which  conscience  and  Christianity  summon  you.  And  in  the  next  place,  , 
you  never  seriously  undertook  to  master  your  passions.  You  are  unable, 
as  yet,  to  measure  their  might.  You  know  not  how  formidable  appetite, 
ambition,  avarice,  are ;  for  you  have  been  all  your  life  in  le^ue  with  these 
fb«8  of  your  virtue.  Never  will  you  learn  what  sway  they  have  usurped 
over  you,  and  the  strength  of  tbe  chains  they  have  bound  aronnd  you,  until 
you  strive  to  shake  them  off.  Then  will  these  tyrants  start  up  in  giant 
form,  and  laugh  to  scorn  yoor  f^nt  resistance,  and  appall  your  feeble  will." 

LifE  LEssONa  FBOU  the  Book  of  Fkovebbs.    By  William  Stevens 
Perry,  D.D.     16mo.     pp.  361.     New  York :  T.  Whittaker. 
Utese  lessons  were  ori^nally  delivered  in  the  form  of  sermons,  and  are 

well-fitted  for  popular  impression.    They  exhibit  the  singular  riches  of 

the  Book  of  Proverbs. 

The  Satinob  op  the  Great  Fobtt  Dats  between  the  Resur- 
KECTioK  ANi>  Ascension,  r^^rded  as  the  Outlines  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  In  Five  Discourses,  with  an  Examination  of  Mr.  Newman's 
Theory  of  Developments.  By  George  Moberly,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of 
Salisbniy.  Fourth  edition.  16mo.  pp.  312.  Lcmdon,  Oxford,  and 
Cambridge:  Kvingtons.  1871. 
Dr.  Moberly  has  long  held  a  high  rank  as  a  preacher  and  scholar.    Tbe 

present  volnme  b  by  no  means  equal  to  some  others  which  he  has  published. 
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He  does  not  here  preseiit  hii  tbougbta  in  a  form  snfficientlf  compact.  He 
Bonetimei  fails  in  nice  diKrimiiiBtion.  We  Me  rather  dlsappciiited  in 
tbe  reeulb  of  his  confessedly  great  learning. 

Sacrauental  Addbesses  and  Meditatioks.    By  lbs  late  Btarj 

Belfrage,   D.D.,   Falkirk.     Eighth   edition,   complete   in   one   vidnme. 

12mo.    pp.411.    Nen  YoHc :  Sobert  Carter  and  Brotbeis.    1B73. 

This  unpretending  Toliune  had  reached  a  nxth  edition  in  the  jtat  ISSD, 

and  might,  therefore,  be  presumed,  eren  on  that  ground  alone,  to  poMen 

substantial  merit.    Conceding,  for  the  present,  — vhat  ire  are  very  reinc- 

tanl  to  do, — that  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  purpose  of  the  Lord's  aappa 

that  it  should  be  accompanied  hj  anything  like  formal  addresses,  we  do 

not  hesitate  to  say  that  these  addresses  are  pre-eminently  well  smted  u 

the  occBvons  which  called  them  forth.      One  does  not  look  for  any 

special  literary  merit  in  SDch  addressee ;  but  diese  are  by  no  means  den- 

tuto  of  this  merit    What  is  of  sUU  greater  importance,  no  Christian  on 

give  himself  np  to  tbeir  proper  influence  without  his  whole  charader*] 

being  most  &Torably  affected. 

Wild  Tihks  :  A  Tale  of  the  Days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  By  Ceaiii 
Mary  Caddell,  Author  of  "  Blind  Agnese,"  "  Never  Forgotten,"  rt6 
New  edition.  ISmo.  pp.311.  New  York :  The  Catholic  PnhlicalioB 
Society.    1813. 

Tbe  aim  of  this  novel  is  U>  describe  the  persecutions  endured  byAe 
Boman  Catholics  during  the  reign  of  the  British  queen — peraemtim)  ' 
which  were  continued  by  some  of  her  successors,  and  boro  heavilT  opot 
gentlemen  and  pneets.  It  appeals  occasionally,  with  much  power,  to  d>e 
common  sympathies  of  the  race.  The  abuses  endured  by  any  ebntb 
always  reflect  discredit  upon  the  party  from  whom  the  abuses  origiiWA 
Aa  honesty,  so  charity,  is  the  best  policy. 

Mr  Clericai,  Friends,  and  their  Relation  ta  Uodera  Thought,    liot- 
pp.  SU.    New  Tork :  The  Catholic  Publication  Society.    187S. 
This  republication  of  an  English  work  is  divided  into  fonr  diift«n, 
entitled:  The  Vocation  of  the  Clei^;  The  Clergy  at  Home;  Tbe  CktET 
Abroad ;  The  Clei^  and  Modem  Thought.    It  is  well,  in  some  puU 
beautifully,  written.    Its  main  design  appears  to  be  to  assail  what  is  c«U«'     I 
the  "  advanced  thinking  "  of  our  Umes,  and  to  recommend  the  Romu     | 
Catholicchurch  as  asafegnard  against  it.    This  chnrch  stands  like  a  bolnii 
ag^nst  the  infidelity,  pantheism,  atheism  of  the  day.     Some  of  the  sip- 
ments  in  the  volume  are  well  put    The  propriety  of  praying  tolhebleafd 
Virgin  is  ingeniously  defended  on  pp.  179-184.    "Human  liberty  "is  is- 
geniously  defined  on  p.  289.    In  various  passages  the  power  and  ^ 
progren  of  tbe  Boman  Catholic  church  are  punted  in  glowing  eolms. 
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The  Rohance  of  the  Habbh.  Bj  Mrs.  Anna  H.  Leonowena,  Anthor 
of  The  Engliab  Governess  at  Uie  Sunese  Conrt."  Blustrated.  16mo. 
pp.  27T.  Boston :  Jamea  B.  Osgood  and  Co.  1873. 
Few  penona  can  read  this  volume  vithout  deriving  firom  it  both  pleasure 
and  instruction.  It  gives  us  remarkably  clear  and  impressive  views  of 
the  character,  habits,  and  manners  of  the  Siamese.  Its  author  has  enjoyed 
special  facilities  for  comprehendiog  the  genitis  of  that  peculiar  people.  The 
theologian  iril)  derive  much  profit  from  this  work  as  giving  vivid  revela- 
tions of  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism.  On  p.  192  is  a  good  illustration  of 
the  tendency,  not  of  the  Orientals  only,  but  of  all  men,  to  ascribe  to  tbeir 
divinity  everything  in  which  they  themselves  are  interested.  One  of  the 
prayers  from  the  Hindoo  litui^  begins  thus :  "  O  thou  who  art  the  life  in 
all  things,  the  eternal  seed  of  natnre,  the  understanding  of  tbe  wise  and 
die  weakness  of  the  foolish,  the  glory  of  the  proud,  and  the  strength  of  the 
strong,  the  sacrifice  and  the  worship,  the  incense  and  the  fire,  the  victim 
and  the  slayer,  the  &ther  and  the  mother  of  the  world,  gird  thy  servants 
with  power  and  wisdom  to-day  to  slay  the  slayer,  and  to  vanquish  llie 
deceiver,"  etc.  Theodore  Parker,  in  his  public  prayeis,  was  wont  to  address 
the  Deity  as  the  Father  and  Mother  of  men. 

Thk  Pennstlvania  Filqiuu,  and  other  Poems.  By  John  Greenleaf 
Whittier.  12mo.  pp.139.  Boston:  James  R.  Osgood  and  Co.  1872. 
Comparing  this  volume  with  others  which  Mr.  Whittier  has  written,  we 
are  obliged  to  say  tliat  we  think  it  unequal  to  several  of  them.  We  apeak 
more  particularly  of  the  Pennsylvania  Pilgrim,  tho  principal  poem  in  this 
beaatifttUy  printed  volume.  It  is  an  attempt  to  do  for  the  Quake™  —  the 
original  settlers  of  Pennsylvania  —  what  has  so  abundantly  been  done  for 
the  New  England  Puritans  —  to  give  a  picture  of  their  life  and  times. 
Bat  neither  the  Puritan  nor  Quaker  life,  as  we  conceive,  fiimishes  a  ver; 
promising  theme  for  a  poem ;  and  perhaps  Mr.  Whither  has  succeeded  aa 
well  in  lus  task  as  the  nature  of  it  would  allow. 

The  Dayb  of  Jezebel;  an  Historical  Drama.  By  Peter  Bayne,Anthor 
of  "  The  Christian  Life,  Social  and  Individual,"  "  Essays  in  Bit^ 
rapby  and  Criticism,"  etc.  12mo.  pp.  240.  Boston:  Gould  and 
Lincoln ;  New  York :  Sheldon  and  Co.     1872. 

So  far  as  we  are  aware,  this  is  Mr.  Bayno'a  first  appearance  aa  a  poet ; 
at  least,  if  he  has  written  any  other  poems,  it  has  not  been  our  fortune  to 
see  them.  He  is  a  prose  writer  of  more  than  usual  force ;  though  his 
style,  in  our  judgment,  is  exceeuvely  elaborate  and  ambitions.  This  &ult, 
he  saya  in  the  Preface  to  the  work  before  us,  he  meant  carefully  to  avoid, 
and  in  this  attempt  be  has  been  quite  successful.  His  purpose  in  this 
dnuna  is  to  give  a  correct  view  of  the  character  and  actions  of  Jewibtl, 
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nich,  aa  he  thinks,  all  writeiB  on  Jewish  hiatoiy  hitherto,  from  one  moliTe 
or  another,  have  failed  to  do.  He  represents  Jezebel  as  a  character  of  a 
much  higher  order,  of  more  intellectual  power,  and  more  thorough  culture 
than  she  is  usually  supposed  to  have  been.  She  i<  described,  also,  as 
entertuniug  very  extensive  political  schemes, — as  wishing  to  unite  die 
Israelitish  kingdom  with  that  of  Tp^,  so  that  by  this  means  it  might  reach 
a  much  higher  national  glory  than  its  hitherto  insulated  dtoatjon  bad 
rendered  possible.  Such  an  alliance  would  have  inv<dved,  of  coone,  the 
substitution  of  paganism  for  the  Mosaic  religion;  and  it  was  the  knowledge 
of  this  design  of  Jezebel  which  made  her  the  object  of  such  intense  dislike 
sjld  abhorrence  wilh  the  prophet  Elij^  and  other  devout  Jews.  It  is  the 
avowed  aim  of  this  drama  to  develop  this  plot.  The  expectations  which 
we  were  led  to  form,  while  reading  the  Fre&ce,  we  cannot  say  were  My 
realized.  The  execution  does  not  quite  equal  the  original  conception. 
Still,  it  is  a  work  of  much  power,  and  will  be  likely  to  start  traim  tf 
thought  which  all  students  of  the  Bible  will  do  well  to  follow  out. 

Pansieb   "  FOB   Thodghth,"      By   Adeline   D.   T.   Whitney.      ISwo. 

pp.  111.     Boston  :  James  R.  Osgood  and  Co.     1872. 

We  imagine  that  some  persons,  on  reading  the  title-page  and  dedication 
of  this  volume,  will  feel  tempted  to  lay  it  down  and  go  no  further,  repelled 
by  the  affectation  therein  displayed.  Should  this  temptation,  boKeTer, 
be  overcome,  the  reader  will,  we  think,  be  rewarded  for  bis  patience,  at 
he  will  find  in  this  volume  many  quite  choice  specimens  of  poetry.  Serer^ 
of  the  pieces  were  written  during  the  late  civil  war,  and  in  addtliaa  to 
their  poetical  merit  breathe  a  spirit  of  vigorous  patriotism. 

Cheap  Editions  of  Three  Valuable  Works.  —  Discoobbeb  upos  thi 
Beinq  akd  Attbibutes  of  God.  By  Stephen  Chamock,  B.D.,  Fel- 
low of  New  College,  Oxford.  With  his  Life  and  Character,  by  Willim 
S}-mington,  D.D.  Two  volumes  tn  one.  6vo.  pp.543.  —  Sermoks  a.id 
DiscouBBEB  BY  Tbohas  Ohalhebs,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Now  completed  by 
the  introduction  ofhis  Poethumous  Sermons.  Two  volumes  in  one.  Sw, 
pp.  463.  —  The  Wobrb  op  Rev.  Robert  Mobray  McCoei-se.  Com- 
plete in  one  volume.  8vo.  pp.  616.  —  It  is  needless  (o  say  a  word  io 
commendation  of  works  so  well  known  as  those  of  Charaock,  Chalmen, 
and  McCheyne.  Since  the  days  of  Chamock  great  advances  have  been 
made  in  natural  theology,  yet  the  majority  of  clergymen  may  derive  mcit 
profit  from  his  work  than  from  any  other  devoted  to  this  science,  "nn 
three  volumes  are  published  in  good  style  by  the  enterprising  House  d 
.  Roben  Carter  and  Brothers,  No.  &S0,  Broadway,  flew  York. 
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LAW,  PROVIDENCE,  AND  PRAYER 

E.  WSUA,  ItJ..,  CUfADIAN    LITEBtBT  INSTITUTE,  WOODSTOCK, 


The  Christian  believer  vill  not  readily  surrender  his  faitli 
in  the  reality  and  the  absoluteness  of  the  divine  government 
of  the  world  in  which  we  live.  To  do  so  would  be  to  aban- 
don a  fundamental  article  of  his  creed,  to  ignore  one  of  the 
clearest  and  most  prominent  doctrines  of  bis  great  text-book, 
to  cut  adrift  from  the  sheet-anchor  of  his  most  precious  faitli, 
and  commit  himself  to  the  darkness,  the  billows,  and  the 
storm,  with  chance  instead  of  bene&cent  Providence  as  pilot, 
and,  in  place  of  infinitely  intelligent  purpose,  naught  but 
blind,  inexorable  force  at  the  helm. 

The  belief  in  an  ever-present,  all-controlling  Omniscience 
is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  Christian  faith ;  because  that, 
and  that  alone,  can  explain  the  inception,  the  unfolding,  the 
consummation,  and  the  personal  application  of  the  great 
redemption.  And  certainly  no  other  truth  is  more  clearly 
taught  or  more  constantly  illustrated  in  the  Bible.  On  every 
page  it  reveals  a  "  God  near  at  hand,  not  afar  off,"  the  great 
source  and  centre  of  all  life,  all  government,  all  love.  No 
event  is  so  trivial,  no  creature  so  insignificant,  as  to  escape 
his  notice ;  no  force  so  mighty,  no  influences  so  complicated 
or  eo  far-reacbing,  as  to  put  at  fault  for  an  instant  his  infinite 
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prescience,  or  turn  aside  a  hair's  breadth  from  its  aim  his 
eternal,  all-embracing  purpose.  Nay,  rather,  all  being,  &11 
life,  all  action,  all  development,  all  change,  are  but  an  iuQnite 
Ecries  of  expressions  of  his  omniscient  thought,  or  manifesta- 
tions of  his  omnipotent  will.  And  this  God  is  the  Ciiristian's 
Friend  and  Father,  his  refuge  iu  danger,  his  solace  in  sorrow, 
liis  light  in  darkness,  his  all  in  all.  All  language  fails  to 
convey  any  adequate  conception  of  the  certainty,  the  com- 
pleteness, the  ineffable  blessedness  of  the  dirine  care  and  lore 
upon  which  the  cliild  of  such  a  Father  is  taught  that  his  filial 
heart  may  rely,  williout  presumption  and  without  misgiving. 
We  place  side  by  side  with  such  a  faith  as  this  the  cold, 
dark  creed — for  creed  it  likewise  is — which  aims  to  demoih 
strate  with  scientific  precision  that  all  beings  of  whatever 
order,  all  events  of  whatever  nature,  ara  but  so  many 
products  of  certain  blind,  inexplicable,  and  inexorable  forces, 
operating  upon,  perhaps  inherent  in,  particles  of  matter  of 
wliose  origin  no  account  can  bo  given ;  which  either  claims 
tu  have  reached,  or  promises  soon  to  reach,  a  stage  of  scieo- 
tific  discovery  whose  effect  must  be  to  "  quench  all  possibility 
of  belief  in  the  divine  iuterposition  under  the  overwhelming 
pressure  of  a  changeless  law  of  evolution  from  the  time  wlien 
the  globe  was  a  chaos  of  nebulous  matter  "  ;  which  logically 
concludes  either  that  it  is  equally  "unscientific" — crtiel 
word  —  to  afiinD  or  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  God,  or, 
condescending  to  assume  his  existence,  that  we  can  know 
uotliing  of  his  attributes,  seeing  that  he  has  so  put  the  uni- 
verse of  wliich  we  form  an  insignificant  port  out  of  his  hands 
—  so  given  over  the  motions  of  atoms  and  of  worlds,  the 
destinies  of  men  and  of  nations,  to  the  operation  of  non- 
intelligent  forces  and  laws,  that  he  can  no  longer  modify 
their  action  to  succor  a  saint  or  save  a  nation.  Thus  coolly 
and  cruelly  is  man,  witli  all  his  instinctive  and  historic  ^Ih 
in  a  "  Divinity  tliat  shapes  our  ends  "  relegated  down  to  the 
position  of  a  wretched  denizen  of  a  "  forsaken  and  fatherless 
world,"  or,  at  least,  compelled  to  relinquish  utterly  all  the 
joy  of  a  filial  trust  in  a  great  All-Father,  and  to  satisfy  his 
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aspirations  "vith  cherishing  the  noblest  and  most  human  of 
maa's  emotions  hy  worship,  for  the  most  part  of  the  silent 
sort,  at  the  altar  of  the  Unknown  and  the  Unknowable." 

Looking  on  this  picture  and  on  that,  can  we  wonder  if  the 
Christian  disciple  is  prepared  to  cling  as  for  life  to  his  faith 
and  his  Grod  ;  refusiag  to  relinquish  them  at  the  bidding  of 
anything  but  the  clearest,  most  unanswerable  demoustration  ? 

We  do  not  put  the  case  too  strongly.  Few  thoughtful 
minds  can  doubt  that  the  issue  between  the  faith  of  the 
Christian  and  the  teachings  of  an  influential  class  of  modern 
scientists  is  thus  broad  and  vital.  "  The  natural "  is  striving, 
as  the  Duke  of  Ai^ll  has  said,  "  to  cast  out  the  super- 
natural." True,  there  are  not  wanting  those,  both  within 
and  without  the  pale  of  the  Christian  church,  who  are 
casting  eagerly  about  to  flud  some  golden  mean,  some  neutral 
territory,  or  place  of  compromise.  But  upon  a  question  so 
tremendous  in  itself  and  so  vital  to  our  most  precious  interests, 
there  can  be  no  compromise  and  no  neutrality.  If  the  Bible 
teaches  anything,  it  surely  teaches  that  the  omniscient  sove- 
reignty which  notes  the  fall  of  a  sparrow,  or  a  hair,  is  abso- 
lutely unlimited,  and  that  the  prayer  of  faith  lays  hold  upon 
the  hand  of  Omnipotence.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  Science 
herself,  whose  whole  course  is  but  a  perpetual  gliding  from 
link  to  link  of  an  infinite  and  infinitely  involved  chain,  and 
who  is  thus  continually  tracing  back  to  events  tlie  most 
trivial,  the  most  stupendous  issues,  must  no  less  emphatically 
affirm  that  if  the  influence  of  the  superhuman  tipon  tlie 
earth  is  not  absolutely  nil,  human  thought  can  set  no  bounds 
to  it. 

And  here  it  may  be  wortli  while  to  observe  that  this  issue 
so  fraught  with  intensest  interest  to  mortal  —  perhaps  im- 
mortal—  men  is  no  new  one.  It  is  but  a  new  form  of  the 
"  conflict  of  ages."  The  metempsychosis  of  rationalism 
itself,  its  Protean  facility  in  change  of  shape  and  garb,  is 
one  of  the  many  curious  phenomena  which  rationalism  will 
find  it  difficult  to  explain,  unless  upon  the  assumption  that 
each  form  of  it  has  its  own  peculiar  orbit  in  the  universe 
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of  thought,  in  which  it  is  certwn  at  regularly  recurreot 
points  to  intersect  again  the  plane  of  philosophic  inquiry. 
The  human  mind,  untaught  by,  or  unsuhmissive  to,  reve- 
lation, seems  to  have  ever  been  more  or  less  in  a  state  of 
oscillation  between  irrational  religion  and  irreligious  ration- 
alism. Comte's  law  of  the  three  states  has  no  historical 
basis.  As  Professor  Huxley  has  shown :  "  It  is  absurd  to  say 
of  men  in  a  state  of  primitive  savagery  that  all  their  con- 
ceptions are  in  a  theological  state.  Nine  tenths  of  them 
are  eminently  realistic,  and  as  positive  as  ignorance  and 
narrowness  can  make  them."  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  need 
we  go  back  to  the  infancy  of  the  race  or  the  individual,  or 
even  to  that  of  philosophic  thought  or  scientific  method, 
to  find  the  human  intellect  in  its  theological  stage.  The 
devout  worshipper  of  the  Invisible,  in  the  dim  foretime  of 
the  race,  whose  soul  thrills  responsive  to  every  grander 
sight  and  sound  of  nature,  and  who  stands  awe-struck  in  the 
presence  of  the  majesty  and  the  mystery  in  which  the  great 
mother  constantly  enshrouds  her  operations ;  to  whom  every 
flutter  of  her  robes  is  instinct  with  supernatural  influence, 
and  every  tone  of  her  myriad  voices  prophetic  of  coming 
woe  or  weal ;  whose  all-personifying  faith  never  for  a  moment 
questions  both  the  ability  and  the  willingness  of  tlie  deities 
it  worsliips  to  be  touched  with  the  sorrows  and  moved  by 
the  prayers  of  mortals,  is  not  without  his  counterpart  in  the 
latter  lialf  of  the  nineteenth  century.  To-day,  iu  this  era  of 
intense  intellectual  activity,  are  to  be  found  many  men,  the 
peers  of  any  others  in  mental  breadth  and  culture,  and  even 
in  successful  devotion  to  science  proper,  who  cherish  a  belief 
in  the  constant  agency  of  superhuman  intelligences  and  in 
the  personal  and  all-embracing  rule  of  a  Supreme  Intelli- 
gence, as  strong  and  unswerving  as  any  whicli  livos  iu  epic 
song  or  Oriental  tradition. 

But  if  the  question  cannot  be  decided  by  the  argumetUim 
ad  verecundiam,  no  more  can  it  by  the  arffumentum  ad 
judicium.  It  can  no  more  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of 
the  many  than  to  the  authoritaUve  opinions  of  the  few.    We 
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cannot  for  a  moment  admit  the  a  priori  superiority  tacitly 
assumed  for  tlie  so-called  positive  mental  stage  by  both 
Comte  and  his  reviewer.  In  the  first  of  the  three  states,  we 
are  told,  an  immediate  "  supernatural  origin  is  sought  for 
all  phenomena,  and  the  Deus  ex  machiTia  is  the  only  expla- 
nation of  events."  The  second  deals  with  certain  "  abstract 
forces,  or  entities,  supposed  to  inhere  in  various  substances, 
and  to  be  capable  of  engendering  phenomena."  In  the  third, 
the  mind  abandons  as  vain  and  hopeless  all  search  after 
causes  and  essences,  and  "  restricts  itself  to  the  observation 
and  classiScation  of  phenomena,  and  to  the  discovery  of  the 
invariable  relations  of  succession  and  similitude  wliich  things 
have  to  each  other,  in  a  word,  to  the  discovery  of  the  laws 
of  phenomena."  Now,  if  it  be  true,  as  so  many  acute  minds 
of  the  present  day  seem  to  have  become  convinced,  that  this 
last  statement  adequately  describes  the  spliere  and  bounds 
of  all  our  actual  and  possible  knowledge,  and  indicates  cor- 
rectly the  goal  towards  which  the  cultivated  intellect  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  casting  aside  the  fetters  of  a  useless 
metaphysics  and  an  effete  theology,  is  rapidly  tending,  the 
t&ct  is  certainly  a  most  humiliating  one.  To  the  human 
soul,  hungering  for  a  knowledge  of  realities,  yearning  to 
discover  or  be  taught  what  matter,  life,  thought  are,  and 
what  their  destinies,  it  is  but  a  poor  consolation  to  be  cited 
in  reply  to  a  "  mere  ticketing  and  orderly  assortment  of  ex- 
ternal facts,"  which  can  but  aid  it  in  understanding  and 
remembering  how  they  exhibit  themselves.  It  asks  for 
bread,  and  is  given  a  stone.  If  this  he  indeed  tlie  sum  of 
all  attainable  knowledge,  it  will  be  found  difficult  to  account, 
either  on  scientific  or  on  moral  principles,  for  this  intense 
longing  of  which  every  awakened  mind  is  sometimes  con- 
scious, for  some  deeper  insight  into  those  great  mysteries. 
The  positivist,  it  is  clear,  cannot  attempt  to  account  for  it 
without  serious  danger  of  being  betrayed  into  some  of  those 
philosophical  "  Hibernicisms "  which  Argyll  so  pithily  de- 
scribes. And  truly,  if  there  be  anywhere  in  the  great  universe 
some  brighter  sphere,  whose  inhabitants,  by  virtue  of  higher 
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endowments,  are  enabled  to  get  but  a  single  step  behind 
mere  phenomena,  and  so  one  step  nearer  to  the  mysteries 
of  essence  and  origin,  of  real  being  and  real  causation,  and 
if  these  favored  intelligences,  in  the  exercise  of  their  wider 
scope  of  vision,  are  able  to  look  down  upon  our  little  globe, 
and  study  the  intellectual  states  and  operations  of  its  in- 
habitants,—  taking  in  at  a  glance  the  long,  long  history  of 
tlie  ambitious,  but  abortive  past  of  human  philosophy,  and 
comparing  it  witli  the  narrow  domain  and  small  ambitioa  of 
the  scientific  present,  —  the  spectacle  cannot  fail  to  awaken 
in  their  bosoms  mingled  feelings  of  pity  and  amusement.  It 
is  by  no  means  clear  that  they  would  be  so  ready  to  recog- 
nizo  tlie  extent  aud  value  of  the  progress  indicated  by  the 
alleged  change  of  mental  processes.  Possibly,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  those  loftier  intellects,  the  first  and  simplest 
mode  of  thought,  with  all  its  grandeur  of  conception  and 
wealth  of  imagery  might  be  seen  to  be,  after  all,  but  tlie 
more  immediate  product  of  an  acuter  intuition,  and  so  but  a 
short  cut  to  a  higher  genen^ization,  than  any  within  the 
reacli  of  the  physiological  and  experimental  methods  of  later 
days.  Niiy,  it  might  even  he  manifest  to  such  intelligences 
that  the  human  mind  in  its  second  or  so-called  metaphysical 
stage,  intensely  alive  to  the  constant  and  ever-potent  action 
of  unseen  agencies  within  and  without,  and  striving  by  sheer 
force  of  introspection  on  the  one  hand,  or  hypothesis  on  tho 
otlicr,  to  reach  some  definite,  harmonious  conceptions  of  tlie 
modes  and  attributes  of  the  unseen,  was  really  delving  t(x 
deeper  truths  and  cherishing  loftier  aspirations,  or,  at  least, 
sharpening  for  the  revelations  of  the  future,  keener  appetites, 
than  are  possible  to  tlie  scientific  intellects  of  those  who,  with 
a  shrug  and  a  sneer  for  the  blindness  of  the  past,  resolutely 
turn  their  backs  upon  what  they  have  labelled  "  the  unknow- 
able," aud,  iu  the  exercise  of  a  kind  of  conscious  selectioB, 
smothering  at  birth  all  cravings  after  the  supernatural,  set 
out  to  explore  the  realm  of  all  possible  knowledge  with  tbe 
lens,  the  balance,  and  the  crucible. 

It  will  be  seen  tliat  it  is  by  no  means  the  correctness  within 
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its  own  large  sphere,  or  the  immense  practical  utility  of  the 
"  scientific  method,"  that  we  impugn,  but  the  exclusivenesa 
claimed  for  it  by  some  of  its  votaries.  The  disposition  to 
search  after  real  causes,  and  to  refer  phenomena  to  underly- 
ing substances,  is  as  deeply  ingrained  in  our  mental  consti- 
tutions as  our  fondness  for  assorting  and  generalizing  facts. 
The  child  of  nature  in  his  primitive  simplicity  is,  no  doubt, 
more  attracted  by  the  manifestation  itself  than  its  mods. 
His  attention  may  be  so  absorbed  by  the  exhibition  of  power 
that  he  fails  to  trace  the  all-pervading  method.  But  may  it 
not  be  said  that  the  tendency  of  the  modern  scientist,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  to  regard  exclusively  the  manner  of  the  man- 
ifestation, and,  absorbed  in  the  work  of  studying,  analyzing 
and  classifying  the  phenomena,  to  lose  sight  of  tlie  originating 
noumenal 

In  any  case  it  is  clear  that  it  is  phenomena,  or  in  other 
words,  facts,  accessible  to  observation  and  experiment,  which 
form  the  basis  and  starting-point  of  all  our  knowledge, 
Without  further  discussion  of  the  proper  mode  of  using  these 
facts,  we  propose  now  to  consider  for  a  little  the  question  to 
what  extent  the  method  of  investigation  which  restricts  itself 
and  all  true  philosophy  to  "  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of 
phenomena,"  is  capable,  on  its  own  principles,  of  affording 
complete  results.  Admitting,  for  argument's  sake,  that  the 
human  mind  can  learn  nothing  of  the  nature  of  causes  and 
essences,  and  that  the  only  explanation,  or  rather  substitute 
for  explanatiou,  of  things  and  events,  to  which  it  can  prop- 
erly aspii-e,  is  that  reached  by  processes  of  generalization, 
the  inquiry  naturally  arises,  to  what  extent  is  tliis  process 
applicable  to  the  facts  of  nature  and  of  human  life  ? 

We  must,  however,  premise  one  remark  more.  That  of 
which  we  are  in  search,  and  which  the  mind  craves  with  an 
intensity  that  refuses  to  be  turned  aside,  is  explancUion. 
Hence  it  is  useless  to  deal  with  any  statement,  or  theory, 
which  begs  the  whole  question  by  striving  to  steer  clear  of 
any  attempt  at  this,  and  to  shut  us  down  to  the  mere  "as- 
sortment and  ticketing  "  of  the  dry  facts  themselves,  ignoring 
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even  such  conceptions  as  those  of  law  and  force  and  cause. 
Such  attempts,  although  always  and  necessarily  abortive 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  mind,  have  in  tbemselves,  it 
must  be  confessed,  a  logical  consistency.  They  foresee  the 
objection  which  might  be  urged,  that  there  is  of  necessity  in 
every  act  of  generalization  a  metaphysical  element.  For  as 
in  every  transition  from  observed  facts  to  the  underlying 
law,  the  law  reached  is  more  extensive  than  the  sum  total 
of  the  facts,  it  is  clear  that  the  basis  and  pillars  of  the  ex- 
tension arc  to  be  found  in  some  process  of  inference,  grounded 
Ufton  some  internal  conviction.  This  conviction,  albeit  it 
may  be  in  itself  an  induction,  must  nevertheless  have  some 
of  its  prime  factors  or  constituent  elements  in  the  mind 
itself — in  some  innate  power  or  tendency  having  more  or 
less  of  the  nature  of  intuitive  cognition.  Else  we  are  inevi- 
tably drawn  in  a  vicious  circle,  to  seek  the  origin  of  our 
power  of  generalizing  in  an  act  of  generalization. 

The  word  "  law  "  has  been  exalted  to  an  unwonted,  pos- 
sibly an  undue,  emiitence,  in  modern  science.  It  is  the 
concise  expression  of  the  aim  and  end  of  the  positive  philos- 
ophy. We  cannot  doubt  that  the  large  class  of  able  and 
distinguished  men  who  have  accepted  witli  more  or  less 
reservation  and  deviation  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Comte's  system  —  whether  they  regard  him  as  the  originator 
of  that  system  or  not  —  would  unhesitatingly  give  in  Ihtar 
adhesion  to  his  thesis,  as  a  correct  statement  of  the  aims  and 
limitations  of  true  scientitic  inquiry.  It  must  henceforth,  in 
their  opinion,  "  restrict  itself  to  the  observation  and  classi- 
fication of  phenomena,  and  to  the  discovery  of  the  invariable 
relations  of  succession  and  similitude  which  things  have  to 
each  other ;  in  a  word,  to  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  phe- 
nomena." The  sway  of  law  is,  in  their  esteem,  universal 
and  absolute.  They  find  it  in  every  region  of  the  great 
domain  of  nature ;  in  the  deposition  of  the  clay ;  the  crystal- 
lization of  the  mineral ;  the  growth  of  the  plant ;  the  de- 
velopment of  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  life.  It  balances 
the  clouds,  rules  the  tempests,  controls  the  mighty  natural 
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forces,  holds  and  moves  the  uuerring  spheres  in  their  orhits, 
determines  the  characters  and  destinies  of  men.  In  every 
region  of  inquiry  they  discover  law  behind  law,  law  inter- 
lacing with  law,  law  modifying  or  over-riding  law,  until  at 
length  the  whole  universe  of  things  existing,  growing,  moving, 
feeling,  thinking,  and  willing,  reveals  itself  to  the  keen  second- 
sight  of  the  scientific  seer,  springing  like  an  exhalation,  at 
the  omnipotent  fiat  of  law,  from  some  primeval  chaos  of  star- 
dust,  and  gradually  and  grandly  unfolding  and  developing 
itself,  ever  under  the  influence  of  some  newer  and  higher 
phase  of  law,  into  the  glorious  cosmos  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Xow,  however  unwilling  we  may  be  to  accept  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  positive  school,  or  the  narrow  limits 
it  assigns  to  philosophic  investigation,  it  is  by  no  means  the 
aim  of  this  Article  to  dispar^e  either  the  methods  or  the 
results  of  modern  science.  No  candid  mind  can  affect,  no 
thinking  one  can  afford,  to  despise  the  one  or  the  other. 
Rich,  almost  exhaustless,  and  yet  constantly  accumulating 
stores  of  the  most  interesting  and  suggestive  facts,  culled 
from  a  thousand  fruitful  fields  of  inquiry,  are  already 
treasured  up  for  our  inspection,  while  such  broad  and  mag- 
nificent generalizations  as  universal  attraction,  the  absolute 
indestructibility  of  both  matter  and  force,  the  correlation  of 
physical  forces  and,  we  might  add,  evolution,  were  there  any 
probability  of  its  ever  being  established,  reveal  to  us  a  har- 
mony, a  unity,  and  a  simplicity  in  the  operations  of  nature, 
which  would  have  come  to  the  wis^t  of  our  ancestors  as  a 
revelation.  Both  the  patiently  assorted  facts  aud  tlie  grand 
inductions  make  large  demands  upon  our  admiration  and 
oar  gratitude,  and  the  meed  is  cheerfully  accorded. 

Our  present  aim  is  simply  to  inquire,  aud  to  inquire  from 
a  single  point  of  view,  how  far  the  "  discovery  of  the  laws 
of  phenomena"  constitutes  not  merely  a  legitimate  and  highly 
important,  but  the  only  true,  end  of  scientific  investigation. 
We  shall,  of  necessity,  pass  by  many  aspects  of  the  question, 
suggestive  of  difficulty  and  defect  in  this  postulate  of  poa- 
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itivism,  wliich  have  been  frequently  and  forcibly  presented. 
Admittiiij;,  for  argument's  sake,  that  the  human  mind  can 
learn  nothing  of  the  nature  of  causes  and  esECnces,  and  that 
science  sliould  attempt  to  deal  with  phenomena  only,  the 
question  seems  to  us  still  pertinent :  Is  it  true  tliat  all  the 
complicated  phenomena  of  the  world  in  which  we  live  are 
susceptible  of  reduction  to  law  ?  Is  there  sufficient  reason 
for  believing  that  this  is  tlie  one  master-key  upon  which  we 
may  confideatly  rely  for  ultimate  admission  into  the  inner- 
most penetralia  of  the  great  temple  of  Nature's  mysteries? 

We  think  we  may  venture  to  eipect  assent  to  the  following 
proposition,  A  scientific  induction,  or  generalization,  is 
complete  and  satisfactory  only  in  so  far  as  it  embraces  all 
the  facts  or  phenomena  for  which  it  is  intended  to  account. 
Just  in  proportion  as  all  the  individual  cases  which  come 
witliin  the  range  of  the  special  inquiry  can  be  shown  to  fall 
into  order  and  harmony  under  the  supposed  principle  or 
law,  just  in  that  proportion  has  a  satisfactory  scientific  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  been  reached.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
just  so  far  as  it  can  be  shown  that  certain  facts  are  left  un- 
explained by,  or  at  dii-ect  variance  with,  the  supposed  prin- 
ciple, just  so  far  does  the  latter  fall  short  of  a  complete  result, 
or  vei^e  towards  entire  failure.  It  may,  or  it  may  not,  be 
valuable  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  evidently  cannot  be  accepted 
as  the  final  goal  of  inquiry  upon  the  subject.  And  hence, 
by  an  easy  and  manifest  induction,  we  reach  the  general 
conclusion,  that  in  so  far  as  any  philosophic  system  or  method 
can  be  shown  to  fall  short  of  affording  an  actual  or  conceiv- 
able explanation  of  all  the  natural  phenomena  which  form 
the  subject'^matter  of  its  investigations,  it  f^ls  to  meet  the 
necessary  conditions,  the  manifest  requirements,  of  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  moderu  science.  This  being  admitted, 
if  it  can  be  shown  that  a  large  and  intaresting  mass  of  un- 
doubted facts,  facte  patent  to  all  observation  and  experiment, 
not  only  refuse  to  fall  into  order  at  the  bidding  of  any  known 
law,  but  actually  exhibit  in  their  very  nature  features  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  every  scientific  conception  of  the  meaning 
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of  the  word,  it  is  evident  that  either  these  facts  mnat  be 
EhowD  to  lie  entirely  beyond  tlie  scientific  pale,  or  tlio  philo- 
sophic theory  whicli  fails  to  accoant  for  them  stands  sadly 
in  need  of  enlargement. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll,  in  his  "  Reign  of  Law,"  has  defined 
■with  scientific  precision  the  various  meanings  and  shades  of 
meaning  attached  to  the  word  "  law  "  in  its  usage  by  men  of 
science.  Without  attempting  a  nice  observation  of  any  of 
those  distinctions,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose 
to  note  that  the  essence  of  the  term,  in  all  its  wide  range  of 
application,  may  be  found  in  tlie  idea  of  uniformity.  We  use 
this  latter  word  in  one  of  its  legitimate  senses,  as  denoting 
conformity  to  a  pattern  or  rule.  The  notion  of  iinifonnity 
may  be  attached  simply  to  the  observed  ciiaracteristics  of  the 
phenomena  themselves,  or  to  the  order  of  their  occurrence, 
or  to  their  relations  as  sequences  of  similar  antecedents,  or 
products  of  the  action  of  so-called  forces,  but  in  each  case  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  uniformity  is  either  itself  the  law,  or  is 
the  indication  and  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  law.  Hence 
it  is  manifest  thai  the  scope  for  tlie  discovery  of  "laws  of 
phenomena"  must  be  exactly  co-extensive  with  the  existence 
of  features  of  uniformity  in  the  visible  or  experimental  char- 
acteristics of  natural  objects.  This  uniformity  may,  it  is 
clear,  be  regarded  as  either  perfect  and  absolute,  or  as  admit- 
ting of  degrees.  For  convenience'  sake  we  may  use  the  words 
**  resemblance  "  and  "  similitude  "  as  synonymous  with  it  in 
the  latter  sense. 

To  say  that  the  phenomena  of  nature  afford  unlimited 
scope  for  the  study  of  uniformity  in  its  restricted  sense,  or 
the  "  discovery  of  relations  of  succession  and  similitude," 
would  be  to  utter  a  mere  truism.  It  would  be  the  trite 
enunciation  of  a  fact  which  is  the  basis  of  all  classification, 
and  80  co-extensive  not  only  with  the  vast  area  of  the  physical 
sciences,  but  with  the  material  of  all  those  broader  generali- 
zations in  the  spheres  of  politics  and  ethics  which  constitute 
the  comer-stones  of  the  fabrics  of  modern  civilization.  The 
*'  invariable  relations  of  similitude  "  constitute  the  basis  of 
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scieutific  classificatioa.  From  those  of  succeEsion  ve  get  by 
means  of  original  suggestion,  or  induction,  or  some  other 
agency,  our  notion  of  cause  and  effect.  The  former  enables 
the  explorer  to  construct  those  elaborate  systems  of  steps  and 
terraces  which  render  comparatively  easy  to  hb  Euccessor 
the  ascent  of  the  vast  slopes  and  aeclivities  of  natural  bistoiy. 
The  latter  prompts  him  to  the  more  arduous  but  fascinating 
task  of  attempting  to  thread  the  intricate  and  mysterious 
labyrinths  of  natural  philosophy,  and  to  lay  down  clues  for 
the  guidance  of  those  coming  after  him.  With  regard  to  the 
latter  of  these  BubdivisiouB  of  the  realm  of  science  we  care 
not  now  what  Epeculative  views  may  be  held  of  tlie  origin  of 
our  notion  of  causation.  John  Stuart  Mill's  definition  of 
the  law  of  causation,  "  that  invariability  of  euccession  is 
found  by  observation  to  obtain  between  every  fact  in  nature 
and  some  other  fact  which  has  preceded  it,"  will  do  as  well 
as  any  other.  "To  certain  facts,  certain  facts  always  do, 
and,  as  we  believe,  always  will  succeed."  "  Let  the  fad  ht 
what  it  may,  if  it  Jiaa  begun  to  exist,  it  uKW  preceded  by  some 
Jmit  or  facts,  with  v?hich  it  is  invanatly  connected."  We 
emphasize  this  last  statement,  whose  truth  is  obvious,  for 
the  sake  of  calling  attention  to  the  following  corollaries. 
First.  If  in  a  given  case  in  which  the  physical  antecedents 
arc,  so  far  as  scientific  observation  can  determine,  precisely 
similar,  the  consequent  facts  are  found  to  vary,  the  varia^ 
tions  must  be  due,  in  every  instance,  to  some  other  unknown 
cause  or  antecedent.  Second.  If,  in  the  given  case,  the  vary- 
ing facts  are  found  to  exhibit  features  individually  distinct 
and  peculiar,  each  fact  must  have  a  distinct  and  peculiar 
cause  or  antecedent.  In  other  words  such  facts  cannot  baTS 
their  origin  in  any  common  cause  having  the  nature  of 
a  law. 

Holding  in  mind  these  principles,  we  pass  to  noUce  a  great 
fact  which  seems  to  us  to  have  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  subject  of  discussion,  and  to  bo  utterly  incapable  of  b^g 
harmonized  with  the  assumption  that  all  natural  pheuomeoft 
are  explicable  by  law. 
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Tliere  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  uniformity  in  nature. 
Prominent  amidst  the  ever-present,  ever-abounding  simiiarity 
there  is  also  an  ever-present,  intense  individualism.  Proba- 
bly no  two  objects  in  all  the  realm  of  nature  are  precisely 
alike.  Could  the  existence  of  rare  exceptions  be  demon- 
Btrated  they  would  but  prove  the  rule.  Let  the  student  of  sci- 
ence make  his  subdivisions  co-extensivo  with  the  existence  of 
differentiae  on  which  to  found  them,  and  the  work  of  classifica- 
tion will  stop,  in  each  instance,  only  with  the  individual.  In 
the  overlooking  or  ignoring  of  this  fact  inheres,  it  seems  to  us, 
the  radical  defect,  tlie  want  of  universal  applicability,  of  the 
modern  scientific  method.  The  fact  itself  is  too  obvious  to 
need  argument  or  admit  of  dispute.  A  little  illustration,  tho 
material  for  which  everywhere  abouuds,  may  render  clearer 
its  bearing  upon  our  present  position.  For  the  purpose  of 
such  illustration  the  phenomena  of  nature  may  be  con- 
veniently grouped  into  three  classes;  viz.  the  facts  of  the 
physical  world,  the  events  of  human  life,  and  meutal  and 
spiritual  manifestations. 

We  turn  our  eyes  to  the  crust  of  the  globe  upon  which  we 
live.  Here  Science,  in  her  search  after  relations  of  succes- 
Bion  and  similitude,  has  been  abundantly  successful.  She 
cao  point  with  unwavering  confidence  to  evidence  which 
cannot  be  gainsaid  of  the  operation  of  mighty  natural  forces 
upheaving,  disrupting,  fusing,  disintegrating,  depositing,  lev- 
elling, through  long  ages.  Up  to  a  certain  point  the  action 
of  these  forces — we  use  the  woi-d  "  force  "  in  its  modem  accep- 
tation, as  denoting  the  unknown  but  uniform  cause  of  observed 
effects  —  affords  an  explanation,  satisfactory  on  scientific 
principles,  of  tho  phenomena.  But  whence  the  infinite  diver- 
sity in  the  cfiects  of  these  single  or  combined  causes — a 
diversity  co-extensive  with  tlie  eEFects  tliemselves?  Wliere 
on  all  the  broad  surface  of  this  fair  earth  can  we  find  two 
liills  or  valleys  or  plains  or  lakes  or  seas  or  streams,  nay,  two 
boulders  or  crystals  or  grains  of  sand,  the  exact  counterparts 
of  each  other  ?  The  operating  cause  or  causes  must,  accord- 
ing to  science,  have  been  in  countless  instances  absolutely 
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UQironn.  But  striking  resomblaocaB  Id  general  features, 
coincident  with  most  striking  varieties  and  peculiariUes  in 
detail,  is  all  that  can  bo  affirmed  of  the  effects.  The  question 
of  varying  conditions  as  distinct  from  operating  forces  will 
presently  be  considered. 

We  mount  a  step  higher.  We  turn  our  att«alion  to  the 
vegetable  products  which  beautify  this  crust,  and  fit  it  to 
GUst^n  animal  life.  We  stay  not  now  to  inquire  bow  the 
origin  of  these  endless  varieties  of  genera  and  species  can  be 
accounted  for  by  any  theory  of  law,  pure  and  simple,  i.e.  by 
any  combination  of  forces  or  agencies  which  must  be  blindly 
uniform  in  their  operations,  and  utterly  incapable  of  any  kind 
of  selection ;  but  we  descend  through  the  bewildering  and 
almost  interminable  series  of  divisions  and  sub^divisions, 
classes  and  sub-classes,  order  and  sub^orders,  genera  and 
sub-genera,  species,  sub-species,  and  varieties,  not  without 
ardent  admiration  of  the  talent,  skill,  and  patience  with  which 
the  system  has  been  elaborated.  But  no  matter  which  of 
the  thousand  branching  paths  we  take  in  our  descent,  our 
guiding  genius  of  classification  can  find  us  no  natural  resting* 
place,  no  dead  level,  however  small,  of  absolute  uniformity, 
until  we  reach  the  individual.  Every  constituent  unit,  in 
all  tlie  countless  tribes  of  vegetable  products,  exhibits  fea- 
tures of  external  form  and  internal  structure  more  or  less 
distinct  from  tliose  of  every  other. 

We  mount  higher  still,  and  enter  the  regions  of  animal  life. 
Still  the  same  unending  variations  everywhere  wrought  witli 
infinite  skill  into  every  pattern.  The  trite  remark  that  do 
two  human  faces  are  exactly  alike,  is  but  the  expression,  iu 
regard  to  a  particular  class,  of  a  fact  as  broad  in  its  manifes- 
tation as  the  whole  range  of  the  animal  crealaon  —  a  fact  so 
patent  in  tlio  case  of  the  larger  animals  that  it  would  be  idle 
to  offer  illustration  or  proof.  And  what  is  true  of  the  mere 
outer  form  and  expression  holds,  with  ever  increasing  force 
and  distinctness,  when  we  ascend  to  the  sphere  of  mental 
activities  and  endowments.  To  the  existence  of  different 
grades  and  shades  of  mental  capacity  in  tho  lower  ammab 
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of  the  same  species,  Darwin,  tlie  prince  of  observers  and 
experimentalists  in  this  region  —  in  compliment  to  whom  we 
use  the  word  "  mental  "  in  this  connectiou  —  bears  ample  tes- 
timony. The  marked  and  marvellous  iudividualitj  in  intel- 
lectual and  moral  features  which  characterizes  the  whole 
human  family  is  proverbial.  Gould  one  look  down  from  the 
tower  of  St.  Paul's  in  London,  with  some  optical  instrument 
capable  of  piercing  to  the  thoughts,  feehngs,  and  intents  of 
each  heart  amidst  the  teeming  milUons,  he  would  discover  in 
all  the  vast  throng  no  two  the  e^a.ct  fac^imUea  of  each  other 
in  the  "  inner  man."  "  The  heart  of  each  knoweth  its  own 
bitterness,  and  a  stranger  iutermeddleth  not  with  his  Joy." 

Now,  we  ask,  what  has  that  scientific  system  whose  fundOr 
mental  principle  is  the  all-prevalence  of  law  to  say  to  this  ? 
Take  the  very  lowest  view  of  the  sphere  of  philosophy.  Con- 
fine its  operations  to  mere  classification.  Nothing  can  afford 
a  more  incomplete  or  unsatisfactory  result,  inasmuch  as  the 
last  analysis  of  similitudes  leaves  still  a  residuum  of  phe- 
nomena^ a  thousandfold  more  numerous  than  the  individual 
objects  of  study,  which  obstinately  refuse  to  be  classified. 
What  shall  be  done  with  these  ?  What  remains  for  the  phi- 
losophic system  which  deals  wholly  with  similitudes  when 
aJI  similitudes  are  exhausted,  and  a  large  mass  of  unused  and 
unexplained  material  is  left  behind  ?  Shall  it  not  summon 
to  its  aid  some  otlier  more  flexible  hypothesis  ?  Or  shall  it 
simply  stop  short  in  its  researches,  and  relegate  every  fact 
which  will  not  submit  to  its  conditions  down  to  the  dark 
realms  of  the  vast  unknown  ?  Our  perceptive  faculties  seem 
quite  as  well  adapted  for  the  observation  of  individual  pe- 
culiarities, as  for  tracing  class  reseiqblances.  Shall,  then,  all 
that  vast  mass  of  facts  which,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  wo 
shall  call  individualisma,  be  passed  by  unobserved,  or  thrown 
aside  as  inexplicable,  simply  because  tiiey  fail  to  submit  to 
the  requirements  of  a  system  or  the  exigencies  of  a  dogma  ? 

But  let  us  take  the  higher  view  of  the  functions  of  science, 
in  which  she  traces  "  invariable  relations  of  succession,"  as 
well  as  of  "  similitude,"  and  ascribeB  observed  uniformities  in 
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effect  to  the  operation  of  uniforai,  though  uuknowa,  causes, 
■which  she  calls  "  forces  "  or  "  tendencies."  It  is  manifestlf 
inseparable  from  tlie  Ecientific  conception  of  these  causes  that, 
the  conditions  being  the  same,  they  must  give  rise  to  precisely 
Eimilar  results.  They  are  blind.  They  are  unipotent.  In 
whatsoever  plane  they  operate,  whether  physical,  mental,  or 
moral,  they  are  adapted  each  to  the  production  of  one,  and 
but  one,  result.  When,  for  inst&nce,  we  harness  one  of  the 
great  natural  forces  to  machinery  we  confidently  expect  uni- 
formity in  its  operation.  Our  very  power  of  utilizing  those 
forces  depends  upon  this  characteristic.  The  only  source  of 
possible  variety  in  the  results  must  be  found  either  in  natural 
differences  in  the  material  operated  upon,  or  in  changes  and 
adjustments  of  the  machinery.  The  same  is  true,  the  positive 
philosophy  teaches  us,  even  in  the  higher  region  of  morals, 
insomuch  that  when  the  power  is  brought  to  bear  in  the 
ehapo  of  motive,  the  conditions  external  and  internal  re- 
maining unchanged,  uniformity  is  inevitable  and  the  result 
can  be  surely  predicted.  We  shudder  at  the  conception  of 
such  a  world  as  would  be  the  legitimate  product  of  such  a 
modus  operandi,  pure  and  simple.  Admit  the  most  com- 
plicated interactions  and  adjustments  for  the  sake  of  variety— 
although  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  law  could  account  for  these 
—  and  yet,  after  taxing  to  the  utmost  our  powers  of  concep- 
tion in  this  direction,  what  can  we  possibly  reach  but  a 
cosmos  in  which  the  types  and  shades  of  difference  between 
class  and  class  shall  be  uniform  and  constant  somewhere  T 
In  the  lowest  sub-classes,  at  least,  we  must  find  a  region  of 
tiresome /ac-«mtfe9,  of  drear  uniformity.  The  idea  of  law, 
or  any  congeries  or  network  of  laws,  in  themselves  utterly 
destitute  of  power  of  choice  or  conscious  selection,  giving 
forth  myriads  of  products,  so  that  each  individual  product 
shall  exhibit  manifest  idiosyncrasies,  is,  we  hold,  utterly  in- 
conceivable, apart  from  the  re-adjusting  agency  of  something 
akin  to  a  superintending  intelligence. 

Eut  tlie  conditions.    These,  we  shall  be  told,  make  all  tbe 
difference.    We  have  been  obliged  to  postulate  that  these- 
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shall  remain  unchanged,  in  order  to  reach  our  conclusion, 
while,  in  fact,  they  are  ever  shifting  and  so  giving  rise  to  all 
the  varieties  in  question.     We  reply, 

First,  is  there  not  here  a  vicious  circle  in  the  reasoning  ? 
The  reign  of  law,  universal  law,  is  predicated  as  an  induction 
from  observed  similitudes.  Kust  not,  then,  the  induction 
logically  stop  or  fail  wlieu  the  similitudes,  or  the  ability  to 
trace  them,  ceases  ?  Can  the  inductive  logic  be  permitted 
to  belie  its  ovu  principles  by  resorting,  in  its  straits,  to  a 
hypothesis  to  belp  it  out  ?  Might  not,  for  instance,  one  who 
attributed  every  effect  in  nature  to  the  direct,  immediate 
operation  of  an  infinite  will,  just  as  logically  attempt  to 
account  for  all  the  striking  similitudes  in  phenomena  by 
ascribing  them  to  "accident,"  or  tlie  "nature  of  things," 
whatever  tliose  expressions  may  mean  ?  We  have  sometimes 
thought  a  curious  problem  might  be  propounded  to  the 
advocates  of  evolutionism,  somewhat  as  follows:  Given,  so 
many  elementary  substances  as  chemistry  can  discover  — 
not  to  say  such  a  threefold  unity  as  is  found  in  the  micros- 
copic protoplasm  —  to  construct  from  these  a  world  con- 
taining as  many  individuals  as  our  own  in  its  three  kingdoms, 
each  individual  as  well  adapted  to  its  own  particular  sphere 
and  functions,  with  less  of  similarity  in  plan  and  structure 
than  that  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  theory  of  evolution. 
We  doubt  if  large  demands  would  not  be  made  upon  the 
philosopher's  powers  of  permutation  and  combination  before 
the  solution  was  reached.  The  point  we  here  make  is  this. 
Admitting,  as  the  logic  of  facts  must  compel  us  to  do,  the 
existence  side  by  side,  throughout  all  the  world  of  nature, 
of  similitudes  and  individualisms,  the  one  suggesting  law, 
the  other,  something  the  very  antipodes  of  law,  why  select 
the  one  class  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  as  the  basis  of  a 
philosophic  system  ? 

Again,  the  question  of  conditions  only  removes  the  difficulty 
a  step,  or  rather  step  by  step,  backward.  Are  not  the  con- 
ditions themselves  both  the  subjects  and  the  products  of  law  ? 
Mr.  Mill,  in  his  treatise  on  Logic,  shows  clearly  that  our 
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selection  of  oue  antecedent  and  ealliag  it  tbe  cause  and  all 
others  conditions,  is  to  a  great  extent  arbitrarj.  We  might 
witli  equal  propriety,  and  do  wliere  it  suits  our  purpose, 
remand  this  cause  back  to  the  rank  of  a  condition,  and  raise 
some  other  condition  to  the  dignity  of  a  cause.  Hence,  it  is 
clear,  we  are  led  back  to  the  complicated  network  of  laws 
wiiich,  as  above  shown,  must  at  tbe  last  inevitably  land  m 
in  a  region  of  absolute  uniformity.  To  take  the  other  honi 
of  the  dilemma,  and  assert  tliat  tbe  conditions  are  not  tliem- 
selvcs  laws,  would  be,  of  course,  to  give  up  tbe  whole  case, 
by  introducing  some  foreign  agency  distinct  and  different 
from  that  of  law. 

Tliirdly,  this  plea  of  changed  conditions  is  nugatory,  inas- 
much as,  ill  multitudes  of  cases,  it  cannot  be  proved  by 
observation,  or  experiment,  i.e.  by  true  scientiSc  methods. 
Twin  acorns  grow  side  by  side  upon  the  same  twig.  Tbey 
fall  into  the  same  soil  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet  from  each 
other.  Yet  ten  years  after  the  resulting  trees  will  present 
ten  thousand  distinctly  marked  peculiarities  in  Iteigbt  and 
lengtli  and  angle  of  branches,  in  number,  shape,  and  sise  of 
twigs  and  leaves.  Where  shall  we  find  the  causes  ?  In  the 
germs,  or  in  the  soil,  or  in  the  situation  ?  And  if  found  iu 
tlie  one  or  the  other,  or  elsewhere,  what  were  their  causes, 
and  what  the  causes  of  their  operating  just  as  they  have  done 
upon  tlie  respective  plants  ?  May  we  not,  in  strict  accordance 
with  scieutilic  principles,  thus  go  back  from  one  physical 
cause  to  another  until  wo  reach  a  point  at  which  some  aute- 
cedent  cause  radically  different  from  and  independent  of  our 
law-abiding  forces,  some  seemingly  voluntary,  often  seemingly 
capricious,  vis  viva  reveals  itself  in  individualisms  from  which 
originated  all  the  peculiarities  iu  question  ?  Tliis  point  is 
well  illustrated  in  Darwin's  theory  of  the  origin  of  species. 
The  starting-point  of  each  species  must  be  sought  for  in  some 
original  accidental  variation.  But  what  is  this  accident? 
Whatever  it  is,  Science  evidently  has  no  place  for  it  in  her 
creed,  unless  it  be  regarded  as  a  synonyme  for  the  unknown 
cause  to  which  the  same  writer,  iu  other  places,  attributes 
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Gimilar  phenomena.  But  may  not  this  unknown  cause, 
which  occasionally  produces  striking  variations,  anomalies, 
be  identical  with  that  which  constantly  gives  rise  to  tho 
slighter  individual  peculiarities  of  which  we  are  speaking? 
And  if  so,  why  may  it  not  be  the  chief  and  constant  agent  in 
gradually  effecting  those  permanent  results  for  wliich  his 
theory  is  intended  to  account  ?  That  those  peculiarities  play 
a  very  intportant  part  io  the  economy  of  nature,  no  matter 
through  what  philosophic  lens  it  is  viewed,  is  abundantly 
uuiDifest.  Professor  Huxley,  in  one  of  his  published  addresses, 
has  shown,  "  the  advisableness  of  improving  natural  knowl- 
edge "  from  a  view  of  its  practical  utility  in  revealing  the 
laws  which  govern  the  ravages  of  such  agents  as  fire,  disease, 
etc.  Illustrations  of  that  utility  abound.  Science  is  even 
now  rendering  immense  benefits  to  society,  by  noting  the 
starting-place  and  predicting  the  course  of  storms  and  hur- 
ricanes. But  there  is  evidently  a  question  for  philosophy 
behind  all  this.  The  barometer  has  fallen  suddenly  in  a 
certain  district.  Why?  What  has  caused  the  sudden  rari- 
fication  of  the  atmosphere  and  determined  it  to  that  particular 
spot?  In  short,  what  scope  is  afforded  under  the  regime  of 
uniform  natural  laws,  for  such  variations  and  peculiarities  as 
are  of  daily  and  hourly  occurrence  all  over  the  globe  ?  Is 
the  vast  machinery  so  set  that  all  these  fluctuations,  small 
and  great,  come  round  in  constantly  recurring  cycles  ?  Will 
not  true  science  rather  frankly  ascribe  them  to  unknown  but 
ever  operative  causes  akin  to  those  already  referred  to  ? 

We  have,  perhaps,  no  right  to  complain  that  modern 
science  does  not  attempt  to  explain  the  nature  of  those  un- 
known agencies  whose  presence  and  potency  it  may  not  deny. 
But  should  it  not  take  more  account  of  them  in  framing  its 
system  ?  To  base  a  verdict  upon  a  moiety  of  tlie  evidence 
is  certainly  not  in  the  interests  of  truth.  There  is  manifestly 
Etill  needed  some  complementary  philosophy  of  the  other 
side  of  phenomena  —  not  necessarily  of  the  supernatural,  for 
as  the  individualisms  are  as  much  natural  as  the  similitudes, 
BO  we  see  no  reasoa  why  the  unknown  causes  of  the  former 
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Bliould  be  r^i;arded  as  less  Datural  than  those  —  as  a  a 
of  fact  equally  uoknown  —  of  the  latter.  In  other  words  we 
see  no  reasou  why,  to  beings  conscious  of  Tolition,  an  alter- 
nativo  cause,  a  cause  capable  of  producing  varied  results, 
should  be  regarded  as  more  iaoonceivable  than  one  produdng 
simply  uniform  effects.  We  need  an-  explanation  of  peculiar 
and  anomalous,  no  less  than  of  normal,  phenomena.  Law, 
in  its  scientific  acceptation,  must  still  and  ever  retun  imperial 
sway  over  a  large  domain,  but  its  apotheosis  must  be  deferred. 
At  any  rate  it  must  be  content  to  take  a  seat  in  the  Olympus 
of  Bcience  subordinate  to  that  occupied  by  that  mysterious 
agency  which  is  ever  controlling  and  modifying  all  its  opera- 
tions, an  t^Qcy  which  seems  to  have  its  best  analogue  in 
the  humau  will,  not  tlia  will  as  conceived  by  certain  poft- 
itinsts,  a  mere  automaton,  pulled  hither  and  thither  by  wires 
of  motive,  but  the  will  as  it  exists  in  the  vulgar  conceptios, 
which  is  the  firstborn  of  consciousness,  a  real  cause  in  itself, 
with  powers  of  independent  choice  —  a  cause,  moreover, 
whose  nature  and  operations  are  only  in  degree  more  difficult 
of  conception  than  those  of  any  of  the  physical  causes  with 
whose  operations  science  is  so  conversant. 

We  have  thus  lar  attempted  to  show  that  the  theory  of 
law  utterly  fails  to  account  for  a  very  large  and  important 
part  of  the  phenomena  of  the  physical  world  —  that,  even 
granting  its  advocates  and  worshippers  the  existence  both 
of  the  original  "  world-stuflf "  and  of  those  unknown  forces 
whose  operations  they  call  law.  In  any  number  and  variety, 
they  yet  are  quite  unable  to  account  for  myriads  of  facts 
patent  to  all  observation  and  experiment.  Let  us  now  turn, 
for  a  moment,  to  human  life  in  its  abounding  forms  and 
phases.  Wo  have  already  alluded  to  the  boundless  diversity 
ill  mental  and  moral  features  so  characteristic  of  our  race. 
We  glance  in  thought  over  the  world  with  its  teeming 
millions.  Each  has  not  only  a  cost  of  character  and  a  type 
of  mind,  but  also  a  place,  a  responsibility,  and  a  destiny 
peculiarly  his  own.  Each  sustains  relations  to  persons  and 
to  things  distinct  and  dififerent  from  those  of  every  other. 
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Each  has,  in  short,  not  only  a  personality,  but  an  indmdu- 
ality.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  on  the  theory  which  ascribes 
every  result  to  the  operation  of  uniform  and  unintelligent 
forces,  all  the  difficulties  already  pointed  out  in  other  spheres 
reappear  and  demand  solution.  How  have  blind  natural 
laws  ever  been  able  not  only  to  produce  each  individual  as 
such,  but  also  to  Sx  for  individuals,  as  well  as  nations,  "  the 
appointed  seasons  and  limits  of  their  abode  "  ?  But  let  us 
now  waive  all  these  preliminary  objections.  Let  us  grant  all 
these  existing  conditions  and  relations,  as  so  many  postulates 
to  the  helievers  in  the  sway  of  law,  and  turn  to  another 
problem,  of  necessity  a  very  complicated  one,  from  the  very 
fact  of  the  presence  of  all  these  elements  of  variety.  That 
problem  is  to  account,  on  the  theory  we  are  discussing,  for 
the  events  of  a  year,  or  a  day,  in  the  lifo  of  any  one  indi- 
vidual, thus  excluding  alt  room  and  necessity  for  the  presence 
of  any  superintending  intelligence. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  even  at  the  risk  of  repe- 
tition, tliat  the  question  is  not  whether  law  exists,  whether  its 
operation  cannot  be  seen  and  traced  ever  and  everywhere.  The 
most  unswerving  faith  in  the  most  absolute  sway  of  an  Over- 
ruler  is  quite  compatible  with  a  belief  in  uniform,  unchanging 
law.  Nay,  uniformity  is  inseparable  from  tho  very  notion 
of  a  perfect  Ruler.  There  can  be,  in  a  consistent  conception 
of  the  operations  of  such  a  being,  no  room  for  any  of  the 
weaknesses  ani  imperfections  which  mar  the  harmony  of  all 
human  character  and  action  —  uo  nice  balancings  of  con- 
flicting motives  —  no  troublesome  doubts  on  questions  of  the 
wise  and  the  unwise,  the  right  and  the  wrong — no  stru^les 
between  self-interest  or  depraved  inclination,  and  conscience 
— no  hesitating  council  between  "  the  genius  and  the  mortal 
instruments."  On  the  contrary,  such  a  conception  must 
embrace  the  most  perfect  adjustment  of  means  to  ends,  the 
most  complete  control  of  necessary  a^ncies,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  most  absolute  foreknowledge  and  pre-arrangement. 
But  tiresome  uniformity  is  no  necessary  element.  Om- 
niscience need  by  no  means  he  tied  down  to  any  one  set  of 
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agencies,  or  anj  oae  mode  of  operation.  A  thousand  coiu-Ees 
of  events  in  respect  to  tlie  individual  miglit  all  be  seen  to  be 
equally  right,  equally  in  accord  with  botli  absolute  justice 
and  goodness,  and  thus  ample  scope  be  afforded  for  tliat  love 
of  infinite  variety  which  we  find  abounding  in  aU  nature's 
handiwork. 

The  question  whether  all  events  in  the  lives  of  individual 
men  and  women  are  simply  the  products  of  a  network  of 
unchanging,  uuchoosing  laws,  or  wtietlier  all  are  under  the 
direct  supervision  and  control  of  superhuman  agencies  and  a 
supremo  intelligence,  is  one  of  the  most  intense  interest  to 
all.  It  naturally  resolves  itself  into  two  divisions ;"  the  one 
touching  events  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the  person 
afi'ected ;  llie  otlier,  those  arising  out  of  his  own  character 
and  conduct.  The  former  involves  the  alternatives  of  law 
and  providence.  The  latter  suggests  the  question  of  the 
abstract  ability  to  predict  human  actions,  or,  in  other  words, 
tlie  nature  of  the  will.  But,  in  regard  to  the  whole  subject, 
it  is  evident  that  here,  too,  there  can  be  no  middle  ground. 
We  often  liear  language  used,  even  by  Rrm  believers  in  a 
superintending  Providence,  which  would  seem  to  imply  a 
conviction  that  the  general  course  of  human  affmrs  has  been 
given  over  largely  to  the  operation  of  uniform  natural  and 
njoral  causes,  but  that, the  Almighty  has  reserved  to  himself 
tlic  right  to  interfere  in  special  cases,  interrupting  or  modi- 
fying those  laws  as  occasion  demands,  and  tlius  giving  rise 
to  what  are  sometimes  called  special  providences.  The  man 
wlio  lias  liad  a  hairbreadth  escape  from  destruction  by  pesti- 
lence or  fire  or  sword,  is  called  upon  to  return  thanks  for  bis 
prcservattoQ.  Of  course,  if  we  are  hourly  dependent  upon 
the  untiring  care  of  a  benevolent  All-Father,  it  is  well  that 
wc  should  be  occasionally  startled  Into  somctliiug  more  tlian 
a  inure  general  and  hazy  recognition  of  the  fact.  But  it 
would  seem  to  require  but  a  little  patient  refiectlon  to  con- 
vince any  one  that  if  God  rules  personally  at  all,  he  must 
rule  over  all  and  always.  If  lie  takes  cognizance  of  the  loss 
of  a  thousand  lives,  he  must  also  note  the  &U  of  a  hair.    If 
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the  terrible  railway  disaster,  which  in  an  instant  brings  deso- 
lation and  death  to  a  thousand  homes,  be  not  beiicatli  the 
notice  of  an  all-seeing  eye,  that  eye  cannot  but  have  pre- 
viously been  cognizant  of  the  flaw  in  a  bit  of  steel,  or  the 
momentary  inadvertence  of  a  switch-man,  wliich  led  to  it. 
If  the  wail  of  the  heartrbroken  widow  and  the  homeless 
orphan,  ascending  to  heaven  amidst  the  ruins  of  a  desolated 
city,  reaches  the  ear  of  the  Eternal,  that  ear  cannot  have 
been  regardless  of  the  first  crackle  of  the  tiny  flame  in  which 
the  conjuration  originated.  If  the  suSerings  of  one  of  his 
children,  condemned  through  some  trifling  accident  (?)  to 
life-long  darkness  and  misery  are  not  beneath  his  notice,  tlien 
he  must  stoop  to  regard  the  movements,  and  the  causes  of 
the  movements,  of  a  grain  of  sand  or  a  jet  of  steam  capable 
of  producing  sucU  a  catastrophe.  Ten  thousand  incidents 
from  history  and  every-day  experience  will  instantly  occur 
to  every  thoughtful  mind,  to  prove  that  the  most  important 
and  momentous  eveate  in  the  life  of  men  and  of  nations,  are 
often  pivoted  upon  what  are  to  human  eyes  events  as  trivial 
as  can  be  conceived  of.  The  machinery  which  moves  the 
world  of  mind  and  matter,  and  regulates  all  the  plienomena 
of  human  life,  is  vast  and  complicated  beyond  all  finite  con- 
ception. Either  an  infinitely  wise  and  mighty  hand  must 
be  ever  upon  the  hidden  springs  and  regulators,  or  all  its 
operations  must  be  blind  and  uniform  alike.  Any  middle 
hypothesis  must  inevitably  leave  room  for  the  absurd  and 
startling  anomaly  that  something  might  some  time  occur  for 
which  he  was  unprepared,  and  so  the  hi&nite  Ruler  of  the 
universe  be  taken  by  surprise. 

In  attempting  to  show  that  the  facts  of  human  life  and 
conduct  are  sucli  as  emphatically  forbid  the  assumption  that 
blind  law  is  omnipotent,  we  might  repeat  tlie  argument 
already  used  in  anotlier  connection,  from  the  absence  of 
uniformity.  What  student  of  history  or  biography,  or  of 
human  life,  can  point  us  to  the  two  individuals  amidst  the 
myriads  who  now  people  the  eartli,  or  who  have  gone  down 
to  the  silent  cities  of  the  dead,  whose  lives  were  marked  by 
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precisely  the  same  eveQts,  or  moulded  by  precisely  similar 
iDfiiicnces  ?  We  simply  touch  tlie  problem,  aud  leave  each 
to  find  his  own  solution. 

Again  we  migbt  refer  to  the  prevalent  belief  of  all  the 
ages.  Tliis  belief  so  widespread,  so  deeply  rooted,  in  the 
rule  of  supernatural  intelligences  aud  agencies,  whether 
regarded  as  a  product  of  intuition,  or  an  induction  from 
experience,  or  lx>th,  should  surely  count  for  something.  If 
all  events  are  the  ofispring  of  deaf,  inexorable  forces,  every 
man's  history  and  destiny  must  be  unalterably  shaped  by 
those  forces  in  one  of  two  ways.  Ilither  the  lavs  of  their 
operation  must  be  discovered,  and  they  manipulated  by  him, 
or  he  must  be  the  sport  of  forces  which  he  is  powerless  to 
undei'staud  or  to  control.  In  eitlier  case  the  origin  of  any 
form  of  religion  must  tie  as  inespUcable  as  its  cultivation  is 
irrational.  Fatalism  and  egotheism  must  be  the  mutual  and 
sole  complementary  elements  of  sound  philosophy.  Surely, 
one  would  think,  if  this  be  truth,  it  is  truth  of  such  a  nature 
tiiat  the  observation  and  experience  of  all  the  centuries  could 
scarcely  have  failed  to  discover  it,  or  at  least  to  recognize 
and  hold  it  fast  whenever  it  was  from  time  to  time  revealed 
by  some  keen-sighted  Leucippus  or  Lucretius.  But  no ;  those 
apostles  of  Positivism  who  iiave  appeared  at  intervals  aloug 
the  ages  are  but  tlie  exceptions  which  prove  the  rule.  Swiftly 
and  surely  the  human  mind  has  reverted  to  its  deities  and 
its  hecatombs.  The  victims  upon  ten  tliousaud  heathen 
altars,  and  the  voices  from  ten  tliousand  mosques  and  pagodat 
and  Christian  fanes,  unite  in  declaring  how  the  teachings  of 
.nature  and  of  fact  have  ever  tteen  read  by  tlie  masses  of  our 
race. 

We  may  try  the  experiment  in  another  way.  Let  us  go 
into  quiet  hamlet  or  crowded  city,  and  taking  any  thoughtfol 
common  man  by  the  hand,  let  us  lead  him  aside  and  ask  him 
to  look  back  carefully  aud  calmly  over  his  past  life,  to  scan 
closely  its  whole  history,  and  say  whether  it  appears  to  him 
to  have  been  m^nly  moulded  either  by  uniform  laws,  or  by 
tlie  energy  of  his  own  will.     Will  he  not  tell  us  that,  while 
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<»i  the  ODQ  hand,  he  has  been  conscious  of  acting  every 
moment  as  a  free  agent  in  accordance  witli  bis  own  volitions, 
and  while  on  the  other  he  has  ever  felt  liimself  hedged  in  on 
the  right  hand  and  the  left  bj  great  moral  and  social  lawB, 
every  retrospect  yet  forces  upon  him  the  conviction  that  his 
course  has,  after  all,  been  chiefly  shaped  by'  circumstanoes 
and  influences  which  his  utmost  sagacity  was  utterly  power- 
less either  to  foresee  or  to  ooatrol ;  that  here  his  way  was 
walled  across  and  a  new  path  marked  out  for  him ;  that  there 
the  currents  of  thought  and  feeling  were  mysteriously  turned 
into  a  new  channel;  that  just  at  this  point  an  unforeseen 
event,  a  trifling  accident,  left  its  mark  upon  his  whole  life, 
while  again  some  insurmountable  obstacle  or  terrible  catas- 
trophe brought  confusion  to  all  his  plans  ?  Hence  he  is 
ready  to  endorse  the  sentiment  of  that  great  student  of  human 
conduct  who  pierced  the  mysteries  of  the  heart,  and  held  up 
liie  mirror  to  life,  as,  perhaps,  no  other  uninspired  man  has 
ever  done,  and  exclaim :  "  There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our 
ends,  rough  hew  them  how  we  may." 

We  are  well  aware  that  very  difierent  degrees  of  value 
will  be  attached  by  minds  of  diflereut  constitutions  and  habits 
to  the  testimony  of  plain  common  sense  and  shrewdness 
upon  such  subjects;  but  those  who  make  observed  facta, 
physical,  mental,  and  moral,  the  basis  of  all  pliilosophy  can 
hardly  object  to  a  Uttle  experimenting  upon  this  class  of 
phenomena.  Nor  can  it  be  considered  strange  that  the  con- 
clo^on  of  the  masses  slioutd  be  so  unanimously  against  the 
rationalism  of  the  day.  Take,  for  instance,  that  wliieh  is  to 
the  common  miud  the  most  impressive  and  terrible  of  all  phe-  ' 
uomena  —  death;  that  dark,  mysterious  thing  which  is  ever 
and  aoon  looming  up  on  the  horizon,  and  like  a  black,  im- 
passable wall,  cutting  short  the  narrow  ad  de  »ac  of  life's 
hopes  and  aspirations,  casting  its  gloomy  shadow  upon  the 
brow  of  thoughtlessness,  freezing  in  its  chill  atmosphere  the 
sneer  upou  the  lips  of  the  scoffer,  and  mocking  the  utmost 
penetration  of  the  sage.  What  boots  it  to  remind  us  that 
'*  the  solvency  of  great  mercantile  companies  rests  on  the 
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validity  of  the  laws  which  have  beea  ascertained  to  goTcrn 
the  seemiug  irregularity  of  that  humaa  life  which  the  moralist 
bewails  as  the  most  uncertuo  of  things "  ?  In  vaio  the 
actuary  collates  his  facts  aud  figures,  constructs  his  tables 
and  computes  his  averages.  He  may  prove  clearly  enough 
the  existence  of  general  laws  and  broad  principles,  but  these 
are  just  what  the  rational  believer  in  a  divine  government 
never  doubted.  Just  what  be  longs  to  know,  and  just  what 
no  statistician  can  tcU  him,  is,  how  these  laws  are  guided  ia 
their  operation  so  »s  to  snatch  one  of  a  city  and  two  of  a 
family,  or  how  and  when  and  where  will  they  select  their 
nest  victim.  Until  something  like  this  can  be  done,  the 
commou  observer  must  fail  to  be  convinced  that  the  multi- 
tudtnous  messengers  of  the  grim  enemy,  his  plague  and 
pestilence  and  famine,  his  flood  and  ffre  and  sword,  are  not  all 
under  the  control  of  will  and  intelligence. 

In  order  to  attain  a  more  vivid  conception  of  the  intricacies 
of  the  problem  which  positivism  proposes  to  solve  by  the 
application  of  simple,  uniform  principles,  let  us  suppose  a 
case.  Any  one  will  do  about  as  well  as  another,  if  it  but 
have  verisimilitude.  Here  are  three  young  men,  reared  in 
the  country,  the  children  of  neighbors.  They  have  bad  very 
similar  advantages  and  influences  and  are  about  equal  in 
mental  endowments  and  moral  susceptibilities.  They  resolve 
to  see  the  world.  They  arrange  to  set  out  tc^ther  in  a  ship 
about  to  sail  from  a  neighboring  port.  The  day  arrives. 
They  leave  their  respective  homes  in  good  time  to  reach  tbe 
harbor  at  the  appointed  hour.  Two  of  them  arrive  safely. 
The  tliird  is  being  driven  rapidly  by  a  friend  to  the  appointed 
place  when  a  stray  bit  of  newspaper  is  borne  by  a  passing 
breeze  under  the  horse's  feet.  Tbe  animal  rears,  plunges, 
and  oversets  the  vehicle.  The  young  man  is  borne  home 
with  a  broken  arm  and  other  severe  injuries.  A  long  illness 
is  the  consequence,  in  the  course  of  which  he  has  leisure 
and  scope  for  thoughts  and  feelings  such  as  lie  has  never 
indulged  before.  He  comes  fortli  from  his  bed  of  pain  with 
totally  changed  views  of  life  and  duty,  prepares  for  coll^e^ 
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becomes  au  earnest  and  enthusiastic  student,  and  eventually 
a  useful  and  influential  preacher.  Meanwhile  the  ship,  with 
his  two  friends  on  board,  sets  sail.  Shall  she  safely  reach 
her  destination  ?  Shalt  those  young  men  complete  their 
contemplated  journey  and  return  in  safety  to  their  friends  ? 
Or  shall  they,  ship  and  crew,  prove  to  be  included  in  tlie 
percentage  annually  swallowed  by  the  greedy  Atlantic? 
Who  will  study  the  law,  compute  the  averages,  and  tell  us  ? 
At  about  the  same  time  another  ship  is  setting  sail  for  the 
Western  world  from  a  port  in  Europe.  Winds  and  tides 
carry  both  to  and  fro.  Skilful  hands  hold  the  wlieels  and 
trim  the  sails.  Breezes  freshen  into  gales,  gales  rise  to 
shrieking  hurricanes,  and  hurricanes  subside  into  calms,  and 
boUi  float  still  in  safety  upon  the  glassy  deep.  Day  by  day, 
hour  by  hour,  they  approach  each  other,  now  by  direct  courses, 
anon  by  circuitous  routes.  At  length  in  the  depth  of  a  dark, 
stormy,  midnight,  while  the  outward  bound  vessel  is  strug- 
gling gallantly  on  in  the  teeth  of  a  powerful  gale,  the  man 
on  the  watch  is  suddenly  startled  by  a  huge,  black,  apparition 
to  windward,  dashing  down  upon  the  ship  like  a  destroying 
fiend.  He  has  scarcely  time  to  shout  **  Down  helm  " !  when 
there  is  a  terrific  crash.  The  vessel  from  the  old  world, 
guided  with  unerring  precision,  —  shall  we  say  by  chance, 
or  law,  or  an  unseen  hand,  or  what?  —  strikes  the  other 
amidships,  cleaves  her  at  a  stroke  as  the  axe  the  fa^ot,  and 
passes  in  an  instant  over  the  shattered  and  sinking  hulk. 
Where  are  now  those  two  young  men  ?  Ask  the  foaming 
grave  which  yawns  for  a  moment  to  receive  the  huge  coffin, 
and  then  closes  over  it  forever.  But  no,  it  has  not  swallowed 
both.  One  of  them,  distant  a  few  feet  from  tlie  other  when 
the  crash  came,  found  those  few  feet  of  separation  broad 
enough  to  span  the  gulf  between  time  and  eternity.  He 
rises  to  the  surface  beside  a  floating  spar ;  clings  to  it  for 
long,  agonizing  hours,  and  is  eventually  picked  up  by  a 
passing  vessel  bound  to  Australia.  Destitute  of  money  and 
friends  he  is  put  ashore  at  the  Antipodes,  is  forced  by  sheer 
necessity  to  the  di^ngs,  laUs  into  the  companionship  of 
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rowdies  and  T^^bonds,  becomes  booq  d^^ded  to  tiieir 
level,  and  dies  after  a  brief,  wretched,  worse  than  useless 
life.  Now  what  genius  presided  over  those  three  tires  ?  Not 
thoir  own  wills,  for  those  alt  impelled  them  at  tlie  outset,  id 
the  same  dlrectioa  ?  Was  it  chance  ?  Who  or  what  is 
chance,  that  it  should  be  the  arbiter  of  human  life  and  hope 
and  destiny?  And  if  chance,  then  chance  overrides  and 
frustrates  law,  so  that  no  longer  law,  but  chance,  is  the 
omnipotent  ruler.  Was  it  law  ?  Some  of  those  who  cbum 
to  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  the  philosophers  of  the  day  will 
answer,  yes.  We  call  upon  them  for  some  ezptaaation,  some 
unraTelling  of  all  those  simple  yet  mysterious  complications, 
which  could  bring  about  from  conditions  so  similar,  results 
BO  unexpected  and  so  diversified.  Let  them  thread  their 
way  backward  through  the  maze,  the  shifting  winds,  the 
sailing  qualities  of  the  vessels,  the  influences  which  prompted 
ever;  turn  of  the  wheel  by  the  hand  of  the  helmsman  where 
a  single  inch  of  motion  a  day  or  a  week  before  might  have 
changed  the  whole  current  of  events,  the  origin  of  the  idio- 
syncrasies of  mental  character  which  caused  him  to  be  just 
so  affected  by  such  influences,  the  origin  and  history  of  the 
ships  and  of  those  who  built  them,  the  previous  liistory  of 
the  young  men  respectively,  of  their  parents,  of  the  events 
which  placed  them  just  where  they  were  and  made  them  just 
what  they  were ;  nay,  even  the  minutest  facts  connected 
with  the  production  and  movements  of  the  bit  of  paper  which 
was  so  potent  in  changing  the  whole  lifo-conrse  of  one  of  the 
parties  concerned.  Let  any  unbiassed  mind  attempt  thus  to 
follow  back  step  by  step  the  interminable  chain  of  efiect  and 
cause,  ever  remembering  that  the  slightest  change  in  the 
most  trifling  of  ten  thousand  apparently  trifling  antecedents 
would  have  changed  the  whole  history  —  let  him  try  to  ex- 
plain all  tlie  phenomena  by  the  hypothesis  of  a  network  of 
forces  utterly  destitute  of  choice  or  volition,  until  his  brain 
reels,  and  see  if  he  will  not  be  glad,  in  sheer  despair,  to 
resort  to  the  simple  and  more  intelligible  system,  whicA 
regards  all  those  forces  as  ao  many  agents  under  the  direction 
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of  inGnite  mind  and  purpose.  It  ie  no  explanation  to  assert 
that  every  link,  small  or  great,  in  the  chain  can  be  traced  to 
its  legitimate  antecedent.  For,  in  the  first  place,  no  finite 
thought  can  trace  the  succeasiou  backwards  beyond  a  certiun 
point,  while  it  is  manifest  that  somewhere  away  in  the  infinite 
unknown  beyond  that  point,  lies  the  first  event  of  tlie  series  in 
which  first  event  was  contained  the  germ  of  the  whole.  And 
in  the  second  place  Uie  coincidences  in  time  and  place,  no  less 
than  the  successions,  must  be  equally  taken  into  the  account, 
and  traced  to  their  causes.  Hence,  even  if  every  separate 
thread  in  the  fabric,  whether  we  regard  tliat  fabric  as  a 
tangled  mass,  or  a  mysterious  fragment  of  a  wondrous  and 
perfect  pattern  embracing  the  ^es,  could  be  traced  back  to 
its  —  what  shall  we  say,  origin?  —  yet  the  cause  of  every 
turn  and  loop  in  the  interweaving  would  yet  remain  amongst 
the  unexplained  phenomena. 

Professor  Huxley,  in  his  essay  on  the  physical  basis  of  life, 
lays  down  the  principle  tiiat  in  order  to  the  performance  of 
one's  duty  in  this  world  of  misery  and  ignorance  "  it  is  nee- 
essary  to  be  fnlly  possessed  of  only  two  beliefs ;  the  first, 
that  the  order  of  nature  is  ascertainable  by  our  faculties  to 
an  extent  which  is  practically  unlimited ;  the  second,  that 
our  volition  counts  for  something  as  a  condition  of  the  course 
of  events."  To  whatever  conclusion  the  following  out  of 
the  foregoing  train  of  thought  may  lead  us,  in  respect  to  the 
first  of  these  beliefs,  uo  one,  certainly,  can  long  busy  himself 
with  sucti  inquiries  without  being  fully  possessed  of  the 
second.  The  subtile  yet  powerful  agency  of  the  human  will 
counts  for  very  much  indeed  as  a  condition  of  the  course  of 
events.  The  whole  tenor  of  our  views  upon  the  great 
questions  of  law  and  providence  must  be  lai^ly  affected  by 
our  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  the  will.  Many,  we  dare 
say,  like  ourselves,  would  be  right  glad  to  have  a  fuller 
statement  of  the  views  of  so  eminent  a  thinker  as  Professor 
Huxley  upon  this  point.  Especially  we  sliould  be  glad  to 
learn  how  he  would  rescue  the  statement  above  quoted  from 
the  dilemma  it  suggests.    Are  oui  volitions  themselves  but 
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80  many  factors  in  the  eternally  continuous  prc^ressioo? 
Tlien  tlie  second  of  the  two  theses  must  be  nugatory,  as 
included  in  the  first.  Is  our  volition  a  condition  standing 
outside  and  independent  of  that  ascertainable  order  of  nature  ? 
Then  ts  the  second  manifestly  inconsistent  with  and  con- 
tradictory to  the  first.  If  there  is  a  tliird  possible  assumption 
capable  of  harmonizing  the  two  statements,  we  bare  failed 
to  discover  it. 

It  would  be  entirely  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  Article 
to  enter,  at  all  fully,  into  the  vexed  question  of  the  will. 
We  simply  venture  a  remark  or  two  in  passing.  That  it  is 
a  real  power,  does  actually  "count  for  something  as  a  condi- 
tion of  tbo  course  of  events,"  we  need  not  stay  to  prove,  as 
none  will  question  the  fact.  This  is  one  of  those  beliefs 
which,  as  Professor  Huxley  again  says,  "  can  be  verified  ei- 
perimentally  as  often  as  we  like  to  try,"  and  therefore, 
"  stands  upon  the  strongest  foundation  upon  which  any  belief 
can  rest."  Those  who  seek  elsewhere  than  in  experiment  for 
highest  truths  will  reach  the  same  conclusion. 

The  main  question  in  respect  to  the  will,  pertinent  to  oar 
present  Inquiry,  is  :  Is  it,  too,  subject  to  ascertainable  lavs 
in  respect  to  its  volitions  ?  The  affirmative  answer  is  the 
only  one  open  to  the  advocates  of  the  theory  of  natural  lav 
we  are  discussing.  To  admit  the  contrary,  to  concede  the 
existence  witliiu  the  sphere  of  those  natural  laws  which 
determine  the  order  of  events,  of  a  force  or  agent  not  subject 
to  any  ascertainable  law,  would,  as  already  shown,  be  to 
undermine  the  whole  fabric.  And  further,  if  the  course  of 
events  is  shaped  or  affected  by  any  human  ^;ent,  independent 
of  and  above  natural  law,  the  course  is  clear  for  inferrhig, 
a  fortiori,  the  interposition  of  superhuman  agents  and  an 
infinite  wilt.  The  question  then  assumes  momentous  im- 
portance. Probably  the  most  consistent  and  plausible  view, 
from  the  positive  stand-point,  is  that  which  regards  the  will 
as  a  real  agent,  but  one  which  acts  invariably  and  of  neces- 
sity from  motive,  insomuch  that  in  the  presence  of  certain 
influences  or  ends  a  man,  being  what  be  is  at  the  moment. 
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must  inevitably  choose  or  will  as  he  does,  Heiico,  giveu  at 
a,nj  poiiit  in  a  man's  history,  on  the  one  hand,  tho  exact 
motives  or  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  and,  on  tho 
other,  the  exact  knowledge  of  bis  mental  and  moral  chai^ 
acter,  and  his  course  can  be  predicted  with  infallible  certainty. 

Were  we  not  desirous  of  keeping  our  arguments,  as  far  as 
possible,  within  the  reach  of  experimental  tests,  wo  might 
stay  to  point  out  the  fatalistic  teadeucies  of  sucli  a  view : 
Given,  the  data  of  a  man's  present  character  and  his  future 
surroundings,  and  not  only  his  future  life,  but  his  eternal 
destiny,  could  be  deduced  with  matliematical  exactness. 
But  a  man,  as  a  logical  consequence  of  this  theory,  does  not 
and  cannot,  in  any  proper  sense,  either  mould  his  own  char- 
acter, or  choose  bib  own  surroundings.  Where,  tlien,  is  the 
basis  of  real  responsibility  ? 

But  we  venture  to  question  the  correctness  of  this  widely 
prevalent  view  on  experimental  grounds.  We  deny  that  it 
tallies  with  the  facts  of  consciousness.  We  claim  that  the 
wilt  reveals  itself  to  the  consciousness  of  every  man  not 
prepossessed  with  a  theory,  as  a  power  not  simply  of  obeying 
tlie  strongest  motive,  or  motive  at  all,  if  there  is  any  dif- 
ference in  the  two  statements,  but  as  a  power  of  choosing 
and  selecting  motives  to  obey,  or,  in  other  words,  ends  to 
pursue.  Or,  if  it  be  objected  on  metaphysical  grounds  that 
consciousness  can  only  testify  to  an  act,  not  to  the  nature  or 
possession  of  a  power,  we  appeal  to  it  in  another  form :  Is 
not  every  man  conscious,  every  day  of  his  life,  of  making 
choices,  in  matters  trifling  and  perfectly  indifferent,  in  regard 
to  which  it  would  be  utterly  beyond  the  utmost  power  of 
analysis  to  discover  any  possible  reason  for  the  preference  ? 
He  must  take  one  footpath  or  the  other,  select  a  volume 
from  the  uniform  row,  or  a  pen  from  amidst  a  hundred  fellows 
in  the  box.  Were  his  will  the  slave  of  motive,  wliicli  it  is 
often  represented,  and  lie  obliged  to  remain  inactive  until 
grounds  of  preference  were  discovered,  he  might  remain 
motionless  till  doomsday. 

We  question  whetlier  much  confusioa  is  not  inadvertently 
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introduced  into  our  notions  of  will  hj  our  habit,  to  mme 
extent  a  necessary  one,  of  speaking  of  it  as  one  of  the  facul* 
ties  of  the  mind.  May  it  not  rather  be,  like  thou^t,  of  the 
very  essence  of  mind  itself?  Is  a  power  of  choice  aud  of 
action  independent  of  motive  more  difficult  of  conception  to 
a  being  conscious  of  willing,  than  a  power  of  attraction  as  t 
aniversal  quality  of  matter,  to  one  familiar  with  the  fact  of 
attraction  ?  The  one  is  but  in  degree,  if  at  all,  more  woii' 
derful  or  mysterious  than  the  other.  Those  who  talk  glibly 
of  unipotent  forces  as  something  co-eztensire  with  or  inherent 
in  matter,  should  not  stumble  at  the  idea  of  an  altematiTe 
force,  not  ruled,  but  ruling;  not  controlled,  but  controlling; 
not  affected,  but  effecting,  as  a  prime  characteristic  of  mind. 
Those  who  believe  in  the  ever-present  activity  of  an  omniscieDt 
and  omnipotent  Will  —  a  Will  which  either  is  or  creates  its 
own  ends,  "should  be  well  assured  that  truth  requires  the 
admission,  before  they  play  into  the  hands  of  a  rationalistic 
positivitim,  by  advocating  or  assenting  to  views  so  entirely  in 
harmony  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  that  system, 
and  tending  so  strongly  to  reduce  the  human  agent,  with  all 
his  wondrous  powers,  to  the  position  of  a  slave  in  the  thrall 
of  circumstances.  They  should  not  find  it  difficult  to  con- 
ceive of  the  finite  will  as  a  faint  yet  faithful  transcript  of 
that  Infinite  one,  in  its  image  and  after  its  likeness. 

Such  a  view  of  the  nature  of  the  human  will,  subordinate 
still  as  it  must  ever  be  to  the  Supreme  will,  leaves,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  a  freer  scope  for  the  exhibition  of  those  spiritoal 
manifestations  to  which  we  have  time  barely  to  refer,  but  which 
constitute  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  of  all 
phenomena.  This  class  of  phenomena,  embracing  a  large  and 
most  interesting  mass  of  facts,  equally  within  the  range  of 
observation  and  experiment,  and  so  equally  susceptible  of 
proof,  has  not,  it  seems  to  us,  been  sufficiently  insisted  on  by 
the  opponents  of  materialistic  philosophy.  Take  that  which  we 
call  conversion.  Deal  with  it,  not  as  a  religious  dogma,  bat 
as  a  question  of  fact,  and  so  a  proper  subject  of  philost^ic 
investigation.    We  can  scarcely  conceive  that  the  thing  itself 
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even  in  its  more  marked  and  striking  forms,  the  occurrence 
of  great  and  radical  changes  in  all  that  constitutes  the 
groundwork  of  character  and  makes  a  man  what  he  is 
morally,  can  stand  in  need  of  proof  to  any  man  of  observation, 
brought  up  in  a  Chiistiau  land.  But  if  so,  the  proof  is  readily 
forthcoming,  and  good  service  might,  we  think,  be  rendered 
even  to  philosophic  truth  by  collecting  and  putting  it  into  a 
tangible  and  indisputable  form.  We  have  but  space  to  put  a 
single  case,  or  two,  to  the  believer  in  the  omnipotence  of  nat- 
ural law.  Here  stands  before  a  shop-window,  in  a  village  in 
Bedfordshire,  England,  a  young  man  of  coarse  exterior.  Some 
trivial  provocation  has  aroused  his  anger,  and  he  is  pouring 
forth  a  volley  of  oaths  so  fearful  and  blasphemous  that  even 
the  woman  of  the  shop,  herself  an  abandoned  wretch,  comes 
forth  and  tremblingly  reproves  him.  We  wish  explained,  in 
harmony  with  natural  laws  ascertainable  by  our  faculties, 
the  influences  which  transform  this  selGsh,  half-savage  boor 
into  a  pure  and  peaceful  citizen,  an  intelligent  defender  and 
martyr  of  soul-liberty,  and  a  self-sacrificing  philantliropist. 
Again,  liere,  in  a  Prussian  tojrn,  is  a  boy  who  at  ten  years 
of  age  is  a  practised  thief,  stealing  repeatedly  from  his  own 
father,  and  who  when  he  reaches  manhood  is  an  adept  in 
vice  and  an  impersonation  of  meanness,  descending  even  so 
low  as  to  betray  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  his  travelling 
companiofis,  and  purloin  from  the  common  purse  with  which 
be  is  intrusted.  For  the  last  forty  years  a  wonderful  work 
of  philanthropy  has  been  carried  on  iu  Bristol,  England. 
Building  after  building  has  been  erected,  in  wliich  hundreds 
and  even  thousands  of  destitute  orphans  have  been  housed, 
fed,  clothed,  and  educated ;  snatched  from  vortices  of  guilt 
and  misery,  and  fitted  for  lives  of  honorable  usefulness. 
The  one  man  who  is  the  life  and  soul  of  this  great  and  con- 
stantly enlargiiig  work,  whose  philanthropy  originated  it,  by 
whose  persistent  and  unbounded  self-denial  it  has  been  fos- 
tered, and  to  whose  unimpeachable  integrity  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  pounds  necessary  for  carrying  it  on  are 
cheerfully  and  spontaneously  intrusted  by  people  all  over 
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the  world,  is  the  boy  thief  and  the  base  yaaag  man  tUmve 
described.  Tbe  lives  of  Jobu  Bunjsn  and  Georgd  MuUer, 
and  of  thousands  of  otlier  re^nerated  meu,  are /adt,  as 
patent  and  as  worthy  of  study  and  ezplanatiou  as  any  revealed 
by  microscope  or  spectroscope. 

We  bad  intended  to  close  tliis  paper  with  some  reference 
to  tbe  scripture  doctrines  of  faitlt  and  prayer,  as  illustrating 
tbe  existence  of  law  in  tbe  world  of  spirit,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  matter.  Want  of  space  compels  us  to  dismiss  the  subject 
with  a  word.  The  unusual,  possibly  undue,  devotion  of 
philosopbers  of  the  day  to  tbe  study  of  natural  science  has 
not  t>een  without  its  influence  upon  tbe  minds  of  many  devout 
believers  in  a  world  of  spirit,  as  well  as  of  matter.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  find,  even  amongst  Christian  believers  of 
some  culture,  those  whose  minds  have  become  so  impressed 
with  the  wide  domain  and  uniform  operation  of  natural  la* 
that  they  hesitate  to  see  in  any  physical  occurrence  tbe  in- 
fluence of  anything  but  natural  forces.  Tliey  shrink  &om 
reading  a  lesson  in  tbo  divine  government  in  any  event 
which  can  be  traced  to  pliysical  causes,  and  sometimes  fear 
to  plead  the  plain  and  unqualified  promises  of  scripture  in 
prayer  for  temporal  good,  lest  in  some  way  they  should,  as 
has  been  said,  "impale  the  Almighty  upon  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma."  Tlie  aim  of  this  paper  has  been  to  show  that 
natural  law,  pure  and  simple,  utterly  fails,  and  must  from 
its  very  nature  utteily  fail,  to  explain  a  single  individual 
peculiarity  in  men  or  things,  or  a  single  unusual  occurrence 
in  tbe  course  of  nature.  It  is  only  by  resort  to  unseen  and 
unknown  causes  that  the  simplest  of  these  can  he  explained. 
How,  then,  can  it  be  shown  that  the  scripture  doctrine  of  a 
spiritual  universe,  surrounding,  enfolding,  permeating,  and 
governing  the  material,  is  not  the  reasonable  and  true  expla- 
nation of  these  unknown  causes  in  which,  we  have  seen,  are 
enwrapped  the  germs  of  all  varieties  and  individnahsms  in 
phenomena  ?  But  who,  believing  in  the  reality  of  spiritual 
intelligences  and  forces  can  set  limits  to  their  operationst  If 
the  agency  of  spiritual  forces  and  an  Omniscient  Will  count 
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for  anything  in  the  course  of  events,  they  must  be  Bupreme. 
Nor  is  it  in  the  slightest  degree  necessary  to  suppose  any 
antagonism,  or  even  interference,  on  the  part  of  these  with 
natural  law.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  only  to  conceive  of 
them  as  behind  and  above  physical  law,  comprehending,  di- 
recting, and  controlling  all  its  action,  in  full  accordance  with 
an  infinite  and  all-embracing  purpose,  in  order  to  liave  a  key 
not  otherwise  furnished  to  the  mysteries  of  nature  and  life, 
and  even  of  miracles. 

And  such  spiritual  forces  must  doubtless  be  subject  to 
laws  of  their  own  sphere  as  invariable  as  those  of  the  natural 
-world,  though  on  a  higher  plane  than  these.  We  are  not 
translated  to  a  sphere  above  law,  but  to  one  of  higher  law. 
May  we  not  reverently  iind  an  illustration  in  the  teachings  of 
Christ  in  respect  to  prayer?  Prayer  isomnipotentin  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  faith.  Herein  is  revealed  a  law  of  spiritual 
causation  by  virtue  of  which  the  finite  human  spirit  is  en- 
abled to  lay  hold  upon  the  might  of  the  Infinite,  and  use  it, 
not  for  selfish  or  worldly,  but  for  just  and  holy  purposes.  The 
security  that  a  power  so  wondrous  can  never  be  prostituted 
is  found  in  the  very  nature  of  the  faith  which  brings  it. 
Such  a  faith,  lifting  the  poor  child  of  humanity  into  the  very 
presence  of  the  High  and  Holy  One,  bringing  him  into  so 
intimate  union  and  communion  with  tUe  Fatiier  of  spirits, 
must  by  its  very  operation  subdue  every  selfish  and  unwortliy 
thought,  and  bring  every  desire  and  affection  into  sympathy 
with  the  high  and  holy  purposes  of  the  infinite  love. 
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ARTICLE    II. 
TAINE'S  ENGLISH  LITEEATDRE.' 

B(   KBT.  tOan  BABOUM,   PBOFEBSOB  IK   WILLUJU  COLUtOE- 

Mant  TOrks  OH  English  literature  have  appeared  within 
a  few  years,  varying  from  the  large  Tolumes  of  Craik  and 
Moriey  to  brief  maimals.  None  of  these  have  excited  so 
much  attentioD,  or  received  so  favorable  cnticism,  as  Taiue's 
History  of  English  Literature,  a  work  of  more  than  a  thousand 
compact  octavo  pages.  The  generous  reception  of  these 
volumes  is  justified  by  their  merits.  They  are  certainly 
more  interesting,  if  not  more  instinctive,  than  any  other 
history  on  this  topic.  As  a  storehouse  of  facts  they  do  not 
rival  some  other  works  ;  but  in  their  interpretation  of  &cl£, 
and  iu  the  clearness  with  which  they  present  the  spirit  of 
the  persons  and  times  discussed,  they  are  unsurpassed.  We 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  excellence  of  this  work,  and 
glance  at  its  leading  merits  before  we  ofier  any  qualifying 
criticism. 

Tho  style  is  clear,  animated,  higldy  figurative.  It  is  one 
that  ilows  from  a  vigorous  imagination,  sustained  by  sharp 
insight.  It  tends  to  short  snatches  of  assertion,  often  iua 
mL'taphorical  form.  When  the  sentences  are  lengthened,  their 
members  are  gathered  into  them,  as  persons,  in  procession, 
that  march  briskly,  each  with  varying  devise.  There  is  so 
much  to  please  the  fancy,  one  can  hardly  fail  to  be  interested, 
whatever  one  may  think  of  the  final  philosophy  which  mai^ 
shals  these  figures,  and  explains  their  purpose.  The  work  has 
also  primary  characters,  leading  events,  controlling  forces, 
and  sinks  the  mass  of  persons  and  events  into  their  shadow. 
It  thus  secures  composition,  proportion,  and  decided  effect 
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This  is  with  it  a  chief  merit.  The  writers  of  an  epoch  are, 
not  delivered  in  tale,  as  so  many  bricks ;  nor  marched  before 
OS  as  a  regiment  of  scarcely  distinguished  soldiers,  each 
labelled  with  his  name,  moving  on  into  the  distance.  Wise 
neglect  is  a  first  condition  of  interesting  and  instructive 
history.  Absolute  justice  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  Significant 
forces,  typical  persons,  are  to  find  bold  relief,  and  the  mind 
is  to  be  left  under  the  clearness  of  an  anatomy  whose  com- 
plexity is  sometbing  less  than  that  of  the  facts.  Every  writer 
overlooks  much ;  the  difference  of  merit  lies  in  the  things 
overlooked.  Qrand  outlines  are  to  ba  first  drawn,  and  left 
for  each  to  fill  up,  as  his  leisure  and  taste  may  enable  him. 
Taine  has  philosophy  in  him ;  he  is  in  search  of  controlling 
natural  forces,  that  these  may  give  unity,  form,  impression 
to  bis  work.  He  does  not  collect  material,  he  uses  it.  We 
are  not  left  to  lose  our  way  amid  secondary  facts,  or  to 
stumble  over  them.  The  edifice,  according  to  his  idea,  is 
finished,  and  the  rubbish  cleared  away. 

A  third  merit,  allied  to  the  last,  and  the  ground  of  excel- 
lence in  the  work,  is  the  position  assigned  to  moral  forces. 
Taine  does  not  attempt  to  write  a  history  of  English  literar 
tnre  with  only  passing  reference  to  that  influence  which  has 
been  central  in  it.  He  fully  recognizes  the  relation  of  morals 
to  English  character,  and  treats  each  period  in  its  dependence 
on  fundamental,  national  features.  This  impression  comes 
to  us  with  more  freshness,  boldness,  and  interest,  because  it 
belongs  to  a  Frenchman,  receives  a  new  coloring  from  liis 
nationality,  and  gives  us  tlie  satisfaction  of  knowing  how 
others  look  at  us.  Exactly  the  same  truths  told  us  by  a 
foreigner,  by  a  sprightly  penetrative  Frenchman,  have  more 
influence  than  when  they  come  from  a  countryman:  but 
these  are  not  the  same  truths.  Taine  does  not  altogether 
sympathize  with  the  sentiments  he  strives  to  understand ; 
he  gets  an  outside  view  of  them,  and  this,  to  us  who  are 
chiefly  familiar  with  inside  impressions,  is  especially  valuable. 
Taine  is  fair ;  when  he  mistakes,  as  he  sometimes  does,  it  is 
because  the  facta  are  too  foreign,  ru^ed,  and  unfamiliar  for 
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him,  and  lie  is  uuduly  repelled  by  (irst  e£[ectE.  There  is 
Kometliiiig  of  this  in  bis  criticism  of  Sbakespeare.  Be  ex- 
aggerates bis  immorality,  bis  lawlessness,  affirming  bis  master 
faculty  to  be  "  an  impassioned  imagination,  freed  from  tbe 
fetters  of  reason  and  morality  " ;  tbat  "  tbe  metapbors  are 
all  exaggerated,  tbe  ideas  all  verge  upon  the  absurd  " ;  tbat 
Falstafi*  is  but  *'  tbe  dash  and  immorality  of  Shakespeare." 
So  this  powerful,  free  movement  might  present  itself  to  one 
approaching  it  from  tbe  side  of  art,  closely  circumscribed 
and  severely  fettered ;  as  the  Eaglislt  landscape  garden  may 
seem  wild,  untamed,  half-completed,  to  one  accustomed  to 
tlie  trim  circumspection  of  French  and  Italian  taste. 

It  is  not,  however,  these  partial  misapprehensions  that  we 
wish  to  criticise.  Tbe  point  of  censure  is  as  fundamental  as 
tliat  of  praise,  and  one  with  it.  Taine  is  always  dealing 
with  tbe  moral  element;  yet  we  shall  venture  to  say,  tbat  be 
understands  neither  tlie  origin  nor  the  nature  of  the  ethical 
sentiment,  nor  its  relation  to  art.  Of  course  this  misappre- 
bt'iisiuu  is  not  complete,  and  does  not  destroy  the  value  of 
what  he  says  in  this  connection.  Yet  it  is  so  great  as  to  call 
for  grave  ezceptioue  to  his  views,  and  a  constant  modificatiou 
and  enlargement  of  tliem.  What  we  have  ftirlber  to  say 
will  bear  on  this  assertion.  We  shall  consider  the  origin 
and  nature  of  the  moral  sentiment  as  discussed  by  Taine, 
and  its  relations  to  art.  First  then  we  turn  to  tbe  ori^ 
assigned  it 

We  can  only  give  brief,  pregnant  passages,  but  shall  strive 
to  select  those  in  the  current  and  drift  of  tbe  work.  Neither 
do  we  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  tbat  there  are  not 
cross-lights,  partial  compensations,  liere  and  there  a  recoil 
of  tlie  moral  nature,  by  virtue  of  its  innate  force,  from  the 
severe  flexion  to  which  Taine  subjects  it.  This  fact  does  not 
hide  tbe  other  fact,  that  the  moral  sentiment  is  misconceived, 
and  greatly  narrowed  in  its  nature  and  influence.  Taine,  in 
his  Introduction,  proposes  tbe  study  of  facts  in  tbeir  causes. 
"  No  matter  if  tbe  facts  be  physical  or  moral,  they  all  have 
their  causes ;  there  is  a  cause  for  ambition,  for  courage,  for 
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truth,  as  there  is  for  digestion,  for  muscular  morement,  for 
animal  heat.  Vice  and  virtue  are  products,  like  vitriol  aud 
sugar;  and  every  complex  phenomenon  has  its  springs  from 
other  more  simple  phenomena,  on  whlcli  it  hangs."  Tims  in 
this  first,  and  in  the  main  acceptable,  enunciation  of  lib 
philosophy,  lie  puts  a  pressure  upon  the  word  cause,  and 
glivea  it  a  coarseness  and  severity  of  bearing  tliat  prompt 
dissent.  "  Three  different  sources  contribute  to  produce 
this  elementary  moral  state — tlie  race,  the  surroandinga,  and 
the  ^poch.'"  This  statement  may  seem  at  first  su£6ciently 
inclusive,  but  in  its  expansion  the  author  betrays  a  tendency 
both  to  oversight  aud  undue  empliasis.  The  independent 
and  powerful  activity  which  falls  to  the  moral  nature,  in  its 
individual  and  national  action,  under  the  sudden  stimulus 
of  the  truth,  is  not  pointed  out;  while  climate,  soil,  and 
secondary  physical  causes,  efficacious  indeed,  but  of  very 
limited  power,  are  dwelt  on  and  magnified  in  their  effects. 
"  The  profound  differences  which  are  manifest  between  the 
German  races  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Greek  and  Latin  on 
tlie  other,  arise,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  difference 
between  the  countries  in  which  they  are  settled :  some  in 
moist  lands,  deep  in  black,  marshy  forests,  or  on  the  shores 
of  a  wild  ocean,  caged  in  by  melancholy  or  violent  sensations, 
prone  to  drunkenness  and  gluttony,  bent  on  a  fighting,  blood- 
spilling  life ;  others,  again,  within  a  lorely  landscape,  on  a 
bright  and  laughing  sea-coast,  enticed  to  navigation  and 
commerce,  exempt  fi'om  the  gross  cravings  of  the  stomach, 
inclined  from  tlie  banning  to  social  ways,  to  a  settled  or- 
ganization of  the  state,  to  feelings  and  dispositions  such  as 
develop  the  art  of  oratory,  tlie  talent  for  enjoyment,  the 
inventions  of  science,  letters,  arts."  This  set  of  causes,  thus 
early  announced,  is  disproportionately  urged  throughout.  In 
his  first  chapter,  he  speaks  thus  of  the  Saxons  and  their 
English  home : 

"A  rude  and  foggy  laud,  like  tlieir  own,  except  in  the 
depth  of  the  sea  and  the  safety  of  its  coasts,  which  one  day 
vill  call  up  real  fleets  aud  mighty  vessels ;  green  England  — 
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the  word  rises  to  the  lips  and  expresGes  all.  Eere  also 
moisture  perrades  everything ;  even  in  siiminer  the  mist 
rises ;  even  on  clear  days  you  see  it  fresh  from  the  great  sea- 
girdle,  or  rising  from  vast  but  ever  sloshy  moorlands  nndn- 
lating  vrith  liill  and  dale,  intersected  with  hedges  to  the  limit 

of  the  liorizou The  overflowing  water  straiglitens  the 

flabby  stems ;  they  grow  up,  rank,  weak,  and  filled  with  sap ; 
a  sap  ever  renewed,  for  the  grey  mists  creep  over  a  stratum 
of  motionless  vapor,  and  at  distant  iutervals  the  rim  of 
heaven  is  drenched  by  heavy  showers.  There  are  yet  com- 
mons, as  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  deserted,  abandoned, 
wild,  covered  with  furze  and  thorny  plants,  with  here  and 
there  a  horse  grazing  in  the  solitude.  Joyless  scene,  poverty- 
stricken  soil!  What  a  labor  it  has  been  to  humanize  it! 
What  impression  it  must  have  made  upon  the  men  of  the 
South,  the  Romans  of  Caesar !  I  thought,  when  I  saw  it, 
of  tlie  ancient  Saxons,  wanderers  from  West  and  North,  who 
came  to  settle  in  the  land  of  marsh  and  fogs,  on  tlie  border 
of  tliese  primeval  forests,  on  the  banks  of  these  great  muddy 
streams,  which  roll  down  their  slime  to  meet  the  waves. 
They  must  have  lived  as  hunters  and  swine-herds  ;  grow,  as 
before,  brawny,  fierce,  gloomy.  Take  civilization  from  this 
soil,  and  their  will  remain  to  the  inhabitants  only  war,  the 
chase,  gluttony,  drunkenness.  Smiling  love,  sweet  poetic 
dreams,  art,  refined  and  sensible  tliouglit,  are  for  the  happy 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Here  the  barbarian,  iU-housed 
in  his  mud  hovel,  who  hears  the  rain  rustling  whole  days  in 
Uie  oak  leaves  —  what  dreams  can  he  have,  gazing  upon  bis 
mud-pools  and  his  sombre  sky  ?  Huge  white  bodies,  cool* 
blooded,  with  fierce  blue  eyes,  reddish  flaxen  hair ;  ravenous 
stomachs,  filled  with  meat  and  oheese.  Heated  by  strong 
drinks ;  of  a  cold  temperament,  slow  to  love,  home^tayers, 
prone  to  brutal  drunkenness ;  these  are  to  this  day  the 
features  which  descent  and  climate  preserve  in  the  race.'" 
There  is  in  this  a  poetical  exaggeration  of  the  facte,  and  an 
ascription  of  them  with  undue  certainty  and  force,  to  soil  and 

1  Vol.  i.  p.  S6. 
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climate.  Later,  he  says  of  the  people  of  the  North  :  "  They 
mast  work  to  live ;  be  attentive,  exact,  close  and  repair  their 
houses,  wade  boldly  through  the  mud  behind  their  plough, 
light  their  lamps  in  the  shops  during  the  day.  Tlieir  climate 
imposes  endless  inconvenience,  and  exacts  endless  endurance. 
Hence  arise  melancholy  and  the  idea  of  duty."  ' 

We  believe  the  true  view  to  be  rather,  that  the  central 
impulse^  the  most  pervasive  sentiment  in  man  is  the  ethical 
otte ;  and  that  this,  gaining  but  a  rude  inadequate  manifes- 
tation in  savage  life,  is  sure  to  come  more  and  more  into 
authority  with  advancing  civilization,  to  manifest  itself  in 
government,  art,  and  religion,  and  according  to  the  control 
that  is  granted  it  by  the  freedom  of  the  individual  and  the 
nation,  to  give  the  leading  features  of  character.  In  other 
words,  there  is  always  in  human  action  and  cliaracter  a 
residue  of  reference  to  personal  power,  to  liberty,  to  a  per- 
petuated or  newly  assumed  bias,  to  the  action  and  reaction 
that  are  ever  going  on  between  truth  and  the  devices  of  men ; 
and  this  balaute,  which  stands  in  contrast  with  the  effects 
of  merely  physical  causes,  is  always  on  the  increase  as  per- 
BODsI  powers  enlarge  under  cultivation.  External  conditions 
of  iease  or  hardship,  of  joy  or  sombre  aspect,  are  able  to 
impress  upon  this  iulierent,  free,  living  force  only  minor 
characteristics ;  to  give  it  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
shall  disclose  itself,  the  forces  wherewith  it  shall  measure  its 
own  force,  and  in  the  results  chronicle  its  power.  Natural 
conditions  are  to  the  moral  element  what  winds  are  to  a 
steamer,  circumstances  which  affect,  but  do  not  control,  its 
speed  and  direction.  To  dwell  upon  them,  to  point  out  their 
various  and  shifting  influence,  and  ascribe  the  result  of  the 
voyage  to  them,  is  philosophy,  yet  very  partial  and  insuflicent 
philoeophy.  When  we  say  of  English  conditions  of  life :  Here 
are  fogs  and  rains  and  mud,  hence  an  idea  of  duty,  we  might 
as  well  say :  Here  are  mountains  and  clouds  and  far-reaching 
prospects,  and  hence  an  eye  to  see  them.  If  we  had  said, 
instead  of  "  hence  an  idea  of  duty,"  hence  patience  and  per- 

1  Vol.  1.  p.  101. 
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Geverance,  we  should  have  drava  attention  to  results,  which, 
with  a  certain  force  of  moral  character,  would  have  followed 
from  those  conditions ;  witli  another  degree  of  courago,  tlie 
result  might  hare  been  feehleness  and  squalor. 

That  climate  is  not  a  controlling  element  in  national  char- 
acter is  shown  by  a  great  variety  of  facts.  There  are  con- 
ditions on  either  banks  of  the  Rhine  much  the  same  in  their 
physical  force ;  yet  cities  and  provinces  are  quite  diverse, 
according  to  their  French  or  Germanic  aflSniUes.  German 
cities  dififer,  each  from  each,  according  as  Protestant  or  Cath- 
olic influences  prevail.  The  cantons  of  Switzerland  show,  for 
the  same  reason,  startling  diversities.  Ireland  and  England 
lie  under  one  mantle  of  fog,  yet  are  very  unlike.  Canada 
and  New  England  have  much  the  same  climate,  but  utterlv 
different  populations.  French  Huguenots  quickly  separate 
themselves  in  character  from  tlie  French  nation ;  while  the 
English,  one  in  faith,  retain  essentially  the  same  traits  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  What  have  the  Greek  and 
Italian  of  to-day  in  common  with  the  Greek  and  Roman  of 
two  thousand  years  ago  ? 

This  first  error  arises  from  the  second  —  a  wrong  appre- 
hension of  the  nature  of  morality.  Taine  seems  to  conceive 
it  as  possessed  only  of  formal,  preceptive  force ;  as  a  eocial 
regimen,  a  minor  economy,  which  may  exist  ui  very  different 
forms  and  in  very  unequal  degrees  in  communities  of  mncti 
the  same  measure  of  intelligence.  Like  commereial  law,  it 
is  a  product  of  given  circumstances,  and  is  involved  in  the 
existence  of  the  traffic,  the  actions,  it  controls.  If  men  will 
be  prudent,  thrifty,  free,  with  steadfast  social  order,  then 
they  must  be  moral,  since  morality  is  the  law  of  this  sort  of 
conduct.  If  men  are  gay,  careless,  indifferent  to  gain,  sensi* 
tive  to  the  pleasures  of  taste,  then  they  may  be  immoral, 
since  morality  is  too  practical  and  homely  a  principle  to  aj^y 
to  these  tendencies.  Hence,  according  to  Taine,  an  EugUiib- 
man  in  his  useful,  commereial  bias,  is  a  moral  being ;  and  a 
Frenchman  in  hia  ro&ned  and  delicate  tastes,  an  aesthetieal 
creature. 
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Toiae  says  of  the  English :  "  The  only  port  of  philosophy 
which  pleases  men  of  this  kind  is  morality ;  because,  like 
them,  it  is  wholly  practical,  and  ouly  attends  to  action."  ' 
Again:  "Stern  dignity,  self-command,  tlie  need  of  domina- 
tion, harshness  in  dominion,  strict  morality,  without  com- 
promise or  pity,  a  taste  for  figures  and  dry  calculation,  a 
dislike  of  fact^  not  palpable  and  ideas  not  useful,  igoorauce 
of  the  invisible  world,  scorn  of  the  weaknesses  aud  tender- 
nesses of  the  heart  —  such  are  the  dispositions  wliich  tlie 
stream  of  facts  and  the  ascendency  of  institutions  tend  to 
confirm  in  their  souls."  ^  We  give  these  passages  to  sltow 
that  Taine  conceives  morality  in  a  very  partial  way,  on  its 
formal,  preceptive  side ;  that  he  looks  on  it  as  a  vigorous  rule 
for  certain  actions,  and  not  at  all  as  an  indwelling,  inspiring 
spirit.  This  presentation  is  one  that  follows  very  naturally 
from  a  utilitarian  philosophy  of  morals.  If  ethical  precepts 
are  the  aphorisms  of  experience,  bearing  on  the  utilities  of 
life,  then,  of  course,  they  will  have  an  external,  formal, 
coercive  force.  If,  also,  tlie  notion  of  utility  to  which  they 
affiliate  takes  to  a  low  plane  of  pleasures,  as  it  is  quite  liable 
to  do ;  if  it  comes  into  contrast  with  beauties,  tastes,  inspira- 
tions, instantly  we  have  that  with  which  Taine  presents  us, 
—  a  rugged,  severe,  coarse  character,  opposed  to  philosophies, 
spiritualities,  and  built  upon  cold  calculations  and  over- 
bearing precepts.  That  morality  in  English  character,  and 
with  all  its  devotees,  sometimes  lapses  into  this,  we  admit; 
but  no  conception  is  more  alien  to  its  true  nature.  As  this 
point  is  so  cardinal,  we  quote  furtlicr,  lest  we  shall  seem  to 
mistake  our  author : 

"  Change  a  virtue  in  its  circumstances,  and  it  becomes  a 
vice  ;  change  a  vice  in  its  circumstances,  and  it  becomes  a 
virtue.  Regard  the  same  quality  from  two  sides:  on  the  one, 
it  is  a  fault ;  on  the  other,  a  merit.  The  essential  of  man  is 
found  concealed  far  below  these  moral  badges.  They  only 
point  out  tho  useful  or  noxious  effect  of  our  inner  consti- 
tution; they  do  not  reveal  our  inner  constitution.  They  are 
>  VoL  a.  p.  406.  »  VoL  E  p.  366. 
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the  Eafety-tamps  or  railwsf'Iights  attached  to  our  oamea,  to 
warn  the  passer-h^  to  avoid  or  approach  us;  they  are  not 
the  explanatory  table  of  our  being.  Oar  true  essence  consists 
in  the  causes  of  our  good  or  bad  qualities  ;  and  these  causes 
are  discovered  in  the  temperament,  the  species  and  degree 
of  imagination,  the  amount  and  velocity  of  attention,  the 
magnitude  and  direction  of  primitive  passions."  ^  He  then 
proceeds  to  affirm  that  the  English  are,  in  criticnsm,  philos- 
ophy, and  religion,  without  insight  or  speculation  ;  '  always 
moral,  never  psychological ' ;  that  they  reduce  man  to  "  an 
aggregate  of  virtues  and  vices,  and  lose  sight  of  him  on  all 
but  the  exterior  and  social  side." 

Nothing  can  be  plainer,  therefore,  than  that  morality  is, 
iritb  Taine,  a  derived  art,  secondary  to  nature,  and  often  iu 
sore  conflict  with  it ;  that  it  is,  moreover,  restricted  in  the 
field  to  which  it  applies.  As  a  consequence  of  this  unflinchii^ 
law  which  English  tendencies  have  developed,  the  English 
above  all,  he  thinks,  are  hypocritical.  "  The  first-fruits  of 
English  society  is  hypocrisy.    It  ripens  here  under  the  double 

breath  of  religion  and  morality It  is  a  needful  coin. 

Those  who  lack  good  money,  coin  bad  ;  and  the  mor«  public 
opinion  declares  it  precious,  the  more  it  is  counterfeited. 
This  vice  is  therefore  English."'  If  we  are  to  understand 
by  hypocrisy  unfounded  claims  or  appearances  in  religious 
matters,  then,  doubtless,  an  irreligious  country  vrill  be 
without  hypocrisy ;  as  one  lacking  a  true  currency  will  not 
have  a  false  one.  If,  however,  we  give  the  word  the  gene- 
rality which  belongs  to  its  spirit,  and  understand  by  it  all 
hollow  pretensions,  then  ve  doubt  whether  any  society  or 
country  is  so  hypocritical,  so  diverse  on  and  under  the 
surface,  as  polite  society ;  as,  for  instance,  that  of  France. 
The  aesthetical  law  is  still  more  liable  than  the  ethical  law 
to  a  merely  superficial  application,  and  thus  to  the  essence 
of  hypocrisy.  The  only  reason  why  the  hypocrisy  is  more 
ofibnsive  in  tlie  one  case  than  in  the  other  is  tliat  the  law  to 
which  obedience  is  feigned  ia  higher.  Tlie  only  way  to 
1  Vol.  H.  p.  401.  *  Vol.  It  p.  3». 
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completely  escape  religious  hjrpocris;  is  through   perfect 
religion,  or  the  utter  poverty  of  irreligioa. 

This  we  observe  merely  in  passing.  Our  main  point  is, 
that  Taine  does  not  understand  the  nature  of  morality.  This 
we  hold  to  be  an  original,  intuitive  appreheusiou  by  man  of 
moral  excellence  in  action,  and  to  receive  expansion  from 
his  entire  intellectual  and  social  growth.  This  growth  gives 
to  him  new  conditions  for  its  application,  new  consequences 
of  obedience,  new  revelations  of  its  beauty.  Morality  is  the 
very  spirit  and  force  of  his  higher  nature,  and  hence  of  his 
entire  nature.  He  is  gathered  up  into  it,  and  ruled  by  it, 
and  progress  is  simply  the  impressment  of  this  law  of  power- 
ful and  perfect  life  on  every  action.  Knowledge,  civilizatiou, 
utilities  are  all  instrumental  to  it;  since  the  moral  manhood 
needs  them  all,  and  can  use  tbem  all.  Nothing  pertaining 
to  man  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  this  bidden  spirit  of  his 
being ;  since,  as  supreme  architect,  it  has  occasion  to  eulaige, 
retrench,  and  shape  all.  \o  part  of  the  body  is  foreign  to 
the  life  that  builds  it  up ;  no  part  of  the  man  is  overlooked 
or  neglected  by  the  moral  force  when  truly  dominant.  Nor 
is  this  government  achieved  by  precepts,  by  rules.  These, 
like  criticism,  may  subserve  a  limited  purpose ;  but  the  high 
art  of  DloraUty  is  brought  out  by  a  living,  loving,  pervasive 
impulse,  which  delights  in  its  own  products  as  truly,  and  is 
guided  by  a  divine  insight  as  certainly,  as  any  art  whatever. 
This  brings  us  to  the  third  point,  the  relation  of  morality  to 
art.  Failing  to  apprehend  morality,  Taine  has,  of  course, 
missed  this,  one  of  its  latest,  most  subtile,  and  most  important 
relations.  We  are  willing  to  concede  that  few,  very  few,  of 
the  most  moral  and  religious  of  the  world  have  practically 
or  theoretically  grasped  this  dependence.  If,  tlierefore,  the 
theory  of  morality  were  to  be  derived  by  mere  induction 
from  the  lives  of  the  moral,  the  limited  presentation  of  Taine 
would  have  much  to  sustain  it.  But  the  ideal  can  never  be 
BO  constructed,  the  ultimate  never  so  reached,  the  goal  of 
progress  never  be  thus  forecast.  We  must  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  forces,  and  trace  the  slight  tendencies  which  they 
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have  impressed  here  and  there  on  iQdividual  minds,  or  on 
society,  if  we  wish  to  kuow  whither  the  stream  of  moral 
influences  is  bearing  us.  We  shall  strive,  first,  to  show  that 
Taine  does  not  —  nay,  he  cannot,  from  the  very  nature  of 
his  conception  —  understand  tlie  relation  of  momlity  and 
art.  Morality  is  to  him  a  certain  stage  of  obedience  to 
partial,  conventional  laws,  grounded  at  best  in  a  limited 
circle  of  uses ;  with  us  it  is  the  profound  law,  the  self- 
executing  impulse,  of  our  spiritual  life,  of  which  this  obe- 
dience is  the  most  partial  and  incipient  result 

"  In  France,"  says  Taine,  "  criticism  has  a  more  liberal 
gait ;  it  is  Ickb  subservient  to  morality,  and  nearer  akin  to 
art.  When  we  try  to  relate  a  life,  or  paint  the  character  of 
a  man,  we  consider  him  very  readily  as  a  simple  subject  of 
painting  or  science.  We  only  think  of  displaying  the  various 
feelings  of  his  heart,  the  connection  of  his  ideas,  and  the 
necessity  of  his  actions.  We  do  not  judge  him ;  we  only 
wish  to  represent  him  to  the  eyes,  and  make  him  intelligible 
to  the  reason.  We  are  spectators,  and  nothing  more.  What 
matters  it  that  Peter  or  Paul  is  a  rascal  ?  That  is  the 
business  of  his  contemporaries  ;  tliey  suffered  from  his  vices, 
and  ouglit  to  think  only  of  despising  and  condemning  him. 
Now,  we  are  beyond  his  reach,  and  hatred  has  disappeared 
with  the  danger.  At  this  distance,  and  in  the  historic  pei^ 
Epective,  I  see  him  but  a  mental  machine,  provided  with 
certain  springs,  animated  by  a  primary  impulse,  affected  by 
various  circumstances.  I  calculate  the  play  of  his  motives ; 
I  feel  with  him  the  import  of  obstacles ;  I  see  beforehand 
the  curve  which  his  motion  will  trace  out ;  I  experience  for 
him  neither  disgust  nor  aversion ;  I  have  left  these  feelings 
on  the  threshold  of  history,  and  I  taste  the  very  deep  and 
pure  pleasure  of  seeing  a  soul  act  after  a  definite  law,  in  a 
fixed  groove,  with  all  the  variety  of  human  passions,  with 
the  succession  and  constraint  wliich  the  inner  structure  of 
man  imposes  on  the  external  development  of  his  passions."  ' 

This  passage  is  so  dear  and  explicit  as  scarcely  to  leave 

1  Vol.  M.  407. 
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occasion  for  &nj  further  quotation.  It  plainly  Ehows  that 
the  author  looks  upon  morality  as  a  thing  of  transient,  prac- 
tical application ;  as  so  alien  to  the  constitutional  forces  that 
these  can  only  be  studied  successfully  by  its  oversight ;  and 
that  the  real,  Uie  true  interest  of  art  lies  in  neglecting 
morality  as  secondary,  and  in  freely  portraying  native  forces 
in  their  fixed,  necessary  development.  This  view  of  art  is 
consistent  with  his  philosophy,  and,  therefore,  wo  venture  to 
believe  that  we  do  not  misinterpret  bira,  limited  and  partial 
though  the  attitude  be  which  is  thereby  assigned  him.  Other 
passages  abundantly  sustain  the  representation ;  "  What  is  a 
novelist  ?  In  my  opinion,  he  is  a  psychologist,  who  naturally 
and  involuntarily  sets  psychology  at  work ;  he  is  notliing 
else,  nor  more.  He  loves  to  picture  feelings,  to  perceive 
their  connections,  their  precedents,  their  consequences ;  and 
he  indulges  in  this  pleasure.  In  his  eyes  they  are  forces, 
having  various   directions   and   magnitudes.     About   their 

justice  or  injustice  ho  troubles  himself  little A  genuine 

painter  sees  with  pleasure  a  well-drawn  arm  and  vigorous 
mnscles,  even  if  they  be  employed  in  slaying  a  man.  A 
genuine  novelist  enjoys  the  contemplation  of  the  greatness 
of  a  harmful  sentiment,  or  the  organized  mechanism  of  a 
pernicious  character.  He  has  sympathy  witli  talent,  be- 
cause it  is  the  only  faculty  which  exactly  copies  nature. 
Occupied  in  experiencing  the  emotions  of  his  personages,  he 
only  dreams  of  marking  their  vigor,  kind,  and  mutual 
action."  ^  On  the  following  page  he  adds :  "  Those  old 
moralities,  though  useful  and  well-spoken,  smack  of  the  paid 
pedant,  so  common  in  England,  the  clergyman  in  the  white 
tie,  standing  bolt  upright  in  his  room,  and  droning  for  three 
hundred  a  year  daily  admonition  to  the  young  gentlemen 
whom  parents  have  sent  to  liis  educational  hothouse."  We 
are  to  remember  that  it  is  Dickens  and  Tliackeray,  not  a 
veritable  clei^man,  wlio  have  drawn  out  this  theory  and 
these  reflections.  Thus  he  adds  this  criticism  of  Thackeray's 
presentation  of  Bebecca  Sharp :  "  Under  this  storm  of  irony 
1  ToL  U.  890. 
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and  coDtempt,  the  faeroiae  is  dvarfed,  illusion  is  weakened, 
interest  diminished,  art  attenuated,  poetry  disappears,  and 
the  character,  more  UBefuI,  has  become  less  true  and  bean- 
tiful."  That  is,  Thackeray  has  destroyed  the  artistic  value 
of  his  creation  by  introducing  too  strongly  the  moral  element 

In  tliese  particulars,  he  contrasts  vigorously  the  French  and 
Uie  English.  The  French  are  '  men  of  wit,'  a  '  lively  people,' 
who  must  be  amueed.  "  You  may  speak  of  human  wicked- 
ness, but  on  condition  of  diverting  them.  If  you  get  angry, 
they  will  be  shocked ;  if  you  teach  a  lesson ,  they  will  yawn." 
"  To  please  a  gay  people,  be  gay.  Be  polite ;  that  is  the 
second  commandment,  very  like  the  other.  Ton  speak  to 
sociable,  delicate,  vain  men,  whom  you  must  be  careful  not 
to  offend,  and  flatter."  i  With  these,  his  countrymen,  the 
balance  of  tlie  author's  artistic  sympathies  and  judgments  is 
found. 

The  English,  on  the  contrary,  but  partially  please  him. 
They  are  '  practical  minds,*  '  lovers  of  the  useful.'  They 
assemble  tt^ther  '  to  be  taught,'  and  '  you  owe  them  solid 
truths.'  "Their  mood  requires  strong  emotions;  their  mind 
asks  for  precise  demonstrations.  To  satisfy  their  mood,  you 
must  not  touch  the  surface,  but  torture  vice ;  to  satisfy  their 
mind,  you  must  not  rail  in  sallies,  but  by  ai^uments."' 
Tlieir  injunction  is :  "Be  moral.  All  your  novels  must  be 
such  as  may  be  read  by  young  girls.  We  are  practical 
miuds,  aud  we  would  not  have  literature  corrupt  practical 
life.  We  are  Protestants,  and  we  have  preserved  something 
of  the  severity  of  our  fathers  against  enjoyment  and  passions." 
As  a  result  of  this  disposition,  he  affirms :  "  The  element  of 
the  English  character  is  its  want  of  happiness." 

This,  then,  in  short,  is  the  author's  theory.  Beef  in  super- 
fiuity  has  begotten  grossuess ;  fog  still  more  abundant  has  bred 
melancholy.  These  two  tendencies  have  been  the  parents 
of  morality.  Morality,  a  spiritual  atmosphere  not  unlike  the 
pliysical  one  with  which  it  stands  in  genetic  association,  has 
shaped  a  sombre,  serious,  earnest  nation,  good  for  a  great 
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deal,  apt  iu  labor,  i^rviceable  in  commerce,  but  scarcely 
capable  of  eujoymeut,  nearly  destitute  of  philosophic  and 
artistic  intuitions,  and  quite  below  the  gay,  sparkling  senti- 
ments of  their  neighbors  across  the  channel,  born  to  less 
beef  and  more  sunsliine.  We  do  not  deny  to  all  these  repre- 
sentations a  partial,  sometimes  a  very  partial,  truth ;  but  we 
do  regard  them  as  constituting  a  most  superficial  and  mis- 
leading pliilosopliy. 

For  morality,  in  its  inner  essence  and  power,  iu  its  final 
outgrowth  and  fulness,  there  is  put  a  most  limited  notion  of 
its  nature,  and  those  very  partial  manifestations  of  it  which 
seem  to  justify  this  narrow  conception.  A  mere  moralist, 
a  bigot  of  precepts,  of  most  restricted  and  conventional 
views,  a  blind  rehearser  of  traditions,  may,  in  the  form 
of  his  life,  his  art,  and  his  personal  character,  justify  the 
contrasts  and  criticisms  of  Taiiio  ;  but  an  intelligent,  culti- 
vated mind,  thoroughly  and  finally  awakened  to  the  ethical 
principle  in  its  individual,  social,  and  religious  applications, 
in  its  physical  and  spiritual  government,  in  its  abiding  and 
elevated  impulses,  affords  no  ground  for  this  disparagement. 
Such  an  one  in  life  and-  art  will  show  preeminence  over  all 
less  fortunately  endowed,  or  less  obedient  to  the  divine  in- 
spiration. This  point  we  wisli  to  establish,  in  English  fashion, 
by  solid  argument,  and  clear  statement,  which  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  ailment. 

In  a  true  system  of  philosophy,  the  ethical  intuition  is  a 
primary  power  of  mind,  and  hence,  as  a  mere  power,  demands 
in  a  psychological  novel  a  primary  place.  It  is  this  impulse 
that  unites  man  to  man  in  rights  and  duties,  man  to  God  in 
hopes  and  fears,  man  to  liimself  in  approval  and  condemna- 
tion, in  peace  and  iu  remorse.  To  overlook  such  a  power, 
and  still  speak  of  psychology ;  nay,  to  do  it  in  behalf  of  psy- 
cliology,  is  absurd.  It  is  not  till  we  have  mangled  and 
dwarfed  our  mental  science,  that  we  can  do  tliis  thing.  Let 
OS  go  back  to  psychology,  or  if  not  to  that,  to  the  arena  of 
life  wherein  its  powers  are  seen  at  play,  learn  these  powers 
and  their  respective  value,  aud  then  come  and  write  our 
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novel.  English  life  is  ono  of  more  intense  huma.nity  than 
French  life;  because  it  is  one  in  vhich  profound  questjons 
are  mora  constantly  cast  to  the  surface,  making  the  tboughts 
of  men  to  boil  and  seethe  under  tbcm.  There  is  here  not 
less,  but  more  power ;  not  inferior,  but  superior  humanity. 
Minor  sentiments  may  suffer  some  eclipse,  we  grant,  bat 
superior  ones  more  than  take  their  place.  Moreover  this 
ethical  impulse  is  not  merely  a  primary  one,  it  claims  to  be 
a  ruling  one,  a  constitutional  and  final  and  all  pervasive 
law ;  and  that  too  a  law  not  in  bondage  but  in  Ireedoin. 
Men  may  deny  that  we  are  free,  but  if  we  are  free,  this  rule 
of  reason  in  and  through  the  right,  none  can  deny,  presents 
the  highest,  most  intellectual  life,  the  clearest,  most  re- 
splendent autonomy,  and  hence  the  highest  art.  Mere  forces, 
simple,  dependent,  inlocked  causes  pale  before  it ;  and  to 
deal  with  tliese  and  neglect  manhood  is  as  if  the  painter 
should  give  us  landscape  alone.  If  philosophy  has  denied 
liberty  finally  and  forever,  llien  it  has  correspondin^y 
humbled  art.  No  man  can  justly  expound  art  who  does  not 
thoroughly  recognize  the  highest,  freest  forces  with  wbicli  it 
has  to  do.  Wo  object  in  Ido  to  Taine's  philosophy,  and 
therefore  must  object  to  his  art.  They  seem,  both  of  them, 
to  us  to  have  fallen,  fallen  from  the  very  heavens,  and  now 
he  professes  himself  able  to  take  the  same  pleasure  ia  a  devil 
as  an  angel ;  hence  the  same  in  misrule,  unlife,  struggle,  and 
defeat,  as  in  complete  rule,  conquering  life,  a  high  and  holy 
impulse  fulfilled.  Apply  this  to  animal  life,  to  vegetable  life, 
and  the  principle  becomes  absurd.  Deformity,  disease,  and 
death  should  have  no  advantage  over  perfection,  health,  and 
physical  beauty.  A  moral  being  with  this  superior  form  and 
law  of  life  can  not  be  dealt  with  as  if  lie  were  a  compound 
of  mere  forces  of  certain  magnitudes  and  tendencies.  This 
mcclianical  conception  is  not  sufficient  to  comprehend  the 
facts,  and  excluding  that  wliich  is  highest  in  them,  it  degrades 
them.  Deliver  us  from  an  art  that  stoops  to  this  theory. 
No  art  ever  does  it.  French  art  is  far  beyond  tliis  view  hy 
which  it  is  expounded. 
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Again,  morality  is,  at  all  events  in  every  civilized  state,  a 
fundamental  and  pervasive  fact.  Society  is  interlaced  by  it. 
What  may  be,  and  what  may  not  be,  done  Is  settled  each 
instant  by  it.  Our  passions  are  in  constant  contact,  often  in 
confiict,  with  it.  Even  its  gossamer  threads  are  entangling 
our  feet.  The  novel  cannot  tlierefore  overlook  it,  if  it  would. 
It  is  the  opposition  of  this  sentiment  that  oftenest  carries 
passion  into  frenzy,  and  we  shall  have  nothing  deep,  profound, 
human  in  our  characters  if  we  are  divested  of  the  ability  to 
see  and  feel  moral  relations  —  the  attractions  and  repulsions, 
the  commands  and  prohibitions,  of  our  ethical  nature.  There 
is,  on  no  other  condition,  a  Seld  even  for  passion.  It  is 
only  as  it  ranges  up  and  down  society,  ao  bound  together, 
that  its  victories  and  submissions,  its  lawfulness  and  lawless- 
ness, and  thus  its  power  and  its  weakness,  interest  us.  We 
care  not  for  brutes  whether  they  rage  or  are  quiet.  Tlie 
struggles  of  men  engross  us  because  they  transpire  under 
moral  law,  in  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  spiritual  affini- 
ties and  truths.  An  art  that  should  forget  this  would 
unspeakably  debase  itself. 

An  increase  of  intelligence  only  makes  more  clear  and 
pervasive  these  moral  forces,  this  interlock  of  spiritual  de- 
pendencies. It  is  as  the  light  running  before  the  heat, 
which,  following  apace,  reaches  out  and  renews  every  living 
thing.  What  light  is  without  heat  in  the  physical  world, 
that  is  intelligence  without  moral  quickening  in  the  world 
of  mind.  All  lively,  subtile  and  growing  influences,  hence 
those  of  combination  and  beauty,  spring  from  the  sources 
of  our  moral  life.  Tbe  barbarian  is  a  barbarian  because  he 
is  destitute  of  that  knowledge  which  unfolds  and  spreads 
abroad  over  his  actions  this  net-work  of  proprieties,  responses, 
and  duties,  which  belongs  to  an  enlarged  and  developed 
nature.  He,  far  more  than  the  enlightened  man,  corresponds 
to  the  language  of  Taine ;  is  au  ot^anized  mechanism,  a 
bundle  of  limited  and  close-bound  forces. 

Tbe  relation,  then,  of  morality  to  art  is  obvious.  It  is  the 
office  of  art  to  render  nature,  keyed  to  its  highest  ezecutiou. 
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nuder  the  play  of  its  most  significant  powers,  witli  tlie  fullest 
record  of  life  in  it.  This  it  cannot  do  in  neglect  of  the 
moral  element.  This  moral  element  like  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere,  must  often  yield  to  life  its  deepest,  richest  col- 
oring ;  like  electricity  in  the  clouds,  it  must  put  the  most 
definite  force  in  them,  and  voice  tlieir  interplay  to  a  startled 
world.  Any  other  view  enfeebles  and  disparages  art,  and 
leaves  it  outside  the  pale  of  the  noblest  impulses  of  oar 
being.  Morality  is  no  military  drill,  no  catch-book  of  social 
recipes,  no  clieap  guide  to  the  comforts  of  existence ;  but  is 
the  inspiration  and  insight  of  the  soul,  in  view  of  its  present 
possibilities,  its  future  destinies,  —  the  noble  structure  of  its 
individual  life,  and  the  manifold  pleasures,  the  exalted  sym- 
pathies with  which  it  is  united  to  others.  It  is  the  wings 
which  lift  the  feet,  yet  plant  them  on  tree-top  or  mountain 
as  occasion  offers.  It  complements  the  slow  toil  of  our 
physical  being  witli  the  ra|>id  sweep  of  the  soul,  by  which  it 
hastens  on  to  a  good  a  thousand  years  in  advance,  and  feeds 
upon  it  as  if  it  were  the  fruit  of  tlie  hour.  Poor  and  mean 
must  be  the  art,  whicli,  without  wings,  travels  on  all  fours, 
and  grazes,  with  eye  prone,  on  the  latest  pasturage  of  the 
senses. 

On  his  own  principles,  Taine  can  scarcely  find  fault  with 
the  English  novel.  He  has  no  right  to  the  censure  he 
bestows  on  Thackeray  and  Dickens  as  over-moral.  They 
belonged  to  a  moral  community.  Tin's  was  the  kind  of  life 
in  which  they  moved,  and  which  they  had  occasion  to  rep- 
resent. Here  was  a  fact,  a  kind  of  phenomenon ;  Taine 
should  h&ve  been  content,  with  his  appetite  for  facts,  definite 
foi-ces,  to  have  seen  its  portrayal.  An  Oriental  novel  is  of 
course  Oriental ;  an  English  novel,  English.  To  wisli  it 
different  is  to  desire  a  departure  from  truth.  Taine  may 
not  relish  E[iglish  character,  but,  as  an  artist,  he  should 
desire  its  complete  rendering  in  a  picture  of  English  hfe. 
Tims  these  critics  who  set  up  the  theory  of  presenting  facts, 
coldly  tracing  causes,  do  not  adhere  to  it.  Here  is  a  veritable 
force,  tliat  of  morals,  shaping  a  great  nation,  yet  Tune 
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speedily  wearies  of  it  io  a  novel,  and  would  push  it  into  the 
backgronnd,  though  it  coufessedly  uiiderlies  the  facts  and 
characters  delineated.  This  shows  conclusively  that  Taine, 
like  Uie  rest  of  us,  has  an  ideal,  and  defines  by  his  own 
standard  tlie  office  of  the  novel,  determines  by  his  sympathies 
what  should  and  what  should  not  find  place  iii  it.  Uetice 
we  and  he  must  settle  our  ideals  by  our  psychology,  our 
conceptions  of  the  elements  of  human  character ;  and  the  one 
or  the  other  will  be  correct,  not  as  we  start  our  criticism 
from  this  or  that  side  of  tlic  channel,  but  as  we  ronud  out 
and  complete  our  inventory  of  human  qualities,  and  set  over 
against  each  its  true  value.  We  are  content  with  the  French 
novel  so  far  as  it  represents  French  life,  yet  we  think  timt 
that  life  and  novel  both  may  grow  in  depth  and  stability  of 
beauty. 

We  do  not,  however,  l)elieve,  comparatively  little  though 
we  know  of  French  literature,  that  Taine's  implied  descrip- 
tion of  it  is  the  entire  truth.  The  moral  element  mu^t  be 
iu  it,  and  deeply  in  it;  it  cannot  well  be  otherwise.  It  is 
also  manifestly  iu  it.  La  Fadette,  by  George  Sand,  is  one 
touching  record  of  the  struggle  of  moral  against  conventional 
forces;  Le  Consent,  by  M.  M.  Erckmann-Chatrian,  a  pro- 
tracted criticism  on  the  immorality  of  the  French  military 
spirit  as  exemplified  in  Napoleon.  In  the  same  dispositioa 
are  their  other  works  written. 

The  world,  human  society,  history,  are  moral  products, 
are  moral  in  their  lessons.  They  are  so  because  self-execut- 
ing moral  laws  have  shaped  them.  The  drama,  the  novel, 
therefore,  so  far  as  they  cling  to  facts,  and  the  spirit  of  facts, 
are  also  moral ;  as  moral  as  God  is  in  his  works.  Immorality 
is  moral  in  its  lessons,  provided  it  be  the  whole  of  immorality 
—  its  beginning  and  its  end.  There  are  three  ways  in  which 
the  novel  may  be  immoral.  It  may  uncover  actions  which 
moral  instincts  lead  us  to  conceal,  and  thus  become  licentious: 
it  may  give  a  partial  rendering  of  vice,  and  thus  hide  its  true 
issues ;  it  may  present  it  falsely,  and  thus  combine  it  with 
virtues  and  enjoyments  that  do  not  belong  to  it.    Truth, 
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broad  and  deep  truth,  is  the  first  and  last  requisite  of  the 
moral  novel,  and  the  work  of  fiction  which  lacks  this  may 
often  bo  immoral  in  the  rery  intensity,  yet  superficiality,  of 
its  moral  purpose.  The  claim  of  art  on  morality  is  —  and  it 
is  also  the  claim  of  morality  on  itself — tliat  it  shall  not 
curdle  on  the  surface,  that  it  shall  not  separate  as  a  thin 
cream  to  be  skimmed  oflF,  while  the  remainder  of  life  is  only 
fit  for  swine.  The  fable  is  good,  and  if  it  be  very  good,  we 
can  dispense  with  the  moral ;  not  because  the  moral  is 
worthless,  but  because  we  already  have  it.  It  belongs  to 
art  to  yield  morality  not  as  an  extract,  an  essence,  but  as  a 
fltiid  circulating  in  living  cells,  and  imparting  flavor  and 
aroma  to  the  entire  plant. 

Taine  repeatedly  speaks  of  Shakespeare  as  immoral.  He 
is  occasionally  so  on  the  side  of  vulgarity  and  licentiousness, 
hut  he  is  often,  very  often,  profoundly  moral  in  the  vigor 
and  trutli  with  which  he  portrays  the  struggles  of  the  human 
soul  under  tlie  distracting  forces  of  good  and  evil.  Hamlet 
is  immoral  in  mere  dribblets,  and  moral  in  the  full  6ow  of  its 
mighty  stream.  Byron  is  immoral  not  simply  as  licentions, 
but  because  he  will  not  let  forces  have  their  way.  He  is 
bound  at  tlie  same  instant  to  sustain  and  damn  his  hero ;  to 
make  him  vicious  and  to  redeem  liim  by  virtues  and  senti- 
ments more  or  less  incompatible  with  his  selfish  and  pervert 
passions.  Let  sin  have  its  way,  let  it  reacli  its  issues  within 
and  without,  and  it  is  the  highest  lesson  of  morals,  the  fearful 
lesson  which  God  has  written  over  and  over  again  in  human 
history. 

We  close  this  review  with  two  general  considerations.  It 
is  impossible  as  critics  to  meet  in  conclusions  unless  we  start 
from  tlic  same  principles ;  unless  our  psychology  is  the  same. 
Taine  lias  his  psychology,  and  his  results  are  those  we  have 
given ;  to  us  very  wide  of  the  truth.  They  can  only  bo  met 
by  a  new  psychology,  by  a  better  understanding  of  the  monl 
nature.  This  materialism  dwarfs  our  spiritual  nature,  and 
hence  almost  wholly  eliminates  it  from  art.  He  is  even  ready 
to  criticise  Macaulay  because  he  discusses  the  Massacre  of 
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Glencoe  bo  exclusively  in  its  moral  features.  It  would  seem 
that  the  Frenchman  would  be  more  pleased  with  a  quarrel 
of  tigers  in  their  cage,  the  words  right  and  wrong  omitted, 
than  with  the  deeds  of  men,  if  they  must  be  called  misdeeds, 
and  censured.  Herein  is  the  influence  of  philosophy.  If  our 
mental  science  is  no  better  than  his,  then  our  criticism  is 
likewise  no  improvement  on  bis.  If  it  be  superior,  it  owes 
its  superiority  to  a  more  profound  psycliology.  This  ultimate 
basis  Taine  recognizes  and  earnestly  maintains.  Here  we 
join  ^ands  with  him. 

The  English  deserve  in  part  the  criticism  tliey  have  re- 
ceived. With  all  their  morality  they  have  been  inclined  to 
give  it  a  practical,  empirical  tendency  merely,  and  have 
rarely  settled  its  foundations  in  philosophy.  They  have  been 
taken  at  their  word,  and  utilitarian  ethics  has  been  Iield  at 
its  true  worth,  and  discarded  as  bad  art,  bad  religion,  and 
no  science.  As  long  as  men  will  wear  their  morality  as  a 
comfortable  social  garment,  they  must  expect  to  have  it  from 
time  to  time  stripped  o£r,  and  to  be  left  in  a  cold  and  ridicu- 
lous plight.  Taine  is  welcome  to  tlie  plunder  he  lias  made 
of  utiiitarian  precepts ;  but  we  trust  that  he  and  others  will 
not  think  that  tliese  are  the  imperial,  ethical  aegis. 
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ARTICLE    III. 

TEMPTATION  NO  EXCUSE  FOR  TEANSGBESSION. 


To  TEUPT  is,  primarily  and  most  compreheDEively,  to  hold 
to  or  press  toirard  a  specific  result.  More  commoDly  it 
applies  in  a  bad  sense,  as  arging  to  an  evil  result.  But  an 
examination  of  the  particular  case  can  alone  determine  the 
character  of  the  issue  intended. 

Sometimes  it  is  used  as  opening  an  intended  occasion  fw 
eminently  virtuous  action,  while  the  sevarity  of  the  self- 
denial  requisite  opens  also  a  dangerous  liability  to  disobe- 
dience. In  such  cases  it  proves  a  test  and  trial  of  character, 
training  and  disciplining  the  disposition.  Tlie  master  ma; 
mean  it  for  good,  while  the  disciple  liiust  decide  ou  hb  own 
responsibility  wliether  the  occasion  shall  not  be  perverted 
for  evil.  In  such  sense  "  God  did  tempt  Abraham,"  in  com- 
manding the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xzii.  1).  Such,  also, 
is  the  meaning  of  tlie  apostle  James,  when  be  says :  "  Uy 
brethren,  count  it  all  joy  when  ye  fall  into  divers  temptations, 
knowing  that  the  trial  of  your  Mtii  worketh  patience " 
(James  i.  2,  S) ;  and  of  the  apostle  Peter,  in  writing  to 
"such  as  are  in  heaviness  through  manifold  temptations, 
that  the  trial  of  your  faith,  being  much  more  precious  tliao 
of  gold  that  perishetli,  tliough  it  be  tried  with  fire,  might  be 
found  unto  praise,  honor,  and  glory"  (1  Peter  i.  6,  7).  So 
parental  and  tutorial  discipline  is  administered  strictly  and 
often  severely  for  virtue's  sake,  but  when  wisely  tempered  to 
condition  and  capacity  tho  needed  trial  can  be  uo  excuse  for 
any  delinquency  and  perversion.  When  the  training  is 
selfish  and  malignant,  oxacting  what  is  cruel  and  unjust,  it 
becomes  tyranny  and  oppression,  and  has  itself  no  excuse 
for  its  exactions.    Yet,  even  then,  wlicn  deliverance  oannot 
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righteoQsl;  be  fouod,  patient  endurance  of  the  perBecution 
and  martfrdom  has  its  compensations,  purifying  tlie  cliar- 
acter  and  dignifying  the  disposition.  The  magiiauimity 
which  persists  ia  its  integrity  while  patiently  enduring  its 
imposed  suGTerings  has  within  itself  its  own  reward.  Even 
the  cruelty  of  the  persecution  cannot  excuse  an  apostasy  from 
truth  and  righteousness.  The  approbation  of  conscience  and 
of  God  is  more  tlian  deliverance  by  wrong  action. 

At  other  times  the  trial  may  be  made  to  assume  quite 
another  form,  and  give  an  entirely  new  meaning  to  tlie 
temptation,  as  when  tbo  subject  of  the  discipline  turns  back 
and  puts  the  master  himself  to  the  proof.  This  may  be  done 
in  various  ways  —  by  fretful  complaints  of  his  dealings,  rash 
tests  of  his  truth,  or  insolent  arraignment  of  his  faithfulness, 
and  by  covert  attempts  to  expose  him  to  the  charge  of  self- 
contradiction  and  duplicity  or  absurdity.  In  either  of  these 
ways  the  trial  is  in  the  bad  sense  of  temptation  from  tlie 
inferior  to  the  superior.  So,  in  the  first  way,  Israel  often 
provoked  God,  "  in  the  day  of  temptation  in  tlie  wilderness : 
When  your  fathers  tempted  me,  proved  mo,  and  saw  my 
works  "  (Ps.  xcv.  8,  9).  A  marked  case  was  that  iu  the 
thirsty  desert,  —  the  chiding  with  Moses,  and  insolently 
demanding  water  as  the  test  of  God's  faithfulness,  saying : 
"  Is  the  Lord  among  us  or  not"  (Ex.  ivii.  7)  ;  and  which 
induced  the  standing  commandment :  "  Ye  shall  not  tempt 
the  Lord  your  God,  as  ye  tempted  him  in  Massah"  (Deut. 
vi.  16).  The  second  mode  was  Satan's  tempting  Jesus  Christ 
rashly  to  tempt  God  by  presumptuously  testing  God's  faith- 
fulness to  savo  him  while  ho  should  cast  himself  from  the 
pinnacle  of  the  temple  (Matt.  iv.  7).  The  third  mode  was 
that  of  the  Pharisees,  #ho  came  to  Christ  that  they  might 
"  entangle  him  in  bis  talk,"  and  asked  :  "  Is  it  lawful  to  give 
tribute  to  Caesar  or  not  ? "  —  and  which  he  eScctually  re- 
buked, by  replying :  "  Why  tempt  ye  me,  ye  hypocrites  ? 
Show  me  the  tribute  money"  (Matt.  ixii.  15-22). 

There  is  a  reasonable  and  reverent  way  of  testing  God's 
truth  and  faithfulness,  which  be  permits  and  encourages. 
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sanctioniiig  tlig  trial  b;  substantlatiQg  the  proof.  He  al- 
loved  Abraham's  appeal,  "  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the 
earth  do  right  ?  "  (Goii,  xviii,  25).  He  himself  appealed  to 
the  conscious  coiirictions  of  his  people:  "0  house  of  Israel, 
are  not  my  ways  equal  ? "  (Ezek.  xviii.  29) ;  and  also  an- 
swered Elijah's  appeal  by  fire  in  the  trial  between  bim  and 
the  false  prophets  of  Baal  (1  Kings  xviii.  21) ;  and  he  him- 
self propounded  the  test  to  bring  all  the  tithes,  and  see  if 
the  blessing  do  not  come  (Mai.  iii.  10).  But  curious  or 
arbitrary  demands  for  a  sign  he  refused  (Mark  viiL  11-13). 
He  directs  to  the  test  of  his  prophets  by  the  fulfilment  of 
their  message,  as  in  Deut  xviii.  17-22 ;  Jer.  xxviii.  9 ;  and 
would  have  us  expect  speedy  answers  to  importunate  prayer, 
as.  in  the  parable  of  the  unjust  judge  (Luke  xviii.  1-14). 
But  proposed  testings  of  answers  to  prayer  by  seeing  if  they 
in  special  cases  break  in  upon  the  uniformity  of  nature  wiU 
consist  neither  with  the  right  spirit  of  prayer,  nor  with  > 
reverent  regard  for  a  personal,  divine  Author  of  nature. 

Passing  by  the  above  forms  of  temptation,  we  come  to  the 
only  remaining  specification,  where  the  stress  and  pressure 
is  both  of  evil  and  to  evil.  The  tempter  is  himself  a  trans- 
gressor, and  ho  intentionally  urges  another  to  traDSgress. 
This  is  the  more  familiar  meaning  of  temptation,  and  that 
about  which  it  is  the  more  important  that  we  consider,  care- 
fully and  thoroughly  enough  to  find  the  exact  trnth,  whether, 
in  case  of  the  transgression  of  the  tempted,  the  temptation 
can  be  any  excuse  for  it.  It  was  in  this  form  the  deril 
tempted  Eve,  through  appeals  to  sensuous  graUfication,  and 
Job  by  sudden  and  severe  afflictions,  and  Jesus  Christ  hj 
selfish  and  ambitious  considerations,  and  very  generally  tlie 
human  race  by  going  about  as  "  a  roaring  lion  seeking  whom 
he  may  devour  " ;  or  as  "  transforming  himself  to  an  angel 
of  light,"  the  more  effectually  to  deceive  and  destroy.  And 
so  many  wicked  men  are  tempters  to  others,  and  as  the 
children  of  the  devil  they  are  doing  the  works  of  their  father. 
Such  tempters  are  on  every  hand,  and  multitudes  heedlessly 
or  presumptuously  put  themsdres  within  the  influence  of 
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the  temptation,  and  allow  themselves  to  be  led  captive  hy 
Sfttan  at  his  will.  The  stress  of  the  tempting  influence  may 
be  through  excited  appetite  or  malicious  passion,  and  tlie 
evil  to  wbich  it  urges  may  be  to  any  degree  of  enormity ; 
but  in  all  ways  the  very  common  propensity  is  manifested  to 
excuse  and  palliate  the  sin  by  the  pressure  of  the  temptation 
imder  which  it  has  been  committed.  If,  however,  this  be 
only  from  the  deceitfulness  and  desperate  wickedness  of  a 
depraved  heart,  while  in  truth  God  holds  the  transgressor 
fully  responsible,  notwithstanding  the  force  of  temptation,  it 
is  of  momentous  importance  to  every  tempted  man,  especially 
to  every  man  consenting  to  temptation,  that  be  know  bis 
true  accountability,  and  get  ready  to  meet  it.  And  in  this 
time  of  unwonted  crimes  and  aggravated  peculation  and 
corruption  in  both  private-  and  public  stations,  t)ie  danger 
that  popular  conscience  shall  be  silenced,  and  the  vindi- 
cation of  law  and  justice  be  neglected  from  familiarity  with 
temptation  and  guilt,  makes  this  question  of  the  moral  bearing 
of  temptation  upon  criminality  eminently  urgent  for  thorougli 
investigation  and  final  decision.  We  propose  here  to  give, 
at  least,  an  outline  of  the  considerations  whicb  must  deter- 
mine the  true  conclusion. 

God  does  not  Teupt  to  Evil. 
The  first  requisition  is  to  show  that  God  does  not  tempt  to 
evil.  We  have  noticed  a  form  of  temptation  in  which  God 
is  directly  said  to  participate.  He  puts  men  on  trial,  and 
makes  them  pass  through  long  processes  of  severe  discipline, 
and  incur  liabilities  of  perverting  the  designed  end  of  the 
trial ;  and  in  such  testing  of  character  and  disciplinary  ex- 
perience there  is  one  mode  of  temptation  that  God  himself 
employs.  Only  by  such  trial  can  character  bo  formed,  and 
an  obedient  disposition  be  secured  and  confirmed.  From 
tfae  necessities  of  the  case,  the  moral  agent  is  so  to  be  dealt 
with,  and  can  neither  come  to  know  himself  nor  be  known 
by  others  as  virtuous  and  trustworthy,  except  by  sustaining 
the  test  and  profiting  by  the  discipline.    It  will  be  weakness 
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and  misplaced  tenderness  in  any  master  that  shall  witlihold 
the  training  or  spare  the  needed  rigor  and  severity.  The 
trial  should  be  as  favorably  ordered  as  the  completeness  of 
the  discipline  will  permit ;  but  all  complaint  of  such  fom 
of  temptation  must  be  unreasonable,  and  all  attempted  ex- 
cuse for  misimproremeut  aj^ravates  the  disciple's  delin- 
quency, with  no  disparagement  to  the  master's  fidelity. 

But,  though  God  eo  tempt  in  tlie  ways  of  trial  and  disci- 
pline, without  prejudice  to  his  integrity  or  benevolence, 
and  giving  no  opportunity  for  excuse  if  in  time  of  such 
temptation  some  refuse  to  he  corrected,  and  fall  away  iuto 
smful  practices,  the  case  would  be  quite  changed  under  the 
supposition  that  God  iu  any  way  worked  directly  for  evil 
upou  any  mind,  and  tempted  iu  the  sense  of  iateutional 
influence  to  induce  siu.  A  depraved  disposition  is  already 
prone  to  charge  its  iniquities  to  hard  conditions  and  uula- 
Toi-able  circumstaucos,  and  the  pressing  urgency  from  outer 
nature  upon  inner  constitutional  temperament  is  oftea 
pleaded  in  extenuation  for  a  wicked  life.  In  many  ways 
men  make  excuses  for  their  sins  directly  reSecUug  bade 
upou  God,  as  in  some  manner  arranging  his  providences  or 
constituting  nature  so  as  to  facilitate  and  almost  necessitate 
their  transgressions.  If,  then,  experience  or  revelation  could 
be  brought  iu  to  favor  the  conclusion  that  God  designed  or 
desired  the  sinner's  disobedience,  this  would  go  far  to  en- 
courage and  strengthen  tlie  old  Jewish  cavil :  "  Why  ibeo 
dotli  he  find  fault ;  for  who  hath  resisted  his  will  ?  "  What 
God  wishes,  and  works  in  or  upon  me  to  iuduce  my  doing, 
cannot  be  sin,  at  least  cannot  be  all  my  sin;  and  for  an 
irreligious  life,  under  such  inducements  &om  a  divine 
source,  I  surely  cannot  be  greatly  to  blame.  But  all  such 
attempted  palliation  of  sin  must  be,  and  in  truth  clearly  can 
be,  utterly  excluded.  No  practical  experience  wari-auts  it; 
no  rational  speculation  sustains  it;  and  scripture  dcclaratioa 
expressly  and  emphatically  denies  it. 

"  Let  no  man  say,  when  he  is  tempted,  1  am  tempted  of 
God }  for  God  camiot  be  tempted  of  evil,  neither  Icmpteth 
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he  any  man.  B«t  every  man  is  tempted  when  lie  is  drawn 
away  of  liis  own  lust  and  enticed  "  (James  i.  1-3, 14).  Here 
is  more  than  mere  assertion  that  God  does  not  tempt  to  evil ; 
the  declaration  has  an  ample  reason  given  for  it  A  tempter 
to  evil  must  himself  have  been  tempted  witli  evil,  and  this 
cannot  be  of  God.  God  cannot  so  be  tempted,  and  thus 
demonstrably  God  cannot  tempt  any  man.  If  God  entice  to 
sin,  he  must  have  come  to  wish  sin;  and,  as  the  latter  is 
impossible,  the  former  is  necessarily  excluded. 

So  categorical  a  denial  of  God's  temptability  lo  evil,  for 
the  sake  of  ezcludhig  him  from  all  complicity  with  the  evil, 
and  shutting  out  all  excuse  for  sin  from  the  assumption  that 
God  tempted  to  sin,  demands  careful  consideration,  if  we 
are  clearly  to  apprehend  the  reasons  which  authorize  it. 

Ood  is  pure  Spirit,  and  hence  cannot  be  tempted  as  man 
is  through  a  sentient  soul.  Man  is  sense  and  reason,  and 
so  soul  and  spirit,  and  thus  open  to  carnal  appetites  and 
spiritual  inclinations.  We  now  look  to  man's  sentient  soul, 
and  find  it  liable  to  temptation  through  sense-gratification 
and  sense-sufTering,  the  common  avenue  to  tempting  impulses 
being  in  the  direction  to  sense-indulgence.  The  rational 
spirit  knows  in  itself  what  is  due  to  its  own  honor,  and 
thereby  is  conscious  of  claims  to  keep  every  sense-appetite 
subordinate  to  its  own  true  dignity  and  integrity.  In  this 
is  human  freedom  and  the  source  of  moral  responBibility. 
Perpetual  inducements  come  in  througli  sense  upon  the 
spirit  to  yield  its  claims  to  their  impulses ;  and  so  disposing 
its  executive  agency  is  a  renunciation  of  its  righteous  sove- 
reignty and  debasing  itself  In  servitude  to  the  fiesh,  and 
such  disposition  is  "the  carnal  mind,"  which  is  "enmity 
against  Ood."  Temptations  to  this  find  their  inlet  with 
every  longing  for  pleasure  and  reluctating  of  pain  by  the 
sentient  soul,  if  in  conflict  with  the  claims  of  the  spirit. 
So  humanity  is  constantly  liable  to  be  "  tempted  with  evil." 

But  so  God  cannot  be  tempted.  His  purely  spiritual 
being  knows  nothing  in  his  own  experience  of  sense-craving 
or  eense-reluctating.    Neither  the  pleasures  nor  the  pains 
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of  a  seiitieut  soul  belong  to  God.  and  it  does  not  pertain  to 
biB  spirit  that  it  should  ba?e  cooBciousness  of  the  longings 
and  loathings  of  animal  nature.  No  "  law  in  tbe  members" 
vars  against  "  tbe  law  of  the  mind,"  tliat  it  should  briag  the 
spirit  iu  captivity  to  "  the  law  of  sin."  No  inner  sensibkli^ 
is  open  to  outer  appliances,  whereby  a  perverting  bias  can 
be  thrown  upon  the  source  and  spring  of  exccutire  sove- 
reignty. The  divine  essence  is  not  in  a  perpetually  militant 
state  of  watching  aud  defence  against  constitutional  propen- 
sities whicli  at  any  hour  may  be  immoderately  excited.  Es- 
seutial  and  eternal  Reason  has  nothing  intrinsic  on  which 
uureason  can  Hx  and  fasten  there  internal  disquiet  and 
disturbances. 

Only  as  Ood  incarnate,  "  the  Word  made  flesh,"  can  Deity 
open  itself  to  these  forms  of  temptation.  Tliis  "  Word  was 
with  God  and  was  God,"  taking  in  unity  the  man  ^  bom  of 
a  virgin,"  can  be  "tempted  in  all  points  like  aa  we  are." 
It  is  an  essential  condition  of  liis  perfect  mediation  that 
temptation  )>ecoma  a  part  of  his  suEtering.  Forty  days' 
solitary  self-discipline  in  tbe  desert  beyond  Jordan,  weary 
and  hungry,  there  opened  the  occasion  for  direct  assault, 
through  the  sentient  soul  upon  tlie  spirit,  from  the  same 
adversary  who  had  tempted  the  first  human  pair.  And  all 
through  his  sorrowing  life,  destitute,  deserted,  derided,  who 
had  not  "  where  to  lay  his  liead,"  be  learned  in  his  own  con- 
scious experience  how  to  be  "  touched  with  our  in&rmities," 
and  how  to  "  succor  those  that  are  tempted."  Yet  so 
tempted  with  evil,  ho  did  not  become  evil.  He  was  "  without 
sin,"  and  so  ready  not  to  tempt,  but  to  help  the  tempted. 

Except  as  thus  conditional  to  tbe  service  tbe  Divine  Word 
humbled  himself  to  accomplish,  the  pure.  Eternal  Spirit  can 
have  no  tempting  of  sentient  enjoying  or  suffering,  and  m 
no  way  does  he  yield  to  forbidden  self-indulgence  that  may 
make  hioi  the  tempter  of  evil  to  any  man.  Sin  is  the 
abomination  he  hates,  and  he  never  puts  his  soliciting  agency 
through  any  sense  upon  the  spirit  that  it  should  dispose  ita 
agency  in  the  end  of  any  sinful  indulgence. 
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Ood  is  absolute  Spirit,  and  so  cannot  be  tempted  of  evil 
as  created  spirits  may  be.  Life  is  from  God ;  but  life  cannot 
be  manifested  in  itself,  and  only  in  the  forces  which  embody 
it.  It  holds  these  elemental  forces  in  unity,  binds  them 
together  by  its  diffusion  through  them  and  assimilation  of 
them  into  one  indivisible  organism,  and  tliua  coDstitutes  a 
proper  individuality,  concrete  in  itself  and  separate  from 
other  individualities.  Its  impartation  and  superiDductioQ 
upon  the  forces  it  assumes  and  uses  is  its  expression  or 
manifestation ;  and  in  this  is  the  true  and  proper  creation 
of  a  living  individual.  Life,  separate  from  individualized 
forces,  cannot  be  thought  into  individuality,  and  this  indi- 
vidualizing of  life  in  force  from  God  is  that  outer  expression 
of  life  which  is  thereby  a  created  living  being.  The  created 
life-individual  may  be  such  in  its  original  constitution  as  shall 
spontaneously  develop  into  unconscious  plant  organism,  or 
through  a  nervous  system  into  conscious  animal  sensation ; 
but  neither  the  created  individual  plant  nor  animal  is  life 
separate  from  its  elemental  forces,  but  life  expressed  in 
force,  and  developing  or  conserving  its  individual  organism. 
The  plant  or  animal  individuality  is  lost  in  the  dissolution 
of  tlie  organic  forces. 

Even  so,  in  the  higher  human  sphere,  the  rational  spirit  is 
firom  God ;  but  reason  cannot  be  manifested  in  individual 
being,  except  as  holding  togetlier  the  constituent  elements 
individualized  in  an  organism  which  is  inclusive  of  itself,  and 
exclusive  of  all  others.  The  reason  as  finite  comes  from  the 
Absolute  Reason,  but  no  human  individual  is  created  except 
as  force  and  life  and  sensation  are  individualized  by  the  Suite 
reason  expressed  in  them  and  holding  them  in  organic  unity. 
The  human  individuality  differs  from  plant  and  animal  indi- 
viduality, in  that  the  higher  bond  of  imparted  reason  holds 
material  and  living  and  sentient  elements  all  individualized 
iu  the  human  organism,  and  the  individual  organism  is  Jnclu 
sivo  of  its  own  elements  and  exclusive  of  all  others.  Tlie 
human  individual  has  thus  a  conscious,  sentient  life  bound 
up  in  unity  with  a  rational  life ;  and  man,  as  before  said,  is 
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animal  and  rational,  soul  and  spii-it,  in  one  individual.  The 
sentient  lire  is  immortalized  by  the  imparted  spiritual  life 
whicli  compreliends  it,  and  does  not  go  out  in  the  dissolution 
of  the  eartliy  hodj,  as  in  animal  individuality,  but  becomes 
an  immortal  soul  by  virtue  of  the  immortal  spirit's  union 
TJth  it  and  claims  upou  it. 

Tliroiigh  this  sentient  soul,  as  already  considered,  many 
temptations  reach  the  rational  spirit,  and  when  the  spirit 
consents  tho  disposition  of  the  man  has  become  "  earthly " 
and  "Eensual,"  and  when  acting  out  its  malignity  iu  its  own 
spiritual  self-hood  ha  is  "  devilish."  Man,  thus,  and  angel, 
whatever  elementary  varieties  may  be  individualized  by  each 
one,  is  liable  to  peculiar  assaults  which  may  be  more  directly 
spiritual.  Purely  as  reason  the  spirit  has  self-knowledge, 
and  therein  tbo  capability  of  true  self-estimation  and  the 
recognition  of  what  is  due  to  the  spirit  itself.  In  this  b  the 
capability  to  recognize  both  personal  riglits  and  reciprocal 
duties,  claims  of  itself  from  others  and  duties  from  itself  to 
otliers,  and  it  thus  opens  the  occasion  for  mutual  respect  in 
relative  degrees  through  all  ranks  in  social  communion. 
The  intuition  of  these  rights  and  duties  carries  in  it  the 
claim  of  reverence  to  superiors,  ingenuous  frankness  to 
equals,  and  kind  condescension  to  inferiors.  These  are 
pcculiariy  spiritual  virtues,  begotten  of  and  in  the  spirit; 
and  their  counterpart  vices  of  irreverence,  arn^ance,  and 
insolence  are  also  of  and  in  the  spirit,  and  which  in  exercise 
through  varied  relations  become  sins  of  pride,  envy,  malice, 
revenge,  etc.,  and  are  more  heinous  in  guilt  than  the  fo^ 
hidden  gratifications  of  fleshly  lusts.  Men  and  angels  aie 
open  to  these  spiritual  temptations,  and  in  being  overcome 
in  their  assent  they  become  fallen  men  and  fallen  angels. 

But  these  temptations  in  the  spirit  come  through  the 
necessary  subordinations  in  social  communities.  Every 
spirit  is  held  in  obligation  to  the  rights  of  all,  and  owes 
duties  to  tlie  community,  and  none  may  leave  his  proper 
sphere  and  invade  another's.  The  selfishness  which  pushes 
against  another's  right  is  sinful,  and  personal  interests  and 
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ends  are  to  be  Bought  only  in  consistency  with  what  is  due 
to  all ;  and  yet  each  is  where  he  may  be  prompted  to  demand 
more  than  is  his  due,  and  to  give  less  than  is  due  to  otiiers — 
arrogate  prerogatives  not  his,  and  abrogate  rightrul  demands 
of  others.  In  the  purely  spiritual  sphere  such  assumed  an- 
tagonisms may  be  introduced  into  actual  experience,  and 
the  demoniac  passions  of  hate,  revenge,  and  scorn  may  in 
such  a  manner  be  unloosed  among  finite  personalities. 

But  God  as  absolute  Spirit  cannot  so  be  assailed  by 
temptation.  In  his  supreme  excellence  essentially,  lie  stands 
beyond  all  possibility  of  these  tempting  assaults  which 
subordination  occasions.  The  tlirone  and  sceptre  of  uni- 
Tcrsal  dominion  are  his  iu  the  right  of  hb  own  absolute 
dignity  and  excellence,  and  all  subordinate  spirits  are  most 
blessed  as  he  is  most  honored  and  adored.  He  cannot  put 
out  claims  more  tlian  bis  excellency  calls  for,  nor  receive 
homage  and  service  beyond  what  is  due  to  his  majesty  and 
authority;  and  thus  no  occasion  can  arise  for  selfish  ambition 
to  exact  more  or  less  tlian  is  bis  due.  It  cannot  be  conceived 
that  God  may  win  any  advantage  to  himself  by  any  way 
turning  aside  from  persistent  integrity  and  exact  and  strict 
adherence  to  bis  own  honor  and  right.  God  must  do  right, 
and  cannot  do  wrong,  not  as  destitute  of  the  powers  of  freo- 
agency,  but  from  his  perfections  excluding  inducement  to 
act  toward  any  other  end  than  that  most  worthy  of  liimself. 

One  occasion  was  once  given  for  the  Deity  to  be  tempted 
in  spirit;  but  it  was  when  in  the  persons  of  the  Godhead 
one  was  voluntarily  subordinated  to  another.  The  divine 
Logos  not  merely  tools  our  humanity,  but  he  took  official 
rank  and  dignity  in  the  work  of  our  redemption  inferior  to 
the  Father.  The  work  demanded  just  this  self-sacrifice  and 
willing  condescension,  that  he  who  did  not  at  all  rob  God  by 
his  equality  with  God  should  take  rank  and  service  subor- 
dinate to  God.  Opportunity  was  so  given  to  the  divine 
Bedeemer's  spirit  for  self-seeking,  regardless  of  superior 
claims.  There  was  here  an  opening  for  pride  and  ambition 
and  presumption,  in  prompting  to  action  against  higher 
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ftutlioritj  ;  and,  witli  most  malignant  audacit;  and  intre- 
pidity, the  devil  seized  the  occasion  of  forty  days'  fasting  to 
tempt  Jesus  to  act  for  himself  in  his  own  right  and  on  his 
owu  autliority  and  in  his  own  interest,  aside  from  the  Father, 
to  make  the  stone  to  become  bread  for  him ;  and  then 
changed  the  temptation  to  the  opposite  spiritual  perrersion 
of  presumptuously  tryhig  the  superior  Autliority  if  lie  wonld 
eend  angels  to  save  him  in  casting  himself  from  the  pinnacle 
of  the  Temple ;  and,  at  last,  to  discard  the  superior  Authority 
entirely,  and  worship  his  enemy.  So  tlie  divine  mind  and 
spirit  of  the  Saviour  could  be  tempted  with  evil ;  but  bis 
indignant  rebuke,  "  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,"  left  no 
possibility  for  the  obedient  Mediator  to  become  a  tempter. 

But,  aside  from  voluntary  subordination  in  official  media- 
tion, no  occasion  can  open  for  the  absolute  Spirit  to  be 
tempted.  Ho  su^estion  can  reach  him,  in  liis  fulness,  that 
any  deviation  from  perpetual  integrity  can  turn  to  any  good 
to  him  or  to  his  creatures.  And,  as  God  cannot  in  any  vay 
be  tempted  with  evil  that  he  himself  may  become  evil,  so 
God  cannot  tempt  any  one  to  evil. 

Special  Divine  injlvence  is  for  holineaa,  and  not  for  sin, 
and  thus  no  excuse  for  sin.  There  is  a  special  divine  in- 
fluence in  regeneration  and  sanctification,  secnring  in  some 
a  change  to  holiness  and  growth  in  holiness;  and  it  may 
conversely  be  supposed  that  there  is  a  like  special  influence 
in  man's  apostasy  and  increase  in  depravity.  To  such  sup- 
position it  would  be  competent  and  conclusive  to  answer, 
that  the  special  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  regeneration 
and  sanctification  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  free  and 
responsible  agency  of  the  new-born  and  the  sanctified,  and 
■o  beginning  nor  increase  of  holiness  in  any  man  is  without 
the  concurrence  of  his  own  free  disposing.  And  thus,  what 
the  Holy  Spirit  does  is  not  a  matter  of  credit  for  the  sinner 
in  his  obedience ;  and  if,  according  to  the  supposition,  the 
Spirit  works  in  tlie  same  way  in  man's  fall  and  growing 
iniquity,  it  will  be  in  full  accord  with  the  sinner's  free  dis> 
po^g ;  and  so  what  the  Holy  Spirit  does  will  not  be  to  the 
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sinner's  discredit,  and  can  be  no  excuse  for  his  coucnrrence 
with  such  supposed  depraving  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
The  Spirit's  agency  and  the  man's  agency,  if  concurrent 
toward  sin,  are  still  distinct  in  origin  and  responsibility,  and 
each  must  take  for  himself  the  accountability  of  his  own. 

But,  though  such  supposition  might  be  so  answered,  and 
the  answer  cut  off  all  excuse  for  sin  through  the  whole 
mystery  of  the  Spirit's  working  to  secure  it,  yet  is  there  a 
sborter  and  better  answer.  There  is  no  such  official  work 
of  the  Spirit  to  secure  sin,  as  in  the  plan  of  redemption  there 
is  to  secure  holiness.  God  is  said  to  have  "  hardened  the 
heart  of  Pharaoh,"  and  that  "  whom  he  will  he  hardeneth  " ; 
but  such  declarations  are  to  be  interpreted  in  agreement 
■with  the  divine  oath,  "  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  I  have 
no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked,  hut  that  the  wicked 
torn  from  his  way  and  live  "  (Ezek.  xzxiii.  11) ;  and  with  the 
apostle's  declaration  of  "  God  our  Saviour,  who  will  have  all 
men  to  be  saved,  and  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  " 
(1  Tim.  ii.  4),  but  which  cannot  be,  if  God  wishes  and  works 
on  some  to  be  sinful  and  lost.  God's  truth  and  providences 
result  in  depravity  by  man's  perversion,  not  by  God's  co- 
agency.  It  may  be  insisted  on  that  Ood's  Spirit  works 
directly  on  the  human  spirit,  and  bo  affects  the  whole  miud 
as  iutentionally  to  secure  its  free  obedience,  and  that  such 
is  the  Spirit's  office-work  in  salvation ;  but  nothing  coun- 
tenances the  unworthy  assumption  that  the  Spirit's  officii 
mission  is  directly  and  intentionally  to  work  upon  any  mind 
to  deprave  and  ruin  it. 

In  no  way,  thus,  will  the  sinner  encounter  temptation  to 
evil  from  God.  He  would  that  all  sinners  be  of  their  owu 
free  consent  obedient,  and  he  does  what  of  right  he  can  to 
have  them  so ;  and  if  they  transgress  and  perish  they  are 
inexcusably  their  own  destroyers. 

The  Process  op  SnccEssFOL  Tejcptatioh  pkbclcdes  all 
Excuse  fob  Trabsgresbioh. 
Temptation  as  aa  inflaence  dedgned  for  evil  may  como 
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from  varied  sources,  through  varied  means,  and  under  varied 
coiiilitions.  Still,  in  some  respects,  all  temptation  to  evil  is 
necessarily  restricted  to  a  specific  process,  and  can  attain  its 
end  011I7  in  fixed  and  definite  ways  of  operation.  The  temp- 
tation can  come  only  from  a  finite  source,  aud  the  tempter 
mu^t  Etand  external  to  us,  and  work  on  us  through  inter- 
vening media,  aud  can  make  no  immediate  changes  in  either 
tlio  constitution  or  moral  disposition  of  the  tempted  subject. 
He  can  kuow  the  heart  of  the  tempted  one  only  as  disclosed 
in  overt  action.  God  only  can  make  constitutional  changes, 
and  work  immediately  upon  mind,  and  read  directly  the 
human  heart ;  and  God,  as  shown,  does  not  tempt  with  evil. 
There  must  also  be  at  least  two  distinct  personal  agents, — 
the  tempter  and  the  tempted,  —  aud  under  any  temptadon 
the  tempted  mtist  himself  consent  to  the  tempting  influence, 
and  by  his  own  agency  execute  the  tempting  intent,  or  he 
cannot  be  made  the  guilty  victim  of  the  tempting  assanlL 
All  temptation  to  sin  will  be  harmless  to  the  tempted,  except 
as  his  spirit  disposes  ite  agency  to  the  ends  of  the  tempter, 
and  so  the  man  bo  "  led  away  of  his  own  lust  aud  enticed." 
We  shall  bo  further  helped  to  clear  views  of  unmitigated 
guilt  in  transgression  under  temptation  by  keeping  in  mind 
these  persistent  conditions  in  all  processes  of  temptation,  and 
tlius  speciallj  considering  the  two  distinct  agencies  in  all 
possible  cases  of  successful  tempting.  We  need  to  contem- 
plate separately  what  the  tempter  does,  and  then  what  the 
tempted  must  do. 

Tlie  tempter  can  work  only  in  the  application  of  aedudng 
motives.  He  may  use  his  constitutional  faculties  and  acquired 
capability  of  discernment  in  apprehending  peculiarity  of 
temperament  and  habitual  inclination  and  state  of  predis- 
posiiiou  in  the  tempted,  as  these  shall  have  manifested  them- 
selves  in  outward  acts  and  experience,  and  may  so  leant 
very  exactly  tlie  susceptibility  to  be  excited,  and  determine 
more  cunningly  his  motives  aud  tlio  manner  of  their  pre- 
sentation. The  subtlety  and  skill  in  using  the  most  spccions 
ways  of  delusion  and  solicltatioa  will  measure  the  force  t^ 
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me  temptation,  aud  also  aggravate  in  its  degree  the  wicked- 
ness of  tlie  tempter ;  but  in  reference  to  accountable  agency 
all  this  originates  and  terminates  in  the  tempter,  aud  he 
only  stands  blame-worthy  for  it  He  cannot  make  his  agency 
reach  any  further,  nor  accomplish  any  more.  He  cannot 
physically  touch  the  sensibilities  addressed,  nor  modify  the 
constitutioDal  temperament  he  is  dealing  with,  nor  can  he 
alter  the  natural  qualities  of  the  tempting  objects  presented, 
and  still  less  can  he  efficiently  fix  the  disposition  and  direct 
the  executive  will  of  the  tempted.  He  may  apply  motives, 
as  they  are,  to  the  susceptibility  as  he  shall  find  it,  aud  must 
leave  motive  and  susceptibility  to  excite  and  be  excited  as 
from  their  intrinsic  natures  they  must;  but  he  can  make 
no  essential  changes  in  either.  The  sentient  soul  may  so  be 
made  to  lust  against  the  dictates  of  the  spiritual  conscience, 
but  at  this  point  is  the  terminus  of  the  tempter's  work.  He 
must  stop  there,  and  wait  the  issue,  which  is  to  liim  wholly 
uncoutrollable,  aud  as  yet  indeterminate  and  unknown  by 
him.  The  tempter  has  here  filled  his  sphere,  and  he  cannot 
go  over  and  invade  that  of  another  personality. 

The  fiercest  assaults  of  any  tempter  may  be  wholly  put 
aside  by  any  one  tempted.  The  tempted  is  in  an  impreg- 
nable fortress,  aud  completely  safe,  until  his  own  treacherous 
band  shall  unbar  the  gate.  There  is  no  sin  in  merely  being 
tempted,  and  the  man  then  only  becomes  the  sinner  when 
he  puts  his  own  voluntariness  in  alliance  with  the  tempting 
influence.  Whatever  apology  on  the  score  of  human  sym- 
pathy with  human  infirmity  wo  may  be  disposed  to  make  for 
a  much  tempted  fellow-creature,  it  must  be  in  consideration 
of  oar  conscious  weakness  and  fear  of  what  we  should  he 
liable  to  do  in  the  trial,  and  not  that  a  strictly  rigliteous 
verdict  can  take  anything  from  the  sin  of  consenting,  to  put 
over  with  the  sin  of  tempting.  The  two  kiuds  of  sin  in  their 
respective  criminalities  stand  separately,  each  in  its  own 
enormity,  and  neither  can  take  anything  of  or  from  the 
other,  nor  make  any  aggregate  diminution.  Whatever  the 
temptation,  the  tempted  might  and  should  have  resisted;  hia 
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coiiseut  to  the  temptatioa  was  bis  own,  and  is  wholly  io- 
aliouable.  No  other  can  divide  and  share  his  guilt,  and  so 
it  must  forever  staud  iuexcusable. 

But,  up  to  this  point,  the  sin  of  all  that  has  been  dona 
is  in  the  tempter  alone,  and  nothing  of  disobedience  has 
yet  come  from  the  tempted.  His  sensibilities  have  been 
awakened  and  tlie  appetitive  impulse  excited ;  but  in  such 
coiisiitutioual  working  of  sentient  nature  there  is  nothing  of 
spiritual  disposing  and  moral  doing.  Had  the  first  tempta- 
tion of  our  race,  stopped  at  this  point,  in  only  awakening 
appetitive  impulse  to  the  forbidden  fruit,  "  as  good  for  food 
and  as  desirable  to  make  one  wise,"  the  tempted  would  have 
stood  sinless,  like  the  second  Adam,  to  whom  the  temptation 
to  make  bread  came  "  when  lie  was  very  hungry  and  would 
have  eaten."  The  tempter's  sin  was  here  finished,  and  his 
guilt  as  heinous  as  it  could  have  been  in  the  success  uf  his 
tempting  work ;  but  the  sin  was  of  the  devil  only,  and  in  the 
cisQ  of  the  first  parents,  as  of  Jesus,  the  sin  would  have  been 
all  the  dijvil's,  and  not  theirs,  if,  as  Jesus  did,  they  had  said, 
"  Get  tboo  hence,  Satan." 

In  all  processes  of  tempting,  the  fivat  thing  is  the  prepara- 
tion for  and  the  applying  of  the  tempting  motive,  and  in  fully 
accomplishing  this  the  tempting  work  is  consummated,  and 
the  overt  deed  stands  out  for  God  to  judge  and  punish ;  but 
if  the  tempted  has  not  assented,  and  put  his  own  will  in 
execution  of  the  appetitive  impulse,  tlie  moral  guilt  is  the 
templar's  alone,  and  tlie  tempted  has  as  yet  no  sin  to  excuse, 
nor  criminality  that  needs  palliation. 

Tiie  tempted  must  ad  in  tnluTiiary  execution  qf  the  tempter't 
design,  in  order  to  hia  transgreaaion.  The  temptation  was  fin- 
ished in  the  tempter's  finished  work.  If  there  is,  then,  to  be 
any  advance  in  tho  process,  the  agency  of  the  tempted  most 
begin,  and  mingle  in  accordant  concurrence  with  the  agency 
of  the  tempter.  When  here  tho  tempted  stands  firm,  and 
refuses  all  complicity  with  the  soliciting  influence,  he  is  not, 
and  only  the  tempter  is,  a  sinner.  And  if  he  yield  assent, 
and  put  his  spirit  in  subserviency  to  tlie  excited  senao- 
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impulse,  this  is  of  his  origiiiatioa,  and  the  transgression  is 
his  sin  ;  and  he  onlj,  aud  not  the  tempter,  must  stand 
chargeable  for  it.  Each  agent  has  liis  own  intent  and 
executive  act,  and  in  these  his  own  sin,  and  for  precisely 
that  which  is  his  must  each  be  answerable  —  the  tempter  for 
tempting,  and  the  tempted  for  concurring. 

Collateral  Considebations  rather  AaoBAVATE  than  Elx- 

CUSB  TEANSQRiaSIOS   DKDEE  TEMPTATION. 

Beside  the  ezclnsiou  of  God  from  all  temptation  to  evil, 
and  tlie  inalienable  guilt  of  the  tempter  and  the  temptedi 
respectively,  there  are  still  some  collateral  considerations 
carrying  the  evidence  even  further  than  mere  inesciisable- 
ucss  of  transgression  under  temptation,  tlic  very  temptation 
rather  heightening  the  guilt. 

The  tempted  are  tker^  put  under  peculiar  obligaiions  to 
resent  the  insult  and  rebuke  the  tempter.  No  sin  is  more 
obvious  and  detestable  than  that  of  inducing  another  to  sin. 
As  if  his  own  transgressions  were  insufficient  to  satiate  his 
spirit  of  disloyalty  and  rebellion,  the  tempter  seeks  directly 
to  involve  others  in  tlie  same  guilt  aud  ruin.  Whether  from 
encouragement  to  himself  iu  having  companions  in  iniquity, 
or  tho  gratification  of  a  malignant  desire  to  ruin  otiiers,  or 
so  deep  hate  to  righteous  authority  that  he  will  seek  to 
spread  and  intensify  tlie  hatred,  or  perhaps  a  combination 
of  all  these  selfish  and  malicious  designs,  nothing  can  be 
more  abhorrent  to  all  virtuous  sentiment  than  tlie  disclosure 
of  such  base  motives  in  the  very  fact  of  the  tempting.  A 
solicitation  to  any  vicious  indulgence,  or  a  plausible  pleading 
for  any  disobedience  as  justifiahle  or  excusable,  should  at 
once  arouse  tlie  suspicions  of  the  tempted,  and  awaken  sharp 
discernment  to  detect  the  most  subtle  tempting  designs. 
That  heedlessness  or  credulous  weakness  which  permits  the 
imposition  to  work  out  its  deception  is  inexcusable ;  and 
when  the  ensnaring  purpose  further  opens,  no  sterner  im- 
perative can  come  to  any  man  than  that,  for  virtue's  sake, 
he  resent  the  insult,  and  rebuke  the  insolent  presumption. 
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Our  Saviour's  example  is  more  than  a  warrant,  aud  impoees 
on  us  the  duty  to  mark  our  detestation  by  his  own  indignant 
"  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan." 

Nothing  becomes  that  manly  valor  which  is  the  essence 
of  virtue  but  Buch  prompt  resentmeat ;  and  if,  instead,  we 
listen  aud  lean  to  and  at  last  fall  in  with  the  base  allure- 
rocnt,  it  can  only  augment  our  disgrace  to  put  the  insult  of 
the  temptation  as  an  excuse  for  the  pollution  of  our  assenting. 
"  Resist  the  devil,  and  he  will  fleo  from  you." 

Temptation  repelled  devotee  character  aTid  fxmfirma  in- 
tegrity. It  would  be  foolhardy  rashly  .to  run  within  the 
influence  of  the  tempter.  Knowing  the  liabilities  to  yield 
and  be  overcome,  it  will  be  presumptuous  to  dare  the 
dangers  of  tempting  positions.  Yet  if,  in  the  course  of 
natural  occurrences,  and  especially  in  the  fulfilment  of  the 
claims  of  benevolence  or  of  duty,  we  encounter  temptation 
in  enticements  to  indulgence  or  tlireatenings  of  danger,  it 
may  not  be  our  misfortune,  but  a  fair  oETer  for  attainii^ 
thereby  a  higher  excellency.  Temptations  overcome  dis- 
courage aud  drive  off  the  tempter;  the  tempted  becomes  the 
victor,  and  the  tempter  the  vanquished.  By  his  manly  firm- 
ness, the  assailed  one  triumphs,  and  successive  victories 
elevate  him  to  become  the  veteran  conqueror.  Courage  is 
gained  on  the  side  of  virtue,  and  despair  settles  upon  the 
dcceilful  and  presumptuous  assailant.  As  the  victor  gains 
new  resolution,  and  rises  in  conscious  worthiness,  his  iut^- 
rity  of  character  becomes  confirmed,  and  he  is  more  surely 
and  more  safely  to  be  trusted.  "  Blessed  is  the  man  that 
endurcth  temptation ;  for  when  he  is  tried  ho  shall  receive 
the  crown  of  life"  (James  i.  12). 

On  such  account,  one  need  not  regret  the  occurrence  of 
temptations  in  his  providential  experiences ;  for  they  give  to 
him  their  opportunities  of  magnifying  his  love  to  truth  and 
righteousness  and  manifesting  more  fully  his  loyalty  to  God. 
The  carelessness  which  perverts,  or  the  cowardice  which 
deserts  such  occasions  of  trial,  and  yields  to  the  tempter,  or 
runs  from  his  assigned  post,  loses  all  the  offered  advantage 
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and  subjects  himself  to  reproach.  Ho  might  liave  foiled  the 
tempter,  and  brought  honor  to  God.  The  chastity  of  Joseph 
and  the  patient  firmness  of  Job  were  the  more  pure  and 
precious  by  their  triumphant  fidelity  in  the  liours  of  tempta^ 
tion;  and  vhoso  falls  in  such  assaults  upon  his  virtue  is 
both  excuseless  in  his  sin,  and  also  blameworthy  in  losing 
the  greater  m^nanimity  and  dignity  he  might  have  attained. 
As  the  Captain  of  our  salvation  was  made  perfect  through 
eufferings,  without  which  ho  could  not  have  been  so  complete 
ft  Saviour  for  .us,  so  in  tliis  he  has  left  to  iis  an  example,  that 
we  follow  iu  his  steps,  taking  bravely  the  temptations  which 
must  needs  be  met  in  the  ways  of  provideilce  and  duty,  and 
standing  firm  to  the  end.  The  severity  of  the  conflict  will 
add  its  proportional  hardihood  for  coming  battles,  and  secure 
victory  in  future  assaults,  and  neitiier  tlio  avoidance  of  such 
incidental  temptations,  nor  the  yielding  te  their  influence, 
can  make  their  occurrence  an  excuse  for  either  the  pusillan- 
imity of  the  desertion  or  the  ignominy  of  the  fall. 

Listening  to  temptation  wiU  bring,  first,  tranaffresaion,  and 
then  the  tempting  of  others.  When  the  tempting  insinuation 
first  arises,  it  will  be  inexcusable  to  give  the  least  favor  to 
the  solicitation.  So  far  to  listen  to  the  tempting  suggestion 
as  to  hold  It  in  meditation  of  anticipated  indulgence  is  al- 
ready an  admitting  of  the  poison  and  a  beginning  of  assistance 
towards  its  deadly  difi'usion.  The  appetite  is  awakened  into 
an  impulse  towards  forbidden  gratification,  and  this  is  now 
cherished  by  the  tempted  as  a  welcome  topic  of  thought  and 
fond  imt^natJon.  It  may  be  an  appeal  to  the  mind  in  any 
form  of  sense-enjoyment,  like  an  acquisition  of  wealth  or 
power  or  pleasure ;  but  the  longing  for  It  has  been  excited, 
and  the  will  now  so  far  actively  assents  as  to  hold  and  cherish 
it,  and  so  the  temptation  has  actively  struck  in.  The  next 
step  soon  follows  in  casting  about  to  see  what  means  there 
may  be  for  the  execution,  and  then  quite  readily  comes,  with 
perhaps  some  hesitancy  and  misgiving,  the  assenting  agency 
of  incipient  arrangements  toward  ultimate  accomplishment. 
The  man  has  already  become  an  actual  sinner,  and  the  eia 
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will  Boon  finish  itself  vith  a  full  and  fixed  disposition  in  the 
way  of  transgression,  and  so  bring  forth  moral  death  in  the 
spirit.  Prompt  rebuke  and  resistance  at  the  start  would  as 
surely  have  led  to  ultimate  victory  and  Bpiritual  iutegrity 
and  life ;  but  the  consenting  dalliance  with  the  offered 
temptation  was  the  opening  inlet  to  the  actual  transgresdon. 

When,  now,  the  transgression  lias  been  consummated,  the 
easy  and  sure  consequent  is,  that  this  actual  transgressor 
begins  himself  to  be  a  tempter,  and  tlirows  influences  over 
others  to  induce  tlieir  transgression.  No  man  consents  to 
sia,  and  passes  along  in  practices  of  iniquity,  but  he  soon 
becomes  a  direct  agent  in  destroying  more  victims  in  the 
same  way.  The  mischief  (spreads  like  a  pestilence,  and  each 
new  transgressor  is  straightway  a  new  tempter,  and  in  eveiy 
case  the  "  one  sinner  destroyetli  much  good."  The  burning 
brand  is  lighted,  and  will  not  quench  and  put  out  the  Sre 
of  itself;  it  stands  in  the  midst  of  other  combustibles,  on 
which  it  seizes,  and  we  are  soon  forced  to  witness  "  ho» 
great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kiiidletb."  If  the  temptation 
cannot  excuse  your  consenting  to  transgress,  bow  much  less 
so  your  going  over  to  the  tempter's  side,  and  joining  him  in 
doing  the  devil's  work!  The  last  was  as  a  moral  certainty 
involved  in  the  first,  and  by  so  much  aggravates  the  guilt 
of  the  first  parley  with  the  tempter. 

Special  divine  airength  is  offered  to  the  tempted.  Not  only 
has  the  man  tlie  native  powers  of  free-agency  whereby  the 
spirit  may  control  the  sense,  and  hold  every  appetite  and 
passion  in  subjection  to  reason,  however  strongly  these  may 
be  influenced  by  temptation,  but,  beyond  this,  special  spintu&I 
help  is  graciously  offered  to  every  tempted  soul.  The  rule 
proposed  by  divine  revelation,  on  which  God  will  deal  with 
all  men,  is  tliis :  "  Ood  is  faithful,  who  will  not  suffer  you 
to  be  tempted  above  that  ye  are  able,  but  will  with  the 
temptation  also  make  a  way  to  escape,  that  ye  may  be  able 
to  bear  it "  (1  Cor.  x.  13).  Of  "  our  merciful  and  faithful 
Higii-Priest "  it  is  said :  "  For  in  that  he  himself  hath  suffered, 
being  tempted,  he  is  able  to  succor  them  tliat  are  tempted" 
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{Hcb.  li.  18).  And,  on  this  accouut,  we  arg  all  exhorted  to 
'*  come  boldly  unto  the  throne  of  grace,  that  we  may  obtain 
mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help  iu  every  time  of  need"  (Heb. 
iv,  IG).  No  tempted  man  is  left  to  the  necessity  of  meeting 
any  tempter  alone.  There  are  always  more  helps  in  every 
spiritual  conflict  offered  than  there  are  tempting  influences 
applied,  and  the  spiritual  eye  may  always  see  mountains 
"  full  of  horses  and  chariots  of  fire  round  about  him."  We 
may  have  often  to  wrestle  not  only  with  flesh  and  blood,  but 
against  "  Epiritual  wickedness  in  high  places,"  yet  we  do 
uot  go  to  the  warfare  on  our  own  charges.  Full  armor  is 
given,  and  available  defences  oflered,  and  strong  auxiliaries 
are  close  at  hand.  All  fleeing  from  or  yielding  in  the  con- 
flict must  be  an  ungrateful  rejection  of  this  expensively 
provided  and  graciously  offered  help ;  and  this,  instead  of 
excusing,  enhances  the  guilt  of  complying  with  the  tempter's 
design. 

CONCLnSION. 

The  conclusion  now  attained  and  established  has  important 
practical  bearings  of  a  theological,  personal,  and  social  char- 
acter. It  will  be  for  the  completion  of  our  discussion  of  this 
subject,  if  we  here  note  some  of  the  more  important  of  these 
practical  matters  as  tliey  stand  related  to  the  facts  of  tempta- 
tion to  evil. 

TheclogicoRy,  no  body  of  divinity  can  be  sound  which  has 
running  through  it  the  doctrine  that  God  wishes  his  creatures 
to  sin,  and  works  in  or  upon  them  to  induce  It. 

There  is  sin,  there  long  has  been,  and  ever  will  be  sin, 
within  the  moral  government  of  God.  The  truth  of  God's 
being  and  the  fact  of  sin  may  both  be  recognized  with  no 
man  ifcsted  apprehension  of  any  disagreement  between  them ; 
or,  if  noticed,  the  seeming  disagreement  may  be  left  with  no 
attempt  at  any  philosophical  reconciliation ;  or  very  strenuous 
cflbrts  may  be  made  to  harmonize,  in  speculation,  the  facts 
of  God's  omnipotent  and  universal  sway  with  his  permissioa 
of  sin  ;  we  say  nothing  here  of  the  comparative  proprieties  or 
possibilities  of  the  three  cases,  but  design  most  emphaticaUy 
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to  affirm,  whether  philosophical  speculation  be  applied  in 
expounding  it  or  not,  that  the  true  creed  ou  this  point  must 
be,  Sin  did  not  originate  in  God.  He  had  no  compltciij  of 
solicitation  or  approbation  with  its  beginning  in  any  of  liis 
creatures. 

Somehow,  sin  has  come  into  God's  system  of  government 
against  liis  authority;  and  its  continuance,  as  well  as  its 
origin,  leaves  the  sin  to  be  abominable  in  his  sight;  and  it 
cannot  consist  with  this  that  he  wishes  for  it  and  works  to 
securo  it.  AH  theorizing  or  teaching  subversive  of  this 
truth,  or  obscuring  its  clearness,  should  be  rejected  without 
ceremony  or  apology,  no  matter  how  ingenious  the  specu- 
lation or  earnest  the  teaching  may  be.  Sin  at  the  centre  of 
a  theological  system  must  exclude  reason  from  the  centre, 
and  the  entire  sphere  must  then  be  unreasonable.  No  the- 
ology is  preferable  to  the  most  labored  system  of  doctrines 
which  makes  sin  desirable  at  the  source  of  all  moral  agency. 
Better  atheism,  even,  tlian  belief  in  a  God  who  wishes  and 
works  to  get  disobedience  to  hie  commandments. 

PeraonaUy,  tlie  transgressor  has  nothing  to  do  with  ex- 
cuses. Having  sinned,  uo  matter  under  what  tcmptii^ 
inducements,  it  is  only  a  result  of  the  heart's  deceitfuluess 
that  an  attempt  is  made  to  interpose  apolofjies  and  excuses, 
and  thus  avoid  responsibilities.  It  is  the  witness  of  its  love 
for  delusions  and  "  trust  in  lies."  There  is  ever  in  such 
palliations  an  aversion  to  standing  out  and  taking  to  himself 
wliat  is  his  own,  and  a  seeking  to  throw  on  others  the 
burdens  which  are  not  tlieirs.  Ko  such  alienation  of  pe> 
sonal  guilt  is  possible  ;  since,  no  matter  what  the  tempting 
source  may  have  been,  there  was  the  open  way  for  escape. 
And  so  every  sinner  is  held  by  a  jnst  claim  to  ingenuously 
admit  his  responsibility  for  exactly  that  which  is  bis,  and 
confess  his  guilt  in  it,  and  to  expect  a  settlement  of  it  in 
some  way  himself,  both  with  his  own  conscience  and  with 
God,  and  excusing  the  sin  is  uo  part  of  his  business.  It 
adds  immensely  to  his  already  incurred  disgrace  to  attempt 
the  baseness  of  somehow  shuffling  off  upon  another  tlio 
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demerit  vhich  belongs  alone  to  him.  He  listened  to  tlie 
tempter,  and  consented  to  his  designs,  and  this  agency  was 
bis,  and  not  the  tempter's ;  and  the  011I7  honest,  righteous 
course  is  frankly  to  ovn  it,  and  stand  himself  alone  in 
bearing  what  is  his  due.  Tlie  tempter  mnst  stand  for  his 
tempting  agency ;  but  the  tempted  must  as  exclusively  stand 
for  bis  consenting  act,  and  what  the  tempter  has  done  and 
must  answer  for  cannot  have  an  excusing  efficacy  for  what 
the  tempted  has  done.  One  thing  only  is  in  place  for  the 
tempted  transgressor,  as  either  satisfactory  to  his  own  con- 
science or  to  God,  which  is,  to  evince  a  reformed  disposition 
in  honest  confession  of  the  fact  and  the  guilt  of  his  sin,  and 
henceforth  stand  in  resistance  to  all  coming  temptations. 
The  very  least  is  the  best  in  the  way  of  apology  and  excuse, 
and  the  most  prompt  in  the  way  of  acknowledgment  and 
reformation. 

SocwUy,  there  are  two  directions  in  which  we  are  to  turn 
our  practical  consideration :  First,  how  shall  we  treat  the 
tempted  transgressor  ?  The  tempted  ones  who  have  sinned  and 
fallen  are  all  around  us.  We  must  needs  go  out  of  the  world, 
if  we  would  refuse  to  "keep  company"  with  the  tempted  and 
fallen ;  yea,  we  ourselves  are  in  just  tlie  condition  of  having 
sinned  under  some  tempter's  influence.  How  shall  the 
social  intercourse  of  such  a  community  be  regulated  ?  Com- 
passion for  the  tempted  is  right,  and  our  pity  should  be 
proportioned  to  the  stress  of  their  temptation  ;  for  to  this 
extent  has  been  their  misfortune,  and  not  their  fault  Their 
sin  has  come  with  their  assenting,  and  therein  traiiegressing, 
and  even  in  their  sinning,  though  disapproving,  we  may  still 
have  pity  for  them.  So  God  pities  us  his  sinning  creatures, 
and  "  remembers  that  we  are  dust."  He  takes  fully  into 
account  our  weak,  frail,  sensuously  susceptible  constitution, 
and  proportions  blame  in  that  direction,  as  well  as  in  reference 
to  the  strength  of  the  tempting  influence.  But,  compas- 
sionate as  God  is  toward  tempted  transgressors,  he  yet  holds 
each  to  his  just  accountability.  He  bates  no  jot  of  deserved 
blame  and  disapprobation  for  any  man's  sin.    His  pity  never 
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OTorruns  his  righteousness,  nor  does  he  ever  allow  the  guilty 
to  run  away  with  his  pity.  He  measures  the  desert  accu- 
rately, and  makes  the  response  to  follow  exactly.  God  puts 
notliing  to  onr  account  which  is  not  ours ;  but  what  is  ours 
he  neither  overlooks  nor  permits  us  to  put  off  from  ourselves 
upon  otiiers.  Just  what  tlie  guilt  is  he  puts  back  upou  the 
transgressor,  and  makes  the  sinner  confess  and  repent  and 
forsake,  or  no  measure  of  his  pity  for  that  sinner  makes  God 
to  for^ve.  Pardon  without  such  reformation  would  involve 
the  integrity  of  the  divine  character  in  the  issue,  and  damage 
bis  kingdom  in  a  way  tliat  no  considerations  of  compassion 
could  repair. 

In  like  manner  as  God  pities,  so  should  we ;  canyiog  the 
apology  for  sinners  so  far  as  to  secure  full  exemption  of 
blame  and  exclusion  of  evil  from  them  for  that  which  is 
not  theirs.  But  for  just  what  is  theirs  we  must  manifest 
our  disapprobation  and  hold  to  full  account,  despite  all  sym- 
pathy, whetlier  the  account  is  to  be  settled  with  us  or  with 
the  law  of  the  state  or  with  tlie  law  of  God,  Tlie  exposure 
of  appalling  corruption  and  weak  and  wicked  prevarication, 
falsehood,  and  perhaps  perjury,  to  escape  from  manifest 
complications  in  the  iniquity,  tell  how  wide  and  powerful 
temptation  has  spread  even  in  the  high  places  of  our  nation, 
and  it  becomes  the  sterner  duty  for  every  honest  man  to 
stand  firm,  althougli  lie  stands  alooe,  and  "  in  any  wise 
rebuke  his  neighbor,  and  not  suffer  sin  upon  him."  The 
Tirtuous  man  becomes  himself  the  tempter,  wliea  he  holds 
his  peace  and  keeps  back  rebuke  in  times  of  abounding 
iniquity.  The  strongest  claim  on  all  tlie  good  is  that  they 
hold  all  transgressors  to  their  full  and  fair  account. 

Finally,  how  treat  the  tempter?  It  is,  doubtless,  the  part 
of  humanity  to  pity  even  the  tempter ;  but  in  the  light  of 
bis  tempting  agency,  it  must  be  pity  either  for  unmitigated 
selfishnesB  or  for  unmingled  malevolence.  The  tempter  sios 
beyond  liis  own  ruin  in  seeking  the  ruin  of  others,  inducing 
tbem  to  become  instruments  to  his  forbidden  indulgences, 
or,  sUll  more  wlokedly,  &om  ^leer  malignity  and  malice 
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aforotliouglit,  lie  leads  the  other  iiito  crime  with  the  depraved 
intent  of  a  demou.  His  sin,  any  way,  is  of  vastly  deeper 
guilt  in  temptiii;;  than  that  of  his  victim  in  consenting,  and 
for  just  this  deeper  guilt  he  should  be  held  to  account  Tlie 
aggravated  guilt  is  his,  and  no  part  of  the  sin  of  tlic  tempted. 
No  success  in  his  selfish  or  malicious  intent,  nor  any  advan- 
tage from  power  or  position  whicti  liis  success  may  have 
gained,  and  with  wliich  lie  may  be  seeking  to  defend  himself, 
should  be  allowed  to  screen  from  full  exposure,  or  shield 
from  full  responsibility.  Public  sentimeiit  and  peual  law 
should  ever  hold  the  seducer  to  any  sin  amenable  to  a 
sterner  account  and  a  sorer  infliction  than  the  tempted 
transgressor. 

The  tempting  influence  may  have  been  flattery  or  bribery, 
the  preparation  and  appliance  of  favoring  occasion,  or  the 
pressure  of  harsh  constraint ;  but,  in  any  case,  our  pity  for 
the  tempter  has  done  all  it  sliould,  when  it  has  turned  from 
him  such  blame  and  censure  as  is  undeserved ;  and  our 
deep  disapprobation  of  his  selfish  or  malignant  ciimioality 
should  lead  us  to  hold  him  responsible  to  the  full  extent  of 
all  the  guilt  proved  upon  him.  Any  sympathetic  impulses 
which  may  bo  allowed  to  interfere  with  this  full  measure 
when  tlie  day  for  penal  execution  has  come,  will  be  cruelty 
to  the  innocent  and  treachery  to  social  safety.  When  public 
sympathy  or  public  laxity  of  moral  sentiment  leaves  the  cor- 
rupters of  society  in  impunity,  the  certain  dissolution  and 
speedy  destruction  of  that  community  are  inevitable. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 
EL  MOHBAKAH,  OB  THE  PLACE  OF  ELUAH'S  SACRIFICE. 


Ahono  the  interesting  Bites  in  Palestine,  few  are  better 
identified  than  the  place  on  Mt.  Cannel  vhere  Elijah  repaired 
the  altar  of  Jehovah  and  defeated  the  priests  of  Baal.  Tra- 
dition fixes  the  spot,  and  it  is  a  tradition  in  which  there  is  do 
disagreement  among  the  various  sects  in  Palestine.  Stanley 
pronounces  it  "  unusually  trustworthy."  '  Dr.  Thomson 
gives  six  reasons  for  having  confidence  in  the  tradition,  and 
concludes  by  saying :  "  Why,  therefore,  should  there  be  a 
doubt  about  the  matter  ?  I  confesa,  with  hearty  good-will, 
that  I  am  troubled  with  none."  ' 

Tlie  first  among  modem  ex[dorers  te  visit  the  place  and 
publish  an  account  of  it  seems  to  have  been  Van  de  Velde, 
who  found  the  spot,  March  2, 1852.^  Besides  his  account, 
the  only  original  sources  of  information  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  are  the  narratives  of  Dr.  Thomson,  Dean  Stanley, 
and  Mr.  Tristram.*  Prof.  Porter,  in  his  Hand-book  for  Pales- 
tine (Murray's  Series)  also  gives  an  account  of  the  place,  but 
leaves  us  in  doubt  whether  his  description  is  derived  from 
personal  observation  or  from  the  publications  of  others. 
Having  recently  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  place  twice, 
and  finding  the  above-mentioned  descriptions  somewhat  un- 
satisfactory,  I  venture  to  undertake  a  criticism  of  these,  and 
to  make  some  additional  contributions  to  the  topography  of 
the  place,  and  to  the  exposition  of  the  narrative  given  in  1 
£ings  xviii.  My  object  will  be  accomplished,  if  any  traveller 
shall  he  saved  from  the  vexatious  disappointment  which 
many  have  experienced.    Having  read,  in  the  guide4)ook, 

1  Sinai  Mid  FaleaciDe,  p.  3tS.  *  Lud  and  the  Book,  Tol.  ii.  p.  iU. 
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that  everything  in  the  place  corresponds  perfectly  with  the 
sacred  narrative,  one  climbs  the  mountain  in  the  full  ex- 
pectation of  having  notliing  to  do,  on  reaching  tlie  place  of 
sacriGce,  but  easily  to  reproduce  in  imagination  the  biblical 
scene.  Arriving  there,  however,  he  finds  himself  perplexed 
by  the  disagreement  between  the  books  and  the  locality,  and 
spends  the  time,  which  might  be  pleasantly  occupied  in  med- 
itating on  the  sacred  events,  in  vain  attempts  to  reconcile  the 
statcmeuts  in  liis  books  with  t)ie  Bible  and  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  place.  Let  us,  then,  first  notice  the  principal 
features  of  the  locality. 

Aa  to  the  spot  now  called  el-Mohraka  (or,  as  others  write  it, 
Mokhrakah,  Hohhrakah,  Mukhrakah,  Muhrakah,  or  Maliar- 
rakah),  it  is  situated  on  the  top  of  tlie  Carmel  range,  at  the 
southeastern  extremity  of  it.  On  this  point,  all  except 
Tristram  seem  to  be  agreed.  The  name  itself  (signifying 
the  burnt  place  or  place  of  burning)  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  circumstance  that  here  the  fire  descended  and 
burned  the  sacrifice  of  Elijah.  The  exact  spot  is  assumed 
to  be  marked  by  the  ruins  of  a  stone  building,  mentioned  by 
Van  de  Velde,  Stanley,  Tliomson,  Porter,  and  Tristmm.  I 
may  add  that  there  now  stands,  close  by  the  ruin,  on  the 
south  of  it,  an  oratory  said  to  be  used  by  the  Latin  monks. 
It  is  about  twenty-five  feet  square,  and  is  divided  into  two 
compartments,  at  the  inner  extremity  of  one  of  which  is  a  rude 
altar.    This  building,  I  was  told,  has  been  recently  erected. 

The  summit  on  which  el-Mohrakah  is  situated,  though  a 
part  of  the  range,  is  somewhat  isolated  by  a  deep  depression 
running  on  the  north  and  northwest  side  of  it  On  the  west 
aiid  south  the  ground  also  slopes  away,  but  somewhat  more 
gently ;  but  on  the  east  the  descent  is  almost  precipitous.  From 
the  summit  a  wide  view  of  the  Uediterranean  is  obtained, 
there  being  nothing  to  obstruct  it,  except  in  the  northwest, 
where,  of  course,  the  mountain  range  itself,  a  part  of  which 
ia  even  higher  than  the  point  of  view,'  hides  the  sea  for  a 

1  Stanley  (p.  345)  Epeaki  of  the  eastern  extremity  u  "  the  highest  point  of  tbe 
whole  ridge."    Bat  the  higbect  point  U  U  EaAelv  90mt  four  miles  trom  the  ex- 
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considerable  distauce.  On  tlie  south  and  southwest  one  looks 
upon  the  hills  of  Samaria  and  the  plain  of  Sharon.  On  the 
east  is  a  splendid  view  of  the  whole  plain  of  Esdraelon,  widi 
Mt.  Gilboa,  Little  Hermon,  and  Mt.  Tabor;  and  in  the 
DOi'theast  iire  seen  Itie  hills  around  ^•azai'etli. 

Under  this  Eiimmit,  on  the  east,  is  a  sort  of  basin  on  tbe 
mountain  side,  an  open  space  partly  cultivated  and  sprinkled 
over  with  olive-trees.  I  should  roughly  estimate  it  to  be 
about  two  hundred  rods  in  diameter.  This  is  the  "wide 
upland  sweep  "  of  Stanley,  the  "  glade  "  or  "  amphitheatre" 
of  Tristram.  The  western  half  of  it,  especially  the  part  im- 
mediately under  the  cliff,  is  very  steep.  As  one  descends 
further,  it  becomes  more  nearly  level.  Still  further,  at  the 
lower  extremity  of  this  amphitheatre  (not  the  upper  part,  as 
Tristram  affirms)  is  the  fountain  from  which  Elijah  is  geae- 
rally  supposed  to  have  got  the  water  to  fill  the  trench.  It  is 
situated  on  the  northern  side  of  the  wady,  or  ravine,  into 
which  the  basin  hero  contracts.  And  at  this  point,  or  a  little 
below,  the  descent  to  the  plain  of  EsdraeloD  again  becomes 
more  rapid.  Stanley  says  that  an  old  olive-tree  marks  the 
place  of  the  fountain  (wliich,  however,  he  did  not  hinwelf 
see).  Tristram,  who  was  there  ten  years  later,  says  tliatit 
is  "overhung  by  a  fcv  magni&cont  trees."  As  trees  are 
mutable  things,  botli  these  statements  may  be  correct;  but 
in  the  spring  of  1872  the  fountain  was  overhung  only  by 
a  fallen  tree-trunk,  about  nine  feet  long,  lying  directly  over 
it.  There  is  a  magniEcent  oak-tree  growing  over  a  rocky 
ledge,  a  very  few  rods  west  of  the  fountain,  under  whose 
Bbade  parijes  of  travellers  are  fond  of  resting  aud  taking 
lunch.  Van  do  Yelde  speaks  of  the  fountain  as  "  vaulted  " 
and  "  in  the  form  of  a  tank."  When  I  was  there,  little  of 
the  vatilt  could  be  seen.  Indeed,  except  upon  a  close 
examination,  one  would  have  noticed  nothing  but  a  well 
about  six  feet  in  diameter  ;  the  wall  built  of  unhewn  stones, 

troDitj.  There  the  height  is  fpren  b;  Grore  (Smith's  Bible  Diet.  Am.  ed.  p- 
Se9),  M  1T2B  feet ;  b;  Porter  (Eitto'i  C;cl.),  as  IT50  fet.  El-HoliniU,  •cocid- 
ing  to  Van  de  Tcldo,  ii  163S  feet  high;  Mcording  to  Gmn,  1600  TeeL 
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and  standing  about  eight  feet  out  of  tlie  water  on  the  north- 
western (upper)  side,  and  about  five  feet  on  the  opposite 
eide.  But  under  the  upper  side  of  the  wall,  close  to  the 
water,  almost  covered  by  it,  I  observed  what  niight  be  a  part 
of  an  arch  or  roof,  made  of  liewn  stones  eight  or  ton  inclies 
square.  The  water  extended  under  this  arch ;  how  far,  I 
could  not  tell.  I  tried  to  measure  the  depth  of  tlie  water ; 
but,  finding  notliiog  better  than  a  tall  celery-stalk  to  use 
for  a  plummet,  I  can  ouly  say  that  I  found  no  bottom, 
though  I  put  it  in  as  deep  as  nine  feet.  The  water  is 
clear  and  good,  but  not  very  cold.  An  Arab,  who  happened 
along,  stated  to  my  companion  that  the  spring  is  never  dry. 
Tristram  seems  to  have  been  more  fortunate  in  getting  a 
view  of  the  vault.  He  says :  "  The  reservoir  of  the  spring 
is  stone-built  and  square,  about  eight  feet  deep,  and  tlie  old 
steps  which  once  descended  to  it  may  yet  be  traced.  The 
roof  partially  remains.  The  water  is  of  some  depth,  and  is 
perennial,"  Tristram  visited  the  place  on  the  sixteenth  of 
December,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  he  should  bavo  found 
the  water  much  lower  than  when  I  was  there  (April  25). 

The  ridges  which  inclose  this  basin  on  the  north  and  south 
are  not  very  commanding.  They  are  hardly  more  than  gen- 
tle swells,  except  at  the  eastern  part  of  the  southern  side. 
One  may  ascend  to  the  Mohrakah  from  the  fountain  by  three 
different  ways.  The  bridle-path  leads  to  the  right,  over  the 
ridge  on  the  northern  side  of  the  basin,  and  makes  a  circuit 
quite  around  the  northern  side  of  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
80  that  the  first  approach  to  the  Mohrakah  is  the  same  as  for 
those  who  come  to  it  from  Esfieh  along  the  mountain  ridge. 
A  horse  occupies  twenty-five  minutes  or  moro  in  going  up 
tbis  path.  If  one  walks,  however,  one  can  go  much  more 
directly,  either  by  climbing  up  the  precipitous  eastern  side 
of  the  summit,  or  hy  passing  around  a  little  to  the  south  and 
coming  up  on  the  southern  slope.  The  time  required  to 
pass  between  the  two  points  in  either  of  the  two  latter  ways 
is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  minutes.  At  present  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Bummit  is  very  rough,  being  thickly  covered 
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with  lai^,  augular  rocks,  and  ovei^owa  with  bruEh-wood. 
The  same  is  true  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  more  level 
portion  of  the  summit.  As  to  the  east  side,  Van  de  Velde's 
statement  that  "  tlie  rock  shoots  up  in  an  almost  perpendic- 
ular wall  of  more  than  two  hundred  feet  in  height  on  the 
side  of  the  vale  of  Esdraelon,"  gives  an  erroneous  impression. 
The  rock  is  not  so  steep  but  that  I  clambered  directly  up  it  to 
the  Mohrakah.  A  little  further  north,  however,  on  the  same 
sido,  tho  rock  is  quite  precipitous ;  but  the  precipitous  part 
is  not  more  than  thirty  feet  high.  Below  this,  as  already 
remarked,  the  ground  formed  by  the  debris  is  very  steep, 
but  ought  not  to  be  called  part  of  the  precipice. 

A  word  respecting  the  ruins  on  the  Mobrakah.  There  can 
be  no  mistake  as  to  tlieir  location.  The  "  rocky,  level  space" 
on  the  summit,  of  which  Van  de  Velde  speaks,  is,  as  he  says, 
"  of  no  great  circumference,"  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  there 
is  only  one  ruined  building  on  it.  Van  de  Velde  describes  it 
as  "  an  oblong,  quadrangular  building,  of  which  the  front 
wall  and  door  and  both  side  walls  are  still  partially  standing. 
The  large  hewn  stones  suggest  an  older  date  than  that  of 
the  Crusades."  Stanley  calls  it  a  "  square  stone  building," 
and  then  quotes  Van  de  Velde  for 
the  rest.  Dr.  Thomson  says: 
''  There  is  only  a  '  spot  *  on  a  nat- 
ural platform  of  naked  rock,  sur- 
rounded by  a  low  wall,  which, 
from  appearance,  may  have  been 
tliere  in  the  days  of  Elijah,  or 
J  even  before."  Tristram  tells 
only  of  "  hewn  stones,"  These 
accounts  are  only  partially  cor- 
rect, as  a  description  of  the  pn»- 
ent  appearance  of  the  ruins.  The 
shape  is,  as  Van  de  Velde  states, 
quadrangular,  if  we  except  a 
sUght  projection  on  the  south- 
west comer.    The  accompanying  diagram  will  best  ^ve  an 
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idea  of  its  form  and  size.  Portious  of  ail  the  walk  are 
standing ;  but  the  remaius  vary  from  one  to  six  or  eight 
feet  in  height.  The  stones  are  not  large,  howerer;  they 
are,  on  the  average,  hardly  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter ; 
and,  although  Icannotprofess  tojudgeof  the  age  of  buildings, 
1  should  sooner  think  the  building  to  have  been  erectod 
during  the  last  half  century  than  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades 
or  of  Elijah.  Kot  many  of  the  stoues  are  even  hewn.  Some 
of  the  foundation-stones  are  hewn,  however;  and  it  may  be 
that  the  superstructure  was  taken  away  to  build  into  tlie 
oratory  before  spoken  of,  and  that  the  walls  now  standing 
have  been  recently  built  to  take  the  place  of  tlie  older  ones. 
I  cannot  otherwise  account  for  the  above-mentioned  descrip- 
tions. The  walls,  as  they  now  appear,  very  much  resemble  a 
farmer's  stone  wall.  No  mortar  is  seen  in  them,  and  the 
chinks  between  tlie  larger  stones  are  only  loosely  filled  with 
emaller  ones. 

Let  us  now  attempt  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  biblical 
8C^ie.  We  first  naturally  ask  where  the  altar  was  which 
Elijah  repaired.  This  has  been  already  virtually  answered. 
The  tradition  implies  that  it  was  on  the  summit;  and  in  this 
the  above-mentioned  writers  seem  to  agree.  Van  de  Velde 
identifies  el-Mohrakah  with  the  site  of  the  altar  (p.  323),  and 
says  of  it:  "There  ia  not  a  more  conspicuous  spot  on  all 
Garmel  than  the  abrupt,  rocky  height  of  Mohhrakali,  sliooting 
up  so  suddenly  on  the  east"  (p.  322).  Stanley,  also,  says: 
'*  There,  on  tlie  highest  point  of  the  mountain,  may  well 
have  stood,  on  its  sacred  '  high  place,'  the  altar  of  the  Lord 
which  Jezebel  had  tlirown  down"  (p.  347).  Dr.  Thomson 
is  less  explicit,  but  seems  to  imply  the  same.  Tristram, 
also  (p.  117),  after  saying,  "  We  were  standing  on  the  edge 
of  a  cliff,  from  the  base  of  which  the  mountain  sank  steeply 
down  a  thousand  feet  into  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,"  adds,  in 
reference  to  the  same  place,  "The  hewn  stones  among  which 
we  stood  mark  the  site  of  the  altar  of  the  Lord  which  Jezebel 
overtlirew."  So  far  tliere  is  perfect  agreement,  Ti-istram, 
however,  immediately  adds :  "  No  site  in  Palestine  is  more 
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indisputable  than  that  of  the  little  hoUov  in  the  knoll,  three 
hundred  feet  below  us,  where  the  Lord  God  of  Elijaii  maai- 
feeted  his  divinity  before  Ahab  ai^d  assembled  Israel."  And 
again :  "  We  remained  here  [on  the  edge  of  the  cliS]  for  an 

hour, and  then,  leaving  our  horses,  descended  by  a 

slippery  path  to  the  Mohrakali,  or  place  of  sacrifice"  (p.  119). 
This  is  all  very  obscure.  What  does  Mr,  Tristram  mean  by 
"  the  place  of  sacrifice,"  if  not  the  place  where  the  altar 
was  ?  But  he  distinctly  puts  the  two  places  at  least  three 
hundred  feet  apart,  in  reality  (if  he  puts  the  Mohrakah  near 
the  fountain,  as  he  seems  to  do,  p.  119)  more  than  half  a 
mile  apart.  What  other  "  sacrifice  "  cau  be  referred  to,  I 
cannot  conceive.  Certainly,  not  the  slaughter  of  tlie  priests 
of  Baal,  which  took  place  in  the  plain,  nor  tlie  sacrifice  of 
the  bullock  chosen  by  the  priests  of  Baal.  It  is  quite  impos- 
sible, tiierefore,  to  reconcile  this  writer  with  himself.  There 
is,  tlien,  no  ground  in  what  he  says  for  questioniog  the 
tradition  which  puts  el-Mohrakah  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  and  identifies  it  with  the  place  where  Elijah 
repaired  the  altar.  ^ 

We  are  next  led  to  ask  whether  we  are  to  conceive  the 
scene  described  in  1  Kings  xviii.  SO-39  to  have  taken  place 
on  the  summit,  or  in  the  basiu  below.  This  question  is 
almost  identical  with  tlie  last,  and  would  not  need  to  be 
raised,  were  it  not  tliat  some  of  the  writers  seem  to  locale 
the  scene  wholly  in  the  lower  place.  This  is  not  true  of 
Van  de  Velde,  who  says :  "  The  place  of  sacrifice, ac- 
cording to  verses  eighteenth  and  nineteenth,  must  have  been 
ample  enough  in  size  to  contain  a  very  numerous  multitude. 
El-Molirakah  must  at  that  time  have  been  quite  fitted  for 
this,  although  now  covered  with  a  rough,  dense  jungle." 
Dr.  Thomson,  too,  though  not  specific  on  this  point,  in 
general  indorses  Van  de  Velde's  description.  Tristram, 
however,  as  we  have  seen,  pictures  the  transaction  as  occur- 
ring in  the  amphitheatre  below  the  summit.  Aud  Stanley, 
too,  though  unequivocally  locating  Elijah's  altar  on  the 
summit,  yet,  after  expressing  this  opinion,  immediately  addf: 
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"  Close  beneath,  on  a  wide  upland  sweep,  under  the  shade 
of  ancient  olives  and  round  a  well  of  water  said  to  be  peren- 
nial, and  whicli  may  therefore  have  escaped  the  general 
drought  and  have  been  able  to  furnish  water  for  the  trenches 
round  tlie  altar,  must  have  heeu  ranged,  on  one  side  the 
king  and  people,  with  the  eight  hundred  and  fifty  prophets 
of  Baal  and  Astarto,  and  on  the  other  side  the  solitary  and 
commanding  figure  of  the  prophet  of  the  Lord."  This  is 
quoted  and  indorsed  by  Porter.^  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
this  representation.  According  to  it,  the  whole  multitude 
were  assembled  around  the  fountain,  Elijali  with  the  rest. 
And  yet  the  fountain  is,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  more 
than  half  a  mile  from  the  place  of  sacrifice.  The  centra? 
part  of  the 'scene  must  certainly  have  been  around  the  altar 
of  Jehovah.  Still,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  whole 
multitude  could  have  been  on  the  very  summit  and  imme- 
diately around  the  altar.  The  "rocky,  level  space"  (Van 
de  Velde),  or  "natural  platform  of  naked  rock"  (Thomson), 
or  "  terrace  of  natural  rock  "  (Porter),  is  not  large,  enough 
to  accommodate  ^uch  a  gathering  as  the  narrative  warrants 
us  to  suppose  to  have  been  there.  The  level  part  is  hardly 
more  than  twenty  rods  in  length,  and  somewhat  less  iu 
width.  Those  who  could  not  conveniently  have  been  con- 
gregated on  this  space  itself  may  have  come  near,  remaining 
on  the  southern,  western,  and  southwestern  slopes  of  the 
peak.  Or,  a  great  part  of  tliem  may  have  remained  in  the 
"  upland  sweep,"  east  of  the  cliflF,  where  they  could  at  least 
see  the  fire  descend  and  consume  the  sacrifice.  To  borrow 
Van  de  Velde's  words :  "  The  rock  shoots  up  in  an  almost 
perpendicular  wall  of  more  than  two  hundred  feet  in  height 
on  the  side  of  the  vale  of  Esdraelon.  On  this  side,  tlierefore, 
there  was  no  room  for  the  gazing  multitude ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  tliis  wall  made  it  visible  over  the  whole  plain 
and  from  all  the  surrounding  heights,  so  that  even  those 
left  behind,  and  who  had  not  ascended  Carmel,  would  still 
have  been  able  to  witness,  at  no  great  distance,  the  firo  from 

1  Band  Book,  ToL  E  p.  3U. 
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heaven  that  descended  upon  tlie  altar."  So  obvioos  is  it 
that  those  wlio  locate  the  altar  of  Jehovah  on  the  summit 
must  conceive  this  same  place  to  have  been  the  centre  of 
that  part  of  the  scene  iu  which  Elijah  most  prominently 
figured,  that  one  is  forced  to  conclude  that  Stanley  (who  did 
not  himself  go  down  to  the  "upland  sweep,"  but  returned  to 
the  convent  on  the  other  end  of  the  range)  must  liave  mis- 
conceived, or  forgotten,  the  exact  configuration  of  the  ground, 
and  especially  the  distance  of  el-Mohrakah  from  the  fountain. 
Otherwise,  he  could  hardly  have  described  the  principal 
actors  in  the  scene  as  grouped  around  the  well,  rather  than 
around  the  altar.  At  all  events,  the  last  part  of  the  drama 
must  have  been  enacted  (the  correctness  of  tlie  tradition 
being  assumed)  on  the  very  summit  of  tlie  mountain.  For 
we  read  :  "  And  Elijah  said  unto  all  the  people.  Come  near 
unto  me.  And  all  tlic  people  came  near  unto  him.  And 
he  repaired  tlie  altar  of  the  Lord  that  was  broken  down  " 
(xviii.  SO). 

It  may  still  remain  a  question  whether  the  altar  of  the 
prophets  of  Baal  was  also  on  the  same  summit.  But  this, 
also,  there  is  no  reason  for  disputing.  We  are  told  (vs.  19, 
20)  that  the  people  of  Israel  and  the  prophets  of  Baal  were 
gathered  "  unto  Mount  Carmel."  This  language  of  itself 
leaves  it  undetermined  how  far  the  people  ascended  tlie 
mountain,  or,  indeed,  whether  they  ascended  it  at  all.  But 
it  is  implied  that  they  went  up  some  distance,  at  least;  for 
it  is  said,  iu  vs.  40,  that  Elijah  "  brought  the  prophets  down 
to  the  brook  Kishou."  And  there  is  nothing  to  imply  that 
the  altar  of  Jehovah  was  situated  on  a  higher  place  than 
that  of  Baal.  The  language  of  Stanley  and  Tristram  leads 
one  to  conjecture  that  they  may  have  had  this  conception  of 
the  scene.  At  least,  this  is  tlie  only  plausible  explanation 
of  their  descriptions.  But,  as  one  reads  the  biblical  narra- 
tive, the  impression  derived  is  that  the  people,  the  false 
prophets,  and  Elijah  were  alt  together  during  the  whole 
occurrence.  Elijah  addressed  the  people,  after  they  were 
assembled  (vs.  21,  22) ;  he  addressed  also  the  prophets  of 
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Baal  (vs.  25,  27).  And  when  the  prophets  had  failed  to  call 
down  the  fire,  Elijah,  who  had  been  pi-esent  with  them, 
simply  says  to  tlie  people,  *'  Come  near  unto  me " ;  not 
"  Come  up  with  me,"  or  "Follow  me,"  as  might  be  expected, 
if  the  altar  of  Baal  had  been  in  the  amphitheatre  below,  instead 
of  on  the  summit  itself.  In  one  sense,  thej  must  have  been 
near  him  before ;  but  until  now  they  had  not  given  special 
attention  to  him ;  the  altar  and  prophets  of  Baal  had  consti- 
tuted the  centre  of  interest  and  attraction.  When,  therefore, 
Elijah  says :  "  Come  near  unto  me,"  he  means  nothing  more 
than  to  invite  the  people  now  to  give  tlieir  attention  to  him, 
to  gather  more  closely  around  him,  and  observe  all  that 
he  is  about  to  do.^  Without  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
therefore,  it  seems  most  natural  to  assume  that  both  altars 
were  on  the  summit,  though,  of  course,  not  on  precisely  the 
same  spot.  "It  is  well  known,"  remarks  Van  de  Velde, 
"  that  such  altars  were  uniformly  built  on  very  conspicuous 
eminences."  The  heathen,  more  than  the  Jews,  wore  in- 
clined to  select  such  eminences  for  tlieir  altars.  It  is  cer- 
tainly improbable,  therefore,  that  the  worshippers  of  Baal 
built  their  altar  lower  down  than  the  altar  of  Jeliovah. 

A  few  words  respecting  tlie  water  used  by  Elijah.  Van 
de  Velde,  Stanley,  Tristram,  and  Porter  agree  in  supposing 
that  the  water  was  obtained  from  the  fountain  described 
above.  Dr.  Thomson,  however,  whose  opinion  on  such  a 
matter  is  perhaps  worth  more  than  that  of  any  one  else, 
disseats.  He  says  (p.  225)  that  the  fountain  was  nearly  dry 
when  he  saw  it,  and  thinks  it  could  not  hold  out  through  the 
dry  season  even  of  one  ordinary  summer,  still  less  through  a 
drought  of  three  years  and  a  half.  We  have,  it  would  seem, 
no  more  positive  evidence  than  this.  The  statements  of  the 
natives,  though  they  may  ever  so  strongly  affirm  that  the 
spring  is  perennial,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  decisive 

1  Thia  explanation  is  made  all  the  more  probable,  if  we  adopt  the  reading  of 
tbe  LXX,  wbo  insen,  befoie  the  30th  vcne,  tbe  Ibllowinc  cinase :  "  And  Elijah, 
tlie  Tiabbitc,  epakc  to  the  propheca  of  the  idols,  and  said,  Itctire  no»,  and  I  will 
prepare  my  whole  bumt-oflfering.  And  thej  Tetired  and  went  awej."'-JOMI)hiu 
(Anc  Tiii.  13,  5)  roakea  tbe  game  representation. 
ToL.  XXX.  No.  1£0.  86 
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agaJDst  Dr.  Thomson's  opinion.  Still,  it  is  only  au  opinion, 
and  may  be  erroneous.  Or,  even  if  it  be  correct  as  to  the 
pre8e)ii  state  of  the  caso,  does  it  follow  that  it  correctly 
represents  what  was  true  in  tlie  time  of  Elijah  ?  May  there 
not  liave  been  a  change  in  the  abundance  of  the  supply  of 
water  from  the  spring  since  that  time  ?  Dr.  Thomson's 
theory  that  the  water  may  have  been  brought  from  some  of 
the  permanent  sources  of  the  Kishon  at  the  foot  of  Carmel 
may  uot  be  inadmissible ;  yet  the  time  required  for  brio^g 
it  must  have  been  rather  long.  Thomson  himself  says  that 
it  is  doubtful  whether  auy  of  these  sources,  except  the  great 
one  of  Saadieti,  could  stand  such  a  protracted  droutl).  But 
this  water  is  only  about  three  miles  east  of  Haifa.  From 
Haifa  to  the  Molirakah  the  distance  cannot  be  less  than 
fifteeu  miles.  I  was  four  hours  and  a  half  in  passing  over 
it,  though  iny  horse  galloped  a  considerable  part  of  the  way. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  bring  water  from  this  source  to  the 
Mohrakah,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  would  have  had  to  be 
twice  traversed  —  a  proems  which  would  occupy  more  than 
six  liours.  Now,  we  must  remember  that  there  is  no  inti- 
mation that  the  water  was  brought  before  Elijah's  bullock 
had  been  slain  ;  and  this,  probably,  did  uot  talce  place  earlier 
tliau  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  It  is,  therefore,  strange 
that  Dr.  Thomson  can  say  that  the  distance  to  the  Saadieii 
'■  is  not  great  enough  to  create  any  difficulty."  To  my  mind, 
there  would  he  some  difficulty  in  supposing  that  the  water 
was  hrought  from  the  marshes  east  of  the  Tell  Kussis,  where 
he  thinks  there  might  also  have  been  water.  For  even  this 
would  have  required  two  or  three  hours.  1  am  inclined, 
therefore,  to  adopt  Van  de  Velde's  theory  that  the  water  may 
havo  been  obtained  from  the  fountain  helow  the  Mohrakah. 
Of  course,  however,  it  is  conceivable  that  water  was  carried 
up  from  some  distant  place,  early  iu  the  day,  uot  merely 
to  be  used  in  the  way  mentioned,  hut  to  be  drunk.  It  is 
probable  that  the  occurrence  took  place  on  a  summer  day, 
when  there  would  be  uced  of  such  a  provision.  If  this  con- 
jecture is  adopted,  it  will  uot  be  uecessary  to  assume  that 
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vater  was  first  fetched  after  Elijah  had  called  for  it  late  in 
the  afternoon.  Possibly  this  is  Dr.  Thomson's  conceptloa 
of  the  case.  At  all  eyeuts,  we  have  no  need  of  reEorting  to 
Tbenius's  easy  settlement  of  the  question.  He  says :  "  The 
author  seems,  for  the  moment,  not  to  have  thought  of  the 
frightful  drouth  in  which,  doubtless,  even  the  numerous 
foantaius  of  Garmel  and  the  brook  Kishon  must  have  been 
dried  up." '  It  may  here  be  remarked  tliat  this  apparent 
difficulty  is  magnified  by  the  Authorized  Veision,  whicli 
renders  tr^  by  "  barrels,"  whereas  it  should  have  bceu 
rendered  by  "  buckets,"  or,  as  elsewhere,  by  "  pitchers." 

We  are  here  led  to  inquire  concerning  the  trench  which 
Elijah  dug.  Josephus  calls  it  "  a  very  deep  trench."  In 
tlic  original  narrative,  however,  we  read,  "  a  trench  as  great 
as  would  contain  two  measures  of  seed,"  literally,  "  a  trench 
according  to  the  capacity  of  two  measures  of  seed."  This  is 
interpreted  by  Theuius  and  Keil  to  mean  a  trench  the  digging 
of  which  removed  as  much  soil  as  would  have  been  sown 
with  two  measures  of  seed.  In  favor  of  this  exposition  might 
be  adduced  the  circumstance  that  tlie  word  "seeds"  is 
added,  which  seems  unnecessary,  if  the  writer  meant  merely 
to  designate  the  capacity  of  the  trench  as  equal  to  two 
measures  (a'nxD,  two  seahs).  But,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
would  be  a  very  singular  method  of  designating  the  gize  of 
a  trench.  It  is,  at  the  very  best,  rattier  iudehnite  as  descrip- 
tive of  tlie  superficial  area  of  the  space  dug  up.  Moreover, 
it  tells  us  nothing  as  to  the  depth,  the  real  capacity,  of  the 
treuch.  And,  finally,  this  interpretation  would  make  the 
trench  incredibly  large.  A  seah,  according  to  one  estimate, 
is  nearly  equal  to  twelve  quarts ;  according  to  another,  to 
ahout  sis  quarts.  Two  seahs,  then,  the  smallest  estimate 
being  adopted,  would  be  equivalent  to  a  peck  and  a  lialf. 
This  would  bo  sufficient  to  sow  over  a  space  of  thirty  square 
rode.  The  other  (and  perhaps  more  probable)  estimate  of 
the  size  of  a  seah  would  require  us,  on  tins  hypothesis,  to 
assume  sixty  square  rodu  to  have  been  dug  up  iu  making 
>  Kiirzg«(asUe»  Ksf^'.  Handbuch,  ix.  a.  SSi 
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the  trencli!  Tlie  most  of  the  whole  level  part  of  the  summit 
would  have  thus  been  devoted  to  the  altar  and  trench.  The 
supposition  that  Elijah  could  have  undertaken  Eucb  an 
enterprise  borders  on  the  absurd.  To  refute  it,  we  hardly 
need  to  adduce  the  ai^ument  that,  according  to  the  nam- 
tive  as  most  probahl;  to  be  understood,  the  twelve  bucketfuls 
themselves  filled  the  trench,  after  running  over  the  sacrifice 
and  round  about  the  altar.  Our  version  reads  :  "  And  the 
water  ran  round  about  the  altar;  and  he  filled  the  trench 
also  with  water"  (vs.  35).  But  we  map  render  the  Hebrew 
of  tlie  last  clause,  "  And  the  water  filled  also  the  trench." 
Leaving  this,  however,  undecided,  we  ask,  What  was  the 
object  of  digging  a  trench  at  all  ?  Evidently,  to  make  it 
obvious  that  there  could  be  no  deception  in  regard  to  the 
fire.  But  this  could  as  easily  be  accomplished  by  a  narrow, 
as  \iy  a  broad  trench.  The  statement  of  tlie  sacred  writer, 
interpreted  in  the  most  natural  way,  is,  therefore,  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  probabilities  of  the  case.  A  trench  dug 
around  tlie  altar  would  answer  the  above-mentioned  purpose, 
if  large  enough  to  contain  twelve  quarts,  certainly  if,  as  is 
perhaps  more  probable,  lai^e  enough  to  contain  twenty-four 
quarts.  The  fact  of  the  water  remaining  in  the  trench,  even 
though  it  were  a  small  one,  would  prove  that  there  was  no 
secret  way  of  letting  it  off.  Wliat  did  not  remain  in  it,  or  soak 
into  the  ground  before  reaching  it,  may  have  run  over  it'  But 
how  could  a  trench  have  been  dug  at  all  on  that  **  terrace 
of  natural  rock  "  ?  I  was  at  first  staggered,  as  this  question 
occurred  to  mo;  but  a  closer  observation  showed  that  there 
is  now  soil  enough  for  a  shallow  trench,  at  least;  whether 
there  was  more  or  less  in  Elijah's  time  cannot  be  s^d.    Bat  if 

'  B>hr  (in  Lange's  Bibelwerk),  while  rejecting  the  inlerprctatioa  of  KeO  tad 
TbcniuB.  and  while  appiirenil}'  adoptin);  the  explanation  given  by  GeMDina  in 
hii  Lexicon  (under  r^Z)  and  above  defended,  jet  seems  to  misnpres«Dt  that  in- 
lerpr«lation  bj  adding :  "  The  ditch,  lbercfot«,  wu  as  deep  as  tbe  measure  coo- 
taiain^  two  Bcaha."  This  is  ontj  one  degree  le«s  objectionable  than  tbc  view 
which  he  rejects.  If  the  writer  wished  only  to  dcBcribc  the  depth  of  the  trench, 
he  could  have  fonnd  soma  term  more  appropriate  to  his  purpose  than  tK». 
What  evidence  have  we  that  the  Jews  had  a  measarc  conlainillg  nm  teahs  1  It 
the/  had,  what  evidence  have  we  that  it  was  atwaja  of  one  shape  and  of  niii£>rm 
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we  are  required  to  believe  that "  a  vei-y  deep  treuch  "  was  dug, 
or  tliat  sixty  square  rods  of  earth,  more  or  less,  were  tlirowa 
up  in  the  operation,  then  we  must  certainly  throw  up  the  tra- 
dition which  puts  the  altar  of  Jehovah  on  that  rocky  summit. 
If  the  trench  was  comparatively  small,  there  is  no  diflSculty. 
One  might  even  believe  that  a  trench  could  have  been  dug 
out  of  the  rock  itself.  I  myself  observed,  close  to  iho 
Mohrakah,  a  rocky  surface,  artificially  smoothed,  about  eight 
feet  square,  around  the  edge  of  which  had  been  dug  a  groove 
au  inch  or  two  in  depth.  One  nught  almost  be  tempted  to 
find  in  that  the  foundation  and  trench  of  the  very  altar  itself. 
It  remains  now  to  examine  the  latter  part  of  the  narrative 
(vs.  40-46)  in  connection  with  the  natural  features  of  the 
Mohrakah  and  its  surroundings.  Elijah's  sacrifice  having 
been  consumed,  he  commanded  the  people  to  take  the 
prophets  of  Baal ;  "  and  Elijah  brought  them  down  to  the 
brook  Kishon,  and  slew  them  there,"  With  regard  to  the 
place  where  the  slaughter  took  place,  there  is  general  agree- 
ment. The  path  down  the  mountain,  after  passing  the 
fountain  and  leaving  it  on  the  left  (uortli),  turns  somewhat 
to  the  left,  crossing  over  the  ridge  which  runs  down  from 
the  Mohrakah,  and  continues,  with  no  great  windings, 
almost  directly  towards  Tell  Kussis,  a  commanding  liill  on 
the  opposite  (northeast)  side  of  the  Eishon,  but  very  near  it. 
It  is  a  spur  from  the  hills  which  bound  the  plain  of  Esdraeloa 
on  the  north,  close  by  wliero  the  plain  contracts  into  the 
narrow  valley  which  connects  it  with  the  plain  of  Akka.' 
Its  name,  signifying  hUl  of  the  priests,  not  improbably  derives 
from  the  fact  of  the  slaughter  of  tlie  prophets  of  Baal,  which 
must  have  taken  place  near  it.  For  it  is  at  this  point  that 
the  Kishon  would  be  first  reached  in  descending  from  the 
Uohrakab.    Here,  then,  the  false  prophets  were  slaughtered. 

1  Cloeely  reaonbling  this  i«ll  U  aaotber,  od  the  Carmel  side  of  the  Eishon, 
Rt  the  other  end  of  the  vallej,  i.e.,  where  it  opens  into  the  plain  of  Akko.  This 
tdl  is  a.  spur  nrom  Canael,  and  commaads  tbe  eDtranc;e  of  the  plain  of  Akka, 
aa  Tell-Eussis  doe«  that  of  Esdraelon.  Thomson  {Vol.  ii.  pp.  143,  SIS)  calls 
it  TeU-Harothieh,  and  plansjblf  ideatifles  it  with  the  Haroshcth  of  Jndg.  it.  S. 
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Tlie  people  now,  we  must  assume,  returned  to  their  homes. 
But  Elijah  and  Aliab,  with  their  attendants,  went  again  up 
the  mountain.  Ahab,  at  Elijah's  behest,  went  up  *'  to  eat 
and  to  driuk."  Whether  we  are  to  understand  this  to  be 
tho  so-called  sacrificial  feast  which  nsed  to  accompany  certain 
offerings,  may  be  doubted.  Dr.  Thomson  (p.  22U)  says  that 
the  feast  "  always  formed  part  of  these  sacrifices."  Stanley 
also  calls  it  the  "  sacrificial  feast."  But  the  sacred  writer 
calls  the  offering  rAs,  a  buriit-oflering.  The  sacrificial  feast 
followed  the  peace-offering  (Lev.  vii.  15  ;  iiii.  30),  but  not 
the  burnt-offering.  The  feast  certainly  could  not  have  coa- 
Bieted  in  eating  the  fiesh  of  the  buUock  which  Elijah  bad 
offered ;  for  that  was  wholly  consumed.  Yet  Elijah,  in 
summoning  Ahab  to  ascend  the  mountain  once  more,  instead 
of  returning  at  once  to  Jezreel,  must  have  had  for  bis  object 
to  bring  him  again  into  close  association  witli  the  place  where 
the  glory  of  Jehovah  had  been  manifested,  in  order  that 
he  might  be  less  easily  tempted  back  into  the  worship  of 
Baal.  That  he  should  be  asked  to  eat  aud  drink  was  natural 
enough,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  probable  that,  during  the 
exciting  contest  which  had  been  waged  on  the  mountain, 
any  time  had  been  found  for  partaking  of  food.  "  So  Ahab 
went  up  to  eat  and  to  drink.  And  Elijah  went  up  to  the 
top  of  Garmel "  (rs.  42).  This  is  thus  paraphrased  by 
Stanley :  "  From  the  slaughter  by  the  side  of  the  Kisbon  the 
king  '  went  up,'  at  Elijah's  bidding,  once  again  to  the  peace- 
ful giades  of  Garmel  to  join  in  the  sacrificial  feast.  And 
Elijah,  too,  ascended  to  '  the  top  of  the  mountain.'  "  This 
description  is  characterized  by  that  v^ueoess  in  which 
Stanley  is  apt  to  indulge  when  he  is  more  intent  on  pre- 
senting a  smooth  picture  than  on  giving  a  clear  statement 
of  facts.  "  The  peaceful  glades  "  must  be  the  same  as  "  the 
upland  sweep  "  ;  and  ^Stanley,  therefore,  seems  to  conceive 
Ahab  as  eating  near  the  fountain.  But  Elijah,  "  too,"  we 
are  told,  went  —  where  ?  To  the  same  peaceful  glades  ? 
If  so,  why  not  say  so  ?  If  not,  what  is  the  force  of  the  word 
"  too  "  ?    Ssanley  afterwards  says :  "  Each  from  his  separate 
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height,  tlie  king  and  the  prophet  descended."  From  Tvliich 
we  gatlier  that  he  conceives  Ahab  and  Elijah  not  to  have 
been  at  the  same  place.  But  where,  then,  was  Elijah?  Not 
on  the  very  top  of  Oarmel,  according  to  Stanley,  though  ho 
has  just  declared  that  he  wont  there ;  i'or  lie  tells  us  that, 
while  he  was  praying,  "  his  servant  mounted  to  the  highest 
point  of  all."  Then,  in  a  foot-iiote,  we  are  told  that  "  from 
the  place  where  Elijah  must  have  worshipped,  the  view  of  the 
sea  is  just  intercepted  by  an  adjacent  height."  But  we  are 
left  wholly  in  doubt  where  the  place  is  in  which  Elijah  must 
have  worshipped.  It  seema  to  be  a  very  definite  place  in 
Stanley's  mind ;  for  he  says  that  from  it  tlic  view  of  the  sea 
is  "just "  intercepted,  and  adds  that  "  that  heiglil,  however, 
may  be  ascended  in  a  few  minutes,  and  a  full  view  of  the  sea 
obtained  from  the  top."  The  truth  is,  Stanley  has  evidently 
no  clear  recollection  concerning  this  point,  and  borrows  his 
description  from  Tan  de  Velde,  without,  however,  using 
quotation-marks.  Tan  de  Velde  says:  "The  place  of  Elijah's 
offering  behooves  to  have  been  so  screened  by  a  rising  ground 
on  the  west  and  northwest  as  to  intercept  a  view  of  the  sea ; 
for  he  said  to  his  servant, '  Go  up  now,  and  look  toward  the 
sea.'  Moreover,  the  distance  to  that  height  must  not  have 
been  great ;  for  the  passage  runs, '  Go  again  seven  times.' 
Now  such  is  the  position  of  el-Molirakah  that  these  circum- 
stances might  all  quite  well  have  been  united  here.  On  its 
west  aud  northwest  side  the  view  of  the  sea  is  quite  inter- 
cepted by  an  adjacent  height.  That  height  may  be  ascended, 
however,  in  a  few  minutes,  and  a  full  view  of  the  sea  ob- 
tained from  the  top  "  (p.  326).  Porter  also  t«lls  nearly  the 
same  story,  saying :  "  The  sea  is  not  visible  from  the  place 
of  sacrifice,  the  view  being  intercepted  by  a  shoulder  of  the 
mountaiu.  That  shoulder,  however,  can  bo  ascended  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  a  full  view  is  obtained."  Now,  wliat 
shall  we  make  of  all  this  ?  Porter  says  that  the  sea  is  not 
visible  from  the  Mohrakah,  leaving  ns  to  understand  that 
none  of  it  is  visible.  Van  de  Telde  tells  us  that  the  sea  was 
BCreeoed  by  a  rising  ground  on  the  west  and  nortliwest  side, 
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leaviDg  us  in  doubt  whetber  it  maj  still  have  been  visible  in 
the  southwest.  Stanley,  however,  while  drawing  his  lan- 
guage from  Van  de  Yelde,  yet  seems  to  have  had  a  Tagu« 
consciousness  of  the  iuconsisteDcy  of  it  with  what  he  has 
before  said  respecting  the  view  from  el-Mohrakah.  Be  has 
said  (pp.  346,  3i7)  that  it  is  "  pu  the  highest  point  of  the 
mouutaiu";  and  again,  that  it  commands  "the  last  view 
of  the  sea  behind,  and  the  first  view  of  the  great  plain  in 
front."  Having  made  these  declarations,  he  seems  to  avoid 
Van  de  Velde's  statement  that  from  the  place  of  EXijd^t 
offering  the  sea  is  invisible,  and  substitutes  the  phrase, 
"  placo  where  Elijah  must  have  worshipped."  But  he  saves 
himself  from  fiat  self-contradiction  only  by  taking  refuge  in 
vagueness.  Dr.  Thomson,  whose  description  of  the  locality, 
though  more  meagre,  is  in  general  more  accurate  thau  the 
others,  seems,  on  the  point  in  question,  to  agree  witli  Taa 
de  Yelde  ;  for  he  says :  "  If  Elijah  returned  to  the  place  of 
sacrifice  after  the  slaughter  of  the  priests,  his  servant  would 
have  to  go  but  a  sliort  distance  to  obtain  an  extensive  view 
of  the  sea,  both  toward  Gaesarea,  and  also  over  the  plain  (^ 
Acre  to  the  northwest"  (p.  226).  Now,  this  statement  is 
not  palpably  incorrect,  but  it  makes  a  false  impres^<m. 
One  would  infer  that  ai  tlie  place  of  sacrifice  the  sea  is  not 
visible  at  all;  whereas  the  sea  m  visible  in  the  west  and  toward 
Caesarea  in  the  southwest.  Having  seen  it  with  my  own 
eyes,  and  my  experience  being  confirmed  by  that  of  a  half- 
dozen  other  intelligent  travellers  who  were  with  me,  I  do 
not  need  to  collate  autlioritics  to  settle  the  question.  But 
even  any  one  who  has  not  visited  the  place  must  be  able  to 
see  that  from  the  inland  aummit  of  a  range  of  mountains 
which,  running  inward  from  the  sea,  makes  a  very  acute 
angle  with  it,  the  sea  mu^  be  visible.  Confessedly  the  raagQ 
is  nowhere  higher  than  at  tlie  Mobrakah,  except  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Es&eh,  which  is  in  the  northwest.  In  the 
west,  and  especially  the  southwest,  where  the  mountain  falls 
away  into  undulating  hills,  tliere  is  nothing  whatever  to 
obstruct  the  view.    Tan  de  Velde's  account  of  the  matter  ia 
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also  somewhat  vague,  if  not  incorrect.  Why  did  the  place  of 
the  offering  "  behoove  "  to  have  been  screened  on  the  north 
and  northwest  any  more  than  on  the  south  and  southwest? 
Did  Elyah  tell  his  servant  to  go  up  and  get  a  view  of  the  sea 
in  the  north  and  northwest?  The  rains  in  Palestine  gene- 
rally come  from  the  southwest,  rather  than  from  the  north  or 
northwest.  If  we  may  infer  anything  from  Elijah's  words, 
it  is  that  the  servant  needed  to  "go  up"  in  order  to  view 
the  sea  at  all.  We  have  no  right  to  understand  that  the 
servant  was  to  go  where  he  could  get  an  absolutely  uninter^ 
rupted  view  of  the  sea.  This  would  have  occupied  him  two 
hours,  to  go  and  come,  each  of  the  seven  times  that  he  went. 
For,  in  order  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  he  would  have  had 
to  go  to  E^fieh,  four  miles  distaiit.  It  is  true,  he  might  have 
got  a  view  of  the  sea  in  the  northwest  by  going  a  shorter 
distance,  though  even  to  gain  this  unimportant  end  macQ 
than  a  "  a  few  minutes  "  would  be  needed. 

The  case  seems,  then,  to  be  clear  enough ;  and  the  wonder 
is  that  any  one  who  has  ever  visited  the  Mohrakah  could 
have  fallen  into  the  confusion  and  inaccuracy  which  to  a 
greater  or  less  estent  characterize  all  the  above-mentioned 
writers.  The  "  adjacent  height,"  in  Van  de  Velde's  descrip- 
tion, must  be  the  whole  range,  stretching  directly  away  from 
the  spectator  for  a  distance  of  more  than  four  miles.  The 
**  adjacent  height"  in  Stanley's  description  can  be  nothing 
but  the  height  on  which  the  Mohrakah  itself  is  situated. 
For  from  there,  according  to  Stanley  himself,  the  view  of 
the  sea  is  not  intercepted.  But  if  so,  where  was  Elijah  when 
he  was  praying?  And  why  should  this  height,  which  by  this 
time  has  become  so  familiar  to  us,  be  described  so  vaguely 
as  "  an  adjacent  height "  ?  And  as  to  Porter's  statement, 
that  from  the  place  of  sacrifice  the  sea  is  not  visible,  but 
may  be  seen  by  ascending  a  shoulder  of  the  mountain, 
nothing  intelligible  can  be  made  out  of  it  by  any  one  who 
visits  the  spot.  We  must,  then,  reconstniot  the  narrative 
as  well  as  may  be,  without  depending  on  these  authorities. 

Ahab  and  Elijaii  both  went  up  the  mountain.    Elijah,  in 
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particular,  is  said  to  liave  goae  to  the  top  of  the  movmtain. 
Tliis.of  itself  would  lead  to  the  conjecture  that  he  went  up 
higher  than  Abab,  and  would  seem  to  lend  probability  to 
the  hypoiliesis  that  Ahab  ate  and  drank  uear  the  fountain. 
But  it  is  not  necessarily  implied  that  Ahab  remained  low^r 
down  than  Elijah ;  and  that  this  was  not  the  case  is  made 
absolutely  certain  by  the  language  of  vs.  44,  where  we  read 
that  Elijah  said  unto  his  servant,  "  Go  up,  say  unto  Ahab,"' 
etc.  From  this  wo  see  that  Ahab  was  not  in  a  lower,  but  a 
higher,  place  than  Elijah.  If  Elijah  weut  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  then  Ahab  went  also  to  the  top.  How  far  apart 
they  were,  when  Elijah  was  praying,  we  have  no  intimation; 
but  from  the  foregoing  it  is  erident  that  tlicy  could  not  have 
been  widely  separated.  Dr.  Thomson  says :  "  1  suppose 
that  both  Elijah  and  Ahab  did  return  to  the  Mukhrakah"; 
and,  adopting  this  supposition,  we  must  conceive  them  as 
near  together.  Tliere  is  no  ground  whatever  for  assuming 
that  either  of  them  remained  in  the  basin  bolow.  The 
fountain  is  not  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  way  to  the  top, 
and  that  place  could  with  no  propriety  be  called  the  top  of 
the  mountain.  Besides,  if,  as  has  been  abundantly  shown, 
we  have  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  the  scenes' of  the 
former  part  of  the  day  were  enacted  here,  there  is  also  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  Ahab  and  Elijah  on  their  return 
stopped  at  this  place,  instead  of  going  to  the  same  pUce 
where  they  had  been  before. 

The  only  remaining  point,  then,  needing  to  be  cleared  up, 
is  that  which  relates  to  the  circumstance  concerning  the 
servant  of  Elijah  going  up  to  look  towards  the  sea.  If  Elyab 
was  already  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  where  the  sea  is 

1  This  circumaunce  leems  lo  hayo  been  OTcrloaked  by  Van  de  Velde,  rto 
ujs  (p.  S2€),  "  The  king  wu  Btill  BWnding  near  Eljjah,  Kot  qniie  ckn,  bol 
BO  near  thai  tbc  icrvsnC  coald  l&ke  the  message  to  him,  while  the  vindwai 
riaiDg  and  the  clouds  gatberiDg.  Perhaps  he  was  near  the  fonntsin  qnencbips 
his  Ihirsl."  Tet  Van  de  Velde  snpposes  Elijah  himself  to  liave  been  od  tbs 
Uohrakah,  sereral  handred  feet  higher  than  (he  fountain.  If  tbe  conjecnue 
conceming  Abab  weie  true,  Eliiah  sboald  have  said  to  his  servant,  "Go  dan, 
mj  DDto  Ahab,"  etc. 
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visible,  why  did  the  servant  need  to  go  up  at  all  ?  In  view 
of  this  representation,  we  might  be  tempted  to  assume  that 
Elijah  liimself  did  not  go  to  the  MohrakMi,  but  remained 
somewhere  iu  the  basiu  below.  He  might  have  been  just 
ttnder  the  cliff  on  the  east  side ;  or,  he  might  have  been  ou 
the  same  side,  but  further  south,  where  one  would  need  to 
climb  but  a  very  short  distance  in  order  to  reach  eitlier  the 
Mohrakah  itself,  or  else  a  point  south  of  it,  lower  down  on 
the  ridge,  where  yet  the  sea  is  visible.  But,  after  all,  there 
is  no  need  of  any  such  supposition.  TJie  express  statement 
that  Elijah  went  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  fact  tliat,  the  sacrifice  having  been  oRbred 
there,  he  would  most  naturally  return  to  the  same  place, 
makes  it  altogether  more  likely  that  both  Elijah  and  Ahab 
returned  to  the  Mohrakah,^  We  have,  then,  only  to  suppose 
that  Elijah,  while  lie  was  praying,  withdrew  himself  from 
the  very  highest  point  of  the  summit,  leaving  Ahab  to  take 
bis  meal  at  the  place  where  the  sacrifice  had  beeu  consumed. 
Elijah  needed  to  retire  only  a  short  distance  to  tlie  west,  and 
there,  on  the  slope  just  below  the  summit,  sequestered  by 
bushes  or  trees,  such  as  are  still  to  be  found  there,  poured 
out  his  petitions  for  rain.  Probably,  though  no  "  adjacent 
height "  or  "  shoulder  of  the  mountain"  intervened  between 

■  B&hr  (in  Lange'9  Bibelwerk),  following  TbeniiiB,  propODnd»  ibis  solution 
of  the  question  :  "  C!0,  v.  43,  docs  not  here  OMmpeak,  lummil,  but  desiguatea 
the  (iirthest  promoulorj  in  the  direction  of  the  sea.  Both  Elijah  and  Ahab 
went '  np'  from  the  Kishon  ;  the  former  went  to  the  promontory,  ithirh  n-iis  not 
K>  high  as  thd  place  where  the  altar  stood  and  Ahab  had  bia  tent ;  hence  Elijah 
could  Bay  to  hia  serraDl  (v.  44),  Oo  up,  and  aaj-  to  Ahab,  etc.  He  went  lo  the 
pTomontorj,  because  trom  there  one  conld  have  a  wide  view  of  the  siia,  and 
could  eooneat  deisct  the  formation  of  rain-clouda  in  the  distance."  A  most  re- 
markabte  conception  i  To  say  nothing  of  tin  fact  that,  of  the  fbnv<ine  instances 
ID  which  'I^  is  applied  in  (he  Old  Testament  to  hills  or  monntains,  there  ii 
only  one  (Judg.  ix.  7)  in  which  it  can  with  any  probability  be  taken  otherwise 
than  as  eqaivalent  to  "  summit,"  we  need  only  ob9er\'e  that,  according  to  this 
bjpothesis,  Elijah  mnst  have  trarelkd  (bar  or  Ave  hours  in  order  to  reach  the 
extreme  promontory  i  and,  after  reaching  it,  would  not  have  had  so  distant  a 
view  of  the  sea  as  &om  the  Mohrakah  itself.  Moreover,  including  the  time  spent 
in  prayer,  his  going  thither  and  letuming  to  Abab  most  have  occupied  ten 
bouni 
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him  and  the  sea,  yet  the  trees  so  obstructed  the  view  that,  in 
order  to  look  over  them,  otie  may  have  been  obliged  to  mount 
to  the  very  highest  point  This  hypothesis  satisfies  sil  de- 
mands, and  has  the  special  advantage  of  requiring  little  tima 
to  be  occupied  by  the  servant  in  going  seven  times  and  back 
to  look  for  rain. 

We  may  now  appropriately  consider  how  the  foregoiDg 
description  of  the  biblical  scene  is  to  be  harmonized  with  the 
probabilities  reispecting  tlie  time  whicli  would  be  requisite 
for  ibo  whole  transaction.  We  are  informed  (vs.  29)  that 
the  prophets  of  Baal  prophesied  from  midday  "  until  the 
time  of  the  offering  of  tbe  evening  sacrifice."  Ajid  in  vs.  36 
we  read  that  "  it  came  to  pass  at  the  time  of  the  oSeriog  of 
the  evening  sacrifice  that  Elijah  the  prophet  came  Dear," 
and  invoked  Jehovah.  Inasmuch  as  there  had  intervened 
the  repairing  of  the  altar,  the  digging  of  the  trench,  tbe 
preparation  of  the  victim,  and  tlie  pouring  on  of  the  water, 
it  seems  strange  that  no  time  is  allowed  for  these  operati(Hi3. 
But,  in  vs.  29,  rrb^  ^;  should  be  rendered, "  until  towards 
[the  time  of]  offering."  ^t  this  time  all  these  preparations 
had  been  made,  and  the  fire  descended  on  the  altar.  But 
when  was  the  time  of  the  evening  sacrifice  ?  It  is  fixed  in 
Ex.  xiix.  39,  41  and  Num.  xxviii,  4  as  w;?"^  T?  "  between 
the  two  evenings."  It  is  a  much  disputed  question  whethw 
this  means  between  sunset  and  dark,  or  between  noon  and 
sunset.  Not  to  enter  upon  a  minute  investigation  of  thii 
question  here,  it  may  bo  sufficient  to  say  that,  though  the 
majority  of  modern  commentators  support  the  former  view, 
it  is  by  no  means  established,  as  a  reference  to  the  Article 
on  "Passover,"  in  Kitto's  Cyclopedia,  by  Ginsburg,  and  to 
Dr.  Abbot's  Note  to  tlie  Article  on  the  same  subject  in 
Smith's  Bible  Dictionary  (Am.  edition),  will  show.  Uore- 
over,  whatever  may  be  said  respecting  the  apparent  meaning 
of  the  Old  Testament  passages  which  contain  this  phrase,  it 
is  certain  tliat  rabbinical  interpretation  favors  tlie  other 
view  ;  and  usage  may  have  conformed  to  this,  even  if  the 
original  precept,  strictly  interpreted,  fixed  tbe  later  point 
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of  time.  The  narrative  before  us,  certainly,  may  itself  be 
adduced,  as  Thenius  says,  in  favor  of  the  rabbinical  inter- 
pretation. It  is  not  probable  that  the  propheta  of  Baal  kept 
ttp  their  ravings  from  noon  till  towards  sunset.  And  the 
time  requisite  for  the  concluding  events  of  the  day  was  more 
tban  the  current  interpretation  can  easily  be  made  to  yield. 
"We  may,  then,  fairly  suppose  that  the  sacrifice  was  consumed 
not  later  than  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Immediately 
there  followed  the  slaughter  of  the  false  prophets.  The 
distance  from  the  Mohrakali  to  Tell  Ku^sis  cannot  be  more 
than  three  miles.  My  horse  carried  me  from  near  Tell 
Kusds  up  to  the  fountain  in  thirty  minutes.  From  the 
fountain  to  the  Molirakah,  by  the  direct  way,  tlie  distance  is 
only  about  half  as  great.  In  descending,  especially  in  the 
excitement  which  must  have  prevailed,  certainly  not  more 
tban  forty-five  minutes  would  have  been  needed.  Nor  need 
we  suppose  that  the  slaughter  of  the  prophets  of  Baal  occu- 
pied much  time.  It  is  making  ample  allowance  to  assume 
an  hour  and  a  half  to  have  elapsed  from  the  time  of  the 
beginning  of  the  descent  to  the  time  when  Ahab  and  Elijah 
started  hack  for  the  Mohrakah.  Another  hour  would  have 
brought  them  to  the  top.  At  half-past  five  o'clock,  therefore, 
Ahab  may  have  begun  his  meal  at  the  place  of  sacrifice,  while 
Klijah,  near  at  hand,  was  engaged  in  prayer.  Not  more 
tban  an  hour  need  be  supposed  to  have  been  thus  spent. 
Sy  half-past  six  the  cloud  may  have  been  seen,  and  Ahab 
have  received  the  summons  to  prepare  to  return  to  Jezreel. 
His  chariot  was,  doubtless,  standing  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  probably  not  far  from  the  hill  on  which  is  now 
the  ruined  village  of  el-Mansurah,  and  which  is  situated 
about  S.SW.  of  Tell  Kussis,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Kishon.  The  rain-storm  overtook  Aliab,  however,  before  he 
ireacbed  Jezreel;  yet  lie  probably  gained  the  upper  part  of 
the  plain  before  the  rain  had  made  the  ground  impassable 
for  his  chariot-wheels.  Tho  distance  from  Carmel  to  Jezreel 
is  about  fifteen  miles.  Going  over  a  smooth  plain,  —  Ahab 
riding  in  his  chariot,  and  Elijah  running  before  him,  —  both 
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hastening  to  escape  from  the  rata,  the;  could  uot  have  been 
much  more  than  two  hours  on  the  way.  If  they  spent  half 
an  hour  in  their  descent  from  the  summit,  they  may  there- 
fore have  reached  Jezrcel  by  uine  o'clock,  or  soon  after. 

Tliere  is  an  element  of  uncertaiiity  in  this  estimate, 
growing  out  of  our  ignorance  of  tlie  exact  time  of  the  even- 
ing sacrifice.  If  we  follow  tlio  other  view,  above  mentioned, 
we  shall  have  to  put  tliose  closing  scenes  each  considerably 
later.  Thei-e  would,  perhaps,  be  nothing  incouceivaUe  eveo 
in  this.  If  the  sacrifice  had  been  consumed  as  late  as  six 
o'clock,  Ahab  and  Elijali  might  have  gone  down  to  Tall 
Kussis,  witnessed  the  slaughter  of  the  false  prophets,  and 
returned  to  the  Mohrakah  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  This  is, 
to  be  sure,  an  hour  less  tlian  tiie  time  allowed  in  the  other 
estimate ;  but  it  is  not  impossible,  or  even  improbable,  that 
this  time  was  sufficient.  Then,  if  we  assume  half  an  hoar, 
iiif^tead  of  an  hour,  for  the  time  spent  on  the  summit  before 
Ahab  was  summoned  to  descend,  it  follows  that  the  cload 
was  been  at  about  eight  o'clock,  and  Aliab  reached  Jetred 
at  half-past  ten.  In  the  evening  of  a  long  summer-day,  the 
western  sky  would  be  still  bright  enough  at  eight  o'clock  to 
enable  one  to  detect  a  cloud  on  the  water's  edge.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  tliat  the  fire  descended  upon 
Elijah's  sacrifice  considerably  earlier  than  three  o'clock,  in 
which  caiie  the  subsequent  occurrences  would  have  taken 
place  so  muclk  tlie  sooner.  At  all  events,  we  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  nothing  against  the  tradition 
concerning  el-Mobrakah  to  be  derived  from  considerations 
respecting  the  time  requisite  for  the  several  scenes  described 
in  tlie  biblical  narrative. 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  in  conclusion,  to  consider  the  questilu 
whether,  after  all,  we  can  feel  certain  that  the  tradition  con- 
'  cerning  cl-Mohrakah  is  trustworthy.  Dr.  Robinson,  who 
seems  never  to  have  visited  the  place,  makes  no  reference  to 
it  in  his  "  Biblical  Researches  " ;  but  in  his  "  Physical  Geog- 
raphy of  the  Holy  Laud"  (foot-note,  p.  31),  he  makes  the 
following  remark :  "  A  recent  hypothesis  aseumes  as  tbo 
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place  of  the  sacriSce  the  summit  of  the  Bouthern  point  of 
the  ridge  of  Carmel,  distant  two  or  three  hours  (or  at  least 
five  miles)  from  the  permanent  sources  of  the  Kishon.  One 
writer  tliiuks  the  water  might  have  been  brouglit  from  a 
fouutaiu  two  or  three  hundred  feet  below  the  summit ;  but 
this  fountain  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Thomson  afterwards  saw  uearly 
dried  up,  during  the  heat  of  an  ordinary  summer,"  He 
says,  furthermore,  that  "  the  direction  of  Elijah  was  to 
'  gather  to  him  all  Israel  unto  Mount  Carmel,'  not  to  the 
summit,  where  there  was  no  standing-place  for  such  a  multi- 
tude, and  no  water  either  for  them  or  for  the  sacrifice.  All 
these  circumstances  go  to  show  that  the  transaction  took 
place  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  perhaps  at  some  Tell  near 
the  permanent  fountains  of  the  Kishon.  It  was  also  at  the 
part  of  Carmel  nearest  to  Jezreel,  and  therefore  near  the 
southeastern  quarter  of  tlie  mountain." 

Perhaps  these  are  the  weightiest  objections  that  can  be 
urged  gainst  the  tradition.  But  they  are  far  from  conclu- 
sive. Indeed,  they  have  been,  for  substance,  already  refuted 
by  the  foregoing  discussion.  There  is  no  good  reason  to 
suppose  tliat  "  all  Israel,"  in  the  strictest  sense  of  tlie  term, 
was  gathered  to  witness  the  scene.  It  is  not  likely  that 
many,  if  any,  came  from  such  a  distance  that  they  would 
Iiave  had  to  travel  during  the  day  or  days  preceding  the  one 
appointed  for  the  trial.  It  is  most  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  multitude  consisted  of  tl)ose  who  resided  in  and  around 
Jezreel.  The  plain  of  Esdraelon  and  vicinity  must  have 
been  thickly  populated.  A  large  assembly  could  have  been 
convoked  iu  a  short  time.  And,  as  we  have  seen,  there  tf 
standing- pi  ace,  if  not  immediately  around  the  Mohrakah, 
yet  immediately  under  it,  very  near  it,  and  in  fnll  sight  of 
it.  quite  sufficient  for  all  who  can  be  supposed  to  have  come 
together.  No  place,  even  in  the  plain,  can  be  conceived 
better  fitted  for  the  spectacle  than  the  one  fixed  upon  by 
tradition.  The  objection  drawn  from  the  want  of  water, 
which  Robinson  derives  from  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Thomson, 
is  not  one  which  has  seemed  insuperable  to  Dr.  Thomson 
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himself.  The  biblical  statement,  that  tbe  people  vere  gath- 
ered unto  (hit)  Uoant  Garmel,  does  not,  it  is  true,  prove  that 
they  ascended  the  mountain ;  but  neither  does  it  prove  that 
they  did  uot  ascoad  it.  When  Isaiah  says,  "  The  mounts 
of  tbe  Lord's  bouse  shall  be  established  in  tbe  top  of  the 
mouQtaius  "  (ii.  2),  and  then  adds,  "  And  many  people  shall 
go  and  say,  Come  ye,  aud  let  us  go  up  to  (bx)  tlie  mountain 
of  the  Lord,"  it  is  evident  that  the  latter  clause  means  more 
than  an  exhortation  to  go  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Or, 
again,  when  it  is  said  (Num.  xxxiii.  38)  that  Aaron  "  went 

up  into  (Vit)  Mount  Hor, and  died  there,"  it  is  evident 

that  he  died  on  tbe  mountain,  not  at  tbe  foot  of  it.  That  the 
drama  was  enacted  near  tbe  southeastern  end  of  the  Cannd 
range,  Robinson  himself  assumes.  That  is  the  part  of  it 
which  is  nearest  Jezrcel ;  it  is  in  itself  an  imposing  height, 
and  it  is  more  central  ttian  any  other.  If,  then,  the  only 
question  is  whetlier  tbe  altar  was  on  the  top  of  the  mountain 
or  at  the  foot  of  it,  we  cannot  hesitate  long  in  coming  to  a 
decision.  There  is  a  strong  presumption  agajnst  the  theory 
that  tbe  altar  of  Jehovah  had  been  made  at  tbe  foot  of  & 
mountain.  Any  hill,  it  is  true,  might  have  been  used  f<ff 
such  a  purpose  ;  but,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  ttie  altar 
had  some  special  commemorative  purpose,  it  is  exceedin^y 
improbable  that  a.  Iiill  would  be  chosen  which  was  overhung 
by  such  a  commanding  height  as  el-Mobrakah.  At  all 
events,  tlie  presumption  is  strongly  in  favor  of  a  tradition 
which  not  only  has  no  rival  traditions  to  oppose  it,  but  which 
so  well  corresponds  with  the  biblical  narrative  and  with  all 
the  probabilities  of  the  case.  The  burden  of  proof  rests  with 
him  who  rejects  the  tradition ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  such  proof  yet  remains  to  be  given. 
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[In  the  present  Volume  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  pp.  S34-ST3,  b  the 
first  part  of  this  Article,  devoted  to  the  definition  of  the  words,  "  Sermon," 
"  Preach,"  "  Teit ; "  the  Advantages  of  Preaching  from  Biblical  Texts ; 
Objections  to  the  Cac  of  Teils ;  Difierent  Methods  of  Selecting  Texts ; 
the  Fitnesses  of  Passages  of  the  Bible  for  Texts  of  Sermons.  Under  the 
last-named  head  it  is  stated  that  passages  of  the  Bible  have  a  fitness  to  be 
used  as  texts,  when  the  passages,  L  involve  a  moral  principle;  11.  most 
aptly  represent  the  spirit  of  the  Bible ;  UL  have  a  divine  autboritj ;  IV. 
refer,  as  they  stand  in  the  Bible,  to  the  same  object  which  they  refer  to  in 
Ute  sermon ;  V.  are  complete  in  their  grammatical  conalruction  and 
exinress  a  complete  idea  which  is  the  complete  idea  of  the  sermon.] 

TI.  The  appropriateness  of  a  biblical  passage  to  the  sub- 
ject, the  writer,  the  hearer,  and  the  occasion^  of  a  serniOD 
gives  it  a  fitness  to  be  used  as  a  text.  This  remark  may  seem 
tautological ;  but  a  passage  may  be  entirely  appropriate  in 
some  of  its  relations,  while  it  is,  on  the  whole,  unfit  to  be 
used  as  the  basis  of  a  sermon. 

1.  The  text  should  be  appropriate  to  the  theme  of  tlie 
discourse. 

Where  other  reasons  allow  it  should  be  co-esteiisive  witli 
the  subject ;  general,  if  the  subject  be  so ;  specific,  if  the 
theme  be  specific.  Bishop  Latimer  was  fond  of  preaching 
on  the  words :  "  Whatsoever  things  were  written  aforetime 
were  written  for  our  learning"  (Rom.  xv,  4),  and  of  in- 
troducing under  these  words  a  large  variety  of  particular 
discussions  for  which  he  might  have  found  particularly 
adjusted  texts.  Devoting  his  entire  sermon  to  a  reprimand 
of  his  auditors  for  their  demeanor  in  the  bouse  of  worship ; 
their  habit  of  sitting  upright  with  their  eyes  open  in  the  time 

1  Ferg:nEon's  sermon  on  the  daj  before  the  batlle  of  Scdgcmoor  was  from  a 
text  singularly  approprialo  to  the  subject,  preacher,  hearers,  and  occasion,  all 
noiied.  —  See  Uacaulay's  Uisiory  of  England  (American  ed.),  Vol.  i.  p.  661. 
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of  public  devotion  ;  of  standiug  with  the  face  to  the  choir 
and  the  bac^  to  the  pulpit  in  the  time  of  siugiug ;  ot  coo- 
Tersing  aloud  aud  on  eccular  themes,  as  soon  as  the  bene- 
dicUoii  was  uttered,  a  youthful  preacher  took  for  his  text 
the  imposing  announcement :  "  Yea,  I  think  it  meet,  as  long 
as  I  am  in  this  tabernacle,  to  stir  you  up,  bj  putting  yon 
in  remenibiance  "  (2  Pet.  i.  13).  The  speaker's  physical 
aspect  gave  promise  that  he  would  remmn  a  long  time  in 
his  fleshly  tabernacle ;  hut  he  introduced  his  discourse  with 
words  which  sounded  like  the  dying  words  of  an  aged  coim- 
sellor.  He  iras  commenting  on  the  minor  improprieties  of 
worship ;  his  text  was  distinctively  appropriate  to  the  most 
solemn  duties  of  our  probationary  state.  He  might  have 
found  a  more  fitting  epigraph  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  40 ;  or,  on  such 
a  familiar  topic,  he  might  have  imitated  some  of  the  church 
Fathers,  and  given  to  his  audience,  not  a  distinctive  sermoD, 
but  a  lecture  without  a  text  (see  §  2.  I.  above). 

Where  other  reasons  allow,  a  verse  appropriate  to  one  rela* 
tion  of  truth  should  not  be  applied  to  an  opposite  relatioo. 
"The  Lord  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart"  (Ex.  x.  20).  Tins 
clause  is  designed  to  suggest  a  doctrine  which  nearly  all 
thcists,  heterodox  and  orthodox,  admit  as  valid.  If  a  msn 
intend  to  preach  upon  it,  he  should  unfold  some  such  truth 
as  tliat  by  the  laws  of  nature,  which  are  the  laws  of  the 
Creator,  the  iniquity  of  a  man  indurates  his  moral  sensi- 
bilities. One  clergyman,  however,  chose  this  text  for  a  se^ 
mon,  the  main  proposition  of  whicli  was ;  The  Lord  did  not 
harden  Pharaoh's  heart.  "  Which  are  We  to  believe,  your 
text  or  your  sermon?  "  was  the  query  addressed  to  him  by  a 
bewildered  hearer.  Moses  declares  that  the  Lord  did  pro- 
duce a  certain  result ;  the  preacher's  whole  design  was  to 
declare  that  the  Lord  did  not  produce  a  certain  result 
The  design  of  the  preacher  should  have  been  to  maintam  a 
positive  statement,  and  to  prove  that  the  statement  is  entirely 
harmonious  with  the  truth  tliat  Qod  is  not  the  author  nof 
the  abettor  of  sin.  Discoursing  on  Heb.  x.  2ti,  27  :  "  If  we 
sin  wilfully  after  that  we  have  received  the  knowledge  of  the 
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trutli,  there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sins,  but  a 
certain  fearriil  looiiiQg  for  of  judgment,  and'  fiarj  iudignatioa 
■which  shall  devour  the  adversaries,"  Bishop  Hoadlej  pro- 
posed to  show  the  absurdity  of  the  docLrine  that  pious  men 
who  sia  wilfully  are  denied  all  hope  of  pardon.  In  a 
sermon  ou  £ph.  ii.  S :  "By  grace  are  ye  saved  through 
faith,"  he  denounced  the  error  of  relying  ou  faith  alone  for 
salvation. 

But  does  not  this  method  of  discussing  a  text  arrest 
attention  ?  Is  it  not  like  the  collision  of  flint  and  steel, 
emitting  hidden  light  ?  We  reply :  all  the  startling  observa- 
tions which  the  minister  may  need  to  make  ou  the  incongruity 
between  the  apparent  meaning  of  his  text  and  tlte  real  truth, 
he  may  make  in  his  introductory  explanation.  That  is  the 
place  for  arousing  his  hearers  to  meditate  on  the  real  import 
of  the  Biblical  words.  But  may  there  not  be  a  text  on  which 
a  minister  may  startle  his  hearers  by  seeming  to  controvert  it  ? 
Yes.  It  has  been  said  already  that  inspired  men  have  re- 
corded the  sayings  of  men  who  were  uninspired.  These  say- 
ings may  imply  an  ignorance  of  the  truth,  or  a  disbelief  of  it. 
If  a  minister  discoursing  on  one  of  these  sayings  come  out  in 
opposition  to  it,  his  discourse  may  be  appropriate  to  his  text 
viewed  in  some  of  its  relations.  "  Can  there  any  good  thing 
comeoutof  Nazareth?  "(John  i.  46),  is  the  question  prefixed  to 
the  sermon.  "  Come  and  see  "  may  be  the  answer ;  and  the 
proposition  of  tlie  sermon  may  be :  The  duty  of  fair  investi- 
gation, or  the  worth  of  a  candid  spirit,  or  the  sin  of  prejudice. 
*'  If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live  again  ?  "  (Job  xiv.  14)  is  a  ques- 
tion propounded  by  a  person  who  bad  not  learned  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection.  "  Yea,"  may  be  the  preacher's  response ; 
and  the  prominent  aim  of  his  sermon  may  be  to  show  that,  im- 
probable as  the  resurrection  of  the  body  may  have  appeared 
to  a  man  living  under  the  old  economy,  it  appears  certain  to 
a.  man  living  under  the  new.  The  gospel  has  brought  life 
and  immortality  to  light,  and  a  sermon  may  arouse  men  by 
the  contrasts  between  the  gospel  and  the  law.  Here,  as  else- 
where, exceptio  probat  regulam.      "  Where  otftcr  reasons 
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oUmb"  then,  and  then  only,  need  tlie  words  of  the  t«xt  be 
BTnoiijtuous  with  the  phraseology  of  the  main  propoatioo 
of  the  discourse. 

Wliile  a  minister  should  look  for  the  pertinency  of  his  text 
to  bis  theme,  he  should  never  be  satisfied  with  a  merely  ver- 
bal pertinency.  A  well-known  clergyman  delivering  a  dis- 
course on  Eccl.  ix.  10  "  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do, 
do  it  with  thy  might,"  proposed  to  explain  the  anatomical 
and  physiological  properties  of  the  hand.  His  sermon  was  an 
epitome  of  Sir  Charles  Bell's  Treatise  on  that  subject.  la 
Judg.  iv.  20  we  read  of  Sisera  and  Jael  that  "  he  said  unto 
her,  Stand  in  the  door  of  the  tent ;  and  it  shall  be,  when  any 
man  doth  come  and  inquire  of  thee,  and  say,  Is  there  any 
man  here  ?  that  thon  shalt  say,  No."  These  last  four  words : 
"Thou  shaltsay No,"  formedthetextof  an  American  sermon 
on  the  importance  of  decision  of  character.  Dr.  Campbell 
had  previously  condemned  such  an  application  of  the  words 
to  such  a  theme.  It  may  seem  incredible,  but  it  is  true,  that 
another  clergyman,  perhaps  aiming  to  imitate  this  fantastic 
use  of  a  text,  preached  a  sermon  on  the  same  virtue,  decision 
of  character,  from  the  words  :  "  In  those  days  lliey  shall  say 
No."  The  entire  passage  is  (Jer.  xxxi.  29) :  "  In  those  days 
they  shall  say  no  more,  The  fathers  have  eaten  a  sour  grape 
and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge."  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  instances  of  the  text  selected  on  the  ground  of  a 
mere  verbal  suggestion  is  found  iu  a  sermon  printed  by  an 
eminent  pulpit  orator  on  the  question,  "  Uay  I  go  to  the 
theatre  ? "  The  sermon  advocates  the  theatre,  gives  varioos 
reasons  for  attending  it,  but  is  prefaced  by  the  text  (Acts 
xix.  31),  "That  he  would  not  udventure  himself  into  the 
theatre."  In  the  introduction  tlie  preacher  says :  "  The 
text  and  its  incidents  have  nothing  to  do  witli  my  subject 
It  simply  affords  me  the  canonical  handle  without  which 
many  think  there  is  no  sermon."  The  scholastic  writen 
on  Homiletics  were  wont  to  say  that  such  a  proposition 
derived  from  such  a  text  is  an  instance  of  the  Ttiemaia 
eyidhetica  arlntraria,  as  they  applied  the  phrase  Themata 
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eynthetica  naiurdlia  to  such  propositions  as  are  evolved 
directly  and  naturally  from  the  text." 

2.  The  text  should  he  appropriate  to  the  minister  himself. 
He  must  know  his  own  character  aiid  position,  and  should 
cultivate  tliat  sense,  vhicli  is  better  than  a  proof,  of  what  is 
fitting.  He  cannot  be  easily  tauglit  what  he  does  not  iu- 
Etinclively  feel.  One  minister  may  do  what  another  may  not. 
A  divine  of  large  experience  and  venerable  age  may  discourse 
upon  a  text  which  a  young  man  would  aecm  to  be  presump- 
tuous iu  choosing.  The  youthful  pastor  wtiose  stature  was 
small,  and  his  voice  feminine,  and  who  discoursed  before  an 
assembly  of  clergymen  on  one  of  the  most  intricate  verses 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  attempted  to  make  his 
clerical  fathers  understand  the  metaphysical  implications  of 
that  Epistle,  was  advised  to  preach  liis  next  sermon  from  Ps. 
cxxxi.  1,  2.  A  pastor  who  had  endeared  himself  to  his 
people  by  his  faithful  and  affectionate  services  to  them,  while 
he  had  been  afflicted  iu  a  degree  which  awakened  their 
tenderest  sympathies,  preached  on  his  forty-first  hirth-day  from 
Dciit.  viii.  2:  "And  thou  shalt  remember  all  the  way  which 
the  Lord  thy  God  led  thee  these  forty  years  in  the  wilderness 
to  humble  thee  and  to  prove  thee,  to  know  what  was  in  thine 
heart,  whether  thou  wouldst  keep  his  commandments  or  no." 
If  a  robust  man,  on  reaching  his  forty-first  year  in  outward 
prosperity,  had  signalized  his  hirth-day  by  discoursing  from 
this  text  before  a  congregation  who  had  never  detected  hia 
special  worth,  he  would  have  been  justly  deemed  egotisticaL 
The  occasions  are  rare  on  wliich  it  is  appropriate  for  a  man 
to  choose  a  text  suggesting  his  own  history.     In  the  general 

1  Dr.  JuDGa  Dana  of  Ngw  Haven,  who  was  well  Teraed  in  the  ante-rerolatioii- 
mry  hisloiy  of  Macsocbnaem,  wm  fond  of  describiDg  ihe  commotion  produced 
bj  a  HassachusoitB  pastor  disconrBing  to  an  assembly  of  which  the  FroTincial 
Governor  and  olher  British  oCBccri  were  memben.  Tbe  text  of  the  diacoarM 
wa»  Job  XX.  6-9 :  "  Though  his  £n«IIcDC7  mount  np  to  the  heavens,  and  bii 
head  reach  unio  the  clouds ;  Yot  he  shall  perish  Ibr  ever  like  hia  own  dnng ; 
tbcr  whii-h  have  seen  bim  ahill  say,  Where  is  he?  He  shall  flj  awa;  as  a  dream, 
and  shall  not  he  found  ;  jea,  he  shall  be  chased  away  as  n  vision  of  (he  might. 
The  eje  also  which  saw  him  shall  see  him  no  more ;  neither  shall  bis  place  aof 
more  behold  him." 
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it  IB  tlic  more  I>Qcomiiig,  at  least  the  safer  way  to  let  himself 
alouc.  He  should  avoid  the  semblance  of  "  the  one  man 
power."  Under  the  guidance  of  a  cultivated  taste,  IioweTer, 
aud  of  a  true  humility,  he  may  give  a  liveliness  to  bis  min- 
istrations hy  deviating  from  the  general  rule,  and  choosing 
a  text  which  intimates  liis  own  record.  President  Edwards 
in  his  "  Farewell  Sermon,  preached  at  the  First  Precinct  in 
Nortliampton  after  the  people's  public  rejection  of  their  mia- 
istcr,  aud  renouncing  their  relation  to  him  as  pastor  of  the 
church  there,"  introduces  the  following  remarks:  "The 
prophet  Jeremiah  (xsv.  8)  puts  the  people  in  mind  ho» 
long  be  had  labored  among  them  in  the  work  of  the  ministij; 
*From  the  thirteenth  year  of  Josidh,  the  son  of  Amon,  itJ^ 
ofJudah,  even  unto  this  day,  {thai  is,  the  three  and  twentUth 
year,)  Ike  word  of  the  Lord  hath  come  unto  me,  and  I  have 
spoken  unto  you,  rising  early  and  speaking.^  I  am  not  about 
to  compare  myself  with  tlie  prophet  Jeremiah  ;  but  in  this 
respect  I  can  say  as  he  did,  that  7  have  spoken  the  mordt^ 
God  to  you,  unto  the  three  and  twentieth  year,  rising  eariy 
and  speaking.  It  was  three  and  twenty  years,  the  fifteenth 
day  of  last  February,  since  I  liave  labored  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  in  the  relation  of  a  pastor  to  this  church  and  con- 
gregation. And  though  my  strength  has  been  weakness, 
having  always  lalwred  under  great  infirmity  of  body,  beside 
my  insufficiency  for  ao  great  a  charge  in  other  respects,  yet 
I  have  not  spared  my  feeble  strength,  but  have  exerted  it 
for  tlie  good  of  your  souls.  I  can  appeal  to  you,  as  the 
apostle  does  to  his  hearers  (Gal.  iv,  18), '  Ye  know  Itoto  thrtm^ 
infirmity  of  the  flesh,  I  preached  the  gospel  unto  you.*  " '  The 
President  had  such  a  reputation  that  he  would  not  have 
beeu  immodest  if  ho  had  introduced  the  words  of  Jeremiah 
as  the  text  of  the  farewell  sermon ;  still  it  was  more  appro- 
priate to  intercalate  them  into  the  series  of  his  remarks  than 
to  make  them  prominent  as  tho  prefix  of  his  entire  discourse. 
On  the  twenty-fourth  of  January,  1819,  Dr.  £dward  Payson, 
intending  to  leave  liis  parish  in  Portland  for  a  few  meks, 

1  Edwardi'i  Work*  (Dwigh['«  oi),  VoL  L  p.  S41. 
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and  to  labor  in  behalf  of  the  American  Education  Society  in 
the  Counties  of  Essex  and  Middlesex  in  Massachusetts,  de- 
livered a  discourse  on  Rom.  xv.  30-32:  "Now  I  bescecli 
yon,  bretliren,  for  tlie  Lord  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  and  for  the 
loTe  of  the  Spirit,  that  ye  strive  togctlier  with  me  in  your 
prayers  to  God  for  me ;  that  I  may  be  delivered  from  them 
that  do  not  believe  in  Judaea ;  and  that  my  service  which  I 
have  for  Jerusalem  may  be  accepted  of  the  saints;  that  I 
may  come  unto  you  with  joy  by  the  will  of  God,  and  may 
with  you  be  refreshed."  This  text  awakened  the  deep 
interest  of  Dr.  Payson's  hearers;  but,  had  he  not  \tean  the 
object  of  their  special  veneration,  it  would  have  been  wiser 
for  him  not  to  magnify  the  importance  of  his  journey  by  bo 
public  and  biblical  an  allusion  to  it. 

3.  The  text  should  be  appropriate  to  the  hearers,  as  well 
as  to  the  preacher.  It  thus  makes  the  impression  that  the 
sermon  is  ativc,  and,  instead  of  wandering  about  in  the  air, 
is  searching  the  hearts  of  real  men.  When  Providence 
directs  the  attention  of  hearers  to  a  particular  topic,  it  is 
opportune  for  the  preacher  to  choose  a  text  relating  to  that 
topic.  He  tlius  coincides  with  the  intimations  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  There  have  been  times  when  an  entire  community 
have  been  aroused  by  some  ruinous  and  scandalous  crime, 
and  when  some  of  the  imprecatory  Psalms  have  appeared  to 
he  appropriate  themes  of  discourse.  At  such  times  the 
meaning  of  those  Psalms  can  be  detected  more  accurately 
than  in  days  of  peace  and  quiet.  In  1688,  wlien  James  II. 
of  England  ordered  his  clergy  to  read  from  the  pulpit,  on  an 
appointed  Sabbath,  one  of  his  obnoxious  Declarations,  and 
many  of  his  clergy  refused  to  violate  their  consciences  in 
reading  it,  Samuel  Wesley,  a  curate  in  London,  one  of  the 
recusants,  and  father  of  John  and  Cliarles  Wesley,  "  took 
for  his  text  that  day  the  noble  answer  of  the  three  Jews  to 
the  Ghaldaean  tyrant :  '  Be  it  known  unto  thee,  0  king,  that 
we  will  not  serve  tliy  gods,  nor  worship  the  golden  image 
which  thou  hast  set  up'  "  {Dan.  iii.  18),^ 
1  See  Macanl»7'B  Hutoty  of  Engtand,  Vol.  ii.  p.  9ST.    Soon  after  thii  eren^ 
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It  mwst  always  bo  remembered,  liowever,  that  tbere  is  bat 
a  eiiigle  stop  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous.  Between 
a  marked  propriety  aud  a  marked  impropriety  the  line  is 
often  almost  imperceptible.  Soveral  preachers,  oa  the  Sab- 
batii  after  tlieir  churcti  edifices  have  beeu  burued,  hare 
interested  their  audiences  by  sermons  from  Isa.  liiv.  11 : 
"  Our  holy  and  onr  beautiful  house,  where  our  fathers  praised 
thee,  is  burnt  up  witli  fire,  and  all  our  pleasant  things  are 
laid  waste."  Such  texts  are  appropriate.  The  dignity  of 
the  occasion  warrants  them.  But  when  the  Commissioners 
of  a  city  in  Great  Britaiu  had  beeu  compelled  by  economical 
reasons  to  e.Ttinguish  uearly  all  tlieir  street  lamps,  and  one 
of  the  city  clergymen  devoted  the  next  Sunday  to  a  sermon 
on  Matt.  xxT.  8,  "  Our  lamps  are  gone  out,"  he  violated 
the  proprieties  of  the  pulpit. 

The  very  attempt  to  be  appropriate  often  leads  to  the 
grossest  indecorum.  A  preacher  may  ciiooso  a  text  wbich  is 
pertinent,  which  is  even  pointed,  which  individualizes  a  con- 
gregation or  a  particular  member  of  it ;  but  when  be  merges 
the  individualism  into  a  personality,  his  pertinence  easily  sinks 
into  impertinence.  The  distinction  between  a  text  which  in- 
dividualizes the  hearers  and  a,  text  which  can  be  charged  with 
personality  is  this:  Tlie  former  is  selected  in  order  to  improve 
the  character  of  the  people,  without  injuring  the  character  of 
the  persons  who  are  individualized,  or  exposing  tiiem  to  pub- 
lic censure  ;  the  latter  is  chosen  with  the  aim  of  subjeclinga 
congregation,  or  some  member  of  it,  to  public  reproach.  This 
aim  may  be  combined  with  the  governing  motive  of  doing  good 
to  the  community  by  blaming  one  member  of  it  Some  min- 
isters appear  to  tliink  tliat  a  text  is  appropriate  if  it  hits  an 
auditor ;  but  if  it  hurts  and  harms  him  more  than  Die  public 
welfare  demands,  it  is  signally  inappropriate.    In  striking  at 

on  the  evening  of  "  Black  ^dii^,"  when  the  Mven  pnIsM  wen  committU  to 
prlsoo,  "the;  iDslanilj  hastened  to  the  chapel"  and  nniied  in  the  dinns 
Beiricc.  It  chanced  that  in  the  second  lesson  were  Ibeae  wordi :  "  In  all  thing* 
KpproTing  ourselvca  ni  the  miniatcrs  of  God,  in  much  patience,  in  afflictioni,in 
dlitreuea,  in  strifea,  in  imprisonments.  All  lealous  clergymen  were  deli^ttd 
with  thii  coincidence"  ae.  —  Uacaola}-'*  History,  VoL  ii  p.  338. 
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oue  person,  ve  may  slay  more  tban  one.  We  may  desi^  to 
probe  a  wound,  but  in  probing  may  simply  infiame  it.  Our 
sermons  while  aiming  to  give  an  exact  description  of  a 
man,  may  lose  all  Uarmoiiy  with  tbe  general  aim  of  the 
pulpit,  with  the  general  sense  of  honor  which  may  adorn  the 
community.  "  Up,  get  ye  out  of  this  place,"  was  the  text, 
cited  from  Qen.  six.  14,  for  a  sermon  preached  in  a  town  which 
was  peculiarly  sensitive  because  its  neighbors  termed  it 
Sodom.  Tbe  preacher  and  his  family  were  doomed  to  obey 
the  mandate  of  his  text  forthwitli.  We  do  not  mean  to  assert 
that  no  pastor  is  ever  allowed  to  individualize  auditors  so  far 
as  to  bring  down  upon  them  the  censure  of  the  community. 
One  pastor  can  do  what  another  can  not.i  Sometimes  there 
is  wisdom  in  boldness ;  there  is  imprudence  in  caution. 
Sometimes  a  minister  can  reprove,  and  still  be  ti'usted  as  a 
parent  rebuking  a  child  in  public.  One  exigency  may 
demand  a  personal  intimation  in  a  text,  when  nearly  all 
otlier  exigencies  may  dispense  with  it.  Just  here  is  needed 
tbe  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  as  well  as  the  harmlessness  of  tlie 
dove.  It  is  a  tradition  that  a  strong-minded,  young  man, 
a  ringleader  in  the  irreligious  plots  of  tlie  community,  was 
struck  down  as  if  an  electric  shock  had  prostrated  him,  and 
was  prevented  from  executing  one  of  his  mischievous  scliemes, 
by  the  tone  in  which  Dr.  Emmons  repeated,  and  by  the  ^XMTi/etJ 
comments  witli  which  he  accompanied,  the  words  :  "  Then 
Saul  (who  also  is  called  Paul),  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
set  his  eyes  on  him,  aud  said,  0  full  of  aR  subtlety,  and  all 
mischi^,  —  thou  child  of  the  devil,  thou  enemy  of  alt 

'  A  young  EnfrJish  clc^THinn,  in  tbe  time  of  Jnnea  I.,  waa  called  to  preach 
before  tbe  Vice  Chancellor  of  Oxford  who  wu  veil-known  to  be  a  somnolent 
bearer.  Tbe  Toalh  hit  upon  the  text  Matt.  xxvi.  40  :  "  Wbal !  could  je  not 
watch  with  me  one  honr?"  At  tbe  conclueion  of  erery  Icnglhencd  paragraph 
be  repcatid  the  questioii,  wakiag  np  the  Vice  Chancellor  too  often.  That  dig- 
nitary compUioed  to  tbo  Artditiisbop ;  but  tbe  yonng  maa  defended  himEelf  so 
wittily  that  tbe  Archbishop  was  pleased  with  him,  and  procared  for  him  nn  in- 
Titatioi)  to  preach  before  the  Kin^.  JanieB  I.  was  noted  then  for  his  inslnbility. 
The  text  which  the  youth  announced  waa  Jamea  i.  6 :  "  Nolbin)?  wavering." 
"  He  i*  at  me  already,"  exdaiiced  tbe  King  aa  aoon  as  tbe  words  were  uttered. 
Still  the  gifta  of  tbe  young  man  were  so  rich  that  Jamet  was  pleased  iritb  bim. 
Tot.  XXX.  No.  lao.  89 
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rigliteousiiess,  —  mlt  thou  not  cease  to  pervert  the  right 
ways  of  tiie  Lord?"' 

4.  Tlie  text  should  be  appropriate  to  the  occasion  oa  which 
the  discourse  whicli  it  prefaces  is  dehvered.  We  are  some- 
times unable  to  accouut  for  the  influence  of  particular  sermons. 
Wlien  they  were  preached  they  produced  a  great  effect,  but 
years  afterward,  when  they  are  read,  they  have  but  little 
power.  Other  sermons,  as  published,  appear  to  be  far  more 
attractive,  yet  as  delivered  they  failed  to  gain  attention  even. 
One  among  otiier  causes  of  this  disparity  is,  tliat  the  former 
class  of  sermons  were,  and  the  latter  class  were  not,  carefully 
fitted  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  spoken.  Two 
octavo  volumes  of  John  Newton's  discourses,  published  in  the 
year  1786,  contain  paragraphs  which  in  themselves  have  not, 
but  in  the  circumstances  of  their  delivery  must  have  had,  an 
extraordinary  power.  They  were  preached  in  1784  and  1785 
at  and  near  the  time  of  the  great  national  tribute  paid  to 
Handel  "  by  a  musical  commemoration  at  Westminster  Abbey, 
in  which  pieces,  selected  exclusively  from  his  works,  were 
performed  by  a  band  of  five  hundred  instruments  in  the 
presence  of  the  royal  family,"  and  the  principal  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  three  kingdoms."  *  In  tlio  first  sermon  of  this 
series  Mr.  Newton  says :  "  Conversation  in  almost  every 
company  for  some  time  past  has  much  turned  upon  the 
commemoration  of  Eaudel,  and  particularly  on  his  oratorio 
of  tlte  Messiah.  I  mean  to  lead  your  meditations  to  the 
language  of  the  oratorio,  and  to  conader,  in  their  order — 
the  several  sublime  and  interesting  passages  of  scripture, 
which  are  the  bases  of  that  admired  composition."^  It  is 
easy  for  a  reader  to  imagine  how  thoroughly  the  paragraph 
at  the  commencement  of  the  sermon  on  Mai.  hi.  1-3,  if 
preached  on  the  Sabbath  after  the  words  of  this  text  had 
been  sung  at  the  Oratorio,  must  have  thrilled  tlie  auditors. 
The  occasion  was  eloquence.  —  When  a  church  in  Scotland 
was  expelled  from  its  time  honored  sanctuary,  and  driven  to 

I  Memoir  of  NRthanael  Emmons,  D.D.,  pp.  329,  330- 
^  Gorton's  Biof^phieal  Diciionuy,  Art.  Hfudel. 
*  Cecil*  Munoin  of  Ber.  John  Howton,  pp.  148, 149, 
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hold  its  Sabbath  worship  in  the  open  air,  the  pastor  preached 
a  melting  discourse  from  Heb.  ziii.  13:  "Let  us  go  forth, 
therefore,  unto  him  without  the  camp,  bearing  his  reproach." 
The  scene  itself  was  an  exposition  and  a  peroration  for  the 
sermon. 

Til.  Those  passages  of  the  Bible  which  excite  an  expecta* 
tion  of  excellence  in  the  discussion  of  them  may,  or  may 
not,  be  fitted  for  texts. 

1.  It  is  not  a  wise  rule  that  a  minister  should  always 
abstain  from  discoursing  on  those  verses  which  give  prom- 
'  ise  that  his  sermons  will  be  interesting.  He  should  aim 
to  illustrate  the  whole  Bible,  and  therefore  to  discuss  tlie 
texts  which  promise  more,  as  well  as  those  which  promise 
less.  He  may  add  variety  to  bis  ministrations  by  speaking 
on  the  more  splendid,  as  well  as  on  the  more  homely,  verses 
of  scripture.  There  are  texts  which  on  ordinary  occasions 
promise  more  than  the  preacher  will  fulfil,  but  which  ou 
extraordinary  occasions  meet  the  exact  wants  of  the  preacher.' 
We  sometimes  criticise  him  by  saying  that  lie  had  a  good 
text ;  but  at  other  times  he  needs  little  more ;  the  occasion 
is  itself  a  discourse ;  the  text  and  the  occasion  form  as 
impressive  a  sermon  as  the  hearers  will  attend  to.  There 
are  some  themes,  also,  which  can  be  precisely  fitted  by  only 
such  texts  as  awaken  an  expectation  of  impressive  remarks. 
Wise  men  have  said  that  a  young  preacher  ought  never  to 
discourse  ou  such  a  topic  as  the  day  of  judgment.  "They 
would  have  been  more  wise,  if  they  had  said  that  a  young 

'  Bobcrt  Hall  lometimea  discoursed  on  Uils  which  few  men  could  discaw 
without  p^nfall;  disappointiog  their  auditors.  A  prisoner  was  executed  at 
Cambridge  for  ntiering  fon^  paper  on  the  Bank  of  England.  Attempting  to 
pass  a  tiTe-poiind  note,  and  olMerring  that  be  waa  suspected  by  the  shopkeeper, 
who  was  on  the  point  of  taking  it.  he  abroptly  seized  the  note  and  swallowed  It. 
After  the  execution,  Mr.  Hall  gare  notice  that  he  would  speak  in  reference  to  the 
sad  event  from  Job  xx.  lS-16.  "Tboagh  wickedness  be  sweet  in  his  moalh, 
thOQ;;h  be  bide  it  under  his  ton^e,  thongb  he  spare  it,  and  Torsake  it  not,  but 
keep  it  still  within  his  month ;  jet  his  meat  in  his  bowels  is  turned,  it  is  the 
gall  of  asps  within  him.  He  hath  swallowed  down  riches,  and  he  shall  TQinit 
tbem  ap  again  ;.  Got  shall  cut  them  out  of  his  bell; .  He  thall  *Dck  the  poison 
of  a«pi :  the  viper's  tongne  ahall  slaj  him." 
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preacher  ought  never  to  write  a  sermon  on  Buch  a  tlieme 
without  spending  on  it  weeks  of  prayer  and  study. 

2.  But,  although  a  minister  may  discourse  on  a  passftga 
which  gives  promise  of  excellence  in  his  sermon,  he  should 
guard  against  the  perils  which  attend  the  use  of  such  a  text 
Ho  is  in  danger  of  disappointing  his  auditors.^  They  may 
apply  to  his  sermon  the  words  of  Sir  Powell  Buxton :  "  Bible 
and  water."  There  may  be  a  wide  difference  between  a 
sermon  which  CTids  with  poetical  citations  from  the  prophets 
and  a  sermon  which  begiris  with  them.  At  the  concluaon 
of  the  sermon,  they  may  prevent  its  being  remembered  as 
prosaic  and  bald  ;  at  the  introduction,  they  may  cause  it  to 
appear  more  prosaic  and  bald  than  it  really  is.  If  a  preacher 
aim  tooutshinetlie  brilliancy,  or  out-thunder  the  power,  of  his 
text,  he  will  be  unnatural.  By  his  fondness  for  the  sublime  or 
rapturous  verses  of  the  inspired  poets,  and  by  an  attempt  to 
imitate,  if  not  equal  them,  he  may  cultivate  an  inflated  style. 

A  minister  is  in  peril  of  defeating  his  own  end,  when  he 
announces  a  text  which  gives  a  special  promise  of  interest. 
This,  for  example.  Is  the  fact  when  he  raises  the  expectation 
that  he  will  make  a  vehement  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  Ids 
auditors.  The  hearers  prepare  themselve  for  the  onset,  and 
guard  themselves  against  it.  "  Forewarned,  forearmed." 
In  the  most  efTective  expostulation  there  is  an  element  of 
surprise.  The  hymns  to  be  sung  before  a  hortatory  sermon 
should  not  be  themselves  in  the  hortatory  vein.  If  a  preacher 
read  in  the  morning  lesson  the  most  glowing  scriptures  on 
the  happiness  of  heaven,  and  if  he  select  for  his  introductory 
hymns  the  most  seraphic  stanzas  on  that  theme,  and  then 
preach  a  discourse  upon  it,  there  is  danger  that  his  bearers 
will  be  weary,  if  not  ashamed,  of  him.^ 

1  One  of  the  most  eminoni  of  American  divines  was  in  tlie  habit  of  kIccIidk 
Ytrj  simple  texia  for  his  most  trenchant  discourses,  Bad  he  once  remarted :  "  I 
should  never  dare  to  preach  on  Psalm  xlvi.  10:  '  Be  stilt  and  know  thai  I  am 
God,'  for  I  could  not  write  a  sermon  which  would  corrcspood  with  the  expecta- 
tloDB  awakened  in  the  hearers  bj  so  sublime  a  passage." 

"  "  In  the  rhurch  mea  continue  to  be  ni«i ;  and  what  todscs  their  spiritaal  life 
sooner  and  more  directlj,  than  that  which  is  suggested  to  them  in  stnne  luiei- 
pecied  way  1 "  —  Alt'f  Andeatnngei),  etc,  i  SI. 
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S.  The  more  promisiug  Ins  text,  so  much  the  more  certain 
ebould  the  minister  be  of  his  ability  to  sustain  himself  in  his 
remarks  upon  it.  He  should  have  reasou  for  trusting,  if  it 
be  a  difficult  oue,  tliat  he  can  make  it  plain  ;  if  it  be  a  pecu- 
liarly beautiful  one,  that  he  will  not  soil  it  bj  slovenly  words. 
Jeremj  Taylor,  with  his  pen  like  the  laurel,  ever  green  and 
ever  vai-yiug,  may  be  safe  iu  discoursing  on  the  words: 
"  Although  the  fig-trca  shall  not  blossom,  neither  sliall  fruit 
be  in  tlie  vines ;  the  labor  of  the  olive  shall  fail,  and  the  fields 
shall  yield  no  meat ;  the  flock  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  fold, 
ajid  there  shall  be  no  herd  in  the  stalls ;  yet  I  will  rejoice  in 
the  Lord,  I  will  joy  in  the  God  of  my  salvation  "  (Hab.  iii. 
17, 18).  When  an  ordinary  minister  would  discourse  on  the 
same  theme  be  would  be  safer  in  taking  for  his  text  sucli 
words  as  "  Rejoice  evermore  "  {2  Thess.  v.  16).  A  passage 
which  is  excessively  hackneyed,  and  also  one  which  is  pecu- 
liarly sublime,  may  be  discoursed  upon  with  the  least  peril 
by  the  man  who  is  the  most  richly  endowed. 

4.  Wheu  a  text  raises  high  expectations  that  the  speakor 
vill  be  interesting,  it  is  well  for  him  to  allay,  but  not  rudely 
to  balk  them.  By  a  modest  exordium  he  may  convince  his 
bearers  at  onco  that  he  does  not  aim  to  swell  himself  into 
an  equality  witli  the  inspired  words  which  he  has  read.  By 
stating  the  principles  which  lie  at  the  basis,  or  the  truths 
which  are  hidden  in  the  folds  of  the  poetic  imagery  in  his 
text,  he  may  at  last  awaken  the  emotions  and  enkindle  the 
resolutions  for  which  tliat  imagery  was  designed.  The  rule 
that  a  sermon  should  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  words  which 
inti-oduce  it,  does  not  require  that  the  whole  tenor  of  it 
should  be  exactly  like  the  tenor  of  tliose  words.  Sometimes 
the  rule  is  satisfied  if  the  body  of  the  discourse  prepare  tlie 
way  for  the  final  inSuence  of  those  words,  and  the  permanent 
impression  of  it  be  the  exact  impression  which  tlicy  arc  fitted 
to  leave.  The  full  resemblance  of  the  grafted  branches  to 
tlie  parent  tree  may  not  be  seen  until  they  bear  their 
blossoms  and  their  fruit. 

YIII.  Those  verses  of  the  Bible  which  at  once  associate 
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tbemEolTes  irith  some  iDteresting  truth,  and  iinpreEB  them- 
selves on  the  memory,  have  a  fitneES  to  be  used  as  texts  of 
Bennons. 

Aq  American  minister  preached  on  the  words :  "  That  was, 
a»d  is  .not,  and  yet  is  "  (Rev.  ivii.  8).  Such  words  do  not 
at  once  associate  themselves  with  any  moral  trutli.  There 
are  other  texts  which  convey  an  important  idea,  but  not  in 
such  a  style  that  they  will  awaken  the  special  interest  of  the 
audience.  There  are  others  which  excite  brilliant  expecta- 
tions in  regard  to  the  sermons,  but  hide  the  truth  behind  the 
person  of  the  preacher.  There  are  still  others  which  may 
be  strictly  appropriate  to  the  subject  of  the  discourse,  but 
fail  to  impress  it,  or  themselves,  on  the  memory.  In  order 
to  secure  a  facility  and  permanence  of  moral  impressioa 
various  rules  have  been  given,  which  although  excellent  in 
some  respects,  may  yet  sometimes  gain  one  good  quality  at 
tlie  expense  of  a  better  one. 

1.  Texts  wliich  are  plain  in  themselves  have  some  ad- 
vantages for  making  an  immediate  and  abiding  impression. 
They  free  the  speaker  from  the  temptation  to  display  hia 
philological  lore ;  from  the  necessity  of  delaying  the  moral 
lesson  of  his  sermons.  They  give  him  time  for  practical 
appeals,  and  for  such  a  repetition  of  his  text  as  stamps  it 
indelibly  on  the  mind  and  heart. 

A.  Sometimes,  however,  a  verse  which  is  at  first  ohacuie 
arouses  a  peculiar  interest  in  it.  Its  very  obscurity  fascinates 
one  class  of  hearers.  Dr.  George  Campbell  discountenances 
the  use  of  such  a  text  as  Isa.  xxi.  11, 12:  "He  calleth  to 
me  out  of  Seir,  Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ?  watchman, 
what  of  the  night  ?  The  watchman  said :  The  morning 
cometh,  and  also  the  night;  if  ye  will  inquire,  inquire  ye; 
return,  come";  "on  wliich,"  adds  Dr.  Campbell,  "I  once 
heard  a  sermou."  ^  This  passage  is  indeed  enigmatical  and  its 
meaning  uncertain  ;  it  is  often  repeated,  however,  iu  prayere 
and  songs;  in  its  very  style  it  is  fitted  to  awaken  a  sleeper; 
it  may  be  accommodated  to  various  uses,  may  suggest  in  a 

1  liMtaret  on  Sfitemalic  Tbsologj  and  Pnlpit  EkMjiHiKe,  p.  410. 
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poetical  and  dramatic  way  soine  truths  which  will  remain 
asEOCiated  with  it  ia  the  memory.  A  preacher  may  do  good 
by  stating  all  that  he  kaows,  even  if  he  know  but  little,  about 
a  verse  which  is  oft«D  repeated.  He  should  not  choose  a 
test  which  intimates  no  moral  lesson,  but  he  may  clioose 
one  which  needs  to  be  expluned  before  it  becomes  instructive. 
B.  Sometimes  a  text  which  is  at  first  obscure,  awakens  au 
interest  in  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  and  impresses  the  general 
system  of  truth  on  the  memory.  There  are  some  hearers 
who  desire  to  make  progress  in  biblical  knowledge.  Sliall 
not  they,  as  well  as  the  uninquisitive,  have  their  portion  ia 
due  season  ?  Their  attention  to  the  whole  system  of  truth 
is  aroused  by  an  obscure  scripture ;  they  are  stimulated  by  a 
difficulty.  While  unravelling  before  them  an  intricate  tex- 
ture, a  man  may  not  only  satisfy  their  inquisitive  spirit,  but 
may  also  wake  up  the  curiosity  of  more  torpid  hearers.  He 
may  make  thinking,  out  of  sleeping  men.  Shall  our  hearers 
never  learn  the  meaning  of  those  words  which  "  are  hard  to 
be  understood  "  ?  If  not,  tlien  '  the  unlearned  and  unstable 
will  wrest  these  words  to  their  own  destruction.'  A  part  of 
tlie  Bible  will  be  useless  to  some  persons,  unless  their  pastor 
explain  it  at  length.  He  confers  a  signal  heaefit  on  them 
by  inciting  them  to  "  search  the  scriptures  daily,"  and  in- 
quire "  whether  those  things  were  so  "  which  they  had  heard. 
He  elevates  his  own  standard  by  striving  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  his  parishionors,  and  inducing  them  *'  to  grow  in 
grace  and  in  knowledge."  Not  seldom  are  they  exposed  to 
hurtful  errors  by  their  superficial  views  of  the  Apocalypse, 
of  certain  prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament,  of  proverbial  and 
converGational  phrases  in  the  New.^  No  one,  perhaps,  would 
object  to  discourses  on  texts  like  the  following;  yet  they 

>  Amonf;  tbe  pnssages  vhich  Von  Ammon  ( Bandbuch,  etc.  H  2S,  39)  re|;ards 
as  nnsoitable  for  te]its  of  sermons  are  the  SSd  chapter  of  Genesis,  the  IStb 
chapter  of  1  Samuel,  the  Book  of  Canticles,  the  Apocalypse,  also  Joli  xix.  25-87 
tu  referring  to  tbe  leeuirection  of  tbe  dead.  Infidels  have  derived  {Tom  such 
passages  objections  against  the  inspiration  or  the  utililjof  the  Bible.  Shall  sach 
objections  be  nnanswcred  ?  Von  Atonion  diaapproTes  alio  of  Matt.  xxtU.  46, 
M;  Ps.  IxTiii.  31;  Gal.  lii.  20 ;  ir.atM  texts,  on  Mcoont  of  tbeir  <d«CQritf . 
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often  eeeiD  obscure,  aud  occaGioo  mjEticism,  fanaiicistn,  or 
Ecepticism ;  "  I  come  quickly,"  "  This  generation  sball  not 
pass  away  uulil  all  these  things  be  fulfilled,"  "  Ye  ought  also 
to  wash  oiie  another's  feet,"  "  This  is  my  body,"  "  Except  ye 
cat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  aud  drink  his  blood,  ye 
have  no  life  in  you,"  "  Swear  not  at  all."  "  Whosoever  shall 
smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  Ut  him  the  other  aleo." 
In  the  general,  what  men  learn  by  hard  work,  will  be  fast- 
ened in  their  memory.  To  a  layman  as  well  as  a  clergynliui 
is  tlie  maxim  applicable :  "  Te  totum  applica  ad  textum ;  rem 
totam  applica  ad  te."  True,  we  may  become  pedantic  in 
our  expositions  of  dark  scriptures ;  so  we  may  become  indo- 
lent in  avoiding  them.  We  may  reSect  new  honor  on  the 
Bible  by  developing  it£  bidden  treasures.  The  truths  of 
astronomy  are  now  more  clearly  understood  by  boys  in  oor 
schools  than  they  were  understood  a  century  ago  by  many 
graduates  of  our  colleges.  By  a  wise  management  of  the 
pulpit  there  may  be  an  analogous  advance  in  the  popular 
acquaintance  with  the  word  of  God.  Ulumine  what  is  dark : 
Draw  fresh  lessons  of  duty  from  what  has  been  supposed  to 
be  antiquated  in  the  Bible, —  these  are  principles  as  impor- 
tant for  the  choice  of  texts  as  the  more  agreeable  prescrip- 
tion :  Let  the  texts  be  plain. 

2.  Texts  which  are  brief,  have  some  advantages  for  making 
a  facile  and  permanent  impression.  If  the  verse  be  plain  as 
well  as  brief,  it  enters  the  mind  at  once,  takes  full  possessiou 
of  the  memory,  and  sometimes  becomes  a  compressed  me- 
mento of  the  entire  discourse.  The  scholar  who  wrote  over 
his  study-door  the  laconic  lesson :  "  Doce,  Disce,  aut  Discede," 
made  short  work  with  his  visitors.  Canon  Melvill's  habit  of 
repeating  his  text  at  the  close  of  the  more  important  para- 
graphs in  his  sermon,  depended  on  his  habit  of  taking  short 
as  well  us  perspictious  verses  for  his  theme.  In  fifty-five  of 
his  published  discourses,  forty-two  have  brief  texts.  Some 
preachers  wlien  they  do  not  find  a  Biblical  passage  which  is 
at  the  same  time  short,  complete,  and  appropriate  to  their 
tiieme,  insulate  a  particular  clause  of  their  text  and  repeat 
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that  clause  at  the  conclusion  of  their  emphatic  paragraphs. 
Thus,  when  they  preach  on  the  vice  of  Detraction,  and  pro- 
face  their  sermon  with  the  first  two  Terses  of  the  third  chap- 
ter of  TituB,  they  abbreviate  their  text  by  detaching  and 
reiterating  the  phrase  "  Speak  evil  of  no  man,"  as  if  tliis 
were  the  substance  of  tliose  two  verses.^ 

There  are  lengthened  passages,  however,  which  need  to  be 
explained  and  enforced.  Tbey  exhibit  the  order  in  which 
iuspiration  has  arranged  varying  truths.  ,  An  idea  acquires 
a  iiew  force  from  its  relation  to  other  ideas.  Tliere  are  ex- 
tended paragraphs  of  which  a  minister  can  no  more  give  an 
adequate  view  by  discoursing  on  eacb  of  its  isolated  verses, 
thau  an  artist  can  give  an  adequate  view  of  tlie  Transfigura- 
tion by  exhibiting  each  figure  alone  and  apart.  Tlie  archi- 
tecture of  a  cathedral  caunot  be  learned  by  examining  its 
stones  when  separated  from  each  other.  If  all  lengthened 
texts  be  neglected  for  the  sake  of  having  a  compendious 
motto  for.  the  sermon,  the  pulpit  will  lose  solidity.  It  becomes 
monotonous  when  it  uniformly  devotee  itself  to  brief  sayings. 
A  loss  of  dignity  is  sometimes  conjoined  with  a  loss  of  variety. 
There  were  circumstances  which  rendered  it  proper  for  Dr. 
Raffles  of  Liverpool,  to  preach  a  sermon  on  the  single  word, 
"  Forward,"  and  for  William  Jay  of  Bath,  to  preacli  on  the 
word  "  Bbeuezer."  =*  There  was,  however,  a  puerility  in  the 
feats  of  clergymen,  who  still  did  not  intend  to  trifle  with  tlie 
sacred  volume,  when  tliey  discoursed,  one  on  tite  phrase  "  0 
wheel,"  one  on  the  word  "Mighty,"  one  on  the  word  "But," 
one  on  the  uninspired  word  "  Selah,"  auotlier  on  "  Aha ; " 
still  another,  when  he  delivered  three  or  four  sermons  on  the 
word  "Amen  ; "  and  another  yet,  when  he  delivered  eleven 
long  discourses  on  the  inteijection  "0." 

<  Sm  Tor  on  BbbreviBted  text,  ix.  4  below. 

s  Ur,  Jay  selected  this  text  Ibr  a  discourse  at  the  Jubilee  of  the  Ijondon  Mi»- 
Honarj  Society,  in  Surrej  Chapel,  where  he  had  preached  on  a  somewhat  sim- 
ilar occasion  ftfty-«ix  years  before.  There  was  a  peculiar  Eigniflcaoce  in  his 
npeaciDn,  at  the  age  of  seTcnty-eix  years,  before  his  fellow-laborers  in  the  niin- 
ietry,  a  word  which  drew  lh)m  them  the  response :  "  Hitherto  bath  the  Lont 
helpeduB"(iSam.  \-U.  12). 

Voi.  XXX.   So.  120.  90 
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8.  Biblical  pass^es  whicti,  aa  texta,  are  fresh  and  norel 
have  some  advantages  for  making  aa  easy  and  lasting  im- 
pression. When  a  verse  is  often  repeated  as  the  theme  of  a 
discourse,  it  becomes  so  familiar  as  to  lose  its  meaning.  It 
is  like  a  globule  of  quicksilver  rolling  over  a  plate  of  glass. 
Ho  many  eermoDS  have  been  delivered  on  it  tliat,as  soon  as  it 
is  repeated,  it  invites  a  comparisou  of  the  different  sermons 
with  each  other.  Three  clergymen  have  been  known  to 
preach  three  discourses  from  the  same  text  to  the  same  con- 
gregation on  three  successive  Sabbaths.  Two  clei^men 
have  preached  two  sermons  from  the  same  text  to  the  same 
congregation  on  the  same  Sabbath.  The  text  was  a  very 
common,  as  well  as  a  very  plain  one ;  its  very  phraseology 
su^ested  the  fit  plan  of  treating  it;  and  so,  iii  fact,  all  these 
sermons  had  substantially  the  same  order  of  thought.  Co- 
incidences like  these  have  exposed  ministers  to  tlie  charge 
of  plagiarism.  —  Still,  the  search  for  novel  texts  is  attended 
with  peril. 

A.  It  often  ends  in  sacrificing  the  welfare  of  the  hearers 
to  the  ingenuity  of  the  preacher.  Theolo^cal  candidates  iu 
Germany  were  once  accustomed  to  choose  for  their  trial- 
sermons  such  texts  as  2  Sam.  x.  5 ;  Mark  ix.  49 ;  2  Tim.  iv. 
13.'  A  tlieological  candidate  in  England,  who  has  been 
imitated  by  at  least  one  candidate  in  America,  when  called 
to  preach  a  sermon  before  the  clergymen  who  were  to  decide 
upon  his  fitness  for  the  ministry,  discoursed  on  tlie  words: 
"  Ye  are  spies ;  to  see  the  nakedness  of  the  land  ye  are 
come"  (Gen.  xlii.  9). 

B.  The  fondness  for  novel  texts  leads  the  preacher  to 
discourse  on  words  su^^sting  ludicrous  or  repulsive  asso- 
ciations. "  Pelatiah  the  son  of  Benaiah  died  "  (Ezek.  xi.  13), 
was  the  passage  selected  for  a  forenoon's  discourse  containing 
some  assertions  repugnant  to  the  views  of  a  clerical  hearer, 
who  replied  to  them,  in  the  afternoon's  discourse  of  tlie  same 
day,  from  the  words :  "  Pekahiah  the  son  of  Uenaliem  began 
to  reign"  (2  Kings  xv.  23).    John  Foster  commeuced  one 

'  Yon  Ammoii'i  Handbach,  f  38. 
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of  his  sermons  with  the  remark :  "  Xov,  I  dare  saj,  some  of 
you  may  think  that  I  am  going  to  preach  a  very  odd  sermon 
from  such  an  odd  text."  "  A  minister  of  uo  ordinary  celeb- 
rity onco  preached  from  1  Kings  x.  22 :  '  Qold  and  silver, 
ivory  and  apes  and  peacocks.'"'  Several  Puritan  divines 
have  delivered  analogical  discourses  on  Psa.  Ix.  8.  Massillou 
has  been  imitated  by  more  than  one  clergyman,  selecting  tlie 
test:  "Loose  him  [the  colt]  and  bring  him  hither"  (Luke 
zix.  30),  for  a  sermdn  on  the  duty  of  fasting  for  sin,  and 
thus  reducing  the  animal  appetites.  The  preacher  defends 
such  a  sermon  by  pleading  that  it  arouses  men  from  their 
listlessness.  But  it  often  awakes  them  from  sleep  only  to 
encourage  them  in  levity.  "  In  the  choice  of  the  text  care 
is  to  he  taken  not  to  choose  texts  that  seem  to  have  humor 
in  them."'-.— German  writers  ou  homiletics  proscribe,  as  the 
bases  of  sermons,  several  verses  in  the  Old  Testament,  —  in 
the  book  of  Judges  and  the  Canticles,  for  instance,  —  because 
they  are  associated  with  repulsive  ideas.  Vinet  goes  so  far 
as  to  proscribe  2  Peter  ii.  12.  There  is,  however,  at  the 
present  day,  little  danger  of  erring  in  this  direction. 

IX.  A  passage  of  the  Bible  has  one  fitness  to  be  used  as  a 
text,  when  it  introduces  an  attractive  variety  into  the  methods 
of  presenting  religious  truth. 

1.  Its  phraseology  may  lead  the  mind  iuto  a  distinctive 
and  peculiar  train  of  thought.  It  may  not  be  novel  aa  a 
text,  yet  the  stylo  of  it  may  surest  a  novel  course  of  remark. 
A  new  emphasis  may  be  laid  upon  a  very  conunon  word, 
and  give  a  peculiar  freshness  to  an  entire  discourse.  When 
Dr.  Steinkopf  was  taking  breakfast  at  the  house  of  Henry 
Yeun  Elliott,  a  member  of  the  host's  family  remarked  that 
they  had  begun  their  meal  without  saying  grace.  The  guest 
arose  at  once,  and  prayed :  "  Lord,  pardon  thy  servants, 
who  can  begin  to  enjoy  any  of  thy  mercies  without  first 
thanking  thee.     Bless  the  Lord,  O  our  souls,  &nd  forget  not 

>  Lectnrei  oa  Praacbing.    Bj  S.  T.  Starterant  (3d  cd.)i  p.  1. 
*  BUbop  Burnet,  on  tbe  Paiioral  Care,  chap.  viiL 
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all  his  benefits." '  This  use  of  Ps.  ciii.  2  wob  as  uovel  as  if 
tlie  verse  itself  had  been  aa  unfamiliar  one. 

The  textual  sermon  has  been  compared  to  a  tree  springing 
up  from  tlie  seed.  The  text,  like  the  seed,  germinates 
according  to  its  own  laws ;  lias  an  organic  reladon  to  the 
discourse  evolved  from  it,  the  sap  of  the  text  reaching  "  the 
furthest  twig  of  the  sermon  "  ;  the  variety  of  the  texts  de- 
veloping a  like  varietj  in  the  homilies  which  are  started  aud 
fostored  by  them.  *A11  the  varying  influences  of  experience, 
observation,  reading,  aud  reflection,  should  minister  to  the 
sermon  growing  up  from  the  text,  as  the  influences  of  the 
air,  dew,  rain,  and  sunshine,  minister  to  tlie  tree,  growing 
up  from  the  seed.' ' 

It  is  well  said  by  a  class  of  critics,  that  for  a  discourse 
proving  the  duty  of  prayer  to  God,  the  text  1  Tim.  ii.  2  is 
more  appropriate  tlian  Acts  viii.  15 ;  because  the  former 
passage  contains  an  apostolic  exhortation  to  pray,  the  latter 
passage  contains  only  a  record  of  an  apostolic  example ;  for 
a  sermon  on  tlie  sinfulness  of  misusing  the  tongue  the  first 
clause  of  Lev.  xix.  16  is  more  pertinent  than  1  John  iii.  18, 
because  the  former  passage  is  a  direct  command  of  Jehovah, 
relating  to  nothing  but  wrong  speech,  the  latter  passage  is 
an  apostolic  exhortation  relating  to  wrong  speech  and  other 
topics  as  well ;  for  a  sermon  proving  the  duty  of  living  a 
holy  life,  the  text  1  Pet.  i.  16, 17  is  more  suitable  than  Isa. 
vi.  3,  because  the  former  passage  contains  both  a  divine  and 
an  apostolic  injunction,  the  latter  contains  only  an  exclama- 
tion of  the  seraphim."  These  criticisms  are  important ;  but 
they  overlook  the  fact  that  when  a  pastor  needs  to  add  a 
refreshing  variety  to  his  discourses,  he  may  describe  a  prac- 
tice of  men  with  prominent  reference  at  one  time  to  its 
distinctive  character,  at  another  time  to  its  connection  wiUi 
other  practices;  now  to  its  inherent  goodness  or  badness, 
and  then  to  its  good  or  bad  results ;  here  to  the  law  of  God, 

1  The  Life  of  the  Bev.  Henry  Venn  EllioK,  p.  US. 

*  Sea  Dr.  Kidder'B  Christian  Pastorate,  pp.  351,  353. 

'  D.  Bit^m-  Jacob  Battrngtiteu's  Auweianng  tarn  erbtolklieii  Pndigen,  i  L 
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there  to  the  opinions  of  eociety.  The  use  of  texts  may  con- 
tribute to  the  unity  of  single  discourses,  also  to  the  variety 
of  a  series.  The  text  is  called  tlie  rudder  of  the  sermon, 
and  as  various  passages  of  the  Bible  have  indefinitely 
various  forms  they  may  diversify  the  course  of  the  sermons 
indefiuitely. 

2.  A  text  may  consist  of  parallel,  or  of  mutually  illustrative 
scriptures,  and  thus  variegate  the  services  of  the  church. 
So  far  from  conliaing  himself  to  a  single  verse,  or  even  a 
single  chapter,  of  the  Bible,  a  pastor  may  discourse  on  an 
entire  book,  as  for  example,  the  book  of  Job,  Ecclesiastes, 
etc.  He  may  discourse,  not  always  on  a  text  as  associated 
■with  its  context,  but  sometimes  on  parallel  verses  culled 
from  di£rerent  parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  on  nar- 
ratives, for  example,  iu  the  Old  Testament  describing  the 
type,  conjoined  with  narratives  in  the  New  Testament  de- 
scribing the  antitype.  More  tlian  one  interesting  sermon 
has  been  written  on  Lev.  xvi.  2-19  united  with  Heb.  vii. 
25-28 ;  the  former  describing  the  entrance  of  the  Jevish 
high  priest  into  the  holiest  part  of  the  temple,  and  the  latter 
alluding  to  the  entrance  of  the  Redeemer  into  the  immediate 
presence  of  him  who  occupieth  the  mercy-seat :  also  on  Num. 
xxi.  7—9,  conjoined  with  John  iii,  14, 15 ;  the  former  de- 
tailing ihe  circumstances  of  raising  the  brazen  serpent  in 
the  wilderness,  and  the  latter  pointing  to  him  who  was  lifted 
up  for  our  spiritual  healing :  also  on  Gen.  xxii.  1-14  con- 
nected with  John  iii.  16 ;  the  former  giving  a  history  of 
Abraham  preparing  to  offer  bis  only  son,  and  the  latter 
teaching  the  grace  of  the  Father  who  did  offer  his  only 
begotten. 

3.  For  the  sake  of  variety,  a  text  may  consist  of  scriptures 
apparently  inconsistent  one  with  another.'  Sometimes  a 
deeper  interest  is  awakened  by  examining  two  or  more 

'  John  KeiTtan  would  not  have  endoraed  Ihia  remark.  "  I  shkll  preach,"  be 
sayi,  "  perhajw  Tery  nsefnlly  upon  two  oppo»iK  texia,  whila  kept  apart ;  bot,  if 
I  Bttenpt  nicelrio  reconcile  them,  it  Is  ten  to  one  if  I  do  n't  b^n  to  bna^le."^ 
Cecil's  Memoirs  of  Newton,  p.  20a 
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passAges  wliicli  appear  to  contradict  each  otlier,  tlian  by  ex- 
amining two  or  more  wliicb  resemble  eocli  other.  Uen  are 
eager  to  learn  the  meanitig  and  force  of  a  text,  one  part  of 
wliicli  is  John  xv.  15 :  "All  things  that  I  have  heard  of  my 
Father  I  have  made  knowu  unto  you,"  and  the  other  part  is 
John  XTi.  12 :  "I  have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto  joo ; 
but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now."  Why  did  our  Lord  utter  the 
first  part  of  this  text  ttft&r  the  second  part,  yet  in  tlte  same 
hour  with  it  ?  The  Bible  rouses  the  mind  from  its  torpid 
state  by  declaring  that  man  dieth  and  is  not,  and  yet  lires 
forever ;  that  man  is  a  worm  of  tlie  dust,  and  yet  is  made 
little  lower  than  the  angels;  that  he  must  love,  and  yet  hate 
his  father,  mother,  brother,  sister ;  that  every  man  must  bear 
his  own  burden,  and  yet  each  one  bear  the  burdens  of  his 
brethren  \  that  man's  body  will  be  raised  from  tlie  grave,  and 
yet  not  the  same  body ;  that  Christ  was  ignorant  of  some 
things,  and  yet  knew  all  things ;  that  he  could  not  hold  up 
bis  own  cross,  and  yet  upholdeth  all  things  by  the  word  of  his 
power.  When  two  classes  of  passages  stand  in  apparently 
hostile  array  against  eacli  other  at  the  opening  of  a  sermon, 
the  somnolent  hearer  is  kept  awake  in  order  to  see  how  the 
conflict  will  end.  He  may  be  raised  by  the  discourse  from 
hie  natural  love  of  learning  the  truth  to  a  gracious  love  of 
'the  truth  which  is  learned.' 

4.  In  order  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  pulpit,  a  text 
may  be  cltosen  for  its  merely  indirect  and  analogical  references. 
It  may  excite  a  new  interest,  if  it  surest  a  train  of  thought 
which  the  sermon  does  not  distinctly  specify.  A  biblical 
narrative  may  be  so  elucidated  that  it  will  intimate  trutbs 
not  noticed  explicitly  by  the  minister.    Of  a  Saturday  evening, 

'  Ynluable  hints  on  the  irwtment  of  texts  which  niaj  vivil^  and  hriefalei  t 
diicoarse  bj  the  contrast*  which  they  present  are  given  in  the  variOD*  iroTti 
(named  in  the  note  nt  the  end  of  BibMotheca  Sacra,  Vol.  xxx.),  oa  "Btblinl 
CoDtradictionB,''  especially  in  the  Tery  elatorate  volume  entitled  "  The  Discnp- 
Bociei  of  Scriptnre.  An  Examiaation  of  Texts  which  are  said  to  conflict  «ilh 
one  another.  By  John  W.  Haley,  M.A.  With  an  Introdaction  by  Alnh 
HoTsy,  D.D.,  President  of  Newlon  Theological  Institntion,  and  Profeucudf 
Theology  and  Chiiitian  Ethics."    1873. 
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several  young  men  in  the  parish  of  Bev.  Dr.  Emmoas  were 
drowned,  and  only  one  member  of  their  party  was  saved.  On 
Sabbath  morning  he  preached  a  sermon  from  the  text:  "And 
I  only  am  escaped  alone  to  tell  thee."  It  was  not  necessary 
to  make  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  casualty  of  the  preceding 
day.  Seldom  has  a  more  intense  (even  if  unwarranted) 
interest  been  awakened  among  a  congregation  than  by  the 
discourse  in  which  the  same  divine  painted  the  character  of 
Jeroboam,  and  made  his  text  (2  Kings  xvii.  21)  loom  up  as 
a  portrait  of  Thomas  Jefferson.'  Before  a  class  of  men  who 
were  beginning  to  deny  the  doctrine  of  future  punishiuent,  a 
severely  logical,  as  well  as  analogical,  discourse  was  once 
preached  on  Gen.  six.  24,  25.  The  inhabitants  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrha  were  represented  as  going  through  a  certain 
process  of  reasoning  to  prove  that  the  predicted  ruin  of  their 
cities  could  not  be  allowed  under  the  fatherly  care  of  a  kind, 
merciful,  and  gracious  God.  The  preacher  made  no  attempt 
to  refute  the  reasoning,  but  left  it  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
simple  words  of  his  text:  "  Then  the  Lord  rained  upon  Sodom 
and  upon  Gomorrha  brimstone  and  fire  from  the  Lord  out  of 
heaven  ;  and  he  overthrew  those  cities,"  etc.  With  these 
words  the  preacher  abruptly  closed  his  discourse.  "Why  did 
be  not  apply  it  ? "  was  tlie  question  asked  by  men  who  saw 
that  the  ai^ument  seeming  to  prove  that  Sodom  would  not 
be  destroyed  was  the  very  argument  seeming  to  prove  that 
the  SnaHy  impenitent  would  not  be  punished.  The  hearers 
felt  the  pertinence  of  the  sermon  to  their  own  speculations. 
The  sermon,  however,  did  not  allude  to  them,  but  prompted 
the  restless  inquiry :  "  Why  did  he  not  apply  it  ?  "  No  proof 
is  so  convincing  as  that  which  a  liearer  is  led  to  work  out  by 
his  own  logic. 

On  a  Sabbath  evening,  near  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  after 
his  hearers  had  spent  several  days  in  exploring  the  sites  of 
Memphis,  Heliopolis,  and  the  old  villages  along  the  Nile, 
an  English  minister  culled  out  for  his  text  a  few  plirases  from 

'  See  J>iijckink'a  Cj'clopaedia  or  American  LiieiBturo,  Vol. i.  p.  247i  Memoii 
of  Emmons,  ctutp.  Tiii.  1 3,  pp.  138-U2,  and  chap.  XT.  \  1,  p.  331. 
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die  first  eight  verses  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  Exodue ;  and,  as 
these  familiar  plirases  were  explaiued,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
Lord  were  Epeakiag  audibly  to  meQ  opprest^ed  by  their  sinfut 
iiess,  just  as  the  same  Lord  spoke  ceaturies  ago  on  that 
Egyptian  plain  to  men  groaning  under   their  taskmasters ; 

"  And  God said 1  appeared  unto  Abraham,  uuto 

Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob  [and  saved  them], and  I  have 

also  established  my  covenant  with  them  [and  their  spiritual 

children], and  I  have  also  lieard  the  groaning  of  the 

children  [mourning  for  their  sins]  ; and  I  will  bring  you 

out  from  under  the  burdens  of  the  Egyptians  [tlie  slavery  of 

sin], and  I  will  redeem  you  with  a  stretched-out  arm 

[the  arms  extended  on  the  cross], and  I  will  take  you 

to  me  for  a  people  [a  spiritual  church],  and  I  will  be  to  you 

a  Ood  [the  Almighty  Comforter], and  I  will  bring  you 

into  the  land  [of  freedom,  of  everlasting  rest,  where  all  of 
you  shall  be  kings  and  priests  unto  Ood]."  A  critic  re- 
marked :  "  In  that  entire  sermon  there  were  not  many,  if 
any,  ideas  which  toere  new  to  me ;  and  also  not  many  which 
did  not  seem  new." 

X.  Those  verses  of  the  Bible  which  appear  to  have  sud- 
denly suggested  themselves  to  the  preacher  at  the  time  of 
his  discoursing  upon  them,  are  fitted,  in  at  least  one  par- 
ticular, to  be  used  as  texts. 

The  sermons  of  a  minister  are  sometimes  regarded  as  the 
dried  preparations  of  the  botanist.  He  appears  to  be  artifi- 
cial, to  have  searched  laboriously  for  some  biblical  verse  with 
which  he  might  associate  his  predetermined  train  of  thon^t. 
We  read  of  one  German  divine  preaching  on  the  utility  of 
turnpike  roads  as  free  from  robbers,  and  taking  for  his  text 
the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan;  of  anotlier  discoursing  ou 
the  importance  of  men's  restricting  themselves  to  only  one 
article  of  food  at  a  meal,  and  the  text  for  bis  preachment  was : 
"  One  thing  is  needful " ;  of  still  another  enforcing  the  duty 
of  walking  into  the  country  for  exercise,  and  his  text  was: 
"Behold, two  of  them  went  that  same  day  to  a  village  called  Em- 
mans,  which  was  from  Jerusalem  about  threescore  furlonge." 
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When  his  bearers  can  not,  and  also  when  they  do  not,  pei^ 
ceire  a  natnral  connection  between  the  minister's  text  and 
Jiis  other  religious  services,  he  is  in  danger  of  losing  sympathy 
with  his  congregation.  In  order  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
stiffness  and  isolation,  he  may  discourse  on  such  passages  as 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  him  spontaneously,  instead  of  liaving 
been  searched  for  wearily.  He  gains  this  appearance  of 
naturalness  when  he  discourses  on  a  passage  which  has  a 
marked  pertinence  to  the  scenes  of  the  day,  or  which  has  the 
charm  of  novelty,  or  wliich  does,  in  fact,  come  of  itself  into  his 
mind  at  the  very  hour  of  his  beginning  to  deliver  his  sermon. 
When  he  refreshes  himself  with  a  new  thought,  he  refreshes 
his  hearers  likewiBe.  He  speaks  cjtempore  on  a  verse  which 
occurs  to  him  extempore,  and  the  fact  of  such  an  occurrence 
has  a  talismanic  power  over  him  and  his  auditors.  Perhaps 
he  has  written  his  discourse,  but  a  new  exigency  induces 
him  to  build  a  new  portico  for  the  old  edifice.  The  unex- 
pected choice  of  liis  text  stimulates  him  to  fresli  effort  in 
delivering  what  he  had  antecedently  prepared.  He  moves 
onward  the  more  vigorously,  because  he  was  excited  at  his 
Gtarting-place.  He  was  to  describe  the  beneficence  of  the 
Uessiah,  in  a  sermon  from  Ps.  Ixxii.  13  :  "  He  shall  spare  the 
poor  and  needy,  and  shall  save  the  souls  of  the  needy  " ; 
but  just  before  the  speaker  announced  these  words,  a  shower 
began  to  fall  upon  the  parched  harvest-fields,  and  he  at  once 
changed  his  text  to  the  sixth  verse  of  the  same  Psalm  :  "  He 
shall  come  down  like  rain  upon  the  mown  grass,  as  showers 
that  water  the  earth."  He  was  expecting  to  describe  the 
divine  omnipotence,  in  a  discourse  from  Ps.  Ixii.  11 :  "  Power 
beloQgeth  unto  God";  but  a  violent  thunderstorm  arose 
after  the  congregation  had  assembled,  and  the  text  was 
changed  to  Job  xxxvli.  5 :  "  God  thundereth  marvellously 
vrith  his  voice  ;  great  things  doetb  be  wliich  we  caimot  com- 
prehend." The  latter  of  tliese  two  verses  su^eets  the  same 
idea  with  the  former;  but  it  came  like  lightning  into  the 
mind  of  the  preacher,  and  electrified  the  audience.  In  the 
hottest  part  of  one  of  the  hottest  days  of  a  recent  summer,  a 
Vol.  XSX.  Mo.  ISO.  91 
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sermon  on  the  happiness  of  lieaven  was  preached  from  Ber. 
xzi.  25 :  "  The  gates  of  it  shall  not  be  shut  at  all  hj  da;  *,  for 
there  shall  be  no  night  there  "  ;  and  the  beautiial  Tenes  of, 
Doddridge  were  repeated  : 

"  No  midnight  ihade,  no  clouded  nm. 
Bat  (ftcrad,  high,  eternal  nooiu" 
If  the  preacher  bad  attained  the  fitting  command  orer  his 
own  powers,  and  in  particular  over  his  memoiT'  of  tbe  in- 
spired volume,  he  might  have  relieved  the  sultriness  of  that 
sjlernoon  by  substitoting  for  his  text  two  verses  of  his  con- 
text :  "And  he  showed  me  a  pure  river  of  water  of  life,  clear 
as  crystal,  proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  God  and  the 

Lamb, and  on  either  side  of  the  river  was  there  the 

tree  of  life,  which  bare  twelve  manner  of  fruits,  and  yielded 
her  fruit  every  month,  and  the  leaves  of  the  tree  were  for  tb« 
healing  of  the  nations  "  (Ber.  xxii.  1,  2).  On  one  day  a 
brilliant  light,  on  another  day  a  cooling  stream,  is  the  most 
expressive  symbol  of  the  upper  paradise. 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  remark  of  Lord  Chester 
field,  that  in  a  'numerous  assembly  everything  depends  upon 
instatUaneous  turns'  There  are  many  exemplifications  of 
this  truth  in  the  history  of  the  pulpit.  A  New  England 
parish  was  once  distracted  by  a  quarrel  among  the  singers ; 
an  eminent  divine  was  privately  requested  to  address  the 
parish  on  the  evils  of  discord ;  before  he  began  his  sermon 
the  two  choristers  had  led  the  two  factions  of  the  choir  ia 
singing  for  tlie  same  hymn  two  different  tunes,  and  the 
audience  were  confounded  by  tliis  music  of  Babel;  the 
preacher  thought  at  once  of  1  Cor.  xi.  18 :  "  For  first  of  all 
when  ye  come  bother  in  the  church,  I  hear  that  there  be 
divisions  among  you,  and  I  parUy  believe  it " ;  the  sudden 
choice  of  this  text,  the  pertinence  of  it,  the  seeming  delicacy 
of  it,  put  the  speaker  and  the  hearers  into  the  r^ht  humor, 
and  brought  the  choir,  as  well  as  the  parish,  into  hanncuiy. 
Another  divine  was  called  to  preach  a  sermoa  on  a  week-day 
at  a  time  of  special  religious  interest.  The  men  of  Belial  in 
his  parish  had  formed  a  secret  plan  to  iDterropt  the  religions 
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Berrice  by  a  barbecue ;  and  as  soon  as  the  service  had  begun 
they  paraded  their  roasted  ox  before  the  church  edifice. 
When  the  minister  understood  the  meaning  of  the  noise  and 
the  march,  bis  mind  darted  upon  Pa.  Ixiz.  30,  31 :  "I  will 
praise  the  name  of  G^  vith  a  song,  and  will  magnify  him 
with  thanksgiving.  This  also  shall  please  the  Lord  better 
than  an  ox  or  bullock  that  bath  boms  and  hoofs."  Such  a 
readiness  in  the  choice  of  a  text  gives  to  a  minister  a  facti- 
tious as  veil  as  a  real  power,  and  keeps  his  hearers  on  the 
alert,  expecting  some  quick  or  ingenious  turn.  The  apparent 
extemporization  does  not  always  lose  its  power  if  it  be  the 
actual  result  of  premeditation. 

Here,  however,  as  elsewhere,  an  excellence  readily  slides 
into  a  fault  Here,  as  elsewhere,  we  may  easily  overstep  the 
line  between  propriety  and  impropriety,  and  if  we  remain  a 
rod  from  this  line  on  the  right  side  of  it,  we  are  wiser  than 
if  we  go  an  inch  beyond  it  on  the  wrong  side.  Sound  sense, 
a  cultivated  taste,  and  simple  piety  will  recognize  the  exact 
line.  When  a  pastor  regards  himself  as  divinely  called  to 
speak  on  a  verse  merely  because  it  has  suddenly  occurred  to 
him,  or  because  it  chances  to  tally  with  some  minor  event 
of  the  day,  he  is  in  peril  of  degrading  his  office.  One  min- 
ister has  been  known  to  stand  in  the  pulpit  as  a  schoolmaster 
at  his  desk,  and  adapt  a  text  to  some  individual  whom  he 
espies  in  a  pew,  as  a  pedi^(^e  directs  a  reproof  to  some  idle 
boy  at  the  bench.  "  What  meaneth,  then,  this  bleating  of 
the  sheep  in  mine  ears,  and  the  lowing  of  the  oxen  which  I 
hear  ? "  (1  Sam.  xt.  14)  was  a  text  chosen  by  a  clergyman 
afler  having  been  disturbed,  and  expecting  to  be  again  dis- 
turbed, by  the  members  of  his  congregation  noisily  leaving 
the  sanctuary.  "HhouM  such  a  man  as  I  flee?"  was  the 
remark  made  by  a  minister,  who  saw  that  when  he  rose  to 
preach  several  men  in  the  assembly  rose  to  escape  from  him. 
The  remark  detsdned  the  fu^tives  until  they  perceived  that 
it  was  the  text  (Neb.  vi,  11)  of  the  sermon  which  they  were 
determined  not  to  hear.  Sereral  rhetoricians,  Yon  Ammon 
for  example,  have  condemned  Arohdeaoon  Paley  for  selecting 
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a  text  which  pointed  at  the  dimiDUtiTe  stature,  the  I 
^e,  the  official  power  of  one  of  his  hearers ;  the  ambitioD, 
avarice,  selfishness  of  others.'  The  younger  Pitt  bad  solidted 
the  votes  of  the  Uuivereity  of  Cambridge  for  a  seat  io  Pai^ 
liainent,  aud  been  repulsed.  A.  few  months  afterward  he 
obtaiued  the  desired  votes,  and  very  soon  became  Prime 
Minister  of  England.  After  his  elevation  tlie  Premier,  only 
twcuty-five  years  of  ^e,  visited  his  Alma  Mater,  and  was 
rcceiTcd  willi  such  a  degree  of  adulation  as  betrayed  the 
desire  of  the  gownsmen  for  places  of  honor  and  pro&t.  Ilie 
common  report  has  been  that,  at  his  first  appearance  in  St. 
Mary's  church,  he  was  obliged  to  hear  from  Dr.  Paley  a 
discourse  to  sycophsute  from  John  vi,  9 :  "  There  is  «  lad 
here  which  hath  five  barley  loaves  and  two  small  fishes,  but 
what  are  they  among  so  many  ?  "  When  asked  whether  he 
did  come  down  to  this  personality  the  Archdeacon  said :  No. 
'^  I  was  not  at  Cambridge  at  the  time ;  but  I  remember  tha^ 
one  day  when  I  was  riding  out  with  a  friend  in  the  neigit- 
borhood  of  Carlisle,  and  we  were  talking  alxiut  tlie  bustle 
and  confusion  which  Mr.  Pitt's  appearance  would  then  cause 
in  the  University,  I  said  that  if  I  had  been  there,  and  asked 
to  preach  on  the  occasion,  I  would  have  taken  that  pass^ 
for  my  text."  >  It  is  easier  to  say  what  one  would  do  than 
to  do  it.  A.  verse  may  be  naiurdUj/  si^geeted,  and  yet  be, 
on  the  whole,  improper  for  a  text. 

§  6.  ildhod*  of  Announcing  the  Text. 

In  many  churches  the  text  is  announced  ia  a  peculiarly 
formal,  dignified,  aud  solemn  manner.  It  is  prefaced  with 
an  Introduction,  sometimes  as  long  as  the  Introductioa  of 
tlie  sermon,  is  occasionally  preceded  or  followed  by  a  short 
prayer,  and,  when  it  is  recited,  the  congregation  reverently 

1  Hkndbach  der  Anleituiig  lar  Kanidbar«dMinkdt  Ton  Dr.  Qirisli^ 
Frirdrich  von  Ammon.  t3S.  Ton  Anmoa  doe*  not  name  Dr.  Viitj  m  tba 
object  or  hii  cririciiim,  bnt  nlludei  lo  the  preacher  m  "  ons  of  (he  moit  ImidbI 
tbeolo^uu  of  the  Univeraii;."  He  dvires  hii  namtiT*  bom  Hiiitiier'i  Eng. 
Ii*cb.  Hiwelleo.  Band  HI.  St.  1.  i.  SO. 

"  Pale;'*  Worlu,  Vol.  L  pp.  43,  44. 
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rise.  The  occasion  is  not  infreqnent,  when,  at  least,  some 
parts  of  this  method  are  eminently  proper.  They  add  an 
emphasis  to  the  discourGe.  The  lutroduction  to  the  text 
calls  particular  attention  to  it.  Some  peculiarity  of  the 
biblical  verse  may  demand  a  fev  prefatory  words.  Two  or 
three  very  interesting  sermons,  for  example,  have  been 
preached  on  the  law :  "  If  a  bird's  nest  chance  to  be  before 
thee  in  the  way  in  any  tree,  or  on  the  grouud,  whether  tliey 
be  young  ones  or  eggs,  and  the  dam  sitting  upon  the  young 
or  upon  the  eggs,  thou  shalt  not  take  the  dam  with  the 
young :  But  thou  shalt  in  any  wise  let  the  dam  go,  and  take 
the  young  to  thee,  that  it  may  be  well  with  thee,  and  that  thou 
znayest  prolong  tliy  days"  (Deut.  xxii.  6,7).  The  moral 
sigQi&cance  of  such  words  is  so  recondite  that  they  may 
appear  inapposite  for  the  pulpit,  unless  the  minds  of  the 
Learers  be  led  insensibly  and  gradually  to  perceive  that  the 
greatest  truths  lie  hidden  in  the  smallest  phenomena.  The 
universal  providence  of  God  is  revealed  in  the  fall  of  a 
sparrow,  "A  bird  of  the  air  shall  carry  the  voice,  and  that 
which  hath  wings  shall  tell  tlie  matter." 

The  ancient  formality  in  announcing  tlie  text  is  often 
reduced,  in  our  land  and  age,  to  the  simple  request,  that  the 
audience  duly  consider  the  truths  which  are  to  be  presented. 
Sometimes  the  minister  breaks  the  silence  of  the  church  by 
abruptly  naming  the  chapter  and  verse  which  contain  the 
words  on  which  he  is  to  speak ;  or  still  more  abruptly  by 
reciting  the  words  before  he  names  the  place  where  they  are 
to  be  fouud.  Not  infrequently  he  may  exhibit  the  dignity 
of  these  words  by  this  isolatiou  of  them.  When  the  people 
are  still  and  expectant  he  utters  the  verse  on  which  he  is  to 
comment,  and  which  first  of  all  be  desires  to  lodge  in  tlie 
memory  of  bis  bearers :  "  Our  help  is  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
■who  made  heaven  and  earth"  (Ps.  cxxiv.  8),  or  "The  Lord 
is  nigh  unto  all  them  that  call  upon  him,  to  all  that  call  upon 
him  in  truth"  {Ps.  cxlv.  18),  or  "  God  is  a  spirit;  and  they 
that  worship  him,  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth  " 
(John  iv.  24),  or  "  If  we  say  that  we  liave  no  sin,  we  deceive 
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ourselveB,  and  the  truth  ie  not  in  ub  ;  if  we  confe&s  our  eiiis, 
he  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  ae  our  sins,  and  to  cletnse 
us  from  aU  unnghteouweBS "  (1  Johu  i.  8,  9),  or  "If  any 
mau  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  CtiriEt 
the  rigliteous  "  (1  John  iL  1).  The  utilitj  of  a  text  and  the 
importance  of  an  impressive  elocution  were  once  iUustrat«d 
by  a  minister  who,  with  a  majestic  voice,  and  without  auj 
previous  reference  to  chapter  and  verse,  overawed  his  hearers 
by  the  words :  "  Uarvel  not  at  this ;  for  Ibe  hour  is  oomiog 
in  tlie  which  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his  rraoe, 
and  shall  come  forth ;  they  tliat  have  done  good  unto  the 
resurrection  of  life,  and  they  that  have  done  evil  onto  the 
resurrection  of  damnation"  (John  v.  28,  29).  He  reiterated 
these  words  with  such  pathos  and  authority  that  his  sermoa 
was  long  remembered,  yet  no  part  of  it  except  the  text  could 
be  specified.  It  was  but  a  string  on  which  the  diamond  hung. 
It  was  rich  indeed,  but  its  chief  wealth  was  in  the  venet 
whicli  introduced  it. 

Still,  every  occasion  and  every  text  do  not  allow  this 
abruptness.  A  minister  must  have  his  thoughts  about  falm. 
He  may  seem  to  be  well  nigh  blasphsmous  when  he  riaes, 
and  witliout  a  single  introductory  word  proclaims:  "I  am 
tlic  Lord;  I  change  not"  (Ual.  iii.  6)  He  may  appear  to 
be  indulging  in  a  trivial  personality  when  he  calls  the  atten- 
tion of  the  hearers  and  spectators  to  "  iiy  leanness,  my  leao- 
uesB  ;  woe  unto  me"  (Isa.  xxiv.  16).  Au  audience  in  an 
American  city  were  once  convulsed  with  laughter  by  a 
clergyman  who  was,  like  Baron  Hardeubroke,  "  of  a  circum- 
ference whicli  looked  as  if  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping 
were  liis  sole  occupation,"  and  who,  before  be  began-  his 
sermon,  surprised  his  people  by  declaring,  without  a  preface, 
"  If  auy  other  man  tliiuketh  that  he  hath  whereof  he  might 
trust  in  the  flesh,  I  more "  (Phil.  iii.  4).  The  clergyman 
was  ignorant  of  any  reason  for  tlie  levity  of  his  hearers ;  his 
innocence  made  him  guileless;  but  he  learned  from  the 
incident  that  when  a  minister  discourses  on  a  t«xt  which 
will  be  associated  with  hU  own  physique,  or  any  marked 
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erent  of  bis  life,  he  should  not  omit  the  precautionaiy 
formula. 

When  a  preacher  delivers  an  addresB  in  behalf  of  some  mis- 
sionarj  society  or  charitable  institution,  some  needy  college  or 
chorch,  he  may  deliver  it  in  the  form  of  a  Statement,  ratlier 
than  that  of  a  Sermon.  He  may,  now  and  then,  introduce 
a  uovelty  into  the  hour  of  divine  service  by  founding  his 
remarks  on  the  facta  of  present  history,  instead  of  founding 
them  on  a  passage  of  the  Bible.  If,  however,  he  preface  his 
remarks  by  a  biblical  epigraph,  be  should  never  treat  that 
epigraph  as  a  mere  motto  (because  texts  of  sermons  are  dis- 
tinguished from  mottoB  for  essays),  but  he  should  introduce 
it,  and  make  subsequent  allusions  to  it,  as  au  expression  of 
principles  involved  in  his  eleemosynary  plea.  Tlien,  it  is 
often  graceful  for  lum  to  preface  his  text  by  some  explanatory 
or  apologetic  remarks,  in  order  tliat  his  hearers  may  not  be 
startled  by  the  violence  of  the  transition  from  bis  couunent  on 
inspired  words  to  his  statement  of  pecuniary  needs.  Begin- 
ning his  discourse  with  1  Sam.  xiv.  6:  "It  may  be  tliat  the 
Lord  will  work  for  us ;  for  there  is  no  restraint  to  the  Lord  to 
save  by  many  or  by  few,"  an  unskilful  pleader  hrst  describes 
the  tlirilling  scene  which  occurred  in  the  valley  between  Mich- 
mash  and  Gibeah,  and  secondly,  plunges  his  hearers  into  a 
"  Statement  of  the  wants  of  the  Tract  and  Book  Society," 
or  the  "  Society  for  the  reUef  of  Discharged  Convicts." 
A  more  expert  orator  saves  his  audience  from  a  shock,  by 
saying,  at  the  outset,  that  he  does  not  intend  to  preach  a 
regular  sermon  on  any  doctrine  or  any  general  duty  specified 
in  the  Bible ;  but  he  merely  designs  to  make  certain  state, 
ments  in  regard  to  the  Tract  and  Bock  Society ;  and  these 
statements  will  illustrate  and  be  illustrated  by  the  words 
which  Jonathan  uttered  to  his  armor-bearer;  words  breathing 
the  lowly,  yet  brave  spirit,  the  zeal  and  the  faith,  by  which 
we  may  hope  to  rise  from  small  beginnings  to  great  results ; 
words  which  are  recorded  in  1  Sam.  xiv,  6,  and  which  will 
often  suggest  themselves  to  the  hearer  by  the  facts  narrated 
in  the  address. 
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If  a  preacher  ium  to  introduce  Lis  text  in  easy  and  natural 
metbods,  consonant  with  its  peculiar  spirit,  and  with  the 
occasion  ou  wliicli  be  speaks,  he  will  be  apt  to  free  his  other 
services  from  monotony.  One  souroe  of  tbe-interest  which 
Professor  Lawsou  excited  was  the  appropriate  variety  of  the 
modes  iu  which  he  b^au  bis  discourses.  Be  did  not  allow 
bis  pulpit  to  resemble 

*■  A  ileepy  Und,  wbere,  nnder  the  ume  wbed, 
Tbe  Hune  old  rut  would  deepen  year  bj  reftr." 

We  read  that  on  one  occasion,  a  clei^mao,  who  bad 
finished  his  discourse,  and  had  foc^tten  that  Dr.  Lawson 
was  to  deliver  anotlier  immediately  afterward,  proDounced 
the  benediction,  and  thus  dismissed  the  assembly.  But  the 
erer-ready  preacher  rose  at  once,  and  began  his  sermon, 
with  the  words :  "  My  friends,  you  will,  no  doubt,  think  it 
strange  tliat  tbe  apostolic  benediction  has  been  pronounced 
before  the  close  of  the  servicos  ;  but  in  the  sixteenth  chapter 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  twentietli  verse,  you  will 
find  that  Paul  pronounces  the  blessing,  and,  after  adding 
some  important  truths,  he  pronounces  it  a  second  time,  verse 
twenty-fourth."  Once  be  was  expecting  to  preach  the  second 
sermon,  immediately  after  one  of  his  persevering  brethrea 
had  fiuislied  the  first  sermon,  ou  an  important  occasion; 
but  his  tenacious  brother  hung  upon  the  first  discourse  so  long 
as  to  leave  no  time  for  the  second.  Dr.  Lawson  rose,  re- 
peated the  inspired  words :  "  For  brass  I  will  bring  gold, 
and  for  iron  I  will  bring  silver,  and  for  wood,  brass,  and  for 
stones,  iron,"  and  then  announced  that  he  should  omit  liis 
own  wooden  discourse,  and  read  what  is  much  more  precious, 
—  a  golden  chapter  of  the  Bible.  Having  recited  it,  be 
dismissed  tbe  assembly.  His  manner  of  introducing  the 
chapter  made  the  chapter  itself  a  sermon.  A  novelty  is  often 
an  emphasis.  Still,  we  must  remember  the  legal  ntaxiia: 
'*  Priviiegium  non  transit  iu  exemplum." 
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ARTICLE    VI. 

Sm  AND  SUFFERING  IN  THE  UNIVERSE,  AS  RELATED  TO 
THE  POWER,  WISDOM,  AND  LOVE  OP  GOD. 

BT  BBT.  OaRKT   COWLES,  D.D.,  OBSBLIN,  OHIO. 

I  CANNOT  persuade  myself  to  enter  upon  tfaiB  subject  with- 
out frankly  testifying  to  a  deep  sense  of  its  difficulties,  of  its 
magnitude,  and  of  its  demand  for  profound  humility  and 
reverence  toward  God.  Undeniably  the  subject  has  tasked 
the  human  intellect ;  has  brought  a  painful  strain  upon 
human  sympathy ;  and  a  stern  moral  trial  upon  man's  con- 
fidence in  God's  wisdom  and  love.  If  these  points  are  true 
in  regard  to  a  tithe  of  mankind,  how  immense  is  the  interest 
involved  in  this  subject,  and  how  assiduously,  and  withal 
prayerfully,  should  we  seek  whatever  light  upon  it  God  may 
in  kindness  bring  within  our  reach. 

Uy  interest  in  this  great  question  has  beeu  painfully 
deepened  by  the  confessions  of  some  good  men  who  say  in 
substance :  "  This  subject  is  utterly  dark  to  me ;  the  study 
of  it  for  a  lifetime  has  given  me  not  the  first  ray  of  light, 
not  the  first  sensation  of  relief." '    I  cannot  say  this.     Uy 

1  On  thesabject  of  "Sin  and  SafFbringin  the  CniTerae,"  andspoakingofiu 
dJEBcnlties,  Rev.  Albert  Barnes  writes :  "I  confeaa  for  one  tbut  I  feel  tbem,  and 
feel  tbem  more  aeDBibI;  aod  powerfall;  the  more  I  look  at  them  aod  the  longer 
I  liTe.  I  do  not  understand  theee  bets,  and  I  make  no  advances  tovard  ander- 
■t«nding  them.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  a  raj  of  light  on  this  subject  which 
J  had  not  when  the  subject  first  flashed  acroM  m^  aoul.  I  have  read  to  some 
extent  what  wise  and  good  men  have  written.  1  have  looked  at  their  theories 
and  explanations.  I  have  endeavored  to  neigh  their  arguments,  fbr  my  whole 
soal  pants  for  light  and  relief  on  these  qnestione.  Bat  I  get  neither ;  and  in 
the  distreM  and  anguish  of  m;  own  spirit,  I  confess  that  I  see  no  tight  whatever. 
I  see  not  one  laj  of  light  to  disclose  to  me  whj  sin  came  into  the  world,  why 
tbe  earth  is  strewn  with  the  dying  and  dead,  and  why  men  mast  sufitr  to  all 
et«raiiy.  I  have  never  seen  •  particle  of  tight  thrown  on  these  sabjeoia  that  hat 
given  a  moment's  ease  to  my  tortured  mind,  nor  have  I  an  explanation  to  ofier, 
or  a  thought  to  sngf^t,  which  would  be  of  relief  to  yon." "  When  I 

Voi-  XXX.  Ho.  120.  93 
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reflections  ou  this  Bubject  have  given  me  relief,  I  nuf  trulj 
saj,  great  relief.  I  will  not  preeunie  that  I  shall  bring  Uke 
relief  to  all,  or  eveu  to  many  of  my  readers.  I  will  not 
promise  this  for  any  of  them  ;  it  must  suffice  me  to  set  forth 
with  great  brevity,  and  with  whatever  clearness  and  simplicity 
I  may  be  able,  the  points  which  afford  this  relief  to  me.  I 
propose  to  treat  the  subject  in  the  following  method : 

I,  State  what  the  difficulties  are,  and  are  assumed  to  be : 

U.  Refer  to  the  sources  of  testimony  and  argument  arail- 
able  to  us  on  this  subject : 

in.  Then  meet  the  difficulties:  first,  sevenlly  and  in 
detail ;  modifying  some  of  the  assumed  facts,  aod  looking 
for  the  reasons  of  the  actual  facts :  and  secondly,  iu  general, 
by  advancing  sundry  hypotheses  which  may  account  for  the 
existence  of  sin  and  suffering  in  worlds  made  and  governed 
by  God. 

I.  The  difficulties,  actual  and  assumed,  may  be  put 
thus; 

1.  That  suffering  should  so  constantly  follow  dnnin^ 
2.  That  in  the  case  of  the  infants  of  our  race,  suffering 
should  precede  sinning;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  lower  auimals 
of  our  world,  should  fall  upon  the  unsinning.  3.  That,  with 
infinite  power  to  prevent  it,  God  should  suffer  siu  to  exist  at 
all.  4.  That  he  should  permit  ao  much  sin  and  suffering, 
whether  considered  absolutely,  or  relatively  to  the  amount 
of  holiness  and  happiness  in  this  world  or  ia  the  universe. 
5.  That  the  human  race  should  become  sinners  without  Uiur 
own  fault,  under  an  economy  virtually  constituted  by  God 
himself.  6.  That  the  question.  How  many  and  who  of  the 
race  shall  be  saved,  should  be  determined  irrespective  of 
their  own  agency.    7.  That  the  penal  consequences  of  inco^ 

look  apOD  a  world  of  »liia«ra  and  sufieren ;  apon  deUh-bedi  and  gTaT«-;iidi ; 
OD  the  world  of  woe,  filled  with  hoiu  U>  au&er  forever;  when  I  see  mj  biendi, 
m; parenU,  mj fomilj,  my  people,  atj  ftllow-citiieDS ; — wbeo  I  look  apoot 
whole  »ce  all  iovolved  ia  ibii  lin  and  donfrer ;  and  wh^i  I  see  tin  gnal  matt 
of  tbem  wholly  nnconcemed,  and  wben  I  f«el  ihat  God  onlj  can  aare  tbem.aod 
j«t  be  doe*  oot  do  it.  I  am  sinick  damb.  It  to  all  daik,  dark  to  my  sool,  tod 
I  CMmotdiagmae  it."  — American  Pnabjteriaii  Qoarterlj,  Oct.  1869,  p.  S«S. 
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rigible  ain  sLould,  uoder  God's  lav,  be  remediless  and  eternal, 
amounting  to  aa  utter  wreck  of  well-being. 

IL  Wbat  sources  of  testimony  and  argument  are  available 
and  legitimate  on  this  subject  ? 

AuBweriug  this  point  very  briefly,  I  would  say :  (a)  Our 
own  experience  and  observation  in  thie  sinning  world ;  {b) 
Tlie  voice  of  our  own  moral  nature ;  (c)  The  holy  scriptures 
accepted  as  God's  revelation ;  {d)  The  course  of  God's  actual 
adminietration  over  this  world  throughout  the  variouB  epochs 
of  its  history. 

So  for  we  are  in  the  realm  otjixcts.  But  in  a  subject  of 
tliis  nature  which,  by  universal  admission,  stretches  away  in 
soma  of  its  bearings  beyond  our  actual  knowledge — beyond 
the  sphere  of  knowledge  possible  to  us,  at  least  as  yet  — there 
is  legitimate  place  for  hypothesis.  We  may  make  suppoaitiona 
in  regard  to  God's  plans  and  purposes.  In  doing  this  we  do 
not  undertake  to  affirm  absolutely  wbat  is;  we  only  say 
what  in  our  view  may  be.  Of  course  it  is  properly  required 
that  any  hypothesis  should  he,  apparently  to  us,  possible,  and 
even  probable.  Certainly  it  must  be  one  which  cannot  be 
proved  impossible.  Within  these  restrictions  hypotheses  may 
avail  to  relieve  us  very  materially  of  the  difficulties  which 
invest  thb  subject. 

L  Taking  up  now  the  specific  points  of  difficulty,  we 
name: 

1.  That  in  the  present  world  suffering  should  so  con^rUly 
/oUow  sinning. 

Perhaps  this  point  cannot  be  treated  better  than  in  the 
ahoi-t  method  of  asking,  What  if  it  did  not?  Suppose  this 
great  fact  of  our  sinning  world  reversed,  so  that  suffering 
follows  sinning  no  longer.  All  sin  being  in  its  nature  viola- 
tion of  law,  we  may  get  more  definite  views  of  the  case  if 
we  analyze  the  comprehensive  fact ;  suppose  thus :  (a)  No 
suffering  shall  follow  the  violation  of  physical  law ;  (b)  No 
suffering  shall  follow  the  violation  of  the  law  of  conscience  ; 
(c)  No  suffering  shall  follow  the  violation  of  the  preoepUvo 
law  of  Qod. 
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Where  are  we  now  ?  (a)  The  drunkard,  the  glutton,  the 
debauchee,  are  no  longer  confronted  with  pain,  prostjation, 
irasted  nerve-power,  premature  disease,  delirium-tremens,  a 
death  of  horrore!  Not  one  of  this  legion  of  woes — heretofore 
treading  clo^  on  tlie  heels  of  transgression  —  fastening  its 
fangs  into  these  violators  of  physical  law,  shall  be  felt  or 
feared  any  more.  The  reign  of  sensuality  is  unrestrained 
by  this  troop  of  terrors.  Its  power  at  once  becomes  omnip- 
otent; the  masses  rush  fearlessly  and  headlong  down  into 
bestiality !  (b)  To  hei^ten  the  impulses  downward,  or 
rather  to  let  off  the  brakes,  there  is  to  be  no  more  remorse, 
or  even  compunction  for  any  sort  or  degree  of  sin.  No  sense 
of  conscious  wrong-doing  brings  trouble,  fear,  unrest.  Now 
what  is  this  but  man  widi  liis  moral  nature  dropped  out  ? 
What  looks  like  a  man  — what  we  have  been  wont  to  honor 
as  a  being  of  noble  moral  capabilities,  has  now  suddenly 
sunk  down  into  brutehood!  You  might  as  well  reason  of 
right  and  wrong  with  the  swine,  (c)  Finally,  to  sweep  away 
the  last  restraint  upon  sinning,  carry  out  the  supposition  to 
its  full  lengt)).  There  is  to  be  no  more  rebuke  of  sin  from 
even  God  himself.  His  law  must  be  shorn  of  all  penal^, 
whether  m  this  world  or  the  world  to  come.  There  must 
not  remain  even  the  /ear  of  God's  displeasure  ;  for  the  Int- 
imate way  to  manifest  this  is  by  the  infliction  of  safferiug. 
Then  let  the  last,  even  the  faintest,  rebuke  against  sin  be 
suppressed !  Lift  the  flood-gates  and  let  the  torrents  sweep, 
let  depravity  run  riot  in  tlie  universe ! 

Would  this  be  an  improvement  upon  the  present  and  past 
order  of  things  ?  If  with  all  these  restraints  in  full  force  sin 
yet  wields  a  power  over  human  souls  so  terrible,  what  a  w<Hid 
of  demons  incarnate  should  we  have  at  once  without  tliem! 
Judging  from  the  limited  efficiency  of  suffering  to  restrain 
from  sinning,  as  things  are  and  have  been,  how  much  of  its 
influence  could  well  be  spared? 

2.  The  second  difficulty  is,  that  in  the  case  of  the  infants 
of  our  race  suffering  precedes  sinning:  and,  in  the  case  of 
the  lower  animals,  falls  upon  the  uusinning.     It  is  claimed 
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that  death  reined  on  this  planet  long  ages  before  Adam  fell. 

First,  aa  to  in/aiUa :  (a)  It  should  not  be  assumed  that  wo 
are  in  a  conditioa  to  know  and  es^mate  all  Qod'e  reasons  for 
establishing  a  general,  rather  than  an  exceptional,  law  over 
the  human  race  in  respect  to  suffering  and  mortalitjF.  We 
can,  howeTer,  see  that  the  presumptions  are  greatly  in  {a.vot 
of  general  law.  (b)  So  far  forth  as  the  suffering  of  infanta 
comes  of  the  sin  of  parents, violating  physical  law  either  before 
the  infant's  birth  or  after,  it  stands  related  to  the  moral  trial 
of  the  parents.  Such  suffering  may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  a 
powerful  motive  to  restrain  them  from  these  sins.  We  may 
often  have  occasion  to  suggest  that  moral  trial  and  restraint 
upon  sinning  are  matters  of  so  great  moment,  in  &ct,  and  in 
the  eye  of  God,  that  we  may  well  afford  to  justify  him  for 
any  expenditure  of  a  thing  so  cheap  as  suffering  for  an  end 
so  infinitely  valuable,  (o)  In  the  case  of  infants  who  live 
into  years  of  moral  accountability,  their  early  sufferings  may 
send  dowu  a  wholesome  influence  into  their  responsible 
moral  life.  (<j)  In  the  case  of  those  who  die  before  moral 
accountability  there  is  a  group  of  precious  testimonies  which 
strongly  favor  the  belief  of  their  salvation  in  Christ.  Fore- 
going, as  we  must,  all  extended  discussion  of  this  point,  let 
it  be  suggested  that  the  testimonies  come  from  ihe  general 
character  of  God,  fi-om  what  may  be  supposed  to  be  one 
point  in  the  covenant  of  redemption  between  the  Fatlier  and 
the  Son,  as  to  his  reward  for  his  sufferings;  and  from  various 
intimations  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  Jesus  touching  hia 
relations  to  children. 

Secondly,  aato  ihe  unsinning  animaia.  (a)  The  remark 
made  above  as  to  a  general  law  of  mortality,  rather  than  an 
exceptional  one,  in  the  same  world,  is  pertinent  here  also. 
(b)  The  amount  of  suffering  relatively  to  enjoyment  in  the 
uusinning  races  is  probably  very  small,  except  so  far  as  they 
sufTer  from  the  sins  of  men.  (c)  So  far  forth  as  the  welfare 
of  these  unsiniiing  races  is  milde  dependent  on  man,  their 
creation  and  this  dependence  constitute  no  insignificant 
means  for  man's  moral  trial.    Think  of  the  sin  and  brutality 
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inrolved  in  huutiog  them  down  and  murdering  Uiem  for 
mere  sport ;  and  also  in  provoking  them  to  6gfat  each  other 
for  the  excitement,  the  gratification,  and  the  bmtalinng  of 
souls  scarcely  lese  brutal  than  they.  Over  against  this,  think 
of  the-  culture  of  kindness  and  affection  provided  for  in 
thoughtful  and  sympathizing  care  for  their  Teiiare.  Here 
again  the  remark  is  in  place,  that,  appreciating  the  value  of 
suitable  surroundings  for  the  development  of  our  entire 
nature,  especially  in  infancy  and  childhood,  our  Maker  has 
brought  these  lower  animals  into  close  reladons  to  oar  race, 
and  must  be  justified,  therefore,  even  though  the  arrange- 
ment involve  some  liability  to  sufiering  on  their  part,  (rf) 
As  to  Qod's  justice  towards  them  personally,  we  really  know 
too  little  to  affirm  or  deny,  on  the  basis  of  our  knowledge  (^ 
their  destiny.  But  it  is  certainly  due  to  God  that,  in  view 
of  all  the  revelations  he  has  made  of  himself,  ve  should 
trust  him  for  this. 

8.  Far  more  grave  and  difficult  is  this  assumed  &ct — 
that,  with  in^nite  power  to  prtverU  mn,  Ood  should  jpermii  it 
in  his  moral  universe  at  dU.  Here  the  assumption,  "with 
infinite  power  to  prevent,"  demands  our  most  careful  and 
discriminating  attention. 

No  one  can  rationally  doubt  that  Gkid  might  have  forborne 
to  create  moral  beings  at  all.  Then  there  would  have  been 
no  sin  in  the  universe.  So,  likewise,  there  would  have  been 
among  created  beings  no  holiness.  And  what  a  waste  were 
a  universe  with  no  iutelligent  moral  beings  in  it,  capable 
of  knowing,  loving,  serving,  adoring  the  ever-blessed  God ! 
8uch  a  mode  of  forestalling  all  sin  is  obviously  not  to  be 
thought  of,  unless  it  be  assumed  that  a  moral  universe  would 
be  utterly  unman^eable,  and  Ood  powerless  to  bring  good 
out  of  its  possible  evil. 

Yet,  again,  it  is  equally  clear  that  with  infinite  fore- 
knowledge and  power,  God,  having  created  moral  beings, 
might  annihilate  any  individual  or  any  race  at  some  point 
prior  to  their  foreseen  sinning.  But  who  can  tell  how 
sweeping,  on  this  system,  such  annibilaticms  would  need  to 
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become?  Who  can  safely  assume  that  God  could  justify 
himself  before  finite  intelligences' for  such  annihilations  of 
his  creatures,  because  of  something  anticipated  by  him,  but 
not  done  by  them — not  done  in  the  presence  of  those  who  are 
to  consider  and  judge  of  God's  ways,  and  who,  by  the  suppo- 
sition, have  never  seen  sin  and  its  consequences  ?  Or  who 
can  say  that  such  annihilations  would  accumulate  any  moral 
force  against  sinning,  such  as  the  presence  of  sin  and  its 
consequences  is  now  actually  accumulating  in  the  universe  ? 
In  fine,  who  can  say,  or  believe,  that  this  supposed  policy 
would  be  any  better  than  the  one  which  God  has  adopted  ? 

But  a  more  difficult  point  yet  remains.  It  is  assumed 
that,  with  no  light  before  created  minds  from  existing  sin 
and  its  consequences,  God  might  have  prevented  all  sin.  In 
support  of  this  position,  ap^al  is  made :  (a)  To  the  sinless 
angels ;  {b)  To  saints  from  earth  kept  holy  in  heaven ;  (c) 
To  saints  on  earth,  kept  by  grace  from  utter  apostasy ;  (d) 
To  a  cherished  belief  that  the  material  universe,  except  the 
abodes  of  fallen  angeU  and  fallen  men,  is  filled  with  sinless 
moral  beings. 

Beplying  to  these  points  in  their  order,  I  remark :  (a)  Some 
angels,  once  holy,  have  fallen.  Wlio  can  say  tliat  the  un- 
fallen  are  not  held  and  confirmed  in  holiness  through  in- 
fluences coming  from  tJietr  sin  and  doom  ?  {b)  Saints  from 
earth  in  their  eternal  heaven  have  had  a  most  impressive 
personal  experience  of  the  miseries  of  sin ;  they  have  felt  the 
cooBtnuning,  melting  power  of  a  Saviour's  love ;  they  have 
before  them  the  woes  of  the  lost.  How  illogical,  tlierefore, 
is  the  reasoning  which  would  prove  from  their  case  that 
ufithout  the  moral  force  begotten  of  the  facts  of  sin,  punish* 
ment,  and  redemption,  God  is  morally  omnipotent  to  prevent 
the  first  sin  and  alt  sinning !  (c)  But  God  keeps  his  saints  on 
earth  from  falling  fatally.  Yes ;  but  he  warns  tliem  solemnly 
against  the  known  doom  of  tlie  lost,  {d)  As  to  the  assump- 
tion of  countless  orders  of  holy  beings  filling  the  material 
universe,  the  first  condition  precedent  to  the  ailment  from 
their  case  will  be  to  ascertain  the  foot  of  their  existenoe;  the 
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Eecond,  to  Bhow  that  the^  are  sinless;  the  third,  to  ^ow  that 
they  have  never  heard  of  Satan  and  his  doom.  We  need  aU 
these  three  points  proved ;  we  have  proof  of  none  of  them. 
This  ai^ument,  therefore,  from  existing  or  supposed  facts, 
f^ls  in  the  vital  point,  viz.  power  to  prevent  all  sin  vnihtntt 
the  moral  influence  afforded  by  known  rin  cuid  its  krtmtm 
eonaeguencea. 

But,  entirely  apart  from  any  ai^imeut,  and  independently 
of  any  Rupport  from  facts,  real  or  supposed,  devout  minds  are 
prone  to  assume  that  God  must  have  in&nite  natural  power 
to  prevent  all  sin.  Many  of  the  best  of  men  recoil  from  the 
thought  of  any  limitatious  of  any  sort,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  God's  power,  or  to  its  exercise,  aa  acftufut  rin. 
This  feeling  may  beeome  so  strong  as  almost  or  quite  to 
preclude  a  candid  examination  of  facts  hearing  on  the  case. 
Yet  our  only  legitimate  course  is  to  study  whatever  facts 
God  has  brought  witliin  our  knowledge,  and  weigh  their 
bearings  upon  our  main  question. 

It  may  be  asked :  Why  disturb  or  question  at  all  the  assump- 
tion that  God  is  omnipotent  to  prevent  sin  in  free  moral  agents  ? 
The  demand  for  serious  inquiry  on  this  point  comes  of  the 
following  facts;  (a)  There  is  a  large  amount  of  siu  and 
suffering  in  our  world,  and  some^  at  least,  among  f^len 
angels;  (b)  Admitting  that  God  is  the  infinite  Maker  and 
Lord  of  the  universe,  this  fact  of  sin  and  suffering  must  have 
very  important  bearings,  favorable  or  unfavorable,  upon  his 
reputation  before  his  intelligent  creatures ;  (c)  God  right- 
eously expects  it  of  us  tliat  we  justify  his  ways  in  regard  to 
the  existence  of  sin  and  suffering,  so  far  as  it  lies  within  our 
power  to  do  so ;  (c2)  In  searching  for  the  reasons  why  God 
permitted  sin  to  enter  the  universe,  we  are  utterly  forbidden 
to  assume  any  limitation  or  fioiteness  in  his  love.  We  know 
that  sin  and  suffering  have  not  come  in  because  God  was 
indifferent  to  their  evils,  and  therefore  became  negligent  of 
due  precautions,  or  remiss  in  his  endeavors  to  withstand  sin ; 
(e)  Nor  may  we  think  of  any  short-comings  in  wiadon.  It 
was  not  that  ho  lacked  skill  to  devise  the  best  possible 
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metliods  of  doing  what  was  in  its  natore  and  relations  pos- 
sible, and  what  it  was  best  on  the  whole  for  him  to  do. 

But  there  must  be  eome  reaaojis  why  sin  and  suffering 
exist.  If  we  cannot  locate  them  precisely,  perhaps  we  may 
narrow  the  possible  field  within  wliicli  they  must  lie,  and 
thus  approximate  toward  the  true  soNition  of  the  problem. 
(1)  Perhaps  we  have  not  duly  estimated  tlie  difference  be- 
tween a  morally  acting  mind  and  dead  matter  considered  as 
a  something  to  be  acted  upon.  (2)  Consequently,  tlie  problem 
how  to  prevent  all  sin  may  involve  more  inherent  difficulty 
than  we  have  been  wont  to  consider,  and  of  quite  another 
sort.  (3)  Perhaps  we  have  not  sufficiently  considered  tlie 
necessity  of  truth  as  a  means  of  morally  influencing  free, 
intelligent  mind — mind  created  of  God,  as  to  its  intelligence 
and  free-will,  "  in  his  own  image  " ;  nor  yet  the  necessity, 
especially  in  the  infancy  of  created  miud,  of  having  truth 
tUtutrated  and  made  plain  in  act  —  in  the  developments  of 
real  life.  (4)  We  may  not  bo  so  well  able  as  the  Inliiiite 
One  is  to  judge  how  far,  in  ruling  countless  races  of  free 
moral  agents,  it  may  be  wise  for  him  to  leave  them  to  hear 
their  own  responsbilities,  uncontrolled  hy  himself,  and  within 
what  limits  be  may  wisely  interpose  a  controlling  influence 
upon  their  moral  activities.  (5)  To  apply  this  comprehensive 
fact  to  our  own  race  definitely :  Since  the  Holy  Spirit  con- 
descends to  plead  with  sinful  souls,  it  may  be  quite  beyond 
otir  province  to  judge  under  what  laws  and  limitations  he 
may  wisely  exert  his  influence,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  what 
measure  or  kind  of  resistance  it  may  be  inconsistent  with  his 
honor  and  with  the  best  influence  of  God's  moral  government 
over  the  universe,  for  him  to  forgive  and  ovei-come. 

Thus  the  problem  of  preventing  sin  (and  also  the  kin- 
dred one  of  converting  sinners)  is  obviously  one  of  which  we 
can  knmo  sometJung,  but  cannot  know  everting.  Wo  can 
know  something,  because  we  consciously  have  the  powers 
and  functions  of  free  moral  agents,  and  because  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  a  world  in  which  God  is  employing  himself 
before  our  eyes  in  counteracting   sin  and  in  converting 
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Binners;  but  we  cannot  know  everything,  for  the  proUem 
has  relations  and  beanngs  which  stretch  away  indefinitely 
beyond  our  utmost  vision.  Let  tis,  at  least,  learn  all  we 
can  from  tlie  legitimate  sources  of  knowledge  which  God  has 
opened  to  us. 

If  we  study  this  great  problem  in  the  light  of  God's  actual 
work  in  our  world,  as  set  forth  in  the  scriptures,  we  sliall 
meet  these  two  apparent  facts : 

1.  The  work  of  salvation  is  carried  forward  againgtobetatie$; 
under  limttatiane  and  restrictions. 

2.  It  progresses  and  becomes  more  effective  age  after  age, 
with  the  increase  of  light,  with  the  advance  made  in  the 
development  of  truth,  and  witli  tlie  increasing  materials  of 
moral  power. 

Are  these  apparent  facts  real  ? 
1.  As  to  the^in^  <^limUaiiona '. 

(1)  The  scriptures  seem  to  affirm  it  very  explicitly.  It  is 
declared  respecting  a  class  of  men  specially  enlightened,  but 
supposed  to  fall  away,  that  "  it  is  impossible  to  renew  them 
again  to  repentance"  (Hob.  vi.  4-6).  Does  not  the  divine 
agency  for  tlieir  salvation  work  under  some  port  of  limita- 
tions? The  scriptures  also  teach  (Matt.  lii.  81,  32)  that  a 
certain  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  never  be  foi^ven, 
and  certainly  imply  that  some  do  or  may  commit  it.  Does 
not  this  sin  carry  with  it  a  certain  sort  of  limitation  as  to 
the  power  that  saves?  It  is  said  of  a  certain  city  and  its 
people  that  Jesus  "  could  there  do  no  mighty  works,"  etc, 
and  assigns  as  the  reason,  their  unbelief  (Mark  vi.  5,  6). 
What  shall  be  said  of  this  "  could  not "  ?  Of  ancient  Israel 
God  said :  "  What  could  have  been  done  more  to  my  vineyard 
tliat  I  have  not  done  in  it  ?  "  (Isa.  v.  4.) 

(2)  It  is  assumed  that  the  work  of  the  Spirit  on  men's 
hearts  13  prosecuted  under  some  limitations.  Stephen  charged 
it  upon  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim :  "  Te  do  always  resist  the 
Holy  Ghost;  as  your  fathers  did,  so  do  yo"  {Acts  vii.  61). 
Paul  (1  TIiesB.  v.  19)  exhorts:  "Quench  not  the  Spirit," 
implying,  doubtless,  the  possibility  of  this  sin.    Need  we  be 
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reminded  that  thid  Bin,  in  some  form  or  degree  of  it,  pre- 
cludes the  soul  from  salvation  ?  Can  we,  then,  be  mistaken 
in  assuming  that  the  Spirit  works  for  the  salration  of  mea 
under  certain  limitations,  growing  out  of  their  free  moral 
bearing  toward  him  7 

(3)  The  scriptures  t«ach  that  sinners  perish  because  they 
resist  God's  efibrt  to  save  them.  Jesus  said  of  the  Jews: 
"  Ye  will  not  come  to  me  that  ye  might  have  life  "  (John  v. 
40.  See  also  John  iii.  19;  Acts  xiii.  46;  2  Thess.  ii.  10). 
Such  declara^ons  (neither  few  nor  vague)  imply  that  God's 
work  of  saving  men  operates  under  certain  limitations,  growing 
out  of  their  voluntary  perrersenesa  and  resistance. 

(4)  God  protests  most  solemnly  that  the  perishing  of  sinful 
men  in  their  sins  is  not  due  to  his  will  and  pleasure,  but  to 
theirs.  Tims,  with  the  solemn  oath,  as  if  his  feelings  were 
outraged  by  their  imputations  gainst  his  loving  heart,  he 
said,  through  Ezekiel  (xxziii.  11) :  "  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord 
God,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked,  but  that 
the  wicked  turn  from  his  way  and  live.  Turn  ye,  turn  ye 
from  your  evil  ways ;  for  why  will  ye  die  ?  "  To  the  same 
purport  is  Ezek.  iviii.  31,  32,  and  2  Pet.  iii.  9,  etc.  Thus 
God's  will  and  pleasure  respecting  the  repentance  and  salva- 
tion of  sinners  meet  with  resistance  from  their  will  and 
pleasure ;  and  this  resistance  works  a  certain  limitation  upon 
hia  efforts  to  save  them. 

(5.)  Not  only  in  the  negative  form  ["no  pleasure"],  but  in 
most  positive  forms  and  in  most  touching  words,  the  Lord 
expresses  his  earnest  desire  that  sinners  would  hear,  believe, 
obey,  and  live.  Thus :  "  Oh,  that  there  were  such  a  heart 
in  them  that  they  would  fear  me  and  keep  my  conunandments 
always,  that  it  might  be  well  with  them,  and  with  theirchildren 
forever  "  (Deut.  v.  29.  See  also  Deut.  xzxii.  29 ;  Ps.  Izxxi. 
13;  Isa.  zlviii.  18;  Matt,  zziii.  37).  Such  sincere  utterances 
(let  their  sincerity  never  he  questioned !)  prove  that  the  lack 
of  success  in  God's  efforts  to  save  sinners  comes  not  from 
any  lack  of  love  for  their  souls.  The  limitations  come  in 
upon  the  side  of  their  free-will  and  moral  perrersenees,  not 
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Oil  the  B)de  of  his  paternal  love.  As  if  to  make  this  point 
doubly  Btrong,  tlie  Lord  testifies  to  bis  deep  pain  and  grief 
when  he  is  compelled  to  desist  from  furUier  effort  and  see 
them  perisli.  Thus,  by  Hosea  (xi.  7,  8) :  "  How  shall  I  give 
thee  up,  Ephraim?  How  shall  I  make  thee  as  Admah? 
Mine  heart  is  turned  within  me ;  my  repentings  are  kiodled 
tt^ther."  So  Christ,  weeping  OTer  Jerusalem ;  "  If  [Oh 
that]  thou  badst  knowu,  even  thou,  at  least  in  this  thy  day, 
the  things  which  beloug  unto  thy  peace !  bat  now  they  are 
bid  from  thine  eyes"  (Luke  six.  41,  42). 

The  passages  referred  to  on  these  seTeral  points  are  familiar 
to  all  Bible  readers.  I  cite  them  to  show  that  God's  work 
of  turning  sinners  from  tlieir  sins  labors  gainst  obstacles, 
and  is  carried  forward  under  limitations  ;  that  these  limita- 
tions come  upou  it,  not  on  the  side  of  Clod's  love,  but  on  the 
side  of  the  sinner's  free  agency,  and  of  his  power  to  resist 
the  appeals  of  God's  truth  and  the  influence  of  his  SpiriL 
Now  must  we  not  assume  that  free  agency  is  essentially  the 
same  thing  in  all  moral  agents  throughout  the  universe,  and 
that  the  case  of  turning  the  siuners  of  our  world  to  repentance 
may  be  taken  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  obstacles  that 
were  to  be  encountered  in  any  effort  which  (lod  might  m^e 
to  prevent  sin  in  the  moral  universe  ? 

Deferring  further  remarks  upon  the  validity  of  this  method 
of  ailment,  I  proceed  to  certain  other  facts  which  bear 
upon  both  points  above  indicated,  viz.  (a)  limitation  of  some 
sort ;  and  (b)  progress  in  the  development  of  moral  power. 

(1)  For  some  reasons  there  were  certain  limitatious  to  the 
giving  of  the  Holy  Ghost  before  Jesus  was  glorified  (in  his 
ascension),  which  were  removed  by  and  after  that  event. 
"  This  spake  he  of  tlie  Spirit  which  they  that  believe  oq  him 
sliould  receive ;  for  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet  given, 
because  that  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified  "  (John  vii.  39). 

(2)  In  the  ages  before  Christ's  incarnation  the  main  appeals 
from  God  to  men  were  designed  and  adapted  to  inspire /ear; 
in  the  ages  after  the  incarnation,  to  inspire  love.  In  the 
former,  "  the  fear  of  the  Lord  "  was  the  first  element  of 
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piety,  the  most  prominent;  it  was  even  another  name  for  piety 
itself.  But  in  the  latter,  "  the  love  of  Christ  constraineth." 
Love  to  Christ  became  the  test  of  piety,  its  prominent 
and  paramount  feature.  Why  is  this  ?  What  hindered  the 
same  prominence  to  love  in  the  former  age  as  in  the  latter  ? 
Why  were  tlie  moral  appliances  to  withstand  sin  and  beget 
piety  BO  unlike  in  these  two  ages  ?  Not  to  discuss  tliis  point 
exhaustively  here,  let  it  suffice  to  have  alluded  to  tliis  obvious 
and  wide  diversity,  and  to  suggest  that  the  fact  indicates  an 
advance  from  weaker  elements  of  moral  power  to  stronger; 
the  weaker,  however,  being  a  natural  necessity  in  their  place, 
but  the  advance  manifestly  implying  certain  relative  limita- 
tions of  effective  moral  power  in  tlie  former  age,  which  were 
much  less  stringent  iu  the  latter. 

(3)  As  one  method  of  estimating  proximately  the  moral 
forces  iu  action  at  various  periods  of  our  world,  we  may  com- 
pare the  probable  ratio  of  the  saved  to  the  lost.  In  the  age 
before  the  flood,  at  its  minimum ;  improved,  yet  still  small,  in 
the  age  from  the  flood  to  the  coming  of  Christ ;  much  greater 
in  the  Gliristian  age  thus  far  than  in  the  ages  preceding  the 
Christian  era ;  but  by  far  the  greatest  of  all  in  tliose  "  latter 
days,"  when  "  the  earth  shall  he  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord,"  when  all  the  nations  shall  come  up  to  Zion  to  become 
ber  SODS  and  daughters,  when  "  thy  people  shall  be  all 
righteous — the  branch  of  God's  planting,  the  work  of  hia 
hands,  that  he  may  be  glorified  "  (Isa.  Ix.  21).  Certainly, 
this  looks  like  an  advance  in  the  efficiency  of  applied  truth, 
or,  perhaps  we  should  rather  say,  an  accumulation  of  the 
maieriaU  of  effective  moral  power,  i.e.  of  truth  so  illustrated 
as  to  be  available  readily  for  moral  influence  on  finite  minds. 
But  the  very  conceptiou  of  growth,  advance,  carries  with  it 
the  idea  of  more  and  less ;  in  other  words,  the  idea  of  certain 
limitations  of  effective  moral  force,  which  limitations  are  iu 
process  of  time  gradually  overcome.  To  compare  the  anto- 
dilitvian  with  the  millennial  age,  and  attribute  the  difference 
in  manifested  moral  power  to  divine  sovereignty,  pure  and 
simple,  irrospective  of  the  light  of  truth  and  tlie  advance 
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made  in  its  revelation  before  finite  minds,  is  to  quite  ignora 
the  Bible  and  the  great  facts  of  our  world's  moral  history. 

Becurriiig  to  the  point  of  the  validity  of  this  method  at 
at^umentation,  it  would  seem  undeniable  that  the  co^nte^ 
action  of  sin  in  our  world  must  be  the  same  thing,  in  Us 
nature^  as  the  prevention  of  sin  in  a  universe  of  moral  agents, 
even  as  a  part  bears  the  nature  of  the  whole.  Now,  it  must 
aid  us  essentially  in  solving  the  great  questions,  Whereon 
is  sin  ?  Why  did  not  God  always  prevent  it  ?  if  we  can  ascer- 
tain where  the  difficulties  lie;  and  particularly,  if  we  can  ^ 
legitimately  withdraw  them  from  the  moral  charat^er  q^  Ood, 
showing  that  they  evince  no  lack  of  perfect  love ;  and  if  we 
are  able  to  narrow  them  down  to  the  essential  nature  of 
intelligent,  free,  morally  acting  minds.  This  broad  field 
includes  the  necessity  of  truth  as  a  means  of  morally  influ- 
encing intelligent  mind ;  also,  the  necessity,  especially  in  the 
infancy  of  created  beings,  of  having  truth  manifesied —  made 
palpable  —  illustrated  in  act,  so  that  it  may  be  apprehended 
impressively ;  also,  tlie  question  at  what  point  the  best  interests 
of  a  moral  universe  will  be  subserved  by  leaving  moral  agents 
to  bear  tlieir  own  responsibilities ;  God's  effective  control 
being  witliheld ;  or,  —  to  put  this  point  in  the  practical  form 
which  it  assumes  in  our  world, — at  what  point  Ood  is  bouod, 
in  honor,  and  for  the  best  interests  of  his  moral  universe,  to 
say :  My  Spirit  shall  be  no  longer  insulted  and  blasphemed 
with  impunity. 

Here  let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  our  argument  by 
no  means  requires  us  to  assign  the  amount  of  influence 
coming  in  from  each  one  of  these  several  points.  No  being 
but  God  is  competent  to  set  off  the  several  amounts.  It  should 
suffice  us  to  see  that  the  reasons  why  an  exists  in  the  uni- 
verse are  essentially  tlie  same  in  kind  as  the  reasons  why  so 
much  sin  has  existed  in  our  world,  despite  of  God's  real  and 
constant  eflbrts  to  withstand  it  and  to  convert  men  from  it. 

Thus  it  appears  that  we  must  essentially  modify  the  very 
common  assumption  that  God  has  permitted  sin  in  his  moral 
miiverse,  having  infinite  power  to  prevent,  it.    This  assump- 
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tion  —  "infinite  power  to  prevent'*  —  bas  begotten  the  maia 
difficulties  of  the  sin-problem.  The  seusitiveness  of  many 
good  men  touching  this  whole  question  hinges  around  this 
point.  It  seems  to  them  derogatory  to  the  infinite  God  to 
admit  any  sort  of  limitation  to  his  power  as  against  sin  and 
as  toward  its  prevention,  or  the  recovery  of  sinners  from  its 
dominion.  To  all  such  sensitive  thinking  and  feeling,  let  it 
be  suggested,  that  it  is  in  uo  sense  derogatory  to  God's  power 
to  say  that  he  cannot  save  sinners  of  our  race  without  an 
atonement,  cannot  save  them  without  their  personal  faith  in 
the  atoning  Redeemer,  cannot  save  them  without  their  re- 
pentance. Such  a  "  cannot "  should  startle  uo  one  ;  should 
never  bo  thought  of  as  involving  auy  dishonorable  limitations 
of  God's  power.  Indeed,  such  limitations  in  God's  plans 
and  principles  as  to  human  salvation  are  to  his  infinite  glory. 
Nor  is  it  any  impeachment  of  God's  power,  or  of  his  moral 
character  in  any  respect,  that  he  should  recognize  the  nature 
of  intelligent,  free,  and  morally  acting  minds,  and  adapt  his 
agencies  upon  them  accordingly,  that  is  to  say,  that  he 
should  assume  the  necessity  of  truth  as  a  motive  to  right 
moral  action ;  nor,  considering  Uie  fiuiteness  of  created  minds, 
and  especially  in  the  infancy  of  their  existence,  that  he 
should  recognize  the  need  of  truth  HtustraUd  in  act ;  nor, 
considering  the  importance  of  developing  the  personal  respon- 
sibilities of  moral  agents,  that  he  should  see  it  wise  (at  some 
point  known  only  to  himself)  to  leave  their  freedom  to  bear 
its  own  responsibilities,  and  that  he  should  set  limits  to  his 
controlling  influence  upon  their  free-will ;  nor,  considering 
bow  vast  his  moral  universe  is,  or  at  least  may  become,  tlmt 
he  should  hear  himself  toward  its  fallen  races  with  a  large 
and  wise  regard  to  tlie  best  interests  of  all  the  yet-unsinning 
and  yet-to-he-created  moral  races  of  tlie  universe.  With 
profoundest  reverence,  it  behooves  us  to  assume  that  God's 
wisdom  in  managing  this  whole  moral  system  is  simply  per- 
fect. Never  let  us  derogate  from  tiis  wisdom  or  from  his 
love.  The  scriptures  represent  the  Most  High  as  being 
keenly  sensitive  to  the  least  imputation  t^oiust  his  justice, 
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IiIb  wisdom,  or  his  love  (See  Ezek.  ZTiii.  2,  3,  23,  2&-32 ; 
xxxiii.  10, 11,  IT,  20).  No  similar  seositiTeness  appears  in 
liis  word  ou  tlie  point  of  limitations  in  tlie  line  of  actually 
saving  sinuerB.  There  seems  to  be  never  a  tho\^ht  of  its 
being  derogatory  to  God's  power  to  say :  "  It  is  impomiUe  to 
renew  them  again  to  repentance " ;  or,  to  say  that  sinners 
whom  he  labors  and  longs  to  save,  yet  vnU  resist  his  Spirit, 
and  forever  die. 

To  tliis  entire  train  of  remark  upon  tlie  limitations  iuci- 
deut  to  the  saving  of  men,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  objected  that 
the  words  of  our  Lord,  *'  With  God  all  things  are  possible  " 
(Matt.  lis.  23-26;  Mark  i.  23-27),  lie  squarely  and  fatally 
against  it.  A  careful  attention  to  this  case  will  show  that 
the  thought  of  the  disciples  was  this:  If  rich  men  caimot  be 
saved,  wlio  can  be  ?  That  is,  their  point  was  not  the  ques- 
tion whether  God  could  save  all  men,  uor  the  question  tpky 
he  does  not,  hut  whetlier  he  could  save  a  particular  class, 
viz.  the  rich.  Now,  legitimately,  Ghrist^s  answer  should  be 
construed  in  the  light  of  the  disciples'  question.  So  cou- 
strued,  it  would  seem  that  Christ  did  not  intend  to  speak  of 
God's  power  to  save  all  men,  but  rather  of  his  power  to  save 
men  of  any  daas  in  society.  It  would  have  been  exceed- 
ingly disastrous  to  have  left  on  their  minds  the  impression 
iliat  any  given  class  of  men  are  necessarily  beyond  Ood's 
power  to  save.  Christ  would  have  us  beware  not  to  set 
limits  of  onr  own  to  his  power  to  save  men  hi  such  a  way  as 
to  block  our  efforts  for  their  salvation.  Of  these  limitations, 
in  any  particular  case,  let  him  alone  be  the  judge. 

4.  A  fourth  point  of  perplexity  involved  in  the  ways  of 
God  respecting  sin,  is  that  he  permits  eo  much  sin  and  ao 
mitck  suffering,  whether  considered  absolutely,  or  relatively 
to  the  amount  of  holiness  and  happiness. 

Replying,  first,  to  the  point  of  suffering,  let  it  bo  noted 
that  Eufforiiig  is  to  be  charged  entirely  to  the  account  of  sin. 
But  for  sin,  it  would  (so  far  as  we  can  see)  have  no  place  in 
Uie  universe.  Any  measure  of  suffering,  however  terrible, 
is  cheap  as  an  antidote  for  sin,  or  a  moral  warning  against 
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it ;  tliat  is,  if  it  turn  sinners  from  the  error  of  tlieir  ways,  or 
warn  the  yet  unsinning  gainst  so  dire  an  evil.  Wise  men 
count  suSering  a  small  price  to  pay  for  life  in  its  low  sense 
of  earthly  existence.  Hov  much  more  is  the  price  cheap  as 
paid  for  life  everlasting.  If  we  do  not  see  the  truth  and 
force  of  this  now,  we  shall  (all  scripture  and  reason  conspire 
to  show)  when  the  suffering  is  past,  aud  only  tlie  glory 
remaineth. 

Next,  as  to  the  great  amount  of  permitted  sin.  Here  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  suggested  distinction  hetwecn  the 
amount  viewed  abaoluielt/,  aud  the  amount  viewed  relatively 
to  the  resulting  holiness  and  happiness,  is  practically  of  no 
account;  the  relative  amount  being  the  only  real  question. 
For  whether  the  amount  be  absolutely  great  or  absolutely 
small,  it  is  certainly  permitted  to  fall  upon  the  offspring  of 
an  infinitely  holy  and  compassionate  God,  only  for  the  salio 
of  greater  holiness  and  happiness  to  be  secured  iu  the  end 
by  means  thereof.  This  must  bo  true,  if  God  be  indeed  wise 
and  good.  Consequently,  the  only  real  question  should  be, 
whether  the  price  paid  for  the  holiness  aud  happiness  of  his 
universe  is  too  great  —  a  question  which  infinite  wisdom  is 
(to  say  the  least)  much  more  competent  to  decide  than  any 
finite  wisdom  can  be.  However,  one  element  in  tliis  esti- 
mate is  indicated  for  us  in  the  view  which  the  scriptures  give 
as  to  the  relative  numbers  of  the  saved  and  of  the  lost  in  our 
own  fallen  race.  On  this  point,  the  somewliat  common 
assumption  that,  in  the  grand  aut^onism  between  Christ  and 
Satan  for  the  souls  of  men,  Satan  bears  off  the  greater  spoils 
of  victory,  is  squarely  against  the  doctrine  of  the  scriptures. 
Wherever  they  touch  this  point,  —  the  relative  issues  of  this 
mighty  conflict,  —  they  show  us  the  serpent  snapping  at  tho 
heel  of  his  opponent,  but  coming  out  of  tho  fight  witli  his 
own  head  "  bruised,"  or,  as  Paul  would  say, "  trodden  uuder 
the  feet"  (Rom.  xvi.  20).  In  the  showing  of  Isaiah  (liii. 
10-12)  the  Messiah  shall  "  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul  and 
be  satisfied,"  because  in  the  division  of  the  spoils,  he  has  tho 
"  great "  share  —  "  the  many  "  —  for  his  portion.    A  result 
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which  is  satisfactory  to  tbe  ■world's  Great  Sufferer — tbe 
compasGiODate,  the  sympathizing  "  Uan  of  Sorrows" — should 
satisfy  all  other  reasonsblo  minds.  And  it  is  surely  very  tiud 
in  the  great  Disposer  to  bring- withiu  our  reach  one  element 
of  calculation  bearing  so  naturally  upon  the  solution  of  this 
great  problem.  For  if  the  effort  to  turn  sin  and  suffering  to 
account  toward  a  greater  salvation  —  may  we  say,  toward  a 
remunerating,  a  paying  result  of  salvation  —  were  to  be  In 
our  world  a  failure,  the  trial  to  human  faith  would  be  sharp 
indeed.  We  ought  to  be  devoutly  thankful  that  God  spares 
us  this  trial.  The  results  of  glorious  victory  on  this  field  of 
conflict  are  not  only  joyous  in  themselves  considered,  hut 
ineffably  glorious  when  taken  as  a  unit  of  calculatioD,  a 
sample  product,  to  indicate  what  we  are  to  expect  ou  tbe 
great  scale  of  the  universal  conflict  against  sin  in  God's 
moral  universe. 

5.  A  flftli  point  is  tliat  tfte  human  race  should  become  atn- 
Tiers  ioUhoiU  Oteir  own  /auU,  UTider  an  economy  virtual^ 
constituted  by  Qod  hma^. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  good  men  should  sometimes  put 
this  point  iu  a  way  to  hear  with  uojust  severity  against  the 
economy  of  God.  Iu  his  vindication  it  should  surely  be  held 
that,  inaEmuch  as  all  sin  is  voluntary,  according  to  his  own 
definition  is  "  transgression  of  law,"  therefore  no  human 
being  ever  sins,  or  even  begins  to  sin,  save  by  his  own  fanlL 
The  first  sin  as  truly  as  tlie  last,  and  every  other,  is  voluntary 
transgression  of  law,  and  therefore  is  tlie  fault  of  the  sinner. 
Again,  it  is  vital  to  a  fair  understanding  of  this  subject  that 
we  become  familiar  with  the  distinction  between  sin  aud  its 
autecedent  temptations  or  occasions ;  i.e.  between  what  is 
really  sin  aud  what  are  only  the  antecedent  occasions  or 
temptations  inducing  it  The  scriptures  recognize  this  dis- 
tinction ;  so  does  the  common-sense  of  mankiud.  Applying 
this  distinction  to  the  relation  of  the  race  to  Adam's  sui,  it 
must  be  obvious  that  it  is  not  the  sin  itself  which  is  trans- 
mitted, a  tiling  naturally  impossible,  but  only  the  occasions, 
the  antecedents  of  sin.    But  some  one  will  say.  These  oo- 
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casions,  theee  antecedents,  of  bid  exist  uuder  an  arrangement 
of  which  God  is  the  supreme  author.  In  part  this  is  true ; 
and  the  defense  to  be  set  up  iu  his  behalf  may  be  this ;  that 
the  general  laws  under  which  the  race  are  born  are  wise  and 
good —  the  best  possible  ander  all  the  circumstances  of  tlie 
case.  The  fundamental  point  in  these  laws  (touching  the 
question  in  hand)  may  be  expressed  on  this  wise :  Like  pro- 
ditcea  like;  the  offspring,  at  least  as  physically  considered, 
follow  the  parent.  But  is  not  this  provision  wise  and  good  ? 
Suppose  it  were  set  aside,  and  were  the  law  uo  longer.  Then 
the  most  careful  observance  of  physical  law  on  the  part  of 
parents  would  no  longer  conduce  toward  health  or  beauty  in 
their  offspring.  No  fond  mother  would  any  more  look  for 
the  lineaments  of  parent^e  in  her  babe.  It  might  be  a 
Hottentot.  It  shtdl  bear  uo  trace  of  being  her  own,  no  trace 
of  its  father.  Would  this  be  deemed  an  improvement  upon 
the  present  order  of  nature  ?  Besides,  may  there  not  be  a 
most  wise  design  in  establisliing  so  close  a  connection  phys- 
ically between  parent  and  ofEspring,  that  the  violation  of 
physical  law  on  tlie  part  of  parents  shall  be  visited  upon  their 
children,  and  upon  themselves  through  their  children ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  its  conscientious  observance  shall  be  in 
the  same  way  rewarded ;  both  results  coming  in  ways  of 
most  effective  moral  power?  Is  not  that  hand  wisely  guided 
which  puts  motives  so  powerful  toward  riglit  conduct  into 
the  very  constitution  of  the  family,  into  the  laws  of  oG^priug  ? 
la  it  not  safe  to  say  that  God  cannot  afford  to  lose  from  this 
moral  realm  of  his  an  influence  toward  the  observance  of 
law  so  patent  as  this  ? 

Elxception  has  sometimes  been  taken  against  the  law  of 
development,  under  which  man's  intellectual  and  moral 
powers  unfold  slowly  and  late,  compared  with  his  sus- 
ceptibilities to  pleasure.  His  universal  sinning  is  by  some 
attributed  to  this  arrangement,  and  it  has  been  deemed  un- 
wise. But  is  it  well  considered  how  much  opportunity  and 
bow  much  power  for  childhood  culture  and  training  are 
lodged  in  parental  hands  by  this  very  arrangement  ?    Suppose 
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the  baman  offspring  were  to  mount  np  iiito  its  complete 
development  in  as  little  time  as  kittens,  and  parental  re- 
sponsibility and  care  were  to  cease  as  soon  ?  Would  this  be 
an  improvement  in  a  world  pf  moral  agents,  where  moral 
training  involves  interests  so  momentous  ? 

Yet  again,  under  tlie  general  head  of  fault-Gliding  witb 
our  Maker  for  the  laws  of  the  human  constitutioo,  some  will 
scarcely  forgive  him  for  permitting  the  existence  of  any  sns- 
ceptibility  to  animal  enjoyment ;  or,  in  the  more  common 
phrase,  any  appetites,  passions.  Perhaps  tbey  fail  to  consider 
that  without  susceptibilities  to  happiness  there  could  be  no 
happiness;  without  appetite  for  food,  no  enjoyment  front 
food,  nor  indeed  any  healthful  functions  of  animal  life. 
Verily,  it  was  neither  a  mistake  nor  a  misfortune  that  God 
made  us  capable  of  enjoying  our  daily  bread,  and,  on  the 
same  principle,  every  otlier  truly  constitutional,  created 
susceptibility  to  pleasure.  It  is  no  sin,  nor  even  misfortune, 
to  have  tliese  constitutional  capabilities  for  enjoyment.  It  is 
a  sin  to  indulge  them  beyond  a  certain  line,  not  difficult  to 
trace  by  the  aid  of  human  experience  and  common  sense. 
That  a  moral  being  should  bo  put  on  his  moral  trial ;  i.e. 
placed  in  circumstances  where  wisdom  and  duty  require  him 
to  govern  himself,  and  obey  the  revealed  will  of  his  Maker, 
whether  made  known  in  the  scriptures  or  in  the  laws  of  bis 
being,  is  altogetlier  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  his  created 
constitution  ;  is  what  he  was  made  for  ;  is  entirely  essential 
to  his  becoming  virtuous  and  happy.  Witliout  such  sur^ 
roundings  be  might  as  well  liave  had  no  moral  nature. 

But  some  one  may  say :  "All  tliis  only  bruslies  the  surface 
of  tilings.  Why  not  go  to  the  bottom,  and  admit  tliat  all  the 
mischief  lies  in  the  intrinsic  evil  of  matter,  the  virus  of  sinful 
flesh  and  blood  ?  Why  not  admit  tliat  if  Ood  liad  mode  man 
a  pure  spirit,  and  kept  him  clear  of  any  contact  with  matter, 
all  had  been  well  ?  " 

The  first  point  of  reply  may  fitly  suggest  that,  so  far  as 
we  know,  tlie  first  sin  in  the  universe  (that  of  Satan)  had 
not  the  least  connection  with  this  assumed  vitiosity  of  matter; 
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and  it  seems  to  have  been  the  very  worst  possible  form  of 
sin.  Tlie  assumption  underlying  this  objectiou  is  therefore 
quite  unsostaiaed  by  the  logic  of  facts  pertaining  to  the  first 
falling  race. 

But  I  would  reply  further :  If  this  assumptioa  were  true  — 
if  matter,  or  more  definitely,  if  human  fiesli  and  blood  were 
iuherentlj  and  essentially  sin,  or  even  if  it  were  the  necessary 
cause  of  man's  sin  —  then  we  must  meet  the  question :  Who 
made  it  so  ?  And,  for  one,  I  see  no  answer  that  I  can  consent 
to  give.  But  I  have  this  to  say :  The  premises  are  utterly 
false.  For  sin  is  in  mind,  not  in  matter.  Mind  can  sin ; 
matter  cannct.  Sin  may  be  in  mind,  and  mind  may  be  said 
to  contain,  or  hold  it ;  but  sin.  never  can  in  this  sense  be  in 
maUer.  And  as  to  ila  being  the  necessary  cause  of  sin  to 
man,  I  may  reassert  that  it  was  by  no  mistake,  or  blunder, 
or  fault  of  the  Creator,  that  he  gave  existence  to  matter,  and 
ordained  the  present  wonderful  connection  of  human  souls 
with  material  bodies.  Matter  is  to  mind  tlie  primary  means 
of  culture,  development,  discipline,  both  intellectual  and 
moral.  Who  knows  that  we  could  oven  begin  to  Uiink  with- 
out its  aid  ?  Where  do  we  get  our  first  words,  our  earliest 
mental  conceptions,  but  from  this  material  world?  This 
subject  is  too  vast  to  be  discussed  here.  Let  it  suffice  to  say 
that  those  who  make  matter  the  primary  fountain  of  all  sin, 
and  charge  the  respousibility  for  all  sin  upon  it,  and  through 
it  upon  its  Author,  have  probably  more  to  learn  in  respect  to 
the  ^eucies  and  utilities  of  matter  tliau  they  have  ever 
di-eamed  of. 

It  is  not  assumed  that  the  points  made  here  in  vindication 
of  tlie  ordained  connection  between  Adam  and  his  race  ex- 
liaust  the  subject,  or  will  explain  its  difficulties  fully,  and  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all.  It  is  ratlier  my  purpose  to  show  that 
the  divine  hand  in  the  beginnings  of  sin  in  our  race  is  not 
invested  with  unmitigat^  darkness ;  that  his  moral  character 
is  not  thereby  involved  in  inscrutable  mystery,  and,  to  all 
human  view,  in  unrelieved  perplexity.  To  show  this  is  one 
thing.  It  is  quite  another  to  "  find  out  the  Almighty  to 
perfection." 
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6.  Other  difficulties  lie  in  the  assmned  doctriue  that  the 
question,  how  many  and  who  of  the  race  shall  be  sayed,  is 
determined  in  the  couiisela  of  God,  irrapecttve  of  man'f 
agency.  The  limits  proper  for  this  essay  forbid  au  exhaustive 
discussion  of  this  point,  but  must  not  forbid  this  brief  reply; 
that  in  my  viev  the  assumption  is  not  according  to  the 
scriptures.  On  the  contrary,  the  scriptures  state  explicitly 
that  the  decision  of  eternal  destiny,  bo  far  from  being  made 
by  God  "  irrespective  of  man's  agency,"  is  made  precisely 
according  to  man's  agency,  i.e.  according  to  the  deeds  he  has 
done  or  not  done,  and  the  character  he  has  formed  {see  Uatt. 
zxT.  31^6  and  Rom.  ii.  &-16).  If  it  be  replied  that  these 
pass^es  contemplate  the  case  only  as  seen  on  its  human  side, 
not  on  its  divine ;  as  seen  in  the  revelations  of  time  and  of 
the  judgment-day,  and  not  as  seen  in  God's  eternal  counsels, 
then  I  answer :  No  discrepancy  is  possible  between  God's 
purposes  in  eternity  and  their  unfolding  in  time.  The  an- 
folding  here  must  follow  the  plan  there,  and  therefore  must 
be  to  the  view  of  men,  and  of  alt  created  minds,  the  illustra- 
tion and  development  of  those  eternal  counsels.  The  human 
side,  so  called,  brought  out  thus  before  finite  minds,  cannot 
possibly  give  any  false  or  distorted  view  of  the  divine  side. 
All  the  principles  involved  in  the  processes  of  salvation  here 
in  time  are  simply  the  unfolding  of  God's  eternal  plan,  and 
cannot  possibly  fail  to  represent  that  plan  correctly.  It  were 
simply  absurd  to  suppose  that,  viewed  in  its  principles,  God's 
eternal  plan  is  one  thing,  and  his  actual  administration  in 
time  and  at  the  final  judgment  anotlier.  Hence,  it  is  not 
only  proper,  but  is  demanded  of  us,  that  we  relieve  our  minds 
of  whatever  perplexities  and  difficulties  grow  out  of  the 
assumption  that  God  determines  the  future  destinies  of  men 
irrespective  of  their  own  agency.  There  is  infinite  fitness 
and  truth  in  his  appeal  to  the  reason  of  his  sinning  creatures : 
"Are  not  my  ways  equal  ?  Are  not  your  ways  unequal  ?  " 
(Ezek.  xviii.  25,  29). 

7.  Lastly,  it  is  thought  inexplicable  that  the  penal  con- 
sequences  of  sin  tmder  God's  law  are  remediless  and  eternal, 
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amounting'  to  the  utter  vreck  of  irell-being,  the  loss  of  all 
good,  the  endurance  of  eternal  woe. 

It  is  obviously  not  to  be  expected  that  our  finite  minds,  so 
largely  shut  in  within  the  bounds  of  our  planet,  and,  indeed, 
Bcarcely  beginning  to  comprehend  the  moral  bearings  of  tlie 
divine  law  and  of  its  penalties  even  here,  should  grasp  all 
the  mischiefs  of  sin,  or  measure  all  the  interests  to  be  pro- 
tected by  its  punishment.  Yet  all  good  government,  and  all 
right  conception  of  justice,  assume  tliat  the  penalty  for  the 
Tiolation  of  law  should  in  general  bo  graduated  by  the  value 
of  the  interests  which  transgression  sacrifices,  and  winch  law 
with  its  penalty  is  bound  to  protect.  Studying  the  law  of 
God  and  its  penalties  in  the  light  of  this  principle,  we  cannot 
yetseeeverytliingjbutwecan  see  some  things:  e.g.  (1)  That 
sin  itself  involves  the  wreck  of  the  sinner's  liappiuess,  inde- 
peudeutly  of  the  positive  penalties  of  God's  law.  Hence  it 
vere  simply  unjust  toward  God  to  ascribe  the  loi^s  of  the 
sinner's  well-being  solely,  or  even  mainly,  to  his  positive  pen- 
alties. (2)  Within  our  actual  knowledge  of  the  extent  of 
the  moral  universe,  we  can  see  that  the  interests  to  be  pro- 
tected by  the  penalties  of  God's  law,  i.e.  by  God's  manifesting 
his  utter  displeasure  against  sin  and  sinners,  are  immensely 
great.  (3)  But  if  we  enlai^  our  conception  of  God's  mora! 
universe,  and  assume  (as  we  may)  a  perpetual  process  of  new 
creations  of  moral  races  to  be  held  in  obedience  by  the  moral 
power  of  these  penalties  on  the  sinning,  our  view  opens  out 
at  once  into  infinity ;  we  can  set  no  limits  even  in  thouglit 
to  the  vast  interests  to  be  protected,  to  the  vast  results  of 
good  to  be  reaped  from  the  unending  penalty  visited  upon  ' 
transgression.  (4)  One  more  supposition  may  serve  to 
heighten  our  view  of  the  wisdom,  and  tlierefore  the  justice, 
of  making  the  penalty  for  sin  etenid;  viz.  that  the  problem 
before  the  divine  mind  may  Itave  been  tlie  choice  between 
'  one  eternal  hell,  and  an  eternal  succession  of  hells,  not 
eternal  but  temporary.  Let  it  be  granted  by  supposition  that 
either  at  each  sinner's  death,  or  at  the  final  judgment,  or  at 
any  other  point  Id  the  duration  of  his  being,  God  terminates 
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liis  punisliment  by  annihilation.  Tlien  there  will  renmin  no 
risible  record  of  his  doom,  no  ■witnessing  testimODy  from  his 
punishmeut,  potent  in  its  moral  bearings  to  vam  moral 
agents  against  sin.  Assuming  that  created  moral  beings  are 
finite  in  mental  powers,  they  most  gradually  lose  tlie  impres- 
sions which  the  drama  of  sin  and  suffering  will  have  produced. 
No  matter,  to  our  argument,  bow  dow  the  process  maj  be 
by  which  those  facts,  once  so  appalling,  fade  out  of  Uieir 
minds.  Givon  the  least  conceivable  waning,  and  tho  time 
will  come  when  the  last  vestige  will  have  &ded  out,  and  the 
wholesome  moral  influence  from  fin  and  suffering  will  have 
utterly  ceased  to  act.  Then  if  tlicre  was  moral  value  in  those 
experiences  and  manifestationeof  sinand  consequent  suffering, 
it  is  at  this  point  finally  lost,  and  sin  may  enter  again  :  other 
races  may  fall ;  and  the  same  fearful  experiences  may  all 
need  to  bo  repeated.  Moreover,  if  we  accept  the  supposition 
tliat  now  races  are  from  time  to  time  to  be  brougbt  into 
being,  it  will  bo  seen  at  a  glance  tliat  it  would  be  the  extreme 
of  unwisdom  to  incur  the  introduction  of  sin  and  its  woes 
into  tlie  universe  again.  Infinitely  rather  let  the  two  races 
that  have  sinned  already,  suffer  according  to  the  demands 
of  justice  for  a  whole  eternity,  and  let  Qod*s  wisdom  and  love 
be  honored  for  choosing  one  eternal  prison-bouse  for  the 
incorrigible  sinners  of  these  races,  rather  than  an  eternal  suc- 
cession of  transient  penalties,  involving  the  ultimate  loss  of 
all  the  moral  power  tbeuce  accruing  toward  a  holy  and 
happy  universe. 

III.  It  remains  to  consider  certain  hypotheae*  wliich  bear 
upon  the  main  question,  and  which  assign  supposable,  prob- 
able reasons  for  the  divine  arrangement  under  which  sin  and 
suffering  exist  in  tlie  universe.  Some  of  these  hypotheses 
having  been  suggested  already,  the  ensuing  discussion  will 
only  treat  those  points  more  fully. 

That  these  hypotheses  may  be  seen  more  surely  in  their 
true  light,  let  it  be  considered :  (a)  That,  iu  its  very  nature, 
holiness  is  intelligent,  voluntary  obedience  to  truth,  i.e.  to 
known  truth  respecUng  God  and  duty.    This  position  needs 
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not  argument,  but  statement  only,  (h)  Hence  trutli  is  an 
indispeuGable  means  to  holiness,  and  an  essential  element  of 
power  in  tbe  conflict  against  ein,  whether  for  its  prevention 
or  its  cure.  The  scriptures  recognize  this  fact  abundantly, 
representing  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  "  the  Spirit  of  truth  "  ; 
a  teacberof  truth,  who  shall  "  teach  all  things" ;  that  regen- 
eration is  by  and  with  the  truth,  since  it  is  written  :  "  He 
begat  us  with  the  word  of  truth"  (Jas.  i.  18);  also,  Christians 
are  "born  again  by  the  word  of  God,"  and  "purify  their 
souls  in  obeying  the  truth  through  the  Spirit "  (1  Pet.  i.  22, 
23).  Jesus  prays,  "Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth;  thy 
word  is  truth  "  (Jno.  xvii.  17).  Note  also  tbe  language  of 
the  new  covenant :  "  I  will  put  my  laws  into  their  mind,  and 
write  them  in  their  heart."  To  "  know  the  Lord  "  is  synony- 
mous with  true  piety.  The  faith  that  saves,  is  accepting  and 
obeying  gospel  truth,  (c)  By  a  necessity  common  to  all 
finite  natures,  the  liuman  mind  needs  to  have  truth  illustrated, 
i.e.  set  forth  in  actual  life,  in  real  development,  in  order  to 
see  it  clearly  and -feel  adequately  its  moral  force.  Under 
this  principle  we  hare  God  manifested  before  human  eyes  in 
liis  incarnate  Son.  "  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  tbe 
Father."  Jesus  revealed  Qoi  to  men,  not  in  his  words  alone, 
but  in  hiraa^ — in  every  act,  in  every  look,  ia  every  pain 
endured  for  men,  in  every  tear.  On  the  same  principle  God 
illustrated  his  moral  law  and  government  in  human  Mstory^ 
in  the  long  series  of  events  in  which  his  righteous  hand  has 
been  manifested  from  Adam  to  tliis  hour.  So  also  the  penalty 
of  this  law  has  been  set  forth  —  only  in  symbol  it  is  true  and 
with  imperfect  illustration — in  the  sufferings  which  have 
been  sent  upon  a  sinning  world  as  the  witness  of  God's  dis- 
pleasure against  sin,  and  of  his  condemnation  of  tbe  sinner. 
In  tlie  inlaucy  of  his  being,  Adam  must  have  lacked  this 
element  of  forceful  illustration  of  truth.  He  heard  the  words : 
"  In  the  day  thou  eatest  tliereof,  thou  shalt  surely  die " 
(Gen.  ii.  17) ;  but  the  sense  of  these  words  must  have  been 
dim  to  his  mind  when  as  yet  he  had  not  seen  in  his  own  race 
the  first  case  of  literal  death  —  the  symbol  of  the  penalty 
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threatened.  Tlie  first  liuman  death  gave  him  (apparently) 
the  first  element  for  the  estimate  by  which  to  calculate  the 
force  of  this  penalty.  A  far  deeper  sense  of  Qoi's  displeasure 
against  sin  fell  on  those  who  saw  the  fiood  —  a  whole  race  of 
sinners  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth  so  suddenly  and 
fearfully.  More  yet  was  6ecn  when  Sodom  was  "  set  forth 
as  an  example  "  of  what  it  must  be  to  "  sxiifer  the  Tengeance 
of  eternal  fire."  Thus,  step  by  step,  the  process  went  on  of 
revealing  truth  concerning  (Sod,  his  law,  and  his  character. 
It  was  a  constant  accumulation  of  tlie  materials  of  moral 
power. 

It  is  now  in  place  to  suggest  certdn  hypotheses  hearing 
(supposably)  upon  the  purposes  and  agency  of  God  in  the 
existence  of  sin. 

1.  It  is  supposable,  and  by  no  means  violently  unprobable, 
that  the  first  siu  in  the  universe  —  say  that  of  Satan  —  was 
due  largely  to  the  fact,  that  he  had  neither  experience  nor 
observation  as  to  the  miseries  of  sin  and  its  I'uiuous  conse- 
quences ;  and  no  adequate  sense  of  God's-  abhorrence  of  sin, 
or  of  the  fearful  curse  involved  in  his  displeasure.  After  the 
first  sin,  new  elements  come  in  to  deprave  the  moral  agent. 
Tlie  power  of  one  sin  to  beget  anotlier  and  to  intensify  the 
sinning  spirit  is  a  law  of  mond  agency,  alas,  but  too  well 
known  in  human  experience,  and  yet,  prior  to  human  ex- 
perience, never  duly  appreciated.  In  the  case  of  our  first 
parents,  we  may  add  to  this  list  of  antecedent  occasions  of 
sin,  the  infancy  of  their  minds,  and  the  subtle  temptalioiis 
of  an  already  hardened  and  desperate  rebel  against  God. 

2.  In  projecting  a  scheme  for  the  lar^st  conceivaUe 
creations  of  moral  races,  miming  on  down  the  ages  indef- 
initely, not  to  say  infinitely,  God  may  have  seen  it  to  be 
practically  impossible  to  fence  sin  out  from  the  whole  limit- 
less field  while  permitting  such  range  of  freedom  to  his 
creatures  as  would  secure  the  fullest  development  of  their 
powers.  It  may,  therefore,  hare  been  clear  to  the  infinite 
mind  that  the  best  scheme  possible  to  liim  would  be  one  m 
which  some  sin  might  occur  which  he  could  turn  to  account, 
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taking  advantt^  of  it  to  evolve  therefrom  r  mighty  moral 
force  against  sin  aod  unto  holiness  throughout  his  moral 
universe.  In  yet  other  words,  the  wisest  scheme  possible 
to  God  may  have  included  the  presence  of  so  much  sin  as 
now  is,  and  is  to  be,  in  the  two  fallen  races  —  the  angels  that 
siuned,  and  man  —  this  being  suffered  to  exist  because  God 
foTesav  that  he  could  accumulate  from  it  the  materials  of 
moral  power  for  use  in  his  infinite  moral  kingdom,  (a)  On 
this  point  it  is  legitimate  to  reason  from  the  known  moral 
character  of  God.  Infinite  love  can  have  no  pleasure  in 
either  siu  or  death,  and  would  shut  out  from  the  uni- 
verse both  sin  and  suffering,  if  it  could  be  done  in  such  a 
■way  OS  would  insure  the  highest  holiness  and  happiness  of 
bis  created  universe.  Infinite  wisdom  will  never  make  the 
mistake  of  framing  a  system  involving  more  siu  and  more 
suffering  rather  than  one  involving  less,  or  none  at  all,  save 
for  the  reason  of  a  greater  good  to  accrue  from  it  than  was 
possible  to  him  upon  any  other  system.  That  is  to  say,  we 
may  boldly  infer  a  priori  from  the  known  love  and  wisdom 
of  God  that  his  reasons  for  creating  moral  agents  at  all  who 
would  (as  he  knew)  sin  and  suffer,  must  bo  found  in  some 
compensating  good  which  he  saw  that  he  could  educe  from 
their  sin  and  suffering.  No  reasons  other  than  this  are  at 
all  admissible.  This  class  of  reasons,  and  this  only,  has  no 
conflict  with  infinite  love  or  wisdom.^  (b)  This  hypothesis 
is  favored   by  the  consideration  above  suggested  as  to  the 

1  This  Tiew  of  the  dJTfne  cronomrits  relaCfd  to  Ibo  G^tisunceaf  ela  maj  need 
to  be  gnarded  against  two  pOBsiblo  misapprehenBions ;  vir,.  (a)  That  God  so 
changes  the  nature  of  sin  as  to  mako  it,  if  not  a  Rood  in  itself,  at  least  good  in 
its  natural,  Icgjlimate  inQuence  —  a  thing  intrinBicallj  absnrd  ;  (i)  That  Ibe  eiq 
ithich  God  suffers  to  cxitt,  ho  cannot  hone^tlj  bale,  forbid,  and  oppose.  Thid 
notion  also  is  to  be  nttcrlj  rejected.  God  is  intinilel}'  honest  in  bis  opposition 
to  aU  Bin.  He  abhorred,  forbade,  and  punished  the  murder  of  his  incamalc  Son, 
and  not  a  trhit  the  teas  so  for  ibe  fact  chat  be  wrought  ont  b^  means  of  it  the 
salvalion  of  mjriads  of  lost  men.  I  mnsE  also  saggesi  ihe  importance  of  dis- 
criminating between  the  greatest  good  possible  to  Grod,  some  of  his  momi  snH- 
jects  opposing  b;  their  sin ;  and  the  greatest  good  possible,  or  at  least  snppos- 
Bb1e,on  the  assanipCioa  that  no  monl  anbjeet  opposes,  bat  all  concur  in  peritet 
obedience. 
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ueccssitj  of  illustrated  trutli  to  meet  tho  wants  of  £aite 
miuds,  especially  in  the  infancy  of  their  being,  (c)  It  is  also 
favored,  not  to  say  sustained,  by  the  morcU  history  of  our 
world. 

Here  I  make  these  points :  That  the  moral  forces  of  illus- 
trated truth  were  at  tlielr  lowest  point,  their  minimum,  in 
tlie  age  before  the  flood ;  that  tliey  received  a  very  consider- 
able accession  from  that  fearful  catastrophe ;  were  heightened 
from  that  event  onward  by  every  judgment  that  fell  from 
Jehovah's  hand  ;  also  by  all  the  demonstrations  made  of  his 
parental  faithfulness  and  mercy  to  his  covenant  people ;  diat 
an  immense  accession  accrued  from  the  incarnation  of  the 
Messiah,  and  the  mission  of  the  Spirit  sent  fortti  to  witness 
to  the  truth  as  to  Jesus,  and  to  utilize  the  moral  forces  of 
tliose  manifestations  of  God  in  human  flesh ;  and  finally, 
that  the  moral  force  of  truth  is  destined  to  reach  its  maximum 
when  "  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  fill  the  earth  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea."  Reverting  to  the  period  of  least 
moral  power,  we  find  that  every  known  fact  respecting  the 
antcdihiTiau  age  witnesses  to  the  prevailing  wickedness  of 
tltc  masses.  *'A11  flesh  had  corrupted  his  way";  "the 
wickedness  of  man  was  great  in  the  earth."  The  causes, 
positive  and  negative,  are  not  far  to  seek.  Sickness  almost 
unknown ;  the  average  physical  vigor  of  the  race  at  the 
highest  point  ever  readied  in  human  history ;  death  far  away, 
and  present  to  their  eyes  only  at  long  intervals ;  never  was 
the  principle  so  fearfully  verified  that  *'  Because  sentence 
against  an  evil  work  is  not  executed  speedily,  therefore  the 
heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  fully  set  in  them  to  do  evil " 
(Eccl.  viii.  11).  The  moral  power  of  suffering  to  r«stram 
from  sinning  was  at  its  lowest  point.  The  whole  arrangement 
looks  like  an  experiment  on  the  part  of  God,  not  to  enlighten 
himself,  but  to  enlighten  the  race  of  men,  and,  indeed,  of 
angels  as  well,  in  respect  to  the  wisdom  and  safety  of  pro- 
longing so  far  the  average  period  of  earthly  probation.  God 
knew  very  well  that  cavillers  would  object  to  the  limit  of 
three  score  years  and  ten,  as  too  short  for  tho  decision  of 
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destinies  so  momentous,  and,  therefore,  as  morally  implicating 
him  in  tlio  ruin  of  souls.  Hence  this  experiment,  made  in 
those  earliest  ages,  was  God's  Tindicatiou  of  himself  on  the 
score  of  wisdom  and  lore  in  permittiog  su0ering  and  mor- 
tality to  take  on  more  fearful  activity,  greatly  to  the  short- 
ening of  the  average  term  of  human  life.  This  very  vindi- 
cation became  an  element  of  moral  power.  As  soon  as  it 
became  prudent  to  make  the  change,  the  intensified  agencies 
of  suffering  and  death  in  the  race  served  to  impress  man 
with  more  fear  of  God  and  with  a  more  adequate  sense  of 
the  wrongs  and  the  woes  of  sin. 

I  have  already  remarked  the  striking  fact  that  during  all 
the  early  ages  of  our  race  the  first  end  sought  in  the  moral 
culture  of  the  race  was  to  impress  the  /ear  of  Qod.  In  tlie 
nature  of  sinning  mind,  this  was  the  first  thing  to  be  done. 
The  law  must  be  the  "  schoolmaster  to  bring  men  to  Christ." 
A  sense  of  guilt  and  want  is  the  hungering  and  thirsting 
for  the  waters  of  life,' — is  therefore  absolutely  essential  to 
'  awaken  any  interest  in  a  Saviour  from  sin  and  its  curse. 
It  was  a  great  advance  in  the  elements  of  moral  power  when 
Jesus  came  to  our  world,  and  made  such  manifestations,  not 
mainly  of  the  fearfulness  of  law  and  penalty,  but  of  the  un- 
utterable compassion  and  love  of  God  for  lost  man.  If  the 
question  be  asked :  Why  did  the  Lord  delay  the  advent  of 
the  Messiah  four  thousand  and  more  years  from  the  fall,  and 
what  was  he  doing  all  this  time  in  moral  work  for  the  race, 
the  answer  comprehensively  would  be:  (a)  developing  the 
force  of  lavv  and  penalty  (as  shown  above) ;  (6)  lUtistrating 
ike  grand  idea  of  atonexneTit  for  sin.  By  a  wonderful  system 
of  sacrifice  (coupling  the  ideas  of  innocence  and  of  suffering 
unto  blood),  he  was  unfolding  the  great  central  fact  of  re- 
demption, and  preparing  men  to  grasp  the  true  idea  of  a 
"  Lamb  of  God  "  coming  and  dying  "  to  take  away  the  sin 
of  the  world."  This  fact  was  too  momentous  to  be  thrown 
out  before  the  race  without  ample  illustrative  developments 
of  its  significance  going  before. 

The  main  points,  then,  which  I  make  from  the  history  of 
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God's  moral  ways  in  our  world  are :  the  fact  of  constant 
progress  from  the  lower  elements  of  power  to  the  higher; 
aud  the  fact  of  a  continued  accumtdation  of  moral  forces. 
These  facta  are  before  us.  It  were  simply  folly  to  attribute 
them  to  diviue  sovereignty  iu  such  a  sense  as  would  rule  out 
all  inquiry  for  the  reasons  of  these  facts.  Bather  let  us 
assume  that  God  not  ouly  expects,  but  requires  us  to  study 
his  ways,  and  to  infer  from  what  he  lets  us  see,  how,  and' 
on  wiiat  principles,  he  mauf^es  his  moral  realm  in  those 
provinces  whicli  lie  beyond  our  immediate  view. 

3.  It  may  be  that  we  are  only  in  the  infancy  of  God's 
moral  universe ;  tliat  God  has  only  begun  to  create  moral 
beings ;  and,  therefore,  is  now,  and  up  to  this  point  has  been, 
accumulating  the  means  of  augmenlfid  and  adequate  moral 
power  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  creating  aud  holding 
iu  obedience  new  races,  on  a  scale  more  vast  than  we  can 
comprehend.  The  human  race  is  certainly  in  its  infancy. 
Measured  against  the  probable  duration  of  our  world  under 
its  gospel  dispensation,  and  mucli  more,  measured  against 
our  immortal  life  —  tlie  revealed  destiny  of  the  race  —  we  are 
ouly  entering  upon  the  threshold  of  our  eternal  being.  That 
the  fallen  angels  also  are  in  the  infancy  of  their  existence  is 
reasonably  inferred  from  the  revealed  fact  that  their  official, 
public  trial  and  judgment  has  not  yet  transpired. 

That  these  two  are  the  only  fallen  races  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  facts  and  considerations :  (a)  That  the 
criminal  docket  for  the  final  judgment-day,  at  the  close  of 
our  present  earthly  probation,  comprises  tliese  two  races,  and 
no  other.  (6)  Tiiat  the  diverse  circumstances  connected  with 
their  fall  seem  to  be  exiiaustive  of  all  the  varieties  fcnowu  or 
conceivable:  the  first  race,  without  any  antecedent  tempter; 
the  second,  with  and  under  such  antecedent  temptation ;  the 
first,  sinning  independently  of  any  known  relations  of  spiiit 
to  flesh  ;  the  second,  under  the  influence  of  such  relations ; 
the  first  commencing  their  sin  independently  of  any  condi- 
tions of  birth ;  the  second  (as  a  raee)  beginning  to  sin  under 
conditions  incideut  to  birth  from  a  falleu  pair,     (c)  The 
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diverse  metliods  of  God's  moral  treatment  of  these  two  races 
are  exhaustive  of  all  supposable  methods ;  being  in  the  first 
case  a  system  of  unmixed  simple  justice ;  in  the  second,  a 
system  of  blended  justice  and  mercy.  So  far  as  we  can  con- 
ceive, there  can  be  no  third  system.  These  two  are  exhaus- 
tive, (rf)  Finally,  the  revealed  fact  that  all  the  holy  beings 
of  the  then  created  universe  are  summoned,  and  will  be 
present  at  the  final  judgment  of  tliese  two  races.  All  these 
points  have  the  aspect  of  summing  up  the  moral  lessons  of 
these  two  great  exhaustive  systems  of  God's  moral  goveru- 
naent  over  the  fallen  of  his  universe,  and  bringing  them  out 
before  all  the  intelligent  beings  then  existent,  putting  them, 
so  to  speak,  on  eternal  record,  as  a  vast  storehouse  of  the 
materials  of  moral  power  — manifeatatiofis  of  ikt  infinite  Ood, 
mighty  in  their  infiuence  both  on  those  already  born,  and  on 
races  to  be  created  in  untold  myriads,  age  after  age, 

4.  It  may  be  that  God's  plan  contemplates  (and  is  of  pur- 
pose constructed  to  admit)  tlie  least  amount  of  sin  and 
Buffering  tliat  will  suffice  to  accumulate  sufficient  materials 
of  moral  power  to  hold  the  yet  unsinning  races  in  perfect 
obedience  forever,  and  to  hold  in  universal  obedience  all 
moral  races  yet  to  be  created.  This  hypothesis  makes  two 
main  points :  (a)  The  object  to  be  attained  by  permitted  sin 
and  suffering ;  (b)  The  limitation  of  the  permitted  amount 
to  the  least  sum  that  will  suffice  to  secure  the  object.  In 
support  of  the  iirst-named  point,  it  need  only  be  said,  that 
the  object  is  worthy  of  God,  is  in  liarmony  with  his  revealed 
moral  perfections,  and  in  accord  with  what  we  see  in  his 
moral  administration  of  our  world.  As  to  the  second  point, 
—  the  limitation  of  sin  and  suffering  to  the  least  amount 
adequate  to  secure  the  object,  —  lot  it  suffice  that  his  love 
demands  precisely  this  limitation,  and  that,  with  the  means 
of  moral  power  which  on  these  suppositious  are  provided,  his 
wisdom  knows  how  to  secure  it. 

5.  It  being  assumed  that  no  other  moral  races  have  yet 
been  created,  save  that  known  in  the  scriptures  as  "  augels  " 
(the  fallen  and  the  unfallen)  and  men ;  it  being  also  assumed 
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that  God's  moral  administratiou  in  respect  to  sia  and  suf- 
feriug  contemplates  as  one  main  object  the  accumulation  of 
moral  forces  and  the  materials  thereof  for  use  against  an 
and  in  the  promotion  of  holiness ;  it  being  assumed,  also, 
that  tho  final  judgment  will  be  the  grand  concentration  of 
these  illustrative  forces,  the  great  culminating  point  in  their 
accumuiatiou,  we  maj  advance  to  make  two  other  main 
hypothetical  suppositious,  viz.  (a)  That  in  the  eternal  state 
beyond  the  general  judgment  (as  in  our  present  life)  God 
will  take  iuto  his  service  and  utilize  the  activities  of  all  bis 
holy  subjects,  both  the  uufallen  and  tlie  redeemed ;  employii^ 
tliem  as  his  witnesses  in  respect  to  his  character,  his  govern- 
ment, and  the  past  history  of  his  manifestations,  and  especially 
that  he  will  use  them  in  the  education  and  culture  of  moral 
races  thenceforward  to  be  created.  (6)  That,  making  the 
close  of  the  judgment  scene  the  starting-point  for  new  moral 
creations,  God  will  proceed  in  this  magnificent  work  of  filling 
the  material  universe  with  moral  agents  as  rapidly  as  the 
appliances  of  moral  instruction  and  impression  will  admit. 
As  to  the  first  of  these  points,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  ques- 
tion for  one  moment  that  God  will  make  botb  his  redeemed 
and  bis  unfallen  children  as  truly  "  laborers  together  with 
himself,"  "  workers  together  with  God,"  throughout  the 
eternal  ages,  as  he  does  now  in  Ume,  both  in  earth  and  in 
heaven.  It  would  be  quite  superfluous  to  cite  proofs  to  shov 
that  God's  plan  here  in  time  takes  in  bis  redeemed  people  as 
"  laborers  "  together  with  himself,  witnesses  to  himself  and 
his  truth ;  that  Jesus  trained  and  sent  out  men  for  this 
work,  promising  (and  giving)  his  presence  and  his  Spirit. 
The  reasons  for  this  arrangement  were,  perhaps,  not  so  much 
Christ's  need  of  their  doing  such  work  as  ikeir  need  of  such 
work  to  do.  The  case  may  not  exclude  the  former  ;  it  does 
specially  include  the  latter.  And  must  not  the  same  law  of 
necessary  activity  obtain  in  eternity  as  in  time  ?  Instead 
of  asking  whether  we  can  afford  to  accept  such  a  working 
existence  for  our  eternal  heaven,  we  might  more  fitly  ask : 
How  can  redeemed  souls  possibly  be  happy  in  heaven  without 
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eomething  to  do  for  their  Redeemer,  witliout  positive  vxrrk 
in  the  interests  of  bis  supremelj  great  salratioa  as  it  looks 
abroad  over  tbe  UQiverse,  and  grasps  the  infinite  moral  wel- 
fare of  myriads  born  and  to  be  born  from  age  to  age  forever  ? 
Gifted  with  capacities  for  perpetual  growth  in  mental  and 
moral  power,  and  for  perpetual  progress  in  knowledge,  and 
shut  up  to  the  great  law  of  ivAvmiy  as  the  fountain  of  supreme 
blessedness  ;  held,  moreover,  by  the  love  tliey  bear  to  their 
Redeemer,  and  by  a  sense  of  infinite  obligation  for  his  re- 
deeming Bacrifice,  what  nobler,  loftier  service  for  them  to  do 
can  our  little  minds  conceive  as  possible  or  supposable  ?  The 
thougtit  thereof  being  once  suggested  as  within  the  range  of 
possibility,  it  would  seem  that  the  boets  of  the  redeemed 
would  rise  up  to  implore  that  there  might  be  no  failure  of  a 
consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished.  We  who  are  so 
often  sad  that  our  aspirations  toward  more  service  for  Christ 
on  earth  should  be  so  soon  broken  down  by  infirmity  or  cut 
short  in  death,  let  us  think  of  tliese  opening  fields  for  ever- 
lasting service,  with  powers  never  waning,  but  ever  growing, 
and  lift  up  our  heads  with  joy!  That  our  elder  brethren,  the 
sinless  angels,  have  active  service  in  their  present  heavenly 
life,  stands  out  all  through  the  sacred  word.  "  Are  they  not 
all  ministenng  spirits  sent  forth  to  minister  to  the  heirs  of 
salvation ! "  And  shall  it  be  supposed  that  their  interest 
and  sympathy  in  the  great  things  of  Qod's  kingdom  are  to 
die  out,  or  their  feet  tire  of  their  messenger  service  ? 

As  to  the  second  point  in  our  last-named  hypothesis, — 
viz.  new  creations  of  moral  races  taken  up  and  pushed 
actively  forward  from  and  after  the  final  judgment,  —  it 
would  seem  sufficient  to  suggest  that  after  tbe  developments' 
made  by  so  much  sin,  and  after  the  sacrifices  involved  in  so 
much  Bufieriug,  jointly  evolving  materials  of  moral  power  so 
indefinitely  vast,  it  is  simply  impossible  that  infinite  wisdom 
and  infinite  love  should  not  turn  these  materials  of  moral 
influence  to  account — should  not  utilize  them  toward  the 
utmost  possible  amount  of  intelligent  moral  happiness.  Here 
are  facts  of  moral  hearing  concerning  God  abundantly  ade- 
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quate  (we  may  doubtless  assume)  to  command  the  admir&tion 
of  iotoUigeut  beings  —  facts,  therefore,  richly  fraught  with 
moral  power  to  hold  new  moral  races  in  joyous  obedience. 
God's  justice  toward  sin  has  been  forever  vindicated ;  tlie 
fearful  penalties  endured  and  to  be  endured  by  sinning,  lost 
souls  are  before  the  universe ;  the  unutterable  compassion 
of  God  sliiues  out  in  One  who  stands  in  the  midst  of  the 
living  ones  and  elders,  "  as  a  Lamb  that  has  been  slaio  " 
(Rev.  V.  6);  and  there  is  a  great  cloud  of  witnesses  to 
testify  for  God  and  to  give  the  service  of  their  utmost  powers; 
liow,  tlien,  can  God  forbear  to  multiply  intelligent  minds  to 
be  blessed  forever  with  the  knowledge  and  the  love  of  hts 
name  f  Let  it  be  supposed  that  somewhere  in  the  lapse  of 
the  endless  ages  God  were  to  reach  a  limiting  line  in  his 
creative  work,  and  to  issue  his  proclamation :  No  more 
creations  henceforth  forever !  No  more  worlds  to  be  filled 
with  beings  "  made  in  our  image,"  with  exalted  powers  of 
thought,  of  love,  and  of  bliss !  What  a  recoil  would  be  felt 
throughout  all  the  then  existing  universe ! 

It  may  seem  to  some  that  our  little  planet  which  we  call 
earth  is  a  small  bate,  astronomically  considered,  for  such 
stupendous  operations  —  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  vastness 
of  the  astronomical  universe  as  brought  within  the  range  of 
our  telescopic  vision.  Very  well ;  it  is  small ;  but  we  may 
remember  it  is  written  :  "  Thus  saith  tJie  high  and  lofty  One 
that  inhabitoth  eternity,  whose  name  is  Holy :  I  dwell  in  the 
high  and  holy  place ;  vntlt  kim  also  that  is  of  a  contrite  and 
humble  spirit"  (Isa.  IvH.  15).  It  ia  small  in  its  physical, 
astronomical  relations,  but  not  too  small  to  have  been  troddeu 
by  Immanuel's  feet ;  not  too  small  to  have  been  wet  with  his 
tears,  or  to  have  held  his  cross,  or  to  have  drank  in  bis 
atoning  blood ;  not  too  small  to  have  been  the  theatre  of  the 
Divine  Spirit's  glorious,  though  half  unseen,  power.  It  is 
not  too  small  to  have  been  the  scene  of  mauy  a  sin  and  many 
a  sorrow  and  many  a  penitent  tear,  which  shall  bear  in  their 
testimony  a  marvellous  witnessing  power  to  tbe  infinite 
wisdom  and  love  of  God  in  bringing  good  out  of  evil,  and  in 
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makiug  sio  work  out  his  praise  —  a  power  to.be  felt  far 
down  the  ages  of  our  eternal  being,  and  far  away  in  the 
worlds  that  people  boundless  space.  Who  shall  assume  to 
fix  the  limit  iu  either  time  or  space  to  the  moral  power  that 
may  go  forth  from  the  scenes  of  sin  and  sufTering,  and  from 
the  scenes  of  redeeming,  restoring  mercy  that  have  impressed 
themselves  into  the  history  of  this  astronomically  insignificant 
planet ! 

There  is  no  occasion  to  push  our  hypothetical  suppositions 
farther.  Different  minds  will,  doubtless,  estimate  variously 
the  degree  of  probability  belonging  severally  to  the  points 
su^ested.  It  will  suffice  to  justify  their  use  as  hypotJteaea, 
if  they  are  fairly  supposable,  and  cannot  be  proved  impossible ; 
and  if,  moreover,  they  present  a  possible  scheme  of  divine 
operations  which  will  turn  sin  and  suffering  to  account  on  a 
scale  infinitely  vast,  making  the  wrath  of  siu  subserve  God's 
praise  and  the  blessedness  of  his  intelligent  moral  universe 
to  such  au  extent  as  will  manifest  his  perfect  wisdom  and 
iueffiible  love  before  all  hia  creatures  through  everlasting 
ages.  Such  views  of  God's  plan  ought,  at  least,  to  relieve 
our  anguish  of  heart  and  our  perplexities  of  tliought  over 
the  siu  and  suffering  which  exist  iu  the  moral  universe  of 
God. 
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ARTICLE   VII. 

WHICHCOTE'8  APHOBISMS. 

(Cod tinned  from  p-  393.] 

The  Chief  Eud  of  Man. 
19.  Thkt  which  is  not  original  to  itself  cuinot  be  final  to  itself.  But  to 
wbom  it  belongs  to  be  the  firat  cauae,  to  the  same  it  belongs  to  be  tbe  lut 
end:  eo  God  should  be  to  us  b^  our  own  act.  He  that  is  original  to  ee 
by  himself  should  be  final  to  us  b/  our  choice.  848.  It  is  certain  thai 
God  intended  himself  to  be  the  peculiar  object  <d'  mind  and  anderetandii^ 
in  man,  because  mind  and  nndentanding  in  man  are  be^nd  the  satiffiCtiMi 
that  is  to  be  had  in  anything,  but  God  himself:  it  is  too  Ing  for  the  worid. 
and  too  good  for  it  762.  Worahip  God  in  spirit,  i.e.  in  the  motion  of  tlM 
mind  and  understanding  —  in  the  free,  full,  noble,  ingenuous  use  of  I 
man's  highest  powers  and  faculdes.  To  serve  God  with  the  dMermiDatiM 
of  the  nndentanding  and  the  freeness  of  choice,  first  to  judge,  and  tbeo  lo 
choose ;  this  is  the  immntable  religion  of  God's  creation,  the  sernce  of 
angels  and  men,  *elf.«stabliBhed,  not  depending  upon  institatton,  indis- 
pensable', the  religion  of  the  state  of  innocencj',  and  th«ie  is  nwluiig 
beyond  this  in  the  state  of  glory,  but  as  perfected  there. 

The  Moral  and  the  Poxiiive  in  Religion. 
G86.  There  are  but  two  things  in  religion:  morals  and  institntiow. 
Morals  may  be  known  by  the  reason  of  the  thing.  Morals  are  owned  m 
soon  as  spoken,  and  they  are  nineteen  parts  in  twenty  of  all  religion. 
Institutions  depend  upon  scripture;  and  no  one  institution  depends  upm 
one  t«st  of  scripture  only ;  that  institution  which  has  but  one  text  ibr  it 
has  never  a  one.  1084.  The  moral  part  of  religion  consists  of  things  good 
in  themselves,  necessary  and  indispensable;  the  instituted  part  of  Kligioa 
consists  of  thin;;s  made  necessary  only  by  the  determinations  of  the  diriDC 
will.  He  that  denies  the  former  is  atheistical ;  he  that  denies  the  latter 
is  infideL  S22.  Inetilutes  were  never  intended  to  be  in  compensanon 
for  failure  in  morals;  but  are  all  for  the  better  security  of  morals,  and 
give  place  to  them,  and  are  in  subservience  to  them.  362.  Ignorance  of 
mere  institutes  may  be  invincible,  because  institutes  mnst  be  declared  hy 
some  instrument  of  God  (by  revelation) ;  whereof  the  partj  may  have  no 
notice;  but  in  morals  we  are  made  to  know  and  judge  and  determioe, 
and  the  light  of  God's  creation  is  sufficient  thereto;  so  that  here  then  it 
DO  invincible,  and  consequently  incnlpable  ignorance. 
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The  BOU. 
921.  The  eense  of  the  cburch  is  not  a  role,  bnt  &  thing  mted.  The 
church  ia  bound  untA  reasoa  and  scripture,  and  governed  by  them,  as  much 
as  any  particular  peraon.  1168.  It  is  neither  uecewaiy,  nor  indeed  pos- 
sible, to  understand  any  matter  of  fitith  farther  than  it  is  revealed ;  that 
U  not  revealed  which  is  Dot  made  intelligible  ;  that  which  can  be  put  into 
words  may  be  taken  into  a  man'e  understanding.  Mygtcry  is  not  what  is 
unintelligible,  and  canoot  be  understood  now  it  is  revealed,  but  that  which 
is  apegifical  and  critical  in  the  profession,  which  they  only  understand  who 
are  fUfxyi/fUVOi,  initiated.  1034.  It  is  usual  in  scripture  to  sum  ap  all 
religion,  sometimes  in  a  single  phrase,  otherwhile  in  one  word.  The  reason 
may  pterhaps  be,  because  never  any  of  these  is  alone.  1009.  *Several  forms 
of  words  in  scripture  express  the  same  state,  and  bo  Tory  only  the  notion 
—  cUfTer  not  materially,  but  in  substance  are  the  same.  To  stand 
upon  nice  and  accurate  distinctions  of  them  is  needless,  nseless,  since 
scripture  uses  them  indifferently  (regeneration,  etc.).  This  is  fit  to  be 
known,  to  avoid  troublesome  multiplicity  in  religion,  and  the  possessing 
the  minds  of  men  with  thoughts  that  religion  is  more  intricate  and  volu- 
Eoinous  than  indeed  it  is ;  whereas  truth  lies  in  a  little  compass  and  narrow 
room.  Vitals  in  religion  are  few.  1048.  Scripture  mentions  several  pai^ 
ticulftrs  often  (as  Eph.  iv.  31,  32) ;  not  so  much  for  tbe  sake  of  making 
the  distinction  accurate,  as  the  exclusion  universal.  083.  Wo  may  ob- 
serve scripture,  in  matters  of  disputation,  —  not  to  speak  curiously,  but 
rather  loosely,  —  with  indistincCion,  and  sometimes  to  appear  to  favor  both 
parts.  578.  In  doctrines  of  supernatural  revelation  we  shall  do  well  to 
direct  our  apprehensions,  and  to  regulate  our  expressions,  by  words  of 
scripture.  f>05.  Curious  determinations  beyond  scriptm^  are  thought 
to  be  the  improvement  of  faith,  and  inconsiderate  dulness  to  be  the  denial 
of  our  reason  ;  fierceness  in  a  sect  to  be  zeal  for  religion,  and  speaking 
witbont  sense  to  be  tbe  simplicity  of  tbe  spirit.  981.  Determinations 
beyond  sciipture  have  indeed  enlarged  faith,  bnt  lessened  charity,  and 
multiplied  divisions.  1182.  Enthusiastic  doctrines — good  things  strained 
out  of  their  wits.  Among  Christians  those  that  pretend  to  be  inspired 
seem  to  be  mud ;  among  the  Turks  those  that  are  mad  are  thought  to  be 
inspired.  796.  Morality  is  acknowledged  and  owned,  is  farther  settled  and 
established,  by  tbe  gospel  —  is  settled,  as  much  as  possible,  viz.  by  the 
creation  of  man,  by  tbe  grace  of  tbe  gospel  878.  They  are,  therefore, 
greatly  mistaken  who  in  religion  oppose  points  of  reason  and  matters  of 
&ith,  as  if  nature  went  one  way,  and  tbe  Author  of  nature  went  another. 
Non  aliud  natura,  aliud  aapientia  snadet.  11S8.  Where  the  doctrine  is 
necessary  and  important,  the  scripture  is  clear  and  full ;  but  where  tiie 
scripture  is  not  clear  and  full,  the  doctrine  is  not  necessary  or  important. 
S69.  There  is  nothing  in  religion  necessary  which  is 
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The  Punahment  ofSmnert. 
1003.  Tliere  are  snflcringtwfaich  arc  no  punishments;  as.].  The  eflecb 
of  God's  absolute  soTerei^tf  (Jacob  nnd  Esaa) ;  3.  Thoee  whicb  oome 
tor  probation  and  trial  (Job) ;  3.  Which  come  for  exercise  and  increwe 
of  -virtue ;  4.  Which  we  are  inTohed  io  throu{;h  the  ae^;hbo^faood  of 
Binnen  (Joeiah  overborne  by  Manawes*  sin).  6.  Which  prevent  sin  and 
miMrj  (as,  knovinf;  the  power  of  infection,  taking  the  rij;h(eoiH  a«aj  by 
death  from  the  evil  to  come).  Those  sufferings  in  this  world  only  are 
punishments  where  sin  is  the  natural  or  moral  cause  of  sufiering.  810.  It 
is  blaepheniy  to  say,  1.  That  God  is  a  true  cause  of  the  creature's  sin ;  or, 
2.  The  only  cause  of  the  uoner'B  misery-,  so  that,  if  it  were  not  for  God's 
power,  a  sinner,  as  such,  might  bo  &afb,  and,  saving  the  prohibitioD,  good 
and  evil  are  both  alike.  1002.  God  abates  of  his  own  right,  that  tie  cim- 
dition  of  man  might  not  be  forlorn.  Wherever  there  b  a  right,  ther«  >s  a 
power  to  moderate  and  abate  of  that  right ;  yea,  to  part  with  it,  if  we 
please.  Any  man  may  take  less  than  his  riglit — may  pardon  npoo  toy 
eatisfoction,  upon  no  satisfaction.  We  all  say  we  have  this  right ;  and 
will  we  deny  it  to  God  ?  S09.  Future  mijicry  is  not  a  foreign  imposition 
by  power,  but  an  acquired  constitution  of  mind ;  it  is  guilt  of  conscience 
and  malignity  of  spirit.  918.  The  evil  of  sin  depends  not  only  on  the  will 
of  God  forbidding  it;  there  is  an  intrinsic  malignity  in  it,  and  it  a 
destructive  of  the  subject.  911.  Punishment  is  not  an  arbitraiy  act 
according  to  will,  but  a  reasonable  act,  directed  by  wisdom  and  limited 
by  goodness.  319.  The  judge  is  nothing  but  the  law  speaking.  309.  Tbe 
end  of  punishment,  with  r«$pect  to  God,  is  the  vindication  of  his  upright- 
ness and  righteousness;  with  respect  to  tbe  sinner,  it  is  the  relbmutioa 
and  amendment  of  his  life ;  with  respect  to  the  innocent,  it  is  warning  to 
fear  and  do  no  snch  sin.  810.  Even  the  worst  of  God,  his  punishments, 
will  recommend  God  to  us.  80.  Nothing  is  more  credible  than  that  men's 
states  shall  differ  as  much  as  their  spirits  and  tempers  do  dilTer.  513.  Tbe 
same  goodness  which  pardons  the  penitent,  who  forsakes  sin,  punishes  the 
impenit«nt,  who  ar«  obetinat«  in  sio.  165.  As  sin  is  the  worst  evil  that  is 
done,  BO  it  is  meet  it  should  fare  the  worst  760.  Had  God  borae  with 
the  iniquity  of  his  creatures,  he  had  condemned  his  own  law.  The  import 
of  punishment  is,  t^at  the  law  is  right,  and  that  God  will  maintain  it;  that 
sin  is  wrong,  and  that  men  must  forbear  it.  268.  Punishment  has  in  it 
the  notion  of  a  remedy,  and  has  the  place  of  a  mean,  not  of  an  end. 
Now,  as  no  more  of  a  mean  is  to  be  designed  than  what  is  necessary  to 
the  end,  and  a  mean  is  coosidcrable  only  as  it  has  a  relation  to  the  end, 
therefore  if  the  sinner  repents  there  can  be  no  necessity  of  punisbmeot; 
for  the  end  is  obtained  without  it,  and  there  is  nothing  in  punishment, 
save  as  a  mean,  in  which  goodness  can  take  content.  3G9.  Tbe  execution 
of  panisiunent  is  for  tbe  defence  of  righteousness.     701.  If  God  punish  tin 
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committed,  it  is  no  more  than  just.  Justice  in  God  doth  not  require  that 
sin  repented  of  be  punished.  Goodness  doth  require  that  contumncj'  in 
sin  (impenitency)  be  controlled.  Sin  committed  may  be  punished;  sin 
repented  of  may  be  pardoned,  may  be  not-punished,  without  injustice. 
It  cannot  be  found  anywhere  in  scripture  that  there  is  any  such  attribute 
in  God  as  necessitates  him  to  pnnisb  sin  repented  of  and  forsaken,  in 
respect  of  any  perfection  inherent  in  him,  MO.  An  impenitent  sinner 
during  his  impenitency,  cannot  be  pardoned,  because  God  cannot  contra- 
dict himself.  The  rule  of  righteousness  is  the  lair  of  his  action  and  the 
law  of  his  nature.  625.  The  ground  of  man's  misery  is  not  the  first  fall, 
but  the  second  ikult — a  lapse  upon  a  lapse ;  for  a  second  sin  is  not  only 
another  of  the  same  kind,  but  a  consimimation  of  the  first. 

PrineipUi  involved  in  the  AlonemerU  of  Chritt. 
635.  An  ingenuous  mind  and  a  true  penitent  doth  with  more  difBcutty 
forgive  himself  than  God  doth  foi^ve  him.  398.  It  is  a  more  difficult  work 
to  reconcile  men  to  God  than  to  reconcile  God  to  men.  MS.  God  is  the 
creditor  of  that  punishment  which  is  due  upon  sin,  and  he  has  the  right 
.  of  abating,  as  well  as  the  right  of  exacting.  490.  There  is  a  just  which 
of  right  may  be  done,  and  there  is  a  just  which  of  right  must  be  done. 
The  rule  or  law  of  righteousness  or  justice  requires  that  to  be  done  which 
justly  ought  to  be  done;  but  it  doth  not  require  everything  to  be  done 
-which  justly  may  be  done.  In  the  former  sense,  it  is  just  to  punish  sin 
committed  (Neh.  ix.  S3)  ;  in  the  latter  sense,  God  is  not  obliged  injustice 
to  punish  sin  repented  of.  580.  It  is  not  necessary  to  the  satisfaction  of 
him  who  is  offended  that  a,  perfect  recompense  should  be  made  by  the 
offender ;  but  the  offended  is  master  of  his  own  right,  and  may  accept  of 
ingenuous  acknowledgment  only  &om  the  offender  as  satisfaction,  if  he 
pleases,  and  expiation  is  then  made  when  that  which  is  displearing  is 
taken  away  by  something  which  is  pleasing.  465.  God  might  hare 
pardoned  sin  by  his  own  right ;  but  be  did  not  think  that  the  best  way, 
and  what  God  does  not  think  best  wo  are  not  to  think  of  at  all.  466.  If 
God  had  pardoned  sin  without  any  amends  [satisfaction],  God  would  have 
been  thought  to  countenance  sin,  and  man  would  have  tliought  sin  no 
great  matter.  32.  He  that  threatens  may  be  better  than  his  word,  and 
very  well  save  his  word ;  for  no  man  is  wone  than  his  word  because  he  is 
better  than  his  word.  1022.  In  the  gospel  we  are  taught  tho  expiation 
and  the  extirpation  of  un.  Satis&ction  was  necessary  to  make  expiation, 
that  the  law  might  not  be  counted  void,  that  sin  might  not  be  counted 
slight,  that  repentance  might  not  be  counted  sufficient  (and  what  hope  is 
left  to  the  incorrigible  of  impunity,  which  is  not  even  allowed  the  penitent 
without  satisfaction  ?),  that  punishment  might  not  be  counted  arbitrary, 
that  pardon  might  not  be  counted  indifferent  (but  a  thing  meet,  fit,  and 
necessary  for  discountenancing  sin),  that  grace  might  not  be  counted 
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exorbitant,  that  prerogatiTe  might  not  be  coaitted  diihoaorable.  Bf  thli 
MtiafactioD  God  provided  for  the  di«coDaCeaancing  of  sin,  oa  the  one 
band,  and  fbr  the  iaving  of  the  Biiiuer,  on  the  other.  1104.  The  great 
excellence  of  Chrat's  sacrifico  did  conust  in  the  moral  oonaidecatioDa 
belonging  to  it.  1160.  In  the  death  of  Christ  there  are,  (1)  manj-  esoel- 
lencei,  worthinenea,  as  resignation  to  liod,  compassion  to  nuui ;  (2)  sii^nlai 
Tirtoca  exercised,  as  faith  in  God,  patience,  meefcnew,  and  gentleneea;  (3) 
due  acknowledgemenla  made,  at  man's  debt  of  obedience,  God's  dRnand 
of  right,  the  law's  authoiitj,  the  tanner's  cause  not  defensible,  creature's 
inKileacj  corrected,  eminent  instance  of  impartiality ;  (4)  fitdng  sob- 
iniisiMia  to  God,  to  raze  out  the  memory  of  man'a  mbbehavior  by  affecta- 
tion, usurpation,  insolence,  bold  practice,  to  restore  a  creatore  state;  (5) 
singular  intimations  of  the  causelessness,  fillhiness,  and  demerit  of  ia ; 
6.  necessary  ends  serred,  impediment  to  divine  goodness  removed,  man 
put  in  a  new  war  of  life.  435.  In  case  of  offence,  llie  just  man  overiooks 
what  is  involuntary  without  taking  notice  of  it,  and  forgets  what  is  volun- 
tary, upon  the  satiifaction  of  repentance.  10S6.  Expiation  of  sin  is  made 
when,  upon  something  done  or  suffered  (either  or  both),  according  to 
God's  pleasure,  appointment,  and  acceptance,  God  is  pacified,  tbe  &nll  is 
pardoned,  Ihe  guilt  extinguished,  the  punishment  prerented,  and  the  miner 
released  ('AiroXvrpoHrK,  Eph.  i.  7 ;  Col.  i.  14 ;  Heb.  ix.  13.  KoAipurfio^ 
Titus  ii.  14  ;  Heb.  i.  8 ;  1  John  1.  7.  'Ayiairfiot,  Heb.  ix.  1 S.  'Atfrr^ms 
ofiapTUVi,  Heb.  ix.  2fl.  lAooriiptar,  Bom.  Ui,  29.  IXcurfiOi,  1  John  iv. 
10.  KaraXkaYQ,  Bom.  v.  10, 11).  1199.  The  law  supposes  that  the  judge 
is  an  advocate  tor  the  prisoner,  and  will  suggest  such  defences  as  are 
lawful.  1199.  In  the  reconciliation  by  Christ,  the  rights  of  God  and  the 
necessities  of  men  are  equally  considered.  1119.  Jewish  aacHGce  wis 
'Avdfin^tf  AfLO^niiav,  Heb.  x.  3.  Christ's  sacrifice  was  "A^«rtt  ofiapttm. 
Matt.  xxvi.  S8.  1069.  The  Jewish  church  was  not  so  under  the  law  is 
not  to  be  under  grace,  and  the  Christian  church  is  not  so  under  grace  a* 
not  to  be  under  the  law.  742.  We  partake  of  the  death  of  Christ  by 
passing  into  the  spirit  of  Christ.  The  great  work  of  Christ  in  us  lies  in 
implanting  his  own  lite  (lively  nature)  in  the  lapsed,  degenerate  soub  of 
men.  Christ  is  not  to  bo  as  in  notion  or  history,  but  as  a  principle,  a 
vital  infiuence.  10S3.  It  pleased  God  to  provide  such  a  justification  of 
righteousness  that  it  should  be  practised  by  Christ  in  the  hnman  natnte  of 
sinners,  and  such  a  condemnation  of  un  that  the  human  nature  of  annen^ 
in  which  Christ  practised  righteousnest^  should  notwithstanding  die. 

Pardon  of  Sin. 

364.  Our  own  righteousness  is  obedience ;  the  righteousness  of  fiuth  it 

pardon.    209.  The  sense  of  repentance  is  better  assurance  of  pardon  than 

m  angeL    IIOS.  All  acta  of  vindicative  justice  and 

a  are  sutgect  to  wisdom.    Actual  pnnishioent  it  not 
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neceasaiy  to  the  upholding  ofgorernment,  but  only  the  power  of  panUhing 
or  pardoning,  as  seems  good  to  wisdom.  768.  When  the  sinner  hath  used 
his  liberty  to  repent,  and  God  hath  used  bis  prerogative  to  pardon,  then 
sin,  wtuL-h  hath  been,  is  as  ifit  had  not  been.  270.  It  is  altt^ther  as  worthy 
of  God,  and  as  much  becoming  him,  to  pardon  and  abow  mercy  in  case 
of  repentance  and  submission  and  reformation,  as  to  punish  in  case  of 
imftenitency  and  obstinacy.  1156.  (1)  Sin  is  pardonable-,  (!)  God  hath 
a  right  to  pardon  ;  (3)  It  is  very  credible  God  will  pardon  those  who 
repent;  (4)  It  is  not  at  all  credible  God  will  pardon  obstinate  and  con- 
tumacious sinners ;  (S)  In  what  way,in  use  of  what  means,  upon  what  terms, 
God  will  pardon  sin,  lies  in  God  wholly  to  resolve,  determine,  and  declare ; 
(6)  It  is  declared  in  scripture  that  God  doth  pardon  in  and  through 
Christ. 

The  second  part  of  the  volume  containing  Dr.  Wbichcote's  Aphorisms 
(see  pp.  384,  885  tupra)  is  devoted  to  "Eight  Letters  of  Dr.  Antony 
Tuckney  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Wbichcote,  concerning  the  V»6  of  Reason  in 
Seligion,  the  Differences  of  Opinion  among  Christians,  the  Reconciliation 
of  Sinners  unto  God,  the  Studies  and  Learning  of  a  Minbter  of  the 
Gospel:  written  in  September  and  October,  1651.    1753." 

From  the  Preface  to  this  second  part  of  the  Tolume,  and  from  Dr. 
Dillingham's  "  Praefatio  "  to  Tuckney'a  "  Praclectionea  Theologieae,"  we 
compile  the  following  account  of  Dr.  Tuckney.  He  was  bom  in  the  latter 
part  of  1699,  "  at  Eirt«n,  near  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  where  his  father 
was  minister."  At  fourteen  years  of  ago  he  entered  Emanuel  College, 
Cambridge ;  took  bis  first  degree  before  he  was  seventeen  years  old ;  was 
chosen  fellow  of  the  collie  three  years  afterward.  Having  resided  some 
time  at  the  college, "  where  he  "soon  became  an  eminent  tutor,"  he  "went 
to  Boston,  as  an  assbtant  to  the  famous  vicar  of  that  town,  Mr.  John 
Cotton."  When  Mr.  Cotton  left  the  Boston  of  Old  England  for  the 
Boeton  of  New  England,  young  Tuckney  took  Mr.  Cotton's  place  in  the 
famous  church  of  old  Boston,  and  was  held  in  high  estimation  there  as  a 
preacher.  He  was  one  of  the  two  men  sent  for  the  county  of  Lincoln  to 
the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster.  "  He  is  said  to  have  been 
mncb  considered  to  the  Assembly,  and  obtiuned,  as  all  the  favorites  did,  a 
parish  in  Londoit,"  "  He  is  affirmed  to  have  had  a  great  hand  himself  in 
framing  the  Confeesion  and  Catechisms,  and  particularly  to  have  drawn 
the  aposition  of  the  Commandments  in  the  Larger  Catechism."  In  1645 
Tnckney  was  made  Master,  and  in  1648  Vice  Chancellor  of  Emanuel 
College,  Cambridge.  In  1653  he  was  chosen  Master  of  St  John's  Collie, 
and  in  1665  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Trinity  College.  From  both 
tbeae  preferments  "  he  was  civilly  turned  out "  at  the  Etestoration.  He 
then  t«paired  to  London,  "  was  nominated  a  commissioner,  on  the  Non> 
con£vnuBt  side,  at  the  Savoy  Conference,  but  never  attended,"  bung 
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ahrewdly  suspected  to  bave  the  tpyvpayxn.     Hb  library  was  eoumned 
in  the  great  lire  of  London.    He  died  at  that  city,  in  February,  1669, 
aged  sixty-eight  years,  and  irgu  buried  in  the  noted  church  of  St  Andiew 
Underebaft 
"Dr.  Tuckney  printed  some  semions  in  his  lifetime;  and  seven  yean 

after  his  death,  Mr.  Jonathan  Tuckney,  bis  bod pabUshed  in  a  qouto 

Tolume  forty  of  his  father's  sermons;  which  he  followed,  in  1679,  by  a 
collection  of  alt  his  Latin  pieces,  consisting  of  Sermoni  oif  c^enim.  Positions, 
Determinations  in  the  chair  and  for  his  own  degree,  Lectures,"  etc.  He 
was  a  man  of  vast  learning, "  a  ready  and  elegant  Latinist,"  frank,  faithful, 
earnest,  conscientious.    He  was  "no  enemy  to  the  royal  or  episcopal  power. 

but  above  measure  zealous  for  church  power  and  ecclesiastical  di>- 

cipUne."  His  friend,  Dr.  William  Dillingham,  describes  him  as  a  man, 
"  indole  alacri  et  amaena,  ac  nlu  res  poetulabat,  satis  vehementi ; "  "  Vlr- 
tub's  verae  cust«e,  rigidusque  tateliea."  In  one  of  his  Determinations  on 
the  subject  of  divorce,  be  speaks  of  John  Milton  as  "  infamU  et  mm  idm 
laquM  digniu."  On  page  sii.  of  Dr.  Salter's  Preface,  Tuckney  is  described 
as*'Darrow,Btifi',  and  dogmatical";  butonp.  xv.  we  read  that  in  Tockney'i 
"  elections  at  St.  John's,  when  the  Pre«dent,  according  to  the  cant  of  die 
times,  would  call  upon  him  to  have  regard  to  the  godi}/,  the  Master  [Tuck- 
ney] answered :  No  one  should  have  a  greater  regard  to  the  truly  godly 
than  himself;  but  be  was  determined  to  choose  none  but  icholart ;  addiii|, 
very  wisely :  "They  may  deceive  me  in  th^r  godliness;  they  cannot  in 
their  scholarship"  Such  incidents  induce  even  Dr.  Salter  to  say  of 
Tuckney:  "He  was  worthy  to  have  lived  in  better  times  and  a  tes 
prejudiced  or  bigoted  age." 

Being  a  high  Calvinist,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Tuckney  most  bare  been 
annoyed  by  the  opinions,  perhaps  yet  more  by  the  phraseology,  of  tus  pnpil 
and  colleague.  Dr.  Wbichcote.  The  correspoDdence  contained  in  this 
volume  betrays  an  occanonal  irritability  in  both  these  divines.  Tfaey  had 
been  uncommonly  attached  to  each  other.  Their  theolo^cal  differences 
caused  an  evident,  perhaps  a  permanent,  alienation.  One  prominent 
question  on  which  they  dispute  is  this : 

Do  all  good  men  agrtt  in  doctrine  lubatantiaUg  t 

Whichcote  contends  that  they  do;  that  "for  one  real  difference  in 
matters  of  consequence,  between  persons  con^derable,  there  «r«  twenty 
mistakes  of  meanings."  Controveraialists  "  too  often  study  to  repressM 
each  other  in  the  worst  sense.  I  perceive  it  in  men  alive,  tberefbre  taspKt 
it  of  the  dead"  (p.  52).  Tuckney  treats  Whichcote's  word  "ndBfanfia^" 
as  modem  controversial  iste  treat  the  phrase,  "/or  tubilance  of  tlocbiat.' 
That  word,  he  says,  "  is  a  good  salvo."  How  can  we  determine  who  tn 
pood  men?  Tho  most  "pestilent  heretics"  have  not  been  "sine  'itrva 
pieieais" ;  they  "have  been  in  outward  demeanor,  at  least  for  a  time, 
»ober  and  some  severe,  but  tobrU  ad  eoeriatdam  renipuWcam ;  e&oogh  to 
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justify  what  I  said,  that  we  ai:«  rather  to  look  at  tbetr  doctrines  than  their 
peiBOns"  Cp,  78). 

A3  Whichcote  contenik  that  good  men, "  agreeing  in  scripture  forms 
of  words  Bhoiild  rather  think  they  do  agree  than  not"  (see  above,  p.  393), 
the  question  arises : 

Shall  theoloffians,in  OieirteacMnga,c(mJitiethemselBe»toiiliicalphrateology1 
IHicknejr  says;  "The  child,  it  may  be,  will  better  understand  the 
mother's  lisping  than  'vchen  she  speaks  more  plainly.  All  children's 
catechisms  are  not  made  up  of  the  express  words  of  scripture.  Other 
words,  expressing  the  true  sense  of  them,  may  more  distinctly  and  par- 
ticularly discover  any  corruption ;  which  was  the  occasion  of  orthodox 
divines  in  all  ages  framing  of  new  words  and  expres^ons,  more  punctually 
to  hold  out  old  truths  agunat  heretics'  innovations,  that,  as  tkey  in  their 
own  words  give  a  false  sense  of  scripture,  so  we  in  ours  may  give  a  true  " 
(pp.  25,  26).  In  the  course  of  the  correspondence,  the  tables  appear  to 
be  turned ;  and  Or.  Tucknej,  who  condemns  his  colleague  for  exaggerating 
the  importance  of  biblical  phrases,  condemns  him  also  for  departing  in  his 
style  from  the  biblical  standard.  He  advises  him  thus :  "  AITect  not  to 
flpeak  Id  school-language,  nor  to  run  out  in  school-notions ;  it  is  far  dif- 
ferent from  the  scripture,  both  style  and  matter,"  etc.  (pp.  37,  60).  Of 
an  expression  used  by  Wbichcote,  Tuckney  says :  "It  is  "a  stranger  to 
Bcripture  manner  of  speaking,  which,  as  ail  should  much  heed,  so  I  expect 
that  you  will,  especially,  who  before^  in  contradistinction  of  the  fallible 
expressions  and  forms  of  words  of  man's  making,  judged,  and  that  truly, 
BCripture  expressions  to  be  aptest  to  convey  all  saving  truths  to  our 
-understandings"  (p.  39). 

Dr.  Tuckney  often  counsels  his  fbrmer  pupil  to  read  Flato  and  other 
heathen  philosopher  less,  and  the  Chrisdan  divines  more,  and  condemns 
bira  for  devoting  too  much  attention  to  the  scholastic  and  the  Anuiuiaii 
writers.    Hence  comes  the  question : 

WoM  Dr.  Whichcole  misled  bi)  Oie  schoolmen  and  the  Armmians  f 
"  I  said,"  writes  Tuckney,  "  I  was  sorry  to  see  you  tread,  in  these  pro- 
posals, in  somebody's  footsteps Sir,  thoee  whose  footsteps  I  observed 

were  the  Sociniant  and  Anamiam;  the  latter  whereof  I  conceive  yon 
have  been  everywhere  reading  in  their  works,  and  most  largely  in  their 
Apologie  "  (p.  27).  "  Some  are  ready  to  think  that  your  great  authors, 
you  steer  your  course  by,  are  Dr.  Field,  Dr.  Jackson,  Dr.  Hammond — all 
three  very  learned  men,  the  middle  suRicieDtly  obscure,  and  both  be  and 
the  last,  I  must  needs  think,  too  eomipt"  (p.  38).  Whichcote's  reply  to 
these  charges  is  somewhat  conclosive :  "  And  truly,  sir,  you  are  wholly 
mtfitaken  in  the  whole  course  of  my  studies.  You  say  you  find  me  largely 
in  their  Apologia.  To  my  knowledge  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  the  book 
before,  much  less  have  I  read  a  titde  of  it.  I  should  lay  open  my  weak- 
aete,  if  1  should  tell  yon  how  little  I  have  read  of  the  books  and  authors 
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jon  mention ;  of  ten  years  past,  notluDg  at  all.  I  know  not  who  should 
be  your  informer ;  but  truly,  in  a  thousand  gueesa,  foa  could  not  hare 
been  farther  off  from  the  truth  of  the  thing.  And  fat  scbodneit,  1  do  not 
think  I  have  spent  four  and  twenty  hours  in  them  divitim  these  foorteat 
years.  Dr.  Field,  on  the  church,  I  read,  over  eighteen  yeaie  ago,  but  hate 
not  looked  into  him,  I  believe,  these  ten  yean ;  Jackson  and  Hammimd 
I  have  a  little  looked  into,  here  and  there,  a  good  while  since,  but  bare 
not  read  the  hundredth  part  of  either  of  them.  IVuly,  I  shame  myself  to 
tell  yon  how  little  I  have  been  acquainted  with  books,  but  for  youi  sa^- 
fitution  1  do.  While  fellow  of  Emanuel  College  employment  with  pupQa 
took  my  time  from  me.  I  have  not  read  many  books,  but  I  have  itodied 
a  few.  Meditadon  and  invention  hath  been  rather  my  life,  than  reading) 
and  truly,  I  have  more  read  Calvin  and  Perkins  and  Beza  than  all  the 
books,  authors,  or  names  you  mention"  (pp.  53,  54).  "Bent  ncmi  tpum 
sit  raSti  carta  tupeUex  "  (p.  65). 

A  plausible  charge  made  by  Tuckney  against  his  colleague  regards  not 
so  much  any  single  item  as  the  general  proportion  of  Whichcote's  teachii^. 
The  power  of  the  assailant  is  seen  in  his  method  of  maiehalliug  his  finoes 
for  an  assault  along  the  whole  line.     The  question  is  suj^ested : 

Did  Dr.  Wkichcote  say  too  much  of  man'i  noble  qnaHlks,  md  loo  UttU 
oftht  lovereiffn  grace  of  God  ai  mani/eited  in  Ihegofpelt 

The  aphorisms  in  the  present  Article,  and  in  the  Article  on  pp.  3S4-39>, 
suggest  the  plausilHlity  of  this  charge.  With  compressed  force.  Dr. 
Tuckney  sums  up  his  accusations  thus :  "  The  power  of  nature  in  m<nb 
too  much  advanced ;  reason  hath  too  much  given  to  it  in  the  myslertes  of 
&ith  —  a  recta  ratio  much  talked  of,  which  I  cannot  tell  where  to  6oi, 
Mind  and  understanding  is  all;  heart  and  will  little  spoken  ofl  The 
decrees  of  God  questioned  and  quarrelled,  because,  according  to  our 
reason,  we  cannot  comprehend  how  they  may  stand  with  hia  goodnes, 
which,  accordii^  to  your  phrase,  he  is  under  the  power  of.  Those,  oor 
philosophers,  and  other  heathens,  made  fairer  candidates  for  heaven  than 
the  Scriptures  aeeui  to  allow  of;  and  they  in  their  virtues  preferred  befim 
Christians  overtaken  with  weaknesses.  A  kind  of  a  moral  diviolty  minted, 
only  witb  a  little  tincture  of  Christ  added ;  nay,  a  Platonic  faJIb  unites  to 
God.  Inherent  righteousness  so  preached  as  if  not  with  the  prejudice  ot 
imputed  righteousness,  which  hath  sometimes  very  unseemly  langu^ 
given  it,  yet  much  said  of  the  one,  and  veiy  little  or  nothing  of  the 
other"  (pp.  38,  39). 

Some  of  the  most  eloquent  passages  of  Dr.  Whicttcot«  contvn  his 
attempt  to  show  that  he  exalted  human  reason  in  order  to  magni^  the 
grace  of  God.  "  I  endeavored,"  he  says,  "  to  make  it  appear  that  tb* 
truth  declared  by  God  concerning  our  leUef  by  Christ  was  amiable, 
grateful,  acceptable  to  mind  aud  understanding,  and  such  as  spake  itkelf 
from  God,  as  our  Saviour  spake  himself  to  be  Christ  to  the  inwaid  team 
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of  the  Samaritam.  And  to  this  purpose  reason  iras  made  use  of  as  a 
receiver,  ae  a  discerner,  as  a.  principle  to  be  instructed  and  taught,  not  aa 
an  author  or  inventor  or  controller  of  what  God  speaks ;  divine  truth 
alwsj's  carrjing  its  own  light  and  evidence,  so  as  that  tbe  naind  receiving 
it  is  illuminated,  ediGed,  satisfied.  Sacra  acriptura  esi  avTowurroi  est  deo 
tligna,  eit  Jide  digna;  it  speaks  for  itself;  it  recommends  itself  to  its 
subject;  it  satisfies  the  reason  of  the  mind,  procures  its  own  entertainment 
bj  its  own  excellency.  I  add,  also,  that  the  peisuasiun  of  tbe  Holy  Spirit 
coatributea  to  the  mind's  assurance  and  satisfaction.  I  receive  the  truth 
of  Christian  religion  in  a  way  of  illumination,  affection,  and  choice.  I 
myself  am  taken  with  it,  as  understanding  and  knowing  it ;  I  retain  it  as 
a  welcome  guest.  It  is  not  forced  into  me ;  but  I  let  it  in,  yet  so  as  taught 
of  God,  and  I  see  cause  for  my  continuance  to  embrace  it.  Do  I  dishonor 
my  faith,  or  do  any  wrong  to  it,  to  tell  the  world  that  my  mind  and 
understanding  are  satisfied  in  it?  I  have  no  reason  against  it;  yea,  the 
highest  and  purest  reason  is  for  it  [What  doth  God  speak  to,  but  my 
reason  f  and  should  not  that  which  is  spoken  to  hear  ?  Should  it  not 
judge,  discern,  conceive  what  is  God's  meaning?]  (pp.  47,  48). 

"  That  precept  of  wisdom,  '  Acknowledge  bim  in  all  thy  ways,*  I  am 
sure,  overrules  me ;  bead,  heart,  hand ;  it  is  the  inward  sense  of  my  soul, 
digested  into  a  temper,  complexion,  constitution.  I  never  leave  fjod  out ; 
I  ever  ^ve  him  the  principal  place;  omnia  a  Deo,  omnia  sub  Deo,  omnia 
cum  bono  Deo.  In  the  sense  of  my  mind,  I  was  very  far  from  taking 
from  (3od  to  give  to  myself.  God  is  really  all  in  all  to  me ;  I  hold  of 
him,  derive  from  bim,  live  by  him,  enjoy  myself  under  him,  hope  in  him, 
espect  from  him.  There  is  nothing  more  written  in  my  heart  than  the 
sense  of  my  dependency  upon  bim;  there  is  nothing  that  I  am  more  free 
to  acknowledge  than  his  influence,  operation,  and  presence.  So  far  was 
it  from  mo  to  understand  wbat  you  fetich  out  of  the  words,  that  notbing 
seems  to  me  more  horrid,  monstrous,  violent,  contra-natural.  My  heart 
riseth  with  indignation  against  such  a  thing ;  I  have  a  perfect  antipathy 
in  my  soul  against  it;  I  should  sin  against  all  the  experience  I  have  of 
God  in  my  life,  if  I  should  say  or  think  such  a  thing  "  (p.  5S). 

"  With  all  my  heart  and  soul  I  acknowledge  and  assert  (and  wholly 
depend  thereon)  tbe  Holy  Spirit's  superin  tendency,  conduct,  presence, 
influence,  guidance,  government  of  man's  mind  in  the  discerning  of  the 
things  of  God.  There  is  nothing  that  I  have  more  insbted  upon,  and 
more  carefully  endeavored  to  demonstrate,  de  imlusina,  upon  texts  pur- 
posely cboeeu ;  occasionally  still  interposing  clauses  to  this  purpose.  Tea, 
it  bad  a  lai^jje  place  in  my  speech,  at  which,  yon  say,  so  much  offence  was 
taken.  I  am  not  clearer,  fWler  in  any  point ;  I  experimentally  know  it,  1 
thank  God,  to  be  true;  I  have  witness  of  it  within  me;  it  is  my  sufficiency; 
it  is  my  strength;  it  is  my  security  ;  God  with  me  is  all  in  all.  God 
forgive  them  Uic  palpable  breach  of  tbe  ninth  commandment  who  have 
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defamed  me  in  this  kind.  Nottung  u  less  true  itf  me;  I  might  rather  bare 
been  aecused  of  any  evil  in  the  world"  (99,  100). 

"  I  count  it  true  sacrilege  to  take  from  God  to  give  to  the  creature ;  yet 
1  look  at  it  as  a  diahouoring  God  to  niUlify  and  make  base  hia  works,  and 
to  think  he  made  a  sorry,  worthless  piece,  fit  for  no  usa,  when  he  made 
man.  I  cannot  but  think  of  a  noble,  able  creature,  when  1  read,  ad 
imaginem  el  in  timilittidiaem  Dei ;  or  if,  in  statu  lapso,  it  be  as  nothing, 
then  yon  rilify  the  restitution  by  Christ"  (pp.  112,  113). 

Did  Whichcole  believe  in  the  vicarious  atonementt 

In  the  letters  of  Dr.  Tucknej  there  are  intimations  that  his  coUeagoe 
rt^rded  the  death  of  Christ  as  operating  not  on  God,  but  ontj  on  men; 
the  ground  of  God's  reconciliation' being  something  in  us,  and  not  beii^ 
his  own  free  grace  (p.  4).  '\Miichcote  replies ;  "  Christ  doth  not  save  us 
by  only  doing  for  us,  mikout  us ;  yea,  we  come  at  that  which  Christ  hath 

done  for  us  with  God  by  what  be  doth  for  us  unfAin  ut Christ  k  lo 

be  acknowledged  as  a  principle  of  grace  in  us,  as  well  as  an  Advocate  fir 
m.  For  the  scripture  holds  fortli  Christ  to  us  under  a  double  notion:  (1) 
to  be  felt  in  us,  as  the  new  man,"  etc. ;  "  (2)  to  be  believed  on  by  us  as  a 
saeri6ce  for  the  eipiation  and  atonement  of  sin,"  etc.  "  They  therefoie 
deceive  and  flatter  themselves  extremely  who  think  of  rcconciliatioD  with 
God  by  means  of  a  Saviour  acting  upon  God  in  their  behalf,  and  not 
also  working  in  or  upon  them  to  make  them  godlike  "  (pp.  13-15). 

"I  am  very  ft«e  to  acknowledge  Christ  the  only  foundation  since  ibe 
apostasy  and  sin  of  man.  He  alone  gave  the  stop  to  God's  just  displeatme; 
his  interpofing  prevailed  with  God  not  to  take  the  forfeiture;  or,  if  t^en, 
he  procured  the  restoration  and  recovery"  (p.  126).  "  Yoa  have  no  caose 
to  suspect  mo  for  scant  and  narrow  apprehensions  of  free  grace,  Chiiit'i 
merits,  and  divine  goodness.  Yet  1  confess  my  shallowncw;  but  that  ii 
my  grievance  and  burthen,  and  1  would  have  my  apprehensions  raised 
and  my  thoughts  of  the  gospel  eulai^ed.  I  attribute  to  the  creature,  apoo 
its  own  account,  notlung  but  unworthiness,  inability,  and  insufficiency, 
and  look  at  Christ  as  the  only  ground  of  acceptance,  and  his  Sjaiit  is  the 
only  principle  of  enablement,  power,  and  sulEciencj  (p.  127.  See  also 
pp.  123,  124). 

The  suspicion  that  Whichcote  was  inclined  to  Socinlanism  be  regards 
as  a  result  of  hb  reliance  on  argument  and  reason  ;  but  he  says  that,  tat 
employing  rational  proof  against  the  opposera  of  orthodoxy, "  I  deserve  >i 
little  to  be  called  a  Socinian  as  David  for  extorting  Goliath's  sword  out 
of  his  hand  and  cutting  his  master's  head  off  with  it  did  deserve  to  be 
esteemed  a  Philistine  "  (p.  62). 

Tht  Weslminsler  Auemily't  Cattchiiin. 

It  is  evident  tbat  while  Dr.  Tnckney  regarded  his  pupil  as  too  Ubenl 
in  his  tendencies,  Whichcote  regarded  Tuckney  as  exorbitant  and  domi- 
neering.   In  his  Second  Letter  he  makes  the  following  ugnificant  allnuoo: 
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"  For  my  own  part,  1  plead  not  tor  liberty  of  proposing,  though  I  would 
be  Tery  glad  not  to  be  imposed  upon ;  for  I  understand  our  Saviour, 
'  Cast  not  your  pearls  [before  swine]  lest  they  [turn  again  and]  rend  you,' 
as  granting  a  dispensation  for  reservation  and  secrecy  in  case  persons  will 
be  miscliievous"  (p.  53).  In  Dr.  Tuckney's  Third  Letter,  he  replies  to  this 
inaiuuation  in  a  manner  which  will  surprise  those  who  know  bis  interest 
in  the  Weetmi  aster  Assembly  (seep.  769  abore):  "For  matter  of  impo^g 
upon,  I  am  not  guilty.  In  the  Assembly  1  gave  my  vote  with  others  that 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  put  out  by  authority,  should  not  be  required  to 
be  either  sworn  or  subscribed  to  (we  having  been  burned  in  the  hand  in 
tbat  kind  before),  but  bo  aa  not  to  be  publicly  preached  or  written  against; 
ivhich,  indeed,  is  contrary  to  that '  liberty  of  prophesying '  which  some  so 
call  for, but  you  say  you  plead  not  for;  though  your  second  advice  in  your 
sermon  seemed  in  mine  and  other  men's  eyes  to  look  fully  that  way.  But 
I  believe  what  you  now  write,  and  only  add  that,  as  you  plead  not  for 
that  liberty,  so  what  hath  been  said  by  others  hatb  not  been  to  impose  on 
you,  but  only  as  freely  to  assert  what  they  chink  is  truth,  as  what  you  did 
assert  was  so  in  your  judgment,  and  therefore  were  not  culpable  of  main- 
taining, rtxiu  el  litej,  as  hath  been  chained.  Though  I  heartily  and 
humbly  desire  of  God  that  we  may  either  so  inwardly  agree,  or  outwardly 
not  express  disagreement,  that  we  may  not  give  occasion  of  advantage  to  , 
moresoriaofmen  than  one  that  watch  for  our  halting  "(pp.  7S,  77). 


ARTICLE    VIII. 
NOTES  ON  EGTPTOLOGr. 

BT  RBT.  JOSBPH  F.  THOMFSOM,  D.D.,  l.L.I>.,  BBBLIN,  QESKAIIT. 

The  science  of  Egyptology  has  sustained  a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of 
U.  le  Vicomle  Emmanuel  de  Boug4,  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions and  Bclles-Lettres,  Curator  of  the  Egyptian  Museiun  in  the  Louvre, 
Professor  of  Archaeology  in  the  College  of  France,  and  a  principal  editor 
of  the  Rivue  Archiologique.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  M.  de  Bougti 
had  stood  at  the  head  of  French  Egyptologists,  and  he  had  contributed  as 
much  as  any  scholar  of  his  time  to  the  elucidation  of  Egyptian  andquities. 
The  following  list  of  his  principal  publications  will  witness  Co  the  activity 
of  his  mind,  and  the  fertility  of  his  pen ;  many  other  essays  are  scattered 
through  Beviews,  and  the  Journals  of  Scientific  Academies  and  Societies. 

1846:  L'examen  de  I'ouvrage  de  U.  Bunsen.  1848;  Sur  les  ^l^ments 
de  r^riture  d^motique  des  EgypUena ;  published  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
U.  de  Saalcy.    1849 :  M^moire  sur  I'inscription  du  t«mbeau  d'AbmeB. 
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This  memoir  was  read  before  tlie  Academy,  and  attracted  mach  attendon 
in  England  and  German}',  u  well  at  In  France.  Id  the  same  year  he 
published  hi»  Nodce  Sommaire  des  MoDuments  EgyptJens  expoe^  daot  ke 
galeriea  du  Mos^e  du  Louvre;  a  work  which  is  not  only  a  guide  to  the 
tr«anirea  of  that  collection,  but  a  condensed  treatise  upon  the  histoiy,  the 
art,  and  the  religion  of  Egypt.  1851 :  M^moire  sur  la  statuette  Daophnre 
du  Vatican ;  this  ti«at«  particularly  of  the  reign  of  Cambysea  in  Egypt. 
In  the  same  year  appeared  bis  Talu^Ie  Rapport  but  I'exploration  sdend- 
fique  des  principalcs  collections  Egyptiennes  renferm^es  dans  les  diiert 
Musto  publics.  Alsoacurious  theological  monograph,  entitled  explication 
d'nne  inscription  Egyptienne  prouvant  que  lee  anciens  Egyptiens  cot 
connu  la  g)!n^ratioa  ^temelle  du  Fils  de  Dieu.  1856 :  Note  sur  les  none 
Egyptiens  des  Plan^tes.  To  this  year  belong  also  two  of  the  most  valuable 
of  Count  de  Rough's  publicationa :  Le  Poeme  de  Fen-ta-Our,  and  Le 
Roman  dc«  Deux  Fr^rcs.  The  Poem  celebratea  the  campaigns  of  RameMi 
the  Great  in  &  style  which  Renan  has  likened  to  the  Uooitcnr's  adnladoo 
of  Napoleon  lU.  (an  improved  translation  was  published  in  ISTO,  "  Recneil 
de  IVavauxei ") ;  the  Romance  has  some  striking  reaembUoces  to  tlie  story 
of  Joseph  and  Fotiphar's  wife,  and  its  appearance  in  Rouge's  tranaUtian 
produced  quite  a  stir  in  religious  circles,  as  well  as  in  the  world  of  science. 
,  1S58 :  Eluile  sur  nno  etMe  %yptiennei.  1360:  Etudes  sur  le  Bitnel  fim^ 
raire  des  anciens  Egyptians  —  a  prelude  to  his  great  editjon  of  the  Riind 
itself,  which  was  begun  a  year  or  two  later  in  folio  numbers.  To  the  same 
year  belong  his  Notice  de  quelques  fragments  de  I'inscriptioD  de  Eaniak; 
this  was  a  discussion  of  the  historical  value  of  the  Annals  of  Thotmes  RL 
brought  to  light  by  M.  Marietto.  It  was  followed  by  a  comprehenmTV 
essay  upon  the  advance  of  Egyptoli^j  »nce  ChampoUitHi :  Notice  snr  li 
JM;ouverte,  Ics  Progr^  et  I'Etat  actuel  des  Etudes  £g}ptiennes. 

In  April  1'8€0,  also,  he  gave  a  resume  of  the  science,  at  the  openit^  cf 
bis  course  of  lectures;  this  was  published  under  the  title  Discoon  1 
I'ouverture  du  cours  d'Arch&Jogie  Egyptienne  au  College  de  France. 
1861 :  Monuments  da  Rigne  de  Toutm^  IH.  This  historical  study  wu 
based  upon  recent  discoveries  of  M.Mariette.  It  was  followed  in  the  same 
year  by  his  Note  sur  les  principanx  R^sultats  des  fonilles  ez^cat^  en 
Egypte,  par  les  ordres  de  S.  A.  le  Tice-Roi.  1863 :  Inscription  Historiqoe 
du  rm  Pianchi-M^riamoun.  In  this  year  M.  de  Rong^  was  sent  to  Egypt 
by  the  French  government,  upon  a  scientific  mission,  and  spent  several 
months  in  the  study  of  monuments,  asisted  by  his  son  Moos.  Jacques  de 
Rougd,  who  has  already  won  an  honorable  reputation  in  his  father's 
favorite  science ;  and  in  1864  he  published  a  Bapport  sur  sa  mtssion  ac- 
complic  en  Egypte.  1S66 :  as  a  fruit  of  the  forc^ing  misaon  Comle  de 
Roug^  published  in  a  fine  quarto  volume,  with  numerous  plates,  his  Be- 
cherches  sur  les  monumentB  qu'on  pent  attribner  aux  six  preouires 
dynasties  de  Uanetbon.    The  importance  of  this  wwk  to  ^yptian  Chnh 
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notogy  was  iet  forth  in  a  notice  in  the  Bibliothecs  Sacra  ibr  1867.  In 
1667  M.  de  Roag^  published  part  first  of  bis  Chrestomsthie  E^Tptieane, 
followed  hy  part  second  in  I8GS.  1869:  Moise  et  les  Hebreuz  d'aprte 
les  monuments  Egj'pUennes. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Count  de  Rougfe  published  many  articles  upon 
hia  favorite  science  in  the  Rimte  ArcMciogiqae.  He  had  also  been  a 
valued  contributor  to  the  Zeilichrifl  Jitr  Aegyptiiche  Sprache  und  Alter- 
thumshinde  since  its  fonndation  in  1864  ;  but  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
between  France  and  Gennany,  he  commenced  at  Paris  a  separate  Review, 
to  be  devoted  to  works  relating  to  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  pbilolo$;y  and 
archaeology.  As  yet  only  two  numbers  have  appeared,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  project  will  now  be  abandoned.  The  Berlin  Zetischrift  is 
conducted  in  the  most  liberal  spirit;  it  prints  articles  in  German,  French, 
and  English,  and  allows  great  divernty  of  discussion  —  even  to  the  critl' 
cism  of  the  opinions  of  its  editors.  One  monttily  is  equal  to  the  present 
demands  of  Egyptology,  and  a  second  would  only  entail  a  needless  expense 
upon  stndents  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  ou  couratU  with  the  subject. 
What  is  needed  is  comtunatjon  and  concentration,  not  difliision.  The 
Zaliehrifi  for  February  1879  pays  a  tribute  of  "grateful  and  inextinguish- 
able remembrance  "  to  the  cbaraeter  and  work  of  its  fonnec  collaborator, 
Irom  the  pen  of  Lepsios  himself,  the  fulness  and  heartiness  of  which  should 
pave  the  way  to  the  future  ctMiperation  of  the  French  and  German  schools 
upon  this  neutral  field  of  the  long-buried  past. 

Unless  M.  de  Rougli  left  manuscripts  ready  for  publication,  his  most 
important  works  must  remain  unfinished,  and  that,  too,  at  the  critical 
point,  where  his  conclusions  were  awaited  as  a  positive  contribution  to 
science.  These  are  (1)  his  Chreetomathy.  Of  this,  two  parts  have  been 
published ;  the  first,  an  essay  upon  graphic  systems,  in  which  the  bien>> 
glyphic  symbols  are  explained;  the  second,  an  abridged  grammar,  which 
treats  of  the  substantive,  the  article,  the  adjective,  pronouns,  nouns  of 
number,  and  numeral  adjectives.  The  verbs,  syntax,  etc.  had  not  been 
reached,  nor  the  application  of  rules  to  a  selection  of  Egyptian  texts,  with 
a  translation  and  a  running  commentary,  which  had  been  promised  in  the 
prospectus.  (2)  His  Egyptian  history  from  the  foundation  of  the  old 
monarchy  by  Menea  to  the  invasion  of  the  Shepherds,  which  was  to  be  a 
full  exposition  of  the  civil  and  political  life  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  their 
art,  religion,  manners,  customs ;  in  a  word,  a  picture  of  the  nation  as  it  wu 
before  it  became  deteriorated  by  foreign  influences  Or  was  subjugated  by 
invasions.  Only  the  preliminary  foundation  for  this  great  work  was  liud 
by  M.  de  Rougd  in  his  researches  upon  the  monuments  of  the  first  six 
dynasties  of  Manetho;  but  themasteriy  analysis  and  the  cautious  induction 
which  mark  this  volume  give  keenness  to  the  regret  tiiat  the  author  was 
not  pennitted  to  work  out  his  own  conclusions.  (3)  His  magnificent  folio 
edition  of  the  Rilutl  /aniraire  del  anciens  Egyptiem.  To  obvial«  the 
Tot-  XXX.  No.  130.  »S 
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errors  which  liare  crept  into  the  text  of  thii  litoT^cal  "  Bocdc  of  dw  Dead," 
throiigh  the  imperfect  traiucription  of  hiero^jphies,  M.  de  Boogi  loagtit 
to  give  tlie  complete  text  in  the  hieratic  writing,  following  the  most  perfect 
copy  in  the  papfnu  of  the  Louvt«,  and  collatiiig  this  with  other  Btandards. 
The  test  ftbounds  in  Tignettes,  used  for  the  moat  part  as  headings  of 
chapters,  and  in  keeping  with  the  Bubject-matter.  The  titles  of  the  serenl 
chapters  are  translated  in  an  Introdnction,  and  the  mjtholc^cal  ^gnif- 
icance  of  each  vignette  is  there  explained.  But  no  fil^;ment  of  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Ritual  itself  hu  been  added  to  the  author's  Etudes  npon 
Chapter  xvu,  published  in  1860,  in  the  Rieue  ArcfUologupie ;  and  the 
transcription  of  the  original  text  had  proceeded  onl/  Ut  the  one  bandied 
and  tenth  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  chapten  or  sections  into  which 
the  book  is  commonly  divided.  The  reprodnetion  of  the  hieratic  text  can 
indeed  be  completed  by  M.  Jacqaes  de  Eoug^,  M.  Paul  Kerret,  or  other 
experta  of  the  Loavre,  but  the  grammatical  analyris  and  the  theok^cal 
commentary  which  should  have  crowned  the  whole  from  the  pen  of  the 
master,  we  fear  would  be  looked  for  in  vain.  This  is  the  mote  to  be 
regretted,  because  his  most  accomplished  colleague,  M.  Hb^odole  Devliia, 
had  preceded  him  to  the  grave,  leaving  also  studies  and  works  nnfinislKd 
in  the  same  department  of  Egyptian  mythology. 

Dev^ria,  like  de  Bougi,  was  accurate,  conscientious,  and  thorough  ii 
his  researches,  cautious  and  philosophical  in  his  statements,  and  conMrva- 
tive  and  reverent  in  his  spirit.  A  posthumous  work  from  his  pen,  in  folio, 
with  fine  plates,  has  been  lately  issued  from  the  pres  of  A.  Fraock,Fari>; 
Le  Pt^pvs  de  Neb-Qed.  This  is  a  copy  of  the  "  Book  of  the  Dead  '  is 
hieroglyphics,  carefiilly  reproduced  in  /ac  simUe  by  Dcv^ria,  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  manuscript  and  an  Introduction  upon  ^yptian  mytfacdogy 
from  the  same  band,  and  a  translation  of  the  text  by  Fierret.  The  l*tt«r 
may  be  reserved  for  comparison  hereafter,  with  the  yet  unfinished  tranda- 
^ons  of  Brugsch  and  Pleyte ;  but  the  substance  of  the  former  will  be  en- 
bodied  in  the  remainder  of  this  article,  as  a  valuable  contribution  to 
comparative  mythology.  According  to  Dev^ria,  the  starting-p<nnt  in  Ae 
faith  of  ancient  Egypt  was  Sabianism,  and  the  sun  was  made  the  chief 
object  of  worship,  as  being  the  most  conspicuous  and  the  most  benefieo^ 
of  all  divine  manifestations.  The  same  view  has  been  advanced  by  de 
Boug4,  and  in  a  qualified  form,  by  Lepsius;  and  a  striking  conGimadon 
of  it  is  found  in  the  monuments  of  the  reformer  and  iconoclast  Ameuoi^ui 
lY.,  who  is  represented  as  deetfO}-ing  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  substi- 
tuting the  worship  of  the  sun  without  im^es  or  other  accessories.  But 
was  this  worship  originaJIy  rendered  to  the  sun  as  a  power,  or  to  the 
divinity  of  whom  the  sun  was  the  most  sensible  witness  ?  The  Utter  view 
is  favored  by  the  facts,  that  the  most  ancient  sacred  texts  are  those  in 
which  the  notion  of  the  divinity  appears  under  the  most  abstract  form, 
and  that  the  most  ancient  monuments  seldom  exhibit  images  or  symbob 
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of  the  divinity.  The  supreme  diviiuty  a  the  "Hidden  One";  he  is  self- 
originated —  "the  great  God  creating  himself";  ha  is  "the  Creator  of 
beings  aod  existences  " ;  he  is  "the  soul  of  the  snn,"*  and  the  "engeoderer 
of  the  Gods,  irho  are  the  succenon  of  the  sun."  Bnt  what  the  divinity  is 
to  the  soul  the  sun  is  to  the  body,  and  as  the  vehicle  of  the  divinely  illum- 
inatiog  and  vivifying  Potentia,  the  sun  came  to  be  invoked  as  a  divinity : 
"  Oh  sun  in  his  egg,  gleaming  in  orb,  shining  from  his  horizon,  floating  in 
his  cloods,  who  hates  sin,  forced  along  under  the  conduct  of  Shu,  without 
an  equal  among  the  Gods,  who  gives  blasts  of  flame  from  his  moutii, 
illuminating  the  world  with  his  splendor."*  The  seeming  diveruty  of  the 
sun's  phases  led  to  the  invention  of  analogous  titles  and  attributes:  the 
rising  sun  was  Horns  or  Bar,  the  sun  in  his  diurnal  course  was  Ra  or  Phra 
(with  the  article),  the  setting  sun  was  Town  or  Atmou,  and  the  sun  con- 
ceived  of  as  sleeping  during  his  nocturnal  course  was  iVoum  or  Xnowtt. 

The  sun  seems  to  be  bom  when  he  rises,  and  to  die  when  be  sets ;  bnt 
his  setting  in  the  west  was  also  a  prelude  to  his  rising  in  the  east —  his 
dying  was  in  a  sense  a  witness  that  be  should  be  bom  onto  a  new  day. 
Hence  the  speculative  mind  of  the  Egyptians  inferred  an  analogy  for  man : 
bis  dying  was  but  the  prelude  to  another  birth,  and  between  these  two, 
the  setting  and  the  rising,  the  soul,  like  the  nocturnal  sun  wandering 
through  the  unknown  regions  of  the  lower  hemisphere,  would  nuke  its 
mysterious  peregrinations  in  Hades. 

The  absolute  certainty  and  regularity  with  which  day  and  night,  and 
night  and  day,  succeed  each  other,  led  to  the  notion  of  eternal  duration 
under  all  the  phases  of  outward  change,  and  the  divinity  typified  by  the 
sun  became  itself  a  type  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul :  Horus  the  type 
of  birth,  Ra  of  life,  Toum  of  old  age  or  of  death,  and  Noum,  who  aleo  was 
'    assLmilatcd  with_  Osiris,  the  type  of  existence  beyond  the  grave. 

As  the  type  of  birth,  Horus  must  needs  himself  be  bom  i  yet  as  a  divine 
manifestation  be  was  conceived  of  as  eternaL  This  apparent  contradicUon 
was  reconciled  through  a  combination  of  the  two  ideas.  Hi«  birth  was  a 
perpetual  renewing,  but  this  proceeded  from  himself.  As  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  diurnal  snn  he  was  bom  of  the  close  of  the  nocturnal  sou, 
which  in  its  tum  was  only  a  transformation  of  tiie  foregoing  diurnal  sun. 
Here  was  the  prototype  of  one  of  the  grandest  of  mysteries,  which,  ap- 
pearing in  the  early  stages  of  the  Egyptian  theogony,  has  passed  into  the 
theologies  of  later  nations,  and  even  in  this  age  of  materialism  is  baptized 
anew  by  science  under  the  name  "  Correlaljon  of  Force  " ;  viz.  the  mys- 
tery of  an  eternal  divine  manifestation  under  all  forms,  and  of  perpetual 
regeneration.  The  E^ryptiana  derived  from  this  their  faith  in  one  or 
many  resurrections  of  man. 

'  TodieDboch,  Cap.  xvii.    For  a  full  account  of  this  Book  and 
of  Egyptian  doctrine,  s«e  BibUotheca  Sacra  for  1SG8,  pp.  69-lia. 

■  Cap.  ZTit.  Biich's 
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One  penonification  led  to  another,  until  the  fint  i^bol  of  diTioe  man- 
iJestatioD  produced  a  pantheon.  The  sun  engendered  himself — bnnght 
himself  forth  anew  daj  after  day  —  in  the  bosom  of  the  celestial  fpacea ; 
hence  these  spaces  were  personified  undet  the  form  of  goddesses  with  the 
attributes  of  ntateroitf.  Space  in  its  totality  was  pereonified  under  the 
name  of  the  goddess  Nmtt,  and  particular  portions  of  space  were  farther 
personified  as  motherly  attributes.  Ra  was  the  sun  in  his  fu]ne«s  and 
strength,  rising  to  the  meridian,  fecundating  natnre  with  his  light  and 
heat,  the  vivtGer  and  regenerator,  the  dispenser  of  life,  the  type  of  all  ex- 
istence. The  orbits  which  tlie  sun  appeared  to  describe  around  the  earth 
were  likened  to  the  einuoeiliee  of  a  serpent  Hence  the  sun  was  looked 
upon  as  fulfilling  his  course  orer  the  body  of  this  emblematic  reptile,  and 
conseqnently  as  subduing  and  surmounting  him.  The  serpent,  under  the 
name  Apap  (Apophis),  the  Pj^on  of  the  Greeks,  was  regarded  as  the 
original  type  of  antagonism  and  of  evil. 

When  once  the  Egyptians  had  adopted  this  great  astronomical  dirinity, 
whose  every  phase,  tbrm,  and  name  transformed  some  phenomenon  tS 
nature  into  a  religious  myMery,  they  could  not  stop  there,  but  must  meet 
the  demands  of  the  common  mind  through  incarnations  and  anthropo- 
morphisms, reduplicating  the  attributee  of  the  primordial  being.  09iri^ 
the  type  of  goodness  incarnated  to  redeem  humanity,  was,  in  feet,  only  u 
effluence  or  a  reduplication  of  the  primordial  deity.  The  good  being  this 
peraonified,  in  order  that  this  might  triumph,  it  was  necessary  to  pn>T>ds 
tor  it  an  antagonist,  the  principle  of  evil :  this  was  Set  or  Typhon.  The 
conflict  of  these  two,  and  the  relation  of  the  (able  of  Osiris  to  the  I^;yptian 
doctrine  of  the  future  state,  were  explained  at  length  in  the  Bibltotheca 
Sacra  fbr  January  1868.  It  was  in  Horus,  that  de  Roug^  saw  the  cymbal 
of  an  eternal  divine  generation,  "  the  mighty,  the  justified,  the  son  of  bn, 
the  child  of  Osiris.  The  divine  chiefi  unite  themselves  to  him,  they 
recognize  the  nniversal  Lord  himself." 
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ARTICLE  IX. 
NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBUCATIONS. 

A.  GERMAN  WORKS. 
The  Science  of  Mobal  SrATifiTics  a»d  the  Dqctrdie  of  Chhib- 
TiAN  Ethics,'  An  Attempt  to  construct  a  Doctriae  of  Social  Ethics 
on  an  Empirical  Basis.  .By  Alexander  von  Oettingen,  Dr.  and  FrofeMor 
of  Theology  in  Dorpat.  Past  I.  Uoral  Statistics,  1868,  18S9. 
Appendix,  vith  Statistical  Tables  and  Index.  Fabt  II.  Cbbibtlait 
Ethics.  Dedactive  Development  of  the  Laws  of  the  Christian  Life 
among  Men.     Section  I.  General  Principles. 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  a  German  theologian,  drawn  to  the 
work  by  the  investigations  of  certain'EngliBhmen,  especially  Graunt,  was 
the  firBt  to  state  with  full  and  conscious  cleamesB  the  idea  of  a  conformity 
to  law  in  the  apparently  accidental  ^currencea  in  human  life,  and  to  snb- 
Etantiate  this  by  statistics.  Sussmilch  had  then  to  collect  his  statisdcal 
material  oat  of  church  records.  Since  that  time  the  study  of  tlie  statistics 
of  the  masses  has  made  rapid  strides;  so  that  Quetelet,  the  most  noted  c^ 
the  BuccesBors  of  SiiSBmilch,  could  take  up  the  idea  of  the  latter  with  richer 
appliances  and  more  brilliant  reenlts.  While  SUsemilch  admires  in  the 
regularity  of  the  stadstics  the  plans  of  the  divine  government,  Quetelet 
sees  rather  in  them  a  new  regularity  of  adherence  to  laws  of  nature ;  and 
this  line  of  thought  marks,  for  the  most  part,  the  more  recent  morsl-«ta- 
ttstical  science,  which  takea  after  Quetelet  It  is  very  evident  what  evil 
consequences  to  the  doctrine  of  the  independence  of  moral  existence  may 
result  from  these  investigations  as  seen  from  tlus  point  of  view,  that  of 
mere  natural  science ;  and  these  consequencee  have  abundantly  resulted. 
If  statistics  show  that  the  annual  budget  of  crime  within  certain  ranks  of 
haman  society  is  to  be  reckoned  with  almost  the  greatest  regularity,  just 
B8  the  budget  of  occurrences  which  are  less,  or  not  at  all,  dependent  on 
human  arbitrary  will,  why  should  not  materialism  cry:  Here  you  may 
see  that  the  soul  acts  according  to  the  same  laws  of  nature  to  which  all 
other  material  is  subject  Independence  of  the  life  of  the  soul,  freedom 
'  Die  Moralstalistik  und  die  christliche  Sittenlebre.  Vennch  einer  Sodalethik 
anf  empirischer  Grandloge  von  Alexander  von  Oeltingen  Dr.  und  Prof,  der 
Theologie  in  Dorpat.  I.  Tbeil.  Die  MoralstatiBtik,  1666  a.  1669,  894  Seiten. 
Anhang  mit  statiatischen  Tabellen  n.  Register,  194  S.  II.  Tbeil.  Die  chrisiliclie 
SitienlehrQ.  Deductire  Entnickelnng  der  Gesette  cbTistlichen  Beilslebeni  in 
OrganismoB  der  Menschheit.  Erste  BUfie.  AUgemeine  Grundtegnng,  383  S. 
Erluigeu,  be!  Andreas  Deichert.    1873.    gr.  Oct 
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of  the  i*ill,  sttributioD  of  gnilt,  are  illmioiu  wbicli  Btab'stics  orerthTow. 
Moral  dnd  natural  lav  are  identical  (Lbireiibardt).  Ererj  criminal  feds 
in  his  inmost  soul  that  he  Buffers  innocently  (Dankwardt).  In  like  manner, 
other  classes  of  thinkers  inimical  to  Christianity  have  mastered  the  retnlU 
of  moral  statistics  in  order  to  draw  troublesome  consequences  from  tliem. 
It  is  only  necessary,  here,  to  call  to  mind  Buckle's  History  of  Cinlization 
in  England.  Especially  have  sensational  talkers  made  an  outcry  in  this 
region,  and,  by  quoting  a  few  figures  in  a  setting  of  lond^onnding  words, 
have  occasioned  much  mischief.  They  could  do  this  with  all  the  less 
hinderance,  because  philosophers  and  theologians  have  hitherto  troubled 
themselves  very  little  with  the  results  of  moral  statistics;  and  therelbre  all 
the  mote  abundant  play  was  afforded  to  unclarified  philosophical  and 
theolc^cal  ideas. 

For  this  cause,  the  work  which  Oettingen  has  undertaken  is  an  important 
and  meritorious  one,  namely,  that  of  brining  together  the  results  of  moral 
statistics,  analyzing  them,  and  presenting  them  in  their  bearing  upon 
Christian  ethics. 

In  the  First  Part  of  the  work  befq^  us,  the  author  has  aceiHDplislied 
this  task  in  an  admirable  manner.  Although  he  is  not  a  statisttciau  by 
profession,  yet  a  number  of  eminent  statisticians  have  borne  testimony  to 
the  book,  that  its  statistical  effort "  bears  not  the  character  of  an  amateur 
performance,  but  carries  in  itself  the  evidence  of  solid,  methodical  labor.' 
No  systematic  theologian  can  henceforward  pass  silently  over  the  hea 
which  are  certified  by  moral  statistics,  and  Oettingea's  work  makes  posable 
for  (he  theologian  a  view  of  all  which  has  as  yet  been  done  in  this  Geld,  in 
a  thorough,  clear,  and  attractive  mannet.  In  a  long  Introduction,  the 
author  first  speaks  to  the  effect  that  realism  has  a  pbce  even  in  the  spheie 
of  ethical  science ;  that  even  here  inductive  and  deductive  investigatiMi 
mnst  go  hand  in  hand.  A  science  of  ethics  without  historical  inveetigatioa 
is  inconceivable.  It  has  to  investigate  the  laws  of  the  will  and  of  duty 
with  regard  to  human  existence  as  a  whole.  The  science  of  ethics  moit 
not  be  the  ethics  of  the  individual,  or  of  the  person,  and  hereon  the  author 
lays  great  stress ;  it  must  be  the  ethics  of  society :  for  only  as  a  member 
of  an  oT^anically  built  whole  is  a  man  amoral  being,  and  not  as  an  isolated 
Bonl^nonad,  existing  for  himself  alone;  and  only  as  such  can  he  act 
Therefore  statistics  have  a  peculiar  scientific  value,  and  that  precisely 
ibr  Christian  ethics,  inasmuch  as  they  are  a  means  of  observing  the  move- 
ments of  the  moral  body-collective  and  its  laws,  and  of  scientifically  esti- 
mating that  which  has  been  observed.  The  ethical  philosopher  is  enabled 
to  test,  by  inductively  established  facts,  bis  abstract  investigations  cod- 
ceming  the  freedom  of  the  will  and  its  relations  to  necessity,  moral  and 
UBtursl  law,  the  organic  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  race,  the  mwal 
system  of  the  world.  For  this  purpose  the  author  undertakes,  iu  the  first, 
or  inductive  part  of  his  wmk,  to  take  from  the  mass  of  material  before 
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him,  aod  to  use  m  mocb  m  appears  adapted  to  his  object,  viz.  the  con- 
GnnatioTU,  hy  eiperieoce,  of  the  laws  of  moral  movement  in  the  sphere  of 
hnmao  social  life.  He  treats  of  the  historj,  the  definition,  and  the  method 
of  the  science  of  moral  statistics.  He  then  analyzes  the  statblical  data : 
1.  Respecting  the  Propagation  of  Life  in  the  Unman  Race.  Under  this 
topic  b  handled  the  numerical  equilibrium  of  the  geies,  with  the  relative 
principles  of  compensation ;  the  intercoaise  of  the  sexes,  tt^tber  with 
prostitution ;  and  the  movements  of  popnlatiou  in  connection  with  the 
fVuitfnlness  of  marriage.  He  considers  the  statistical  data,  2.  In  Relation 
to  the  Occupations  of  the  Race,  viewed  socially  and  ethically;  and  Gnt, 
in  the  sphere  of  civil  rights,  where  the  B(H;alled  social  questions,  "  die 
Socialen  Fragen,"  receive  a  moral  and  statistical  examination ;  and 
secondly,  in  the  sphere  of  intellectually  aesthetic  culture,  where  the  rela- 
tion of  the  state  to  the  church  and  the  school,  the  production  of  works  of 
art,  and  the  press,  come  under  consideration ;  and  lastly,  in  the  sphere  of 
religions  morals,  where  the  central  point  of  consideration  is,  ecclesiastical 
and  confe^ional  character  in  their  influence  upon  the  popular  morality. 
He  discusses  the  statistical  data,  3.  Aa  they  concern  Death  in  the  Race. 
Under  this  topic  are  considered  disease  and  mortality  in  their  connection 
with  moral  factors ;  and  finally,  murder  and  suicide,  in  their  social  rela- 
tiona,  are  treated  in  the  light  of  statiatical  &cts.  In  the  Appendix,  the 
author  gives  the  statistical  tables  which  form  the  basis  of  his  investigations. 
As  the  science  of  moral  statistics  is  especially  fitted  to  display  the  con- 
nection between  the  individual  and  society,  and  thus  to  present  the  moral 
action  of  the  individual  will  as  an  integral  part  of  the  moral  action  of  the 
great  national  or  social  whole,  so  in  the  Second  Part  of  Oettingen's  wo^ 
in  the  deductive  nnfolding  of  the  laws  of  the  Christian  life,  chief  stress  is 
laid  on  the  principle  that  the  science  of  ethics  should  be  that  of  social 
ethics.  The  author  protests  against  the  idea  that  in  the  social  ethics  we 
lose  sight  of  the  importance  of  the  Christian  individual,  since  the  indi- 
vidual always  exists  only  as  a  member  of  a  whole,  and  therefore  must  be 
conceived  as  such.  By  this  emphasizing  of  the  element  of  society,  ethics 
Appears  in  an  entirely  new  light  Just  at  the  present  time,  in  dogmatics,  a 
current  of  thought  is  appearing,  which  can  be  traced  back  to  Scbleicrmacher, 
and  which  makes  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  element  of  society,  a 
fundamental  dogmatical  principle.  In  psycholo^cal  science,  also,  the 
present  tendency  is  to  show  that  the  psychology  of  the  individual  is  inade- 
quato  and  misleading,  and  to  supplant  it  by  a  psychology  of  society 
(Lazarus  and  Steinthal).  Just  so,  the  ethics  of  Oettin^en  before  us,  as 
social  ethics,  givM  a  new  tone  to  ethical  investigations.  Scbleiermacher's 
idea  of  the  highest  good  appears  here  in  a  new  form,  and  resting  upon  an 
empirical  basis.  The  section  of  the  Ethics  which  has  already  appeared 
justifies,  at  the  outset,  thoroughly  this  idea  of  an  ethics  of  society  by  an 
analysis  of  the  idea  of  morality  into  its  three  factora — the  universal 
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religiom  faetur,  tbe  social  factor,  and  Uie  indiTidnal  or  penoul  &ctor. 
Every  philosophy  of  morals  must  pay  equal  regard  to  each  of  these  three 
factors  in  the  treatment  of  every  moral  question.  But  when  Uie  qnestioa 
is  concerning  the  natural  and  historical  fonn  in  which  these  &cton  in  the 
moral  life  of  man  become  evident  in  experience,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
it  la  the  social  &ctor  which  stands  in  the  foreground,  when  we  have  regud 
to  the  ruling  customs  and  the  peculiar  human  organization,  that  is,  when 
we  regard  the  historical  and  natural  forms  of  our  moral  existence.  Hence 
tbe  name  "  social  ethics  "  receives  its  justification  as  opposed  to  all  purely 
spiritual  or  personal  ethics,  and  all  materialistic  natural  philoaophy  of 
society.  These  three  factors  of  morality  appear  again  in  the  metbodical 
division  of  the  subject  of  Christian  Social  Ethics.  Here  the  Scriptures 
(corresponding  to  the  universal-religious  fitctor)  have  authority  as  divine 
norm  for  Christian  ethics.  Again,  eccleaiattical  tradition  (corraspondii^ 
to  the  social  factor)  serves  as  "  regulative  "  principle.  And  lastly,  per- 
sonal Christian  experience  (corresponding  to  the  individual  and  personal 
factor)  has  the  value  of  reproductive  principle  for  Christian  ethics. 

In  conclusion,  it  remuns  to  state  the  division  of  the  system,  from  which 
^e  effect  of  the  new  point  of  view  on  the  subject-matter  of  ethical  science 
may  be  most  easily  perceived.  Tbe  central  idea  of  the  system  is  the 
Christian  life  in  the  human  race  accordinj;  lo  its  legitimate  develojment 
from  its  bef^nning  in  the  new  birth.  This  is  arranged  thus:  1.  Tbe 
ChrisUan  life  in  its  internal  development  in  the  kingdom  of  God ;  3.  Ibii 
life  in  its  outward  activity  in  concrete  social  forms  on  earth.  Each  of  these 
parts  is  subdivided  into  three  sections.  In  the  first  part  is  considered: 
(Section  a.)  The  unrenewed  man  as  a  member  of  the  natural  human  nee, 
and  his  relations  to  moral  law ;  (Section  b.)  The  new  man  as  a  member 
of  the  organic  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  his  relations  lo  the  law  of  God; 
Section  c.)  The  war  between  the  new  and  the  old  man,  or  the  wrestling 
after  the  hi^kcst  good  within  the  membeiship  of  tbe  Christian  kingdoB. 
The  matter  of  the  second  part  is  arranged  with  retbrence  to  the  three 
great  concrete  historical  forms  of  society,  and  so  discusses  the  action  of  the 
Christian  life  (a)  in  tbe  family,  (&)  in  the  state,  (c)  in  the  church.  Ibe 
'  system  thus  arranged,  which  forms  the  last  volume  of  the  Second  Part  <^ 
tbe  whole  work,  will  appear  in  a  few  months,  and  from  what  b  already 
published  we  may  be  assured  that  it  will  afford  us  a  rich  abundance  of 
ethical  material  treated  by  a  master  band. 

Other  books  which  have  recently  appeared  ore : 

Tiichendor/:  Jerome's  Latin  Translation  of  the  Scripturea.  BibliasMta 
latina  Yeteris  Tcstamenti  Hieronymo  interprele  ex  antiquisuma  auciori- 
tate  in  stichos  dcscripta.  Vulgatam  lectionem  es  editione  ClenKntina 
prindpe  anni  hdxcu  et  Bomana  idtima  anoi  hdccclxi  i 
t^Btimonium  comitatur  codicls  Amiatini  Latinoruni  o 
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Etlitionem  instituiC,  suasore  Christ.  Carolo  Joaia  tie  Bansen.  'nieodonu 
Hej'EC ;  ul  finem  perduxit  Constantinus  de  Tiscliendor£  Cum  tabola. 
Lipsiae ;  F.  A.  Brockbaus.     1873.     8vo.  mag.     pp.090.     5)  Tblr. 

Nippotd :  Bi(^aphy  of  Bichard  Rotbo.     Richard  Botbe,  Doctor  nsd 

Professor  der  Thtologie  und  Gnwsb.  Bad.  Geb.  Kirchenrath  zu  Heidelberg. 

Ein  christliches  Lcbeiisbild  auf  Grund  der  Briefe  Kothea  ectworfea  von 

Fr.   NippolJ.     I  Bd.  Wittenbci^   bei   HennanD   Koelling.     1873.     8vo. 

.   546  S.     2|  Thlr. 

Branda:  History  of  the  Eccle^attical  Folicj'  of  the  House  of  Branden- 
burg. Geachichto  der  kirchlichen  Folitjk  dee  Haasee  BnindeDburg  von 
Dr.  Friedr.  Brandee.  1  Bd.  Geschichto  der  evangeliEchen  Union  in  Preua- 
sen,  zweiter  Tbeil:  Die  Zeit  der  Unionsatiftungea.  Gotha:  Fr.  Andr. 
Perthes.     1873.     8vo.     811  S.     3  Thlr. 

Thohicl-:  Translation  and  Interpretation  of  the  ftalms,  for  Pa-itore  and 
Laymen  of  the  Christian  Cburch.  Ueberaetzung  und  Auslegung  der 
Psalmen  fiir  Geistliche  und  I^aien  der  christlichen  Eirche.  Von  Dr.  A, 
Tholuek.  2"  Aufl^e.  a"  Abdrack.  Golha;  Pr.  Andr.  Perthes.  1878. 
8TO.     758  S. 

Weiffenbach :   Tho  Views  of  the   Lord  Jc9U9   concerning   hia  Second 
Coming.    Der  Wicderkunftsgedanke  Jesu.    Nach  den  Sjnoptikcm  kritisch 
nnlersucht  und  dai^estellt  von  Dr.  Wilh   Weiffenbach,  Lie.  n.  a.  o.  Pro- 
feuor  der  Theol.  in  Giesseo.    Leipzig:  bei  Breilkopf  und  Uartel.     1873,   . 
8vo.     424  a     3  Thlr. 

MUhler;  Rudimentsof  a  Philosophy  of  the  Doctrine  of  State  and  Right 
Grundlinien  einer  Pbiloaophie  der  Btaats-  und  Recbtslehre  nach  evangel* 
iachen  Principien,  von  H.  von  Miihler,  Doctor  der  Theol.,  der  Rochtc  u. 
der  Phitoa.,  Konigl.  Preuss.  Staats-  Minister  a.  D.  Berlin:  bei  Wiegandt 
und  Grieben.     1873.    8vo.     200  8.    U  Thlr. 

Lalhardl ;  Compendium  of  Dogmatics.  Kompendinin  der  Dogmatik 
Ton  Dr.  Cbr.  Ernst  Luthardt,  Prof  der  Theol,  Vierte  verbessert*  n. 
vennebrte  Aufl.  Leipzig :  bei  Ddrffling  u.  Frauke.  1873.  8to.  330  S. 
IfXhlr. 

B.    ENGLISH  ASD  AMERICAN  WORKS. 


Julius  Miiller  has  said  that  if  Christ  were  a  mere  Ideal,  that  ideal  ia 
worth  djing  for ;  that  if  Christ  had  never  lived  it  would  be  a  noble  act  for 
a  man  to  lay  down  his  life  for  the  sake  of  giving  to  future  generations  the 
ideal  of  such  a  man.  Dr.  Channing  was  wont  to  remark  that  he  preferred 
to  write  the  word  "  virtue  "  with  a  capital  tetter,  and  thus  exprcsi  his  ven- 
eration for  moral  excellence.  The  idea  of  Jehovah  is,  we  should  suppose, 
sufficiently  grand  and  august  to  induce  Mr.  Morley  to  make  the  initial 
letter  of  the  word  a  capital  one,  but  he  withboldg  this  honor.    We  nsd 

Vol.  XXX.  No.  120.  99 
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in  his  volumes  not  of  God,  but  of  god.  And  sltjioiigh  ve  find  Judiiim  we 
do  not  find  Christianitj,  but  mere  chriEtiaoity.  Thia  fact  exprtSBea  the 
religwa  character  of  the  volumes.  The  mora/  character  of  them  hat  tome 
redeeming  traits.  The  fanlta  of  BooBseku  are  stated  wilh  candor.  Mr. 
Mortey  does  Dot  hesitate  to  admit  the  dark  staius  upon  the  chancter 
of  the  man  wha»e  influence  he  so  highly  extols.  AVe  think  that  be  ucrihtt 
too  much  power  to  Bousseau ;  but  we  are  deeply  interested  in  the  narrative 
-which  he  gives  of  that  remarkable  writer.  It  is  the  bit^raphj-  of  a  most 
eccentric,  but  real  genius ;  of  one  in  whom  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  line 
where  sanity  ends  and  insaoity  begins.  If  Kousseau  bad  been  an  earnest 
Christian  hewould  have  been  generally  pronounced  insane.  A  theolc^in. 
as  well  as  a  philosopher,  may  derive  valuable  insiraction  from  thew 
volumes.  They  illustrate  the  evil  influence  of  the  infidelity  which  Ur. 
Morley  loves  to  defend. 

Literature  and  Dooma.    An  Essay  towards  a  better  Apprehension  of 
the  Bible.    By  Matthew  Arnold,  D.C.L.    Fonnerly  Professor  of  Poel»y 
in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  Fellow  of  Oriel  College.    16mo. 
pp.  316.    Boston :  James  R.  O^ood  and  Ca     1873. 
"  1  keep  silent  at  many  things,  for  I  would  not  mislead  men,  and  am 
well  content  if  others  can  find  satisfaction  in  what  gives  me  ofeoce." 
Mr.  Arnold  quotes  this  expression  of  Groethe  (p.  v)  as  illustrating  the  fact 
that  a  mnn  is  not  always  to  proclaim  his  opinions  on  religious  subjects.  Ai 
the  present  day,  however,  the  tendency  to  renounce  the  Bible  altogether 
is  so  common  that  it  ought  to  be  resisted,  and  Mr.  Arnold  supposes  (hit 
his  own  views  of  the  Bible  will  tend  ti  counteract  this  proclivity.    He  is 
not  at  all  willing  to  be  stigmatized  as  an  infidel :  see  a  remariiable  pan- 
graph  on  pp.  162,  163. 

Mr.  Arnold  not  only  denies  the  existence  of  a  personal  God,  the  fort  of 
miractes,  of  any  supcmatural  iuBpiration,  the  canonical  authority  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Apocalypse,  the  Second  and  Third  EjHstfcs 
of  John,  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  but  be  also  denies  the  implicit  truft- 
worthiness  of  any  part  of  the  Bible,  lie  will  admit  the  excellence  of 
remarks  made  by  Jesus  Christ,  but  he  alfirms  that  some  of  these  remarks 
are  inaccurately  reported.  The  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  more 
metaphysical  than  Je«us  himself,  and  gave  wrong  interpretations  of  the 
teacher's  words.  "Jesas  was  over  the  heads  of  his  reporters;  what 
therefore,  in  the  report  of  him,  is  Jesus',  and  what  is  the  reportcn*?' 
(p.  149.)  This  is  the  question.  Every  man  seems  left  to  answer  the 
question  for  himself.  When  Mr.  Arnold  decides,  with  his  nsaa)  confidence. 
that  certain  remarks  attributed  to  Jesus  were  never  made  bj  him,  we  miss 
a  statement  of  ntoton*  for  the  decision.  The  volume  is  written  in  a  frerii, 
vigorous,  lively  style;  is  sometimes  flippant,  often  sarcastic,  generally 
dogmatic,  always  intereating. 
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Half  Trdtbs  aud  the  Troth.  Lectures  on  the  Origin  and  De- 
velopment of  prevailing  Forms  of  UnbelieT,  considered  in  Belalion  to 
the  Nature  and  Claims  of  the  Christian  S^Cem.  By  Bev.  J.  M.  Man- 
ning, D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  Old  South  Church,  Boston,  and  Lecturer  on 
tlie  Kelations  of  Christiaiut/  to  Popukr  Infidelity  at  Andover  Theol<^cal 
Seminary.  8vo.  pp.  39B.  Boston:  Lee  and  Shepard;  New  York: 
Lee,  Shepaid,  and  Uillingham.     18TS. 

In  this  volume  l>r.  Manning  has  illuttrated  the  possibility  o(  combining 
philoeopbical  stadjr  with  pastoral  work.  Faithful  and  diligent  in  his  prcp- 
nratioDB  for  the  pulpit,  he  has  also  carefully  examined  the  scientific  works 
of  the  day  in  their  relation  to  theology.  The  results  of  this  examination 
he  has. communicated  in  various  Lectures,  some  of  which  are  pubUshed  in 
the  present  volume.  He  exhibits  a  rare  degree  of  candor  and  faimeas  in 
his  treatment  of  anti-Christian  literature.  His  argumentation  is  solid,  and 
is  given  in  a  vigorous  style.  He  has  exhibited  the  dilTerent  phases  of 
Pantheism  very  clearly,  and  shown  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  the 
Christian's  faith  in  one  personal  God.  His  Lectures  ought  to  be  studied 
by  every  minister  of  the  Gospel,  not  only  for  their  sound  logic  and  agree- 
able rhetoric,  but  also  for  the  numerous  illustrations  which  they  present 
of  biblical  truth.  They  quicken  the  mind  of  the  pastor  who  reads  them, 
and  nerve  him  for  his  grapple  with  the  infidelity  of  bis  hearers.  Dieguise 
it  as  we  may,  it  is  still  a  fact  that  many  regular  worshippers  in  our  sanctu- 
aries are  tinctured  with  the  infidelity  of  our  times,  and  are  confirmed  in 
it  by  the  impression  that  the  cle^  are  unable  to  confute  it.  Dr.  Man- 
ning's volume  proves  that  this  impresuon  is  a  false  one.  The  clerical  readers 
of  this  volume  may  be  stimulated  to  make  the  proof  sdll  more  decisive. 

M.  TCLLU  CiCEBONis  De  Opficiis.  Libri  tres.  With  explanatory 
fiotes.  By  E.  P.  Crowell,  A.M.,  Moore  Professor  of  Latin  in  Amherst 
College.  16mo.  pp.  3  TO.  Philadelphia :  Eldredge  and  Brother.  1ST3. 
This  is  a  volume  belonging  to  the  Chase  and  Stuart  Cla^ical  Series; 
edited  by  Professor  Thomas  Chase  of  Haverford  College,  Pennsylvania; 
Professor  George  Stuart,  of  the  central  High  School,  Phitaddphia,  and 
Professor  E.  P.  Crowell  of  Amherst  College,  The  text  which  is  hero  used 
of  Cicero  De  OIBciis  is  in  the  main  that  of  Biuter.  It  fills  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four  pages  of  the  present  volume;  the  Introduction  and 
the  Synopsis  are  compressed  into  twelve  pages,  and  the  Notes  fill  two 
hundred  and  twenty  pages.  The  Notes  are  concise  and  clear.  Some  of 
them  appear  to  us  eminently  judicious.  The  entire  volume  is  well  fitted 
to  escite  an  entbuuasm  in  the  study  of  Cicero's  writings.  When  com- 
pared with  t^Kiee  editions  of  the  same  TreatiK  which  were  studied  in  onr 
colleges  fifty  and  even  twenty-five  years  ago,  it  illustratea  the  ra^d  pro- 
gress made  In  Classical  literature  during  that  period. 
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CnBiBTiANiTT  iKREBFECTiVK  ov  Chobches  ;  Thirt«eD  L«ttan  to  an 
Italian  Nobleman  on  the  Ctmatian  Religion.  (PublisUed  in  Italian, 
in  SpaniBh,  and  in  French.)  lino.  ppL  ISO.  London:  HaffliUm, 
Adams,  and  Co. 

"  The  greater  part  of"  this  book  is  "  little  more  than  an  abridgment  of" 
another  work  entitled :  "  The  Cbnrches ;  a  Hiatorj  and  an  Argnment,  by 
Henry  Dunn."  That  work  we  have  not  seen.  This  Abridgmmt  u  deroted 
to  an  unmethodical  statement  of  reatons  for  ditcoonteoanciog  the  ezwtence 
of  churches,  and  endeavoring  to  promote  tfae  interests  of  relifpoD  without 
any  ecclesiastical  imtitutions.  Such  a  propoeal  is  in  <^>pantion  to  the 
current  of  history  and  to  the  veTy  nature  of  the  human  mind,  not  less  than 
IS  of  the  Bible. 


Tbb  DiKTKTica  or  tbm  Soqi.;  or  Trob  Mental  Dibcifi.ikk.    Bf 
Ernst  Freiherm  von  Fencht«rsleben,  M.D.;  Edited  by  Colond  H.  A 
Onvry,  C.  B.,  and  revised  from  the  82d  German   Edition.    iSmo. 
pp.  234.     London  :  Kirbj  and  Endean.     1873. 
A  very  Boggeetive  work,  iUuftratiD^  one  of  its  own  sentences :  "Aidior- 
itmi  are  more  calcntated  to  stimnlate  than  to  satisfy,  to  excite  than  Is 
give  knowledge"  (p.  177).    It  is  a  series  of  shrewd,  often  incorrect,  but 
generall}'  quickening  and  invigorating  remarks  on  "the  means  hy  which 
the  soul  is  preserved  in  a  state  of  health  " ;  on  the  itca^nation,  will,  nn- 
.  derstaoding,  tempenunenta,  affections,  etc.    The  volume  would  be  char- 
acterized by  many  as  German.     True,  the  style  is  pure  English,  but  the 
ideas  are  Teutonic  rather  than  Anglo-Saxon.     To  some  minds,  this  is  ■ 
TOcommendation  of  the  work ;  to  others,  the  reverse. 

The  Hbv  Theoloot;  or.  Advanced Trdthb  on  Spibitcial  Subjects. 

£dit«d  by  Henry  B.  Browning,  M.A.,  Bector  of  St.  George  with  St. 

Paul,  Stamford,  England,  Author  of  "  Words  in  Seastm."    With  a 

Copious  Indes.    12mo.    pp.  198.    Pluladelphia :  J.  B.  I^pplncott  and 

Co.     1873. 

This  volume  is  a  compilation  from  the  works  of  C.  Kingiley,  F.  W. 
Bobertson,  John  McLaod  Campbell,  E.  H.  Sears,  Uolcomb,  W.  F.  Evan, 
Channcey  Giles,  and  many  others.  A  prominent  fault  of  the  woik  is  its 
indcfinitcness.  This  arises  partly  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  compilatioB, 
and  the  different  paragraphs  do  not  always  cohere ;  partly  also  from  the 
inaccurate  use  of  words,  as  the  word  selfishness  for  self-love :  partly  like- 
wise from  the  title  and  the  index,  the  title  not  exactly  answering  to  the 
contents  of  the  book,  and  the  index  ftuling  in  precision.  SUU  the  volmne 
contains  many  fine  paragntpfas,  and  w  in  seTeral  parts  of  it  highly  iustrnc- 
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CbdbCH  Book,  for  the  Use  of  Evangelical  Latbenm  Congregations,  by 
Authority  of  t]ie  General  Conncil  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
in  Amenca.  With  Music ;  arrancred  for  the  Use  of  Congr^ations.  By 
Harriet  Reynolds  Krauth.  FubliBhed  irith  the  Eeucnnmcndation  of  the 
the  General  Council,  fivo.  pp.  620.  Philadelphia:  Lutheran  Book 
Store. 

This  book,  arranged,  as  the  title  indicates,  for  the  use  of  evangelical 
Lutheran  churches,  is  one  of  the  best  that  has  ever  come  under  our  obser- 
vation. As  the  aittborinformsusin  the  preface,  the  whole  range  of  musifol 
literature  appropriate  to  the  subject  has  been  careflilly  examined,  and  it 
is  evident  that  only  those  sclcctJooB  that  satisfied  a  critical  taste,  a  musical 
ear,  and  a  devout  habit  of  mtnd  have  been  adopted.  Especially  is  the 
music  for  the  Litui^  complete  aud  excellent,  embracing  many  of  the 
chants  of  old  English  and  German  ecclesiastical  writers,  as  well  as  adap- 
tations which  owe  their  grace  and  appropriateness  to  the  editor.  The 
hymn-tunes,  as  well,  merit  particular  attention,  being  selected  with  dis- 
erimination  from  the  strongest  chorals,  and  the  moet  famous  English  com- 
positions of  the  kind.  Their  harmony  is  here  presented  to  us,  pure,  un- 
altered, and  iree  from  the  innovations  which  constitute  so  great  on  objet^tion 
to  many  books,  while  their  simplicity  and  range  of  pitch  will  enable 
almost  any  congregation  to  learn  them  easily. 

It  is  likewise  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  find  that  in  all  coses  where 
it  is  pceeible,Hiss  Krauth  has  adhered  to  the  music  of  Tollis,  Monk,  Hullah, 
and  Havergal  for  long  known  and  much  used  hymns,  instead  of  adopting 
modem  arrangements,  which  have  nothing  to  recommend  them. 

The  mechanical  exeeutioD  of  the  work  deserves  all  praise.  The  paper 
is  good,  the  type  clear,  and  the  form  convenient,  while  the  numerous  and 
copious  indices,  render  its  contents  available  even  to  those  who  are  but 
little  acquainted  with  the  church  service. 

Thf.  Conuregrational  Fbalmibt  ;  (Third  Section)  Church  Anthems, 

etc.     By  the  best  composers,  ancient   and  modem.     The   Music   and 

Words  arranged  for  Congregational  use.     Edited  by  Henry  Alien,  D.D. 

London :  Hodder  and  Stonghton ;  Novello.  Ewer,  and  Co.     1872. 

The  first  Section  of  the  Congregational  Psalmist  includes  Tunea  and 
Chorals,  and  the  second  Section  includes  Chanls,  Sanctu^cs,  etc.  Br. 
Allen  is  well  known  in  this  country  ns  an  editor,  author,  and  preacher. 
His  musical  taste  and  skill  are  highly  prized  in  London,  throughout 
England  indeed.  He  is  well  known  to  be  an  able  and  consistent  advocate 
of  Congregational  singing,  and  the  present  volume  of  Church  Anthems  is 
admirably  designed  for  Congregational  use.  Few  American  congregations, 
we  think,  ore  capable  of  using  this  collection  without  careful  rehearsals. 
With  such  rehearsals  it  might  bo  used ;  and  we  should  rejoice  to  see  it 
introduced  into  our  church  service. 
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Note. — On  page  718  we  referred  to  a  wcnrk  by  Ber.  Ji^m  W.  Haley, 
M.A.,  on  "  Biblical  IKscrepknciea."  The  following  are  the  titles  of  other 
worki  on  the  same  tojnc    We  limit  oorMlTes  to  someof  tbe  more  andent 


Audrcu  Allhamenii;  "  CoocitistioocB  locorum  Scriptarae  qiu  tpecie 
tentiD  inter  i>c  pugnare  videnlur."  Nuremburg,  1536.  —  Baj'le  thinks  the 
worL  va3  first  iaauetl  preTious  to  152S. 

Liictovicuii  Kabits;  "  Coii(^ illation ea  locoram  S.  Scriptorae  io  «pede 
puKnanliDm."  Nohber^ae  [hd]lxi.  —  A  very  rare  work;  possibly  the 
inme  muDtioned  by  Moreri  under  the  title,  "  La  Coocordance  de  dirers 
passages  J«  I'Ecriture." 

Cbristoph.  Obenheiaiiiu ;  "  Locomm  N.  Te«t,  pugnantiom  expoeitio.''^ 
Basilinc,  15GS. 

Mann^ch  ben  Israel ;  "  Conciliador,  o  de  la  conTenieocia  de  loa  li^saiM 
de  la  S.  EacripL  que  repiignantea  entte  n  pareeen."  —  Francof  16SS  et 
AmBt  S041.     Latin  translation,  1633;  Englisb,  1842. 

Johannes  Si'harpius ;  "  Symphonta  Prophetarum  et  Apottolonun  in  qoa 
ordine  chronologico  loci  Sacrae  Scripturae  specie  tenns  contrsdieentcB 
concilianlnr." —  Genevae,  mdcxsv. 

Michael  Walther ;  "  Hannonia  Biblica,  Mve  brevb  et  plana  Conciliatio 
locorutn  V.  et  N.  T.  adparenter  sibi  contradtcentium." — Strasboi^.  16». 

William  Streat;  "The  Dividing  of  the  Hoof;  or  eeeming  contradictions 
tliruughout  sacred  Scriptures,  distinguished,  reeolved,  and  applied.'— 
London,  1654. 

If. Mayer;  "Uanuale Bibliu  (contradictionea  ^pparentee)." — Frib.  16M. 


NoTB. — We  deviate  finm  onrasnal  conne  in  calling  ibe  attention  of  oor 
readcn  to  the  two  Parts  of  Ibe  Essay  on  Paul's  Panegyric  of  Lore  which  an 
found,  the  first,  in  our  January  Number,  An.  VI.,  and  the  second,  in  our  July 
Number.  Art.  IV.  This  Essay  was  prepared  at  oar  request,  and  has  cost  its 
author  at  least  three  honre  a  day  for  nine  months.  We  think  dial  no  more 
thoroufrh  treaiment  of  any  portion  of  the  Uxt  of  the  Greek  Testanient  has  errr 
been  atumpied  iJian  Is  exhibited  in  tiiis  Essay.  In  its  immense  namber  of 
Potrisiic  citations  none  hare  been  taken  ontnisl;  but  all  the  refereooes  han 
liecn  Tcrifiod  by  the  writer,  except  the  very  few  which  could  not  be  found  in 
America,  and  which  he  has  distinctly  referred,  in  his  Essay,  to  their  profcr 
oricin.  lie  has  personalty  and  carefully  examined  all  that  pertains  to  bis  sah- 
ji'ct  in  ihe  standard  ediiions  of  the  prominent  Church  Fathers  down  to  the  tune 
of  Chrysostom  inclusive ;  also,  in  (he  collections  of  Cotelier  and  Gallandi,  and 
in  the  (ir^^t  one  hundred  and  fourvolnmesof  Migne'sPatroloeiaGraeca,ti>ged>er 
wi[li  OocnmeniuB  and  Tbeopbylsct.  In  Eerera]  puticulars  he  has  corrcctcd  the 
published  results  of  (he  labors  of  Tn^elles  and  Tischeudorf,  and  has  made  inf 
portant  additions  to  them. 
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Abbott,  Hev.  G.  S.,  article  by,  401. 

Anderson,  Frof,  (J.,  article  by,  29. 

Anderson,  Rufus,  D.D.,  Republica- 
tion of  the  Goepel  in  Bible  Lauds, 
noticed,  I9i. 

Authorship  of  Isaiah  xL-lxvi.,  The, 
article  on,  by  Henry  Cowles,  D.D , 
&2I ;  importance  of  the  question, 
S2l;  positions  taken  by  neological 
ciitica,  521 ;  a  striking  ditference 
of  diction  between  the  earlier  and 
later  portions  of  Isaiah,  522;  the 
hiflonc  chapters  inserted  between 
the  two  portions  to  prevent  the 
belief  that  the  two  came  from  the 
same  author,  524 ;  the  compilers 
gave  the  name  of  Is^ah  to  tbe 
two  portions,  524 ;  no  objection, 
a  priori,  to  the  statement  that  the 
latter  portion  is  anonymous,  527 ; 
every  prophetical  book  in  the 
Bible  bears  the  prophet's  name  in 
the  opening  verses,  52S ;  abundant 
reasons  for  this  usage,  929 ;  lalse 
prophets,  numerous,  530 1  the  au- 
thor of  the  latter  portion  of  the 
book  may  bave  been  Baruch  or 
Daniel,  531 ;  allusions  to  the  Per- 
sian empire,  Daniel,  and  Babylon 
historic,  and  not  prophetic,  532. 
B. 

Barrows,  Prof  E.  P.,  article  by,  305. 

Bascom.Prof.  J.,  articlesby,  465, 628. 

Bayne's,  Peter,  The  Days  of  Jezebel, 
noticed,  591. 

Belfrage's,  Henry,  D.D., Sacramental 
Addresses  and  Meditations,  no- 
ticed, 590. 

Bickertteth's,  E.H.,  The  Two  Broth- 
ers and  other  Poems,  noticed,  206. 

Brown's,  David,  D.D.,  Life  of  Dr. 
John  Dunr^an,  noticed,  197. 

Bushnell's,  H.,  D.D.,  Sermons  on 
Living  Subjects,  noticed,  194. 

Cotvin  and  Calvinism,  article  on,  by 
Rev.  Granville  S.  Abbott,  401. 

Campbell's,  J.  M.,  Theory  of  the 
AUiuement,  article  on,  S34. 


Chadbourne's,  P.  A.,  LL.D.,  Lowell 
Lectures,  noticed,  202. 

Channing's,  Perfect  Life,  noticed, 
589. 

Chinese  Langu^e,  The,  article  on, 
bf  John  li^igar  Johnson,  62. 

Cbristi  an  ity  Irreepec  tive  of  Churches, 
noticed,  786. 

Chronological  Value  of  the  Genealogy 
in  Genesis  v.,  The,  article  on,  by 
Frederic  Gardiner,  D.U.,  323. 

Cobb,  Rev.  W.  H.,  article  by,  422. 

Cook,  Joseph,  M.  A.,  article  by,  367. 

Cook's,  F.  U,  Bible,  noticed,  688. 

Cowles,  Rev.  H.,  articles  bv,  521 ,  ;29. 

CroweU's,  Prof.  E.  P.,  M.'T.  Cicero- 
nis  de  UQiciis,  noticed,  786. 

Cunningham's,  Rev.  J.  G.,  Letters' 
of  St  Augustine,  noticed,  588. 

Curtius's  History  of  Greece,  noticed, 
205. 

CuUmann's  Christian  Ethics,  article 
on,  by  Prof.  John  P.  Lacroii,  361  j 
short  account  of  the  work  and  its 
author,S61;  Chris  li  an  ethics  base<l 
on  the  relations  of  God  and  man 
to  each  other,  361 ;  the  business 
of  ethics  to  show  how  man  is  to 
remain  in  such  a  relation  to  God, 
362  ;  the  idea  that  happiness 
springs  from  the  harmony  of  our 
being  with  God  erroneous,  362; 
defectsof  ordinary  ethics,  as  to  the 
relation  of  the  body  to  the  spirit, 
363 ;  as  to  the  existence  of  men 
in  two  sexes,  364 ;  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  perfection  to  be  aspired 
after,  364 ;  as  to  the  central  moral 
motive,  364;  as  to  man's  control 
of  nature.  364;  as  to  virtue  and 
sin  and  the  fall  into  sin,  364. 
D. 

Diaconate,  The,  article  on,  by  Prof. 
G.  Anderson,  29 ;  was  the  diaco- 
nate an  office  in  the  apostolic 
cbur«b  ?  29 ;  testimony  of  the  scrip- 
tures, 29 ;  gradual  growth  of  the 
polity  of  the  early  churches,  29; 
aisument  in  1  Tim.  iii.,  30;  twu 
offioea  spoken  of  in  this  passage,  SO ; 
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tliia  idea  best  comporti  with  ref- 
erence in  other  places  to  the  tame 
•ubjcL-t,  86 ;  argumeut  in  Acts  vi., 
36;  tlje  eevaa  uen  deacons,  and 
not  eldcra,  ST ;  not  Btrangu  that 
■we  liftve  an  account  of  the  ordina- 
tion of  deacons  aod  not  of  elders, 
88 ;  elilera  and  not  deacons  said 
to  have  the  care  of  the  poor,  39 ; 
that  there  were  in  lie  early 
churches  bishops  and  deacons  as- 
serted by  the  apostolic  Fat  hers,  40; 
viewe  of  the  Keformers,  42 ;  the 
female  branch  of  tbediaironatc,42; 
women  in  1  Tim.  iii.  deaconenes, 
and  not  merely  the  wives  of  dea- 
cons, 42 ;  this  idea  su^tnincd  by 
the  apostolic  constitutions,  45 ;  by 
1  Tim.  V.  3-ie,  46;  no  objection 
that  (lome  suppoeed  deaconc^ei 
were  more  than  sixty  years  old, 49 ; 
case  of  Phoebe  ^e  deaconess,  49 ; 
the  prattjce  and  view!"  of  the  early 
churches, 50;  l^atic  ~l;  Pastor 
of  llcnuna,  51 ;  Cteu..nt  of  Ales- 
andHa,5S;  reason  for  the  existence 
of  the  female  branch  of  the  cliaco- 
nate  in  apostolic  times,  53 ;  prac- 
tice of  tbe  old  Independents  of 
Kii);laRd,  54 ;  duties  of  deacons, 
66  ;  qualifications,  58;  ordination 
of  deacons,  60. 
Dr.  Uoil^'e  and  the  New  Enr^land 
TheoWy,  article  on,  by  Lnoch 
Pond,  1>  D ,  371  ;  he  imputes  to 
New  England  divines  a  wrong 
definition olbenevolence, 371 ;  the 
doctrine  that  they  regard  hap- 
piness MS  the  greatest  good  and 
the  desire  to  promote  happiness 
as  thu  fata  of  all  viHae,  372  ;  that 
they  regard  sin  as  the  necessary 
means  of  the  greatest  good,  that 
is,  the  tfrcatiait  happiness,  373 ;  that 
they  aCTty  in  any  proper  sense  of 
the  term  the  justice  of  God,  375  ; 
that  tbcY  ignore  all  those  passages 
of  the  Bible  which  speak  of  Christ 
as  a  sacrifice  or  propitiation,  3  70  ; 
that  they  believe  the  affections  are 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  will, 
377  ;  he  misrepresents  in  various 
ways  the  views  of  Dr.  Emmons, 
378 ;  Emmons  does  not  teach  that 
the  soul  of  man  is  nothing  but  a 
chain  of  exercises,  378;  Hodge 


differs  firom  Now  England  diviiiM 
leas  than  be  thinks,  particabilf 
on  fiindameDtal  doctrines,  379. 


.  LL.U.,  775;  works  of 
Emmanud  de  Bong^,  referred  to, 
775;  work  ofDevena,Lie  Papyrus 
deNeb-Qetl.  778. 

Elijah's  ISocrifice,  its  Place,  article 
on,  672. 

El  Mohrakah,  or  the  Race  of  Eliiah'a 
SaiTificc,  article  on,  by  Prof  C.  M. 
Mead,  672;  supposed  certainty  of 
tbesit«,672;  principal teatures of 
the  locality,  673;  ruins  on  the 
Mohrakah,  676;  picture  of  the  bib- 
lical scene,  677;  did  the  sacrifice 
take  placid  on  the  summit,  or  in  the 
baiiiu  below?  679;  location  of  the 
attar,  680 ;  the  water  used  by  Eli- 
jah, 681 ;  tbe  trench  dug  by  Ehjah, 
683;  the  latter  portion  of  ihestory 
in  rcUUon  to  the  natural  featnns 
of  the  Mohrakah,  686;  needlew- 
De?s  of  mistakes  in  regard  to  this, 
689 ;  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  servants  looking  toward 
theeea,69U;  the  time  required  Ibr 
the  whole  transaction,  692;  trust- 
worthiness of  the  tradition  concern- 
ing el  Mohrakah,  694. 
F. 

Fisher's,  Prof.  G.  P.,  The  Reforma- 
tion, noticed,  400. 

Frothinn;bam's,  Kichard,  Rise  of  the 
Uepublic  of  the  United  States, 
noticed,  583. 

Fronde's,  J.  A.,  The  English  in  Ice- 
land in  Eighteenth  Century,  &M. 
G. 

Genealogy  in  Genesis  t.;  Its  Chro- 
nological Value,  323,  781. 

Gia^ow's,  James,  D.D.,  The  Apoca- 
lypse Translated  and  Expounded, 
noticed,  586. 

Gregory,  Caspar  Rend,  article  by  ,137. 
H. 

Hamilton's,  D.  H.,  D.D.,  Autology, 
noticed,  565. 

Harris,  Samuel,  D.D.,  articles  by, 
77,  287, 

HengBtenberg'B  History  of  the  Em|^ 
dom  of  God  under  tbe  Old  T««a> 
meat,  noticed,  3  98. 
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BIckok'B,  Latuvns  P..  D.D.,  Creator 
and  Creation:  and  Uumanity  Im- 
mortal, noticed,  200. 

Hi^kok,  L.  P.,  article  by,  648. 

Holmes's,  Peler,  D.D.,  Anti-Pelajgian 
Works  of  Bt-  Augustine,  notiued, 
688. 

Hoppin's.  Prof.  J.  M.,  Office  and 
Work  of  the  Christian  Miniatry, 
noticed,  196. 

I. 

Isuah  xl.-lsvi.,  the  Authorship  of, 
article  od,  521. 

Isaiah  lii.  15.,  its  Interpretation,  aiv 
tide  on,  16e. 

J. 

John's  G<epel,  its  Design,  article 
on,  1,  237. 

John  MuLeod  Campbell's  Theory  of 
the  Atonement. article  on,  by  Prof. 
Edwards  A.  Park,  334  ;  works 
written  by  Dr.  Campbell,  S34; 
three  questions  in  reitard  to  the 
atonement,  335 ;  the  nature  of  the 
atonemeat  the  most  momentous  of 
tbese,S36;  the  nature  of  theatone- 
ment  commends  itself  to  our  moral 
seoso,  336 ;  the  atonement  the  re- 
sult of  the  iocamation,  836;  the 
atonement  presupposes  the  love  of 
the  Father,  331;  it  involves  Christ's 
identity  inf;  himself  with  the  human 
race,  338  i  it  consisted  in  Christ's 
makinf;  a  penitent  conlession  of 
human  wickedness,  339;  in  Camp- 
bell's view  an  adequate  repentance 
on  the  part  of  the  pinner  would  be 
an  adequate  expiation  for  sin,  340; 
the  alonement  consisted  in  the  in- 
tercession of  Christ  lor  man,  343 ; 
Campbell  wrong  in  supposing 
Christ's  confession  of  sin  and  his 
prayers  sufGcien  t,  as  such,  to  secure 


of  the  Father  and  such  a  plending 
on  the  part  of  the  Son  as  secures 
our  participation  in  Christ's  filial 
feelinj^,  343 ;  sacrifices  supposed 
to  be  meant  to  St  men  for  itie  wor- 
ship of  the  temple,  345;  the  atone- 
ment meant  to  exert  a  moral  in- 
luence  on   our  character,  not  to 

ree  us  from  punishment,  346;  the 

kurce  of  the  moral  influence  of 

te  atonement,  346 ;  the 
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did  not  consist  in  Christ's  pain  at 
pain,  but  in  his  holiness  and  love 
taking  the  form  of  pain,  349 ;  the 
atonement  perfect  in  that  it  satis- 
fies God  as  a  Father.  350 ;  Camp- 
bell regards  justification  as  resting 
on  the  ground  of  our  own  holiness, 
351  -,  Campbell's  theory  of  the 
atonement  illustrated  in  aquestion 
from  Prof.  Crawford.  353;  com- 
parison of  Campbell's  theory  with 
the  views  of  other  men,  354 ;  Dr. 
Owen  and  Prcs.  Edwards,  354  ; 
John  Pye  Smith,  358. 

Johnson's,  C.  F.,  Lucretius  on  the 
Kature  of  Thin(!:s,  noticed,  196. 

Johnson's,  Samuel,  Oriental  Lan- 
guages, and  their  Relation  to  Uni- 
versal Helifpon,  399. 

Johnson's,  Kdwin,  'I'he  Mouth  of 
Gold,  noticed,  786. 

Johnson,  J.  E.,  article  by,  62. 
K. 

Keil's,  C.  F.,  Bibhcal  Commentary 
on  Old  TesUment,  noticed,  687. 

Kingdom  of  Christ,  articlee  on,  77, 


Lacroix,  ProE  J.  P.,  articles  by,  209, 
361. 

Law,  Providence,  and  Prayer,  article 
on.  by  Prof.  J.  E.  Wells,  633 ; 
belief  in  an  all-controlling  Om- 
niscience of  the  very  essence  of 
the  Christian  faith,  593 ;  contrast 
between  it  and  the  doctrine  of 
impersonal, material law,694;  the 
contest  between  these  two  doc- 
trines no  new  one,  596 ;  the  con- 
test cannot  be  decided  b^  appeal 
to  the  argumentum  ad  jadtcium, 
596 ;  the  eicluaiveness  of  the 
tific  method"  denied,  598; 


theq 


le.the  extent  t< 


this  method  affords  t 
pleletesults,  599;  the  mind  craves 
explanation,  699;  the  word  "  law  " 
made  too  prominent  in  modem 
science.  600;  modem  science  not 
to  be  disparaged,  601  ;  ceneraliza- 
tion  satisfactory  only  when  it  em- 
braces all  the  phenomena,  602; 
unitbrmity  the  essence  of  the  word 
"law,'' 603;  every  part  that  begini 
to  exist  preceded  by  and  invari- 
ably connected  with  other  parts, 
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604 ;  DO  Buch  tbin;; 
nnifonnit/  in  nature, 
Udou  to  the  cnwt  of  the  globe, 
605;  vegetable  products,  606; 
Mumsl  lue,  606 ;  what  dispoiBl 
can  science  make  of  these  irrefru- 
larities?  607;  force*  under  uie 
lame  condiUons  mugt  give  rise  to 
the  same  reeults,  G08 ;  the  condi- 
tions to  be  particularlT  noticed, 
60S ;  the  reasooinj;  on  this  subject 
in  a  vicious  circle,  609 ;  tbe  ques- 
tion of  the  conditions  only  carries 
tlie  difficulty  backward,  609  ;  the 
change  of  conditions  cannot  be 
proved  scientiGcalljiGlO;  science 
oueht  to  make  more  account  of 
unknown,  yet  real  agencies,  611 ; 
consideration  of  human  life  in  its 
many  forms,  612;  the  eiislAnce 
of  law  granted,  613 ;  the  reign  of 
law  not  exclusive,  6H;  no  me- 
dium between  the  idea  of  law  as 
operating  exclusively  and  the  idea 
w  a  universally  operating  divine 
providence,  614;  the  ab^nce  of 
uniformity  in  baman  life,61S;  the 
prevalent  belief  in  all  ages,  616 ; 
the  testimony  of  plain  common 
Bense,  616  ;  different  characters 
and  &tes  of  three  young  men  in 
tbesame neighborhood, 618;  Hux- 
ley's supposilioD  of  two  beliels. 
621;  the  question  ofthe  will,  622; 
ila  subjection  to  laws,  632  ' 
will  can  choose  what  motii 
obey,  623 ;  the  will  not  to  Ik 
eidered  one  of  the  faculties  of  tbe 
mind,  621  ;  on  this  supposition 
certain  spiritual  pht 
explained,  such  a> 
624 ;  scripture  doctrines  of  laith 
and  prayer.  626. 
Lewis,  Prof.  Tajler,  article  by,  166. 

Manning,  J.  M.,  D.D.,  Half  Truths 
and  the  Truth,  noticed,  787, 

Martcnsen'?,  Ur,  II.,  Uie  christliche 
Ethik,  noticed,  189. 

M'Ctintock'B,  J.,  D.D,  Cyclopedia 
of  Biblical  and  Ecclesiastical  Lit- 
erature, noticed,  193. 

Mead,  Prof  C.  M.,  article  by,  672. 

Meaning  of  Kto,  Tbe,  article  on.  by 
BoT.  William  Henry  Cobb,  432; 
important   to  sacertaiu  what  the 


Bible  has  to  say,  ratber  iLsn  what 
itought tasay,422;  tbeai^nment 
OD  the  atonement  in  the  Old  Te»- 
ment  hinges  on  tbe  meaning  of 
Mb;,  423 ;  the  meaning  "  to  take,* 
424;  Uteral  applications,  424; 
figurative  applications,  4  25 :  mean- 
ing "  to  lift  up,"  litenJ.  426 ;  fig- 
urative, 4  26;  "toholdup,''liierd, 
427;  figurative, 427 ;  "tocarrj," 
lileral,428;  figurative, 4 2S; mean- 
ing of  tbe  word  in  relation  to  KB, 
439;  as  found  in  Lev.  xix.  i;, 
430;  inLev.  ixii.  9,16.431:  one 
that  has  contracted  sin  must  bear 
it,  43! ;  the  sin  of  one  pcreon  may 
be  taken  or  borne  by  another. 
436 ;  one  may  bear  tbe  sin  of  an- 
other against  himself  by  withhold- 
ing, expressions  of  displeaeni«,436; 
God  bears  sin  and  also  sinnos, 
438;  one  may  bear  the  sin  at 
another  as  a  representative,  433; 
discussion  ol'  Isa.  liii.  4, 44 1 ;  seiees 
inwhicb  Christ  bears  our  sins,  445; 
he  bears  their  conseqnences.  44S; 
he  bears  our  sins  in  his  fynpathii- 
ing  heart,  445 ;  bo  beara  our  BiM 
by  forgiving  them,  and  as  a  rep- 
n»entative.446 ;  did  not  bear  onr 
sins  bythebeingpunishedfbrlheiD, 
44  7 ;  list  of  tbe  places  in  which  KU 
occurs,  448. 

Merrill,  Kev.  S.,  article  bj-,  573. 

Messiah,  the  Furifying.artic)eoD,166. 

Miracles,  article  on,  by  Prof.  J.  Ledie 
I'orier,  254 ;.  importance  of  mir*- 


lation,  255 ;  scriptural  view  of  ihs 
evidential  characl«r  of  a  miracle, 
256;whatisamirac)e?  258:evetv 

miracle  a  sign,  258 ;  every  miracle 
contains  a  prophecy,  259;  theevi- 
dence  for  miracles  not  to  be  judged 
of  murelv  in  the  light  of  science 
and  philosophy,  260  ;  nature  ct 
inductive  philosophy  in  relatior 
to  miracles,  261 ;  character  of  tb 
laws  of  nature  relatively  to  miir 
dee,  263  ;  a  law  of  nature  a  If* 
of  cause  and  effect,  264 ;  mindn- 
dependent  as  reganla  matter,  li', 
mind  the  originator  of  motion,  (1; 
ate  miracles  incredible  benMs 
contMiy  to  experienM?  270  U- 
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Iftcj  of  tbe  otnectioD,  270;  are 
miracles  incapable  of  prtx^?  271 ; 
teatimonj  can  reach  tne  supernat- 
ural, 272. 

Uoberly'B,  Geo.,  D.C.L.,  Tbe  Sayings 
of  the  Great  Forty  Days  betireen 
tbe  ReeurrectioQ  and  the  Ascen- 
BJoQ,  noticed,  589. 

Molla,  C.  B.,  on  tbe  Psalma,  noticed, 


192. 


N. 


Nation,  Tbe,  articleon.by  Prof.  John 
Baacom,  465 ;  Mr.  Malfbrd's  book, 
Tbe  Nation,  or  the  Foundations 
of  Civil  Order,  etc.,  465 ;  tbe  na- 
tion not  a  single  force,  but  a  mul- 
titude of  spiritual  forces,  466 ;  it 
is  anor);aniam,4S6i  organized  b^ 
the  (.-oalescence  and  mutual  modi- 
fication of  its  members,  467;  not 
ft  conscious  mora)  personality,  4G6; 
tendency  in  the  book  to  extreme 
statements,  4Gy;  tbe  author's  view 
of  tbe  oriein  of  tbe  nadon,  469  ; 
his  view  of  tbe  right  of  property, 
470;  freedom  denied  to  any  action 
not  lying  in  the  line  of  iu  ri^ht 
use,  471;  the  unduly  theoretical 
cast  of  the  views  presented,  4T2; 
tbe  author's  treatment  of  political 
freedom  an  illustration,  172;  the 
matter  of  sufin^^  473 ;  the  au- 
thor's views  of  the  legislative  and 
esecntive  powers  of  the  nation, 
474 ;  be  discovera  a  tendency  to 
dogmatic  assertion,  475;  his  posi- 
tive temper,  477;  barrenness  of 
tbe  book,477;  his  style  tbe  product 
of  the  author's  peculiar  mental 
character,  4  78;  the  ideal  cost  of 
his  conception  of  the  nation,  479 ; 
tbe  true  idea  of  the  nation  found 
in  the  book,  480. 

Natural  Basis  of  our  Spiritual  Lan- 
guage, The,  article  on,  by  W.  M. 
Thomson,  D.D.,  95;  development 
and  evolution  to  be  predicated  of 
our  spiritual  lanjiuaRe,  95 ;  He- 
,  brew  prophets  and  poets  not  con- 
versant with  scientafic  speculations, 
97 ;  three  results  to  be  reached  by 
a  divine  revelation,  98 ;  revelation 
of  God  to  man,  93 ;  accomplished 
by  exhibiting  God  himself  in  dif- 
ferent aces,  99;  especially  in  tbe 
tlieocracy;  objection  that  the  king- 
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ly  office  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
Jewish  people,  100;  answer  to  this 
objection  illustrated  bv  examples, 
102;  infiuenceoftheuieocracyon 
the  relif^Dus  1  auguage  of  tbe  people, 
104;  the  Bible  occupied  lai^y 
with  the  personal  history  of  indi- 
viduals, 111 ;  the  guidance  of  di- 
vine inspiration  in  the  selection  of 
incidents  to  be  recorded.  111;  per- 
missible exaggeration  in  much  of 
the  language  used  for  expressing 
emotion,  IIS;  the  ianguaf^  S 
penitence  uttered  by  men  divinely 
inspired,  IIS;  tbe  great  richness 
of  the  spiritual  language  of  the 
Bible,  the  effect  of  the  manifold 
experience  of  the  writers,  116;  tbe 
peculiar  form  of  the  spirituat  l&n- 
gu^  of  tbe  Bible,  tbe  result  of  a 
divinely  constituted  state  of  things 
in  Palestine,  119;  frequency  of 
lions  in  Palestine,  120;  of  wild 
and  savage  men,  121;  these  men 
objects  ofmost  intense  abhorrence, 
123;  we  are  guided  by  tbe  idea 
of  a  theocracy  to  tbe  right  intei^ 
pretation  of  much  of  the  language 
of  the  Bible,  1 24 ;  the  naturalness 
of  the  strong  laogo^e  used  by 
devout  Hebrews  in  tbe  presence 
of  their  divine  king,  125 ;  tbe  idea 
of  ail  sins  being  treason  as  related 
to  the  language  used  concerning 


Oettingen's,  Alexander  v.,  The  Sci- 
ence of  Moral  Statistics  and  tbe 
Doctrine  of  Christian  Ethics,  no- 
ticed, TBI. 

Ouvry's,  H.  A.,  The  Ketetics  of  the 
Soul,  or  True  Mental  Discipline, 
noticed,  737. 

P. 

Palfrey's,  J.  G.,  Compendious  His- 
tory of  New  England,  noticed,  582. 

Park,  Prof.  E.  A.,  articles  by,  334, 
634,  897, 

Paul's  Pan^vric  of  Love  —  a  New 
Critical  Text,  Translation,  and 
Digest,  article,  by  A,  W.  Tyler, 
1 28 ;  proposed  revision  of  the  Au- 
thorized Version  of  the  Hol^  Scrip- 
tures, 123 ;  in  all  translations  tbe 
text  of  tbe  original  should  be  most 
carefully  attended  to,  13»i  the 
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■«r  we  come  to  the  Bge  ID  irhich 
work  wai  wHtMn  the  purer 
t«xt  likely  Ui  be,  129;  prim- 
I  text  to  be  wagbt  in  the  oldest 
I,  13!  I 


tbe 


containing  the  Pauline  Epinlfea, 
133  ;  cureive  niBDUKripa,  134  ; 
ancient  vernoiu,  135;  Greek  Fa- 
thers cited.  13S;  Laiin  Fatlken. 
139;  critical  Greek  Teataments, 
139;  text  erf' the  pan^ryric,  140; 
its  literal  translation,  Ul ;  not«e, 
142  ;  obetaclei  to  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  pusage  arising 
from  erroneoiu  scriptural  quota- 
tions, 482 ;  sach  as  proceed  Itodi 
the  Fathers  and  from  <s)pjTslB. 
4S2 ;  wrooK  quotations  from  tbe 
writings  of  tbe  Fathers,  48S  ;  edi- 
tions of  the  Fathers  more  or  less 
defective,  486  ;  ihe  teatimooy  of 
the  Falhers  more  or  leas  valued 
by  all  editora  of  the  Greek  Teeta- 
meDt,488;  dij^t  of  authorities — 
explanation,  490;  the  digest  itself, 
492; 

Ferr/s,  W.  Stevens,  life  Lessons  from 
the  Book  of  Proverbs,  noticed,  689. 

Pond.  Prof.  E..  article  by,  371. 

Poner,  Prof.  J.  L„  article  by.  35*. 

Progress  of  ChnBt'i!  Kingilom  in  its 
Relation  to  tbeSpiritofthe  Present 
Age.  28T;variotis  truths  presented, 
287 ;  the  thought  and  life  of  the 
age  must  bo  met  by  Christianity, 
and  not  by  something  cbe.  28B ; 
this  encounter  necessary,  289 ;  de- 
ficiency of  the  age  in  religious 
susceptibility,  290 ;  typo  of  mind 
represented  by  the  Jew,  290 ;  by 
the  Greek,  291 ;  Christianity  is  to 
meet  both  these  types  of  mind, 
891 ;  the  Greek  type  of  mind  not 
alone  existent  at  uie  present  day 
but  the  Jewiph  also,  292;  spirit  of 
free  inquiry,  294;  iU  inadequacy 
to  produce  the  highest  results,  294; 
the  reality  of  truth  and  the  poe- 
nbiJity  of  knowing  it  presupposed 
in  free  inquiry,  296 ;  Christianity 
does  not  acknowledgo  the  love  of 
truth  as  the  ruling;  principle  of 
action,  296;  free  inquiry  under 
certain  conditions  accepted  by 
Christianity,  297;  free  inquiry  to 
end  in  the  recognition  of  tbe  true 


rationalism,  S9T  ;  the  pmtnt  sge 
characterized  by  poBitiveneM  and 
vastness  uf  scientific  knowledge, 
299 ;  tbe  agercalistic  and  practical, 
801 ;  the  industrial  and  aodal  con- 
dition of  Christendom  in  rriatien 
to  the  progrca  of  Christ's  king- 
dom, 302. 
Purifying  Messiah,  The,  Intn'preia- 
tion  of  Itaiah  lii.  IS,  article  on.  by 
Tayler  Lewis,  LL.D.,  tGG  ;  the 
words  "So shall  he  sprinkle  many 
nations,"— efforts  of  rationalisis  to 
take  away  their  evangelical  mean- 
ing, 166;  docs  "spnnkle**  mean 
to  cause  to  leap ?  168;  tlieeqiuv- 
alent  word  in  Arabic  very  rare, 
168;  many  words  in  Hebrew  ex- 
pressive ofexultation,  169;  Jarchi's 
rendering,  "  He  shall  lay  bis  hand 
upon  many  natioDs,"  1 71 ;  attempts 
ofGeeenius  to  give  tbe  words  an 
unevaogelical  meaning,  172. 

Quotations  of  the  New  Testament  in 
their  relation  to  Inspiration,  article 


Becent  Worts  on  "Prehistoric  Arefc- 
aeology.  article  on,  by  Rev.  G.  F. 
Wright,  381 ;  works  of  Sir  John 
Lubbock  and  John  Evans,  SSI; 
the  latest  phases  of  inquiry  relating 
to  man's  antiquity  shown  on  these 
works.  381  ;  the  phenomena  pre- 
sented in  certain  riverchanneb 
must  have  occupied  more  time  than 
is  allowed  by  the  accepted  Inblical 
chrouology,  383 ;  conservative  ten- 
dency of  moilem  scientific  in- 
Suireie,  3B3 ;  the  integrity  of  the 
ivine  revelation  does  not  depend 
on  any  system  of  chmnolt^y,  383. 

Refutation  of  False  Views  as  tc  tiie 
Design  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  by 
Christian  Ernest  Luthardt.  article 
on,  translated  by  C,  R.  Gregory, 
1 ;  distinction  between  the  aim 
and  the  occasion  of  the  Go«pel  of 
John  important,  I ;  the  Gospel  of 
John  not  meant  to  be  a  supplement 
to  the  other  three  GospeU,  2 ;  it 
only  assumes  the  existence  of  tbe 
synoptical  Gospels,  3;  to  suppose 
it  to  have  been  thus  meant  as  a 
mpplemeat  incoBsisteut  wttb  tfae 


nnltj  of  the  Gospel,  S ;  die  Fnp- 
posed  BnpplementaitioD  claimed  to 
reler  niemy  to  the  dogmatic  chai^ 
Bcter  of  the  Gospel,  4 ;  hypothesis 
of  Liickeand  Baumgaiien-Cmsius 
Bboirn tobeuntuoable.S;  theneed 
of  the  fourth  Gospel  supposed  tc 
be  tband  in  the  progress  of  knowl- 
edge, 8 ;  objections  to  this  view,  8 ; 
the  histoiy  of  the  Is'ew  Testament 
doctrioe  different  from  that  as- 
ri^ed  to  it  in  this  theory,  9 ;  no 
history  of  doctrine  indeed,  in  an/ 
proper  sense,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, II ;  one  doctrine  in  the  four 
Gospels,  thotigb  in  foar  ditterent 
forms,  IS;  the  supposed  polemical 
or  apologetic  purpose  of  the  fourth 
Gospel,  14;  objections  to  such  an 
idea,  14 ;  such  &  purpose  cannot 
be  thought  to  be  unitea  with  a  sup- 
plemenSil  purpose,  16 ;  the  Gospel 
not  apoloj|etic,  17;  not  specinlly 
anti-Gnostic  or  anti-Ebionite,  18; 
BtiU  the  Gospel  in  sympathy  with 
tbe  a^e  in  which  it  was  written,  22 ; 
Baui^B  theory  of  the  traditional 
basis  of  tbe  Gospel,  23 ;  the  ruling 
idea  of  the  (iospel  brot^ht  into 
union  with  tbe  history  of  Jesus,  23 ; 
its  essential 


thti  Gospel  supposed  by  Baur  to 
be  free  from  all  parly  or  contn>- 
Tersial  aims,  26 ;  Kdstlen's  theory 
that  John's  Gospel  presents  Chris- 
tianity as  the  absolute  religion,  in 
opposition  to  Judaism  and  beath- 
eoism,  28 ;  recapitulation  of  prfr- 
ceding  discussions,  287 ;  design  of 
the  Gospel  to  describe  the  way  in 
which  Christ  formed  his  disciples 
to  a  true  belief,  238 ;  manner  in 
which  miracles  produce  belief,  238 ; 
the  word  of  Jesus  neediiil  to  make 
tbe  belief  certain,  241 ;  the  sub- 
stance of  the  belief  thus  produced, 
242 ;  what  Christ  isas  revealed  in 
the  flesh,  244 ;  belief  possible  on 
the  ground  of  Christ's  own  teaU' 
mou^  to  himself,  245 ;  what  belief 
consists  in,  247;  the  Gospel  com- 
posed not  for  the  writer,  but  for 
tiiB  world,  248;  belief  in  Christ 
opposed  to   the  unbeUef  of  the 
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Jews,  249 ;  neces^ty  of  a  com|dete 
testimony  to  Christ,  251. 

Report  on  the  State  of  Education  in 
Connecticut,  noticed,  20S. 

Beuchlin,  John,  the  Father  of  He- 
brew Learning  in  the  Christian 
Church,  ardcle  on,  by  Rev,  Selah 
Merrill,  57S  ;  peculiar  character 
of  the  period  in  which  he  appeared. 


ft73; 


r  the 


Hebrew  and  his  a 
the  thorouehness  of  his  scholarship, 
576;  his  adherence  to  the  Catholic 
church,  577;  his  general  culture, 
578;  perseveringlabor, 678; great 
demand  for  his  services,  G  78 ;  held 
in  great  respect  by  bis  contempo- 
ranes,  078. 

EterelatJon  and  Inspiration,  article 
on,  by  E.  P.  Barrows,  D.U..  805 ; 
the  quotations  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  their  relation  to  the  ques- 
tion of  inspiration,  305 ;  the  free 
manner  of  tbese  quotations,  306 ; 
quotation  in  the  narrative  of  the 
conversion  of  the  eunuch,  307 ; 
other  illustrations,  308 ;  the  inward 
contents  of  these  quotations,  311 ; 
the  Old  Testament  often  quoted 
byway  of  argument,313;  as  proph- 
ecies of  Chrisl  and  his  kingdom, 
313;  dificrent  classes  of  prophecies, 
318;  Christ  referred  to  under  the 
veilof  types,  315;  Messianic  Psaluts, 
31 7 ;  psalms  as  referred  to  in  the 
Epistie  to  the  Hebrews,  821. 

Ryland's,  Dr.  John,  Letters  to  Dr. 
Stephen  West,  178. 


Christ's  Kingdom  distinguished 
from  Millenarianism,  The,  article, 
by  Siiamuel  Harris,  D.D.,  T  7 ;  points 
of  agreement  between  the  two,  7  7 ; 
the  millenarian  enor,  77;  tbe 
scriptural  doctrine,  7S;  the  liter- 
alism of  the  Millenikrians  a  false 
and  impossible  system  of  interpre- 
tation, 79 ;  the  extravaf^t  con- 
clusions deduced  from  this  system, 
80 ;  this  system  cannot  be  precisely 
and  de6niteiy  stated,  81 ;  Mille- 
narianism inconsist^t  with  the 
Bible  in  various  respecto,  83 ;  the 
second  advent  of  Christ  at  the 
completioa  and  not  the  b^iuuDg 
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Bible  an  lo  the  events  arcompsnj- 
ingthGaecond advent, 84;  ■llusion 
to  RsT.  XX..  as  teachine  a  premil- 
lcnnmlciiiiling,Ha;  Millenarianism 
incon»i?(ent  with  the  ivriptores  as 
to  the  nature  and  groirth  oTChriiit's 
kinjTiloni,  SJ  ;  Cbri«t  at  hii  lint 
ccroin);  be^n  his  mediatorial 
rei|Tn,  87;  emphwiis  laid  on  the 
humiliation  and  death  o(  Christ, 
88;  Chrii>t>  kinrrcloiii  not  of  this 
world.  8H ;  its  Iriiiniph  dependent 
on  human  atrency,  nb ;  dependent 
on  truth  analove,  not  on  Ibree,  89 ; 
Chrint's  kingdom,  according  to 
MillenarianisiD,  not  a  realization 
or  tbo  highest  ideal  of  Chrititianity, 
90;  no  vindication  of  God's  ways 
to  man  given  in  MillenananiEin, 
91;  its  practical  influence  ovil,  92. 

Sin  and  SuRtrrinf;  in  the  L'niverae, 
as  related  to  the  Power;  Wisdom, 
an'l  Love  of  God,  article  on,  by 
Henry  Cowlcs,  U.D.,  J29. 

Steward's,  Geor^,  The  Arpiment 
of  the  Kpifitle  to  the  Hvbrewg,  no- 
ticed, e87. 

Strauss'a  Superficialitv,  article  on, 
by  Joseph  Cook.  M.X.,  SO:. 

St.  Elizabeth,  article  on.  br  Prof. 
J<^n  P.  Lacroix,  209 ;  Prott^tants 
apt  to  be  unjust  to  examples  of 
piety  in  the  past,  209;  tbese  ex- 
amples should  be  jndrrcd  of  not  by 
the  standard  of  our  tltneii,  but  of 
the  dmcs  in  which  they  exi<ite(1. 
210;  time  in  which  St.  Elizabetb 
lived,  211;  the  scene  of  ber  ac- 
tivity, 212;  sources  from  which 
tbe  account  of  her  life  is  drawn, 
812;  Duke  Hem ann  of  Saxony, 
2U;  myth  of  Klingsahr.  314;  St. 
Elizalieth  brought  Iroin  IluDgar}-, 
S15;  her  early  childhood,  216; 
circumstances  that  rievelopeit  in 
ber  a  strong  religimw  tendency, 
21J;  her  love  fbrthe  Prince  Lewis, 
218:  hcrmBrriage,21B;  her  beauty, 
S20  ;  her  conscientiousness,  221 ; 
herobediencetoherconfes8or,22t ; 
ber  belief  that  she  had  myBterious 
comma nion    with    the    invisible 


224 ;  driven  from  bome  by  ber 
husband's  soccesBor,  235 ;  ber 
troubled  life,  226;  fimeralofber 
hutband,  227 ;  reconcilialioa  with 
Duke  Henry,  228;  her  complete 
dependence  od  hercoafewar  Con- 
rad. 328 :  hii  character,  229 ;  ber 
retidence  in  Martwig.  230;  her 
mistakes,  333;  her  death,  S3S; 
her  canonization.  23d  ;  church  of 
St.  Elizabeth  at  Marburg.  236. 

St,  Patrick's  Pni^tory  and  tbe  In- 
ferno of  Dante,  article  on,  by 
Frederic  Vinton,  37&. 

Structure  of  a  Sermon:  tbe  Text, 
article  on,  by  Prof  Edwaids  A. 
Park,  S34  ;  the  words  "  sermon." 
"preach,"  "text,"  dedned,  6M; 
advantages  of  preaching  fna 
texts,  935 ;  objections  to  t^  use  of 
texts,  542:  Christ  and  the  aposiha 
often  preached  without  texts.  54i; 
d  ifier«n  t  method  s  of  sel  eel  i  n^  texts, 
547  ;  some  preachers  confine  tfaen- 
telvee  lo  the  rulcsof  text?  laid  down 
by  the  authorities  of  tbeir  cbnreli, 
547;  some  choose  their  texts  with- 
out regard  to  any  prescribed  formu- 
lary, 548 ;  the  text  may  be  cbosai 
before  the  theme,  and  thus  tbe 
sermon  be  made  the  more  biblicil, 
549 ;  it  will  be  made  the  more 
logical,  5S1  ;  advanti^es  of  varr- 
ing  the  method,  5S2;  fitnesses  of 
passages  far  texts  of  termmia,  &M ; 
those  which  involve  a  moral  prin- 
ciple, 553 ;  Beinhard's  texte.  C54 ; 
those  pa.wages  best  fitted  for  texts 
which  mott  aptly  represent  tbe 
spirit  of  tbe  Bible,  555 :  a  passi^ 
tfiat  has  a  divine  aathority  » 
littedfora  text,  557;  may  a  text 
be  taken  from  the  words  of  ao  no- 
insfHred  person?  658;  not  as  if 
they  bad  divine  authoritv,  568; 
they  may  ht  used  to  iUostrate 
truth, 558;  their  title  to  onr  r^aid 
should  always  be  frankly  scued, 
560 ;  may  a  minister  preach  on  a 
text  believed  by  him  not  to  belong 
to  the  canon  ?  561  ;  should  a 
minixter  always  cite  his  text  as  it 
stands  in  our  common  translatiom? 
662 ;  be  should  not  misreiwesent 
the  English  filUe,  562;  ehoold 
not  cite  the  text  nnl«B  it  meui 


really  what  it  does 

663;  quotations  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament from  the  Septuagint,  564 ; 
a  DEissage  fit  to  be  used  tor  a  text 
which  refers,  as  it  stands  in  the 
Bible,  to  the  same  object  to  which 
it  doc»  in  the  sermon,  665 ;  a  text 
tbufl  used  makes  the  fennon  solid 
and  authoritatire,  66S  ;  an  ac- 
commodated text  may  have  a 
marked  fitnera  of- one  kind  tor  a 
text,  but  be  deficient  in  another, 
566 ;  rules  to  be  obsen'ed  in  the 
accommodation  of  texts,  668;  it 
should  be  practised  in  a  rauonal 
and  manly  way,  568;  the  principle 
cbaracteniing  the  passa^  as  ong- 
■nally  spoken  should  be  involved, 
568;  instances  of  accommodateii 
texts,  669;  the  intention  of  ac- 
comiDodatiug  a  text  to  be  avowed, 
570 ;  completeness  gives  to  a  pas- 
sage a  fitness  to  be  nsed  as  a  text, 
571  ;  a  text  especially  felicitous,  if 
all  its  Busgeations  be  noticed  by 
the  preacher,  671  ;  felicitous  if  it 
be  complete  in  M  grammatical 
construction,  and  express  the  idea, 
though  not  the  complete  idea,  of 
the  sacred  penman,  671 ;  not  fe- 
licitous if  by  failing  to  form  a 
compleie  sentence  it  become  un- 
dignified, 572.  The  appropriate- 
ness of  a  pBss^e  to  the  subject 
and  the  occasion  of  a  sermon  makes 
it  fit  for  a  text,  697;  appro- 
priatoness  to  the  theme  of  the  dis- 
course, 697;  tothe  minister  himsell, 
100 ;  to  the  hearers,  103 ;  to  the  oc- 
casion,706  ;  passages  which  excito 
an  expectation  of  exvellence  in  the 
discussion  may  or  may  not  be  fit 
for  texts,  707 ;  the  more  promising 
the  text,  the  more  certain  should 
the  minister  be  of  his  abibty  to  use 
it,  709;  passages  which  associate 
themselves  wiQi  some  interesting 
truth,  fit  fortextfl,709;  texts  which 
are  pkin  in  themselves,capableof 
making  an  abidingimpression,7 10; 
an  obscture  text  may  awaken  an 
interest  in  the  Bible  as  a  whole, 
711 ;  brief  texts  have  an  advan- 
tage over  longer  ones,  712;  fresh 
and  novel  passages,  714 ;  («xt8  8ug~ 
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passages  introducing  an  attractive 
variety,fitfortext3,7i5;  the  phra- 
seoli^ry  may  lead  the  mind  to  a 
peculiar  train  of  thought,  715;  a 
text  may  consist  of  mutually  illus- 
trative scriptures,  71  7  ;  may  con- 
sist of  scriptures  apparently  incon- 
sistent with  each  other,  717;  a  text 
may  he  chosen  for  its  merely  in- 
direct references,  718;  passages 
that  suddenly  suggei^t  themselves 
at  the  time  of  writiiig,  fit  for  texts, 
720 ;  methods  of  announcing  the 
text,  724 ;  a  very  formal  manner, 
724 ;  a  manner  more  abrupt,  725 ; 
an  easy  and  natural  manner,  72B. 


Taine's  English  Literature,  article 
on,  by  Pivf.  John  Bascom,  628; 
excellence  of  its  u^h,  628;  its 
wise  selection  of  topics,  629 ;  the 
position  assigned  in  it  to  moral 
forces,  620 ;  Taine  understands 
neither  the  origin  nor  the  nature 
of  the  ethical  sentiment  nor  its 
relation  to  art,  630  ;  quotations 
showing  the  truth  of  this,  630; 
way  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
Saxons  and  their  English  homes, 
631;  the  ethical  sentiment  the 
pervasive  one,  633 ;  a  wrong  ap- 
prehension of  the  nature  of  moru- 
ity,  634 ;  morality,  with  Xuine,  a 
derived  art  secoodnry  to  nature, 
636 ;  the  true  nature  of  morality, 
637;  contrast  between  the  French 
and  the  English,  640 ;  statement 
of  Taine's  theorv  of  morality,  640! 
the  ethical  intuition  in  a  true  phi- 
losophy n  primary  power  of  mind, 
and  should  have  a  primary  place, 
641 ;  morality  a  fundamental  and 
pervasive  part,  643 ;  the  relation 
of  morality  to  art,  644 ;  Taine 
cannot  find  fault  with  the  English 
novel,  644 ;  critics  cannot  agree 
in  their  conclusions  who  do  not 
start  fi«m  the  same  principles, 
646;  the  English  deserve  the 
criticism  they  have  received,  647. 

Taylor's,  Isaac,  Words  and  Places, 
noticed,  565. 

Temptation  no  Excuse  for  Trans- 
gression, article  on,  by  L.  P.  UJc- 
kok,  D.D.,  648;  meuung  of  tb 
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word  "temptation,"  648;  opening 
an  opportinil  t^  for  virtuoiu  action, 
648 ;  the  tjuextion,  does  temptatioa 
excuse  evil,  651;  God  does  not 
tempt  men  to  evil,  651;  special 
divine  influence  is  for  holineaa,  and 
not  for  sin,  658;  the  process  of  buc- 
cegsfiil  temptation  precludes  all  ex- 
CuM  for  tran^^eaiion.  659;  tim 
tempter  can  do  his  work  only  by 
application  of  seducing  motives, 
660;  the  tempted  must  act  in  rol- 
untST}-  execution  of  the  tempter's 
design  in  order  to  bis  trans^^rea- 
eion,  662;  temptation  repelled  ele- 
vates character  and  confirms  intes- 
lity,  664 ;  special  divine  ntrenj^ 
offered  to  tlio  tempted,  666;  the 
trangnimisiir  has  nothine  to  do  nith 
excuses,  668;  howshail  the  tempted 
transgressor  be  treated  ?  669 ;  liow 
shall  the  tempter  be  treated?  6  70. 

Thomson,  W.  SI.,  D.D.,anic1e  by,  96. 

Tbompson.J.P.,D.D.,  article  by,  776. 

Tulloch's,  J.,  D.U.,  Rational  Theol- 
wty  and  Chriatian  Philosophy  in 
England  in  the  Seventeenth  Ceo- 
tury,  noticed,  681. 

Tyler,  A.  W.,  A.M.,  article  by,  128, 
482. 

U. 
Greek  Prophecy,  article 
on,  by  Francis  Wharton,  LL.D., 
144  ;  argument  of  Baumstark's 
christtiche  Apologetik,!**;  Greek 
culture  does  not  satisly  man's  re- 
ligious need,  145;  the  office  of 
Greece  thedisciplineof  the  mind. 
14fi ;  qualities  which  titled  the 
Greek  for  tbis  work  of  mental 
trMning,  the  national  flexibility 
and  quickness,  147;  conirast  be- 
tween Greekand  Soman  literature, 
146;  the  Roman  literature  nation- 
al, the  Greek  tor  the  whole  world, 
148;  wonderful  catholicity  of  ex- 
pression in  theGreek,190;  in  the 
Greek  tragic  poeta,  161 ;  psyebol- 
Cf^ascultivatedamongtheGieeke 
153;  logic,  154;  the  subject  of 
miraclee  as  treated  by  Greek 
writers,  165 ;  Grecian  ethical  phi- 
losophy begat  a  mental  longing 
which  truth  onl)[  could  satisiy,  16J; 
the  Platonic  philosophy,  167 ;  the 
StMc  philoM^hy,  156;  the  Stoic 
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philosophy  in  reference  to  divine 
power,  ISS;  the  Stoic's  idea  of 
virtue,  161;  the  Gpicui«an  ^ 
lo«ophy,16S;Btateofpre-ChristiiB 
world  as  tbe  birth  of  Christ  dieir 
near,  163 ;  troths  which  were  recon- 
ciled to  each  other  in  Christ,  163. 
V. 

Vinton,  Frederic,  article  by,  ITS. 
W. 

Walker's,  James.  D.  D.,  ThecJ(^  and 
Theologians  of  Scotland,  noticed, 
5T9. 

Wells.  Prof.  J.  E.,  article  b;,  59S. 

West,  X>r.  Htephen,  Letters  fiom  Dr. 
Byland  to,  1 78. 

Wharton,  Frof.  Fnncis,  article  by, 
144. 

Whtchcote's  AphonEms,  article  on, 
381 ;  account  of  the  author's  life, 
S85;  his  character,  quoted  from 
TuUoch,  386;  nphonsms  on  the 
theory  of  the  will,  338 ;  on  real  n 
distinct  from  formal  freedmn,  389 ; 
on  the  human  constitution  as^och. 
389 ;  Whichcotc's  ethical  opinioDS. 
S90 ;  bis  high  regard  for  htunao 
reason  and  numan  nature,  SlI ; 
the  character  ns  distinct  from  Ae 
sovereignty  of  God,  393;  oni^ 
and  toleration  in  the  church,  391; 
the  chief  end  of  man.  764 :  the 
moral  and  the  positire  in  religion, 
764 ;  tbe  Bible,  765;  the  ponismeK 
of  tuners,  766;  principles  involved 
in  the  atonement  of  Christ,  i6i; 
pardon  of  sin,  768 ;  Tuckney's  let- 
ters to  Whichcote,  76!>;sub»taniiil 
agreement  of  good  men  in  doctrine, 
770;  was  Whichcote  misled  by  tbe 
schoolmen  and  the  Arminians'/  771; 
did  Whichcote  say  too  much  of 
man's  noble  qualities  and  too  little 
ofthe  grace  of  God?  773;  Wliicb- 
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